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Art.  I. — Chronicle  of  the  Cid,from  the  Spanish  ;  by  Robert 
Sonlhey.  4to. pp.  468.  \l,  15s.  boards.  Longman.    1808. 

IN  his  preface  -to  this  very  curious,  and  in  many  respects 
very  interesting  work,  Mr.  Southey  has  given  his  readers 
ample  information  respecting  the  sources  from  which  he 
has  derived  his  materials  for  it  ;  since  it  is  not,  as  the  title 
would  seem  to  import,  the  translation  of  one  entire  piece 
of  Spanish  history.  It  must  be  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance to  all  lovers  of  antiquity  to  ascertain  how  far  the  actions 
ascribed  to  an  individual  warrior  whose  sword  controlled 
the  fate  of  one  oi'  the  greatest  nations  in  Europe  during 
more  than  half  a  century,  are  to  be  set  down  to  the  account 
of  fiction  and  credulity,  or  taken  with  just  allowances  for  the 
extravagances  and  exaggerations  of  a  romantic age,or  admit- 
ted as  facts  and  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  general  mass  of 
received  history.  An  investigation  of  this  nature  into  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  life  of 'our  Cid  Ruydiez  the  Campeador'  can- 
not, we  fear,  at  the  present  day  be  made  witji  any  expectation 
of  ati  accurate  result.  Of  those  among  us  who  are  the  least 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  old  romance,  or  romantic  history, 
few  will  have  forgotten  that  the  cool-headed  and  shrew<J 
Xervantes  has  placed  our  Cid  on  the  same  shelf  with  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio  and  the  twelve  Paladins  of  France  ;  and 
some  will  perhaps  remark  in  the  '  true  history  of  the  Cid 
Hamet  Benegeli/  who  recounted  in  Arabic  the  famous 
exploits  of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  something  like  a  covert 
allusion  to  *  the  Moor  Abenalfarax?  who  is  quoted  as  autho- 
rity for  all  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Ruydiez.  On  the  other 
hand  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  gravest  and  most  ju- 
dicious of  Spanish  historians  have  not  scrupled  to  build  on 
60  seemingly  doubtful  a   foundation;  anil  we  must  admit 
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Am.  I. — Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  from  the  Spanish  ;  by  Robert 
Soulhey.  4to.pp.i6S.  ll,  15s.  boards.  Longman.    1808. 

IN  his  preface  -to  this  very  curious,  and  in  many  respects 
very  interesting  work,  Mr.  Soulhey  has  given  his  readers 
ample  information  respecting  the  sources  from  which  he 
has  derived  his  materials  for  it  ;  since  it  is  not,  as  the  title 
would  seem  to  import,  the  translation  of  one  entire  piece 
of  Spanish  history.  It  must  be  an  object  of  great  import- 
ance to  all  lovers  of  antiquity  to  ascertain  how  far  the  actions 
ascribed  to  an  individual  warrior  whose  sword  controlled 
the  fate  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  in  Europe  during 
more  than  half  a  century,  are  to  be  set  down  to  the  account 
of  fiction  and  credulity,  or  taken  with  just  allowances  for  the 
extravagances  and  exaggerations  of  a  romantic age,or  admit- 
ted as  facts  and  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  general  mass  of 
received  history.  An  investigation  of  this  nature  into  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  life  of 'our  Cid  Ruydiez  the Campeador*  can- 
not, we  fear,  at  the  present  day  be  made  witji  any  expectation 
of  an  accurate  result.  Of  those  among  us  who  are  the  least 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  old  romance,  or  romantic  history, 
few  will  have  forgotten  that  the  cool-headed  and  shrewd 
jCervantes  has  placed  our  Cid  on  the  same  shelf  with  Ber- 
nardo del  Carpio  and  the  twelve  Paladins  of  France  ;  and 
some  will  perhaps  remark  in  the  '  true  history  of  the  Cid 
Hamet  Benegeli/  who  recounted  in  Arabic  the  famous 
exploits  of  the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  something  like  a  covert 
allusion  to  '  the  Moor  Abenalfarax?  who  is  quoted  as  autho- 
rity for  all  the  wonderful  deeds  of  Ruydiez.  On  the  other 
hand  we  ought  to  remember  that  the  gravest  and  most  ju- 
dicious of  Spanish  historians  have  not  scrupled  to  build  on 
so  seemingly  doubtful  a   foundation;  anil  we  must  admit 
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If  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  another  and  a  much  more 
serious  charge  will  be  presented  against  Mr.  Southey,  on 
account  of  the  style  of  his  translation/by  .those  over-righte- 
ous censors  who  are  always  on  the  watch  for  victims  of  their 
inquisitorial  zeal,  and  to  fix,  by  a  forced  construction,  the 
imputation  of  impiety,  blasphemy,  and  atheism,  on  the  most 
innocent  opinions  or  expressions.  We  apprehend  that  Mr. 
Southey  has,  either  from  want  of  foresight,  or  from  an  utter 
contempt  of  their  malice,  laid  himself  open  to  some  of  these 
charitable  conclusions  ;  and  shall  not  be  at  all  surprised  to 
hear  it  roundly  stated  that  '  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid/  is  an 
open  and  scandalous  attack  upon  revealed  religion.  The 
truth  is,  that  Mr.  Southey,  in  antiqnating  his  phraseology, 
has  fallen  into  a  very  close  imitation  of  the  scriptural  histo* 
rieal  style.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  this  style 
is,  of  all  others,  the  most  simple,  the  most  pure,  and,  in 
every  respect,  the  best  model  that  our  language  affords,  of 
clear  unornamental  narrative.  This  alone,  we  conceive, 
would  be  a  sufficient  justification  of  Mr.  Southey  for  adopt- 
ing it.  |  But  rf  a  further  defence  should  be  thought  requisite, 
let  us  apply  to  any  one  of  these  pious  gentlemen  who  hap- 
pens to  understand  Latin,  and  request  him  to  take  up  an  old 
chronicle  of  the  18th  or  14th  century,  and  turn  it  literally 
into  English,  using  only  such  words  and  phrases  as  were  cur- 
rent two  centuries  ago.  He  will  very  soon  start  back 
with  religious  horror  upon  the  discovery  that  he  has,  una- 
wares, been  pro phaiiing  the  sacred  language  of  our  translated 
Bible.  The  truth  is,  it  was  the  object  of  the  authors  of  that 
translation  to  give  to  the  public  a  plain  version  of  the  scrip* 
sures  in  that  style  and  language  which  were  most  familiar  to 
every  description  of  hearers;  and  therefore  a  professed  imi- 
tator of  the  common  phraseology  of  the  Ifith  century  can 
resort  to  no  model  so  safe  and  unquestionable.  Neverthe- 
less, we  think  Mr.  Southey  would  have  done  more  wisely  to 
avoid  the  recurrence  of  a  hw  peculiar  modes  of  expression, 
which,  without  doing  him  any  great  service,  may  have  ap- 
peared the  most  obnoxious  to  truly  orthodox  censoriousness. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  our  readers,  by  examples,  som% 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  entertainment  they  may  expect  to 
derive  from  a  perusal  of  the  work, 

Rodrigo(or  Ruy)  Diaz,  was  born  at  the  little  town  of  Bi- 
var  near  Burgos,  in  the  year  1026,  of  the  family  of  the  an- 
cient counts  of  Castile,  but  a  short  time  before  that  district, 
under  the  new  title  of  a  kingdom,  was  united  to  Leon  by 
King  Ferdinand  I.  His  first  exploit  in  arms  was  that  which 
is  $o  celebrated  as  the  subject  of  tl#  chef  d'oeuvre  of  Cos- 
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neille  ;  and  on  that  account  the  detail  of  it  here  given 9  on 
which  the  tragedy  was  founded,  must  be  in  some  degree  hi- 
teresting  to  all  our  readers  : 

*  Atthistimeit  came  to  pass  that  there  was  strife  between 
Count  don  Gomez,  the  lord  of  Gormaz,  and  Diego  Laynez  the  fa- 
ther of  Rodrigo  :  and  the  Count  insulted  Diego  and  gave.him  a  blow. 
Now  Diego  was  a  man  in  years,  and  his  strength  had  passed  from 
him,  sq  that  hecouid  not  take  vengeance, and  he  retired  to  his  home 
to  dwell  there  in  solitude  and  lament  over  his  dishonour.  And  he 
took  no  pleasure  in  his  food,  neither  could  he  sleep  by  night ; 
nor  would  he  lift  up  his  eyes  from  the  ground,  nor  stir 
out  of  his  house,  nor  commune  with  his  friends,  but  turned 
from  them  in  silence,  as  if  the  breath  of  his  shame  would 
taint  them.  Rodrigo  was  yet  but  a  youth,  and  the  Count  was  a 
mighty  man  in  arms,  one  who  give  his  voice  first  in  the  Cortes,  and 
was  held  to  be  the  best  in  the  war,  and  so  powerful  thaj  he  had  a 
thousand  friends  among  the  mountains.  Howbeit  all  these  things 
appeared  as  nothing  to  Rodrigo  when  he  thought  of  the  wrong  done 
to  his  father,  the  first  which  had  ever  been  offered  to  the  blood  of 
Layn  Calvo.  He  asked  nothing  but  justice  from  heaven,  and  of 
man  he  asked  only  a  fair  field  ;  and  his  father  seeing  of  how  good 
heart  he  was,  gave  him  his  sword  and  his  blessing.  The  sword  had 
been  the  sword  of  Mudarra  in  former  times,  and  when  Rodrigo 
held  its  cross  in  his  hand,  he  thought  within  himself  that  his  arm 
wa«  not  weaker  than  Mudarra's.  And  he  went  out  and  defied  the 
count  and  slew  him,  and  smote  off  his  head,  and  carried  it  hone  to 
his  father*  The  old  man  was  sitting  at  table,  the  food  lying  before 
him  untasted,when  Rodrigo  returned,and  pointing  to  the  head  which 
hung  from  the< horse's  collar,  dropping  blood*  he  bade  him  look  up, 
(or  there  was  the  herb  which  should  restore  him  to  his  appetite,  the 
tongue,  quoth  he,  which  insulted  you,  is  no  longer  a  tongue,  and 
the  hand  which  wronged  you  is  no  longer  a  hand.  And  the  old  man 
arose  and  embraced  his  son  and  placed  him  at  the  table,  saying  that 
he  who  had  brought  him  that  head  should  be  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Layn  Calvo.' 

From  what  follows  shortly  after,  it  will  appear  that  the 
poet  has  taken  great  liberties  with  the  history,  "but  no  more 
than  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  dramatic 
effect. 

*  King  Don  Fernando  was  going  through  Leon,  putting  the  king- 
dom in  order,  when  tidings  reached  him  of  the  good  speed  which 
Rodrigo  had  had  against  the  Moors.  And  at  the  same  time  there 
came  before  him  Ximena  Gomez,  the  daughter  of  the  count,  who 
fell  on  her  knees  before  him  and  said,  'Sir,Iam  the  daughter  of  count 
Don  Gomez  of  Gormaz,  and  Rodrigo  of  Bivar  has  slain  the  count,  my 
father,  and  of  three  daughters  whom  he  has  left  I  am  the  youngesr. 
Ai^d,  Sir,  I  come  to  crave  of  you  a  boon,  that  you  will  give  me  Re- 
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but  Mr.  Southey  is  of  opinion  that  the  language  of  the 
poem  is  considerably  older  than  that  of  the  works  of  Gon- 
zalo  de  Berceo  who  flourished  so  early  as  1220.  Sanchez, 
he  says,  conjectures' that  it  was  composed  within  fifty  years 
after  the  Cid's  death. 

'  Bo  that  as  it  may,' adds  Mr.  S. '  it  is  unquestionably  the  oldest 
poem  in  the  Spanish  languane.  hi  mv  judgment  it  is  as  decidedly 
and  beyond  all  comparison  the  finest*' 

In  another  place  he  says, 

*  I  have  preferred  it  to  the  Chronicles  sometimes  in  point  of  fact, 
and  always  in  point  of  costume;  for  as  the  historian  of  manners, 
this  poet,  whose  name  unfortunately  has  perished,  is  the  Homer  of 
Spain.' 

To  the  ancient  romances  (a  word  answering  to  onx  pojm- 
lar  ballads)  of  the  Cid,  Mr.  Southey  acknowledges  little 
obligation,  and  indeed  estimates  the  worth  of  the  Spanish 
romances  in  general  much  lower  than  we  have  been  ace  us? 
tomed  to  rale  them.  lie  says  that,  with  the  exception  of 
those  contained  in  the  Gmrras  civiles  de  Granada,  they  are 
f  infinitely  and  every  way  inferior'  to  our  own  national 
ballads. 

One  thing  more  we  shall  observe  before  we  enter  more 
particularly  into  the  contents  of  the  work  :  whatever  degree 
of  credit  may  be  thought  due  to  the  facts  which  it  records, 
it  must,  supposing  Mr.  Southey's  account  of  the  MSS.  to  be 
correct,  be  admitted  as  a  most  authentic,  valuable,  and  in- 
teresting: document  of  the  manners  and  sentiments  of  the 
age  in  which  those  MSS.  were  composed.  It  will  be  remark- 
ed that  the  highest  date  to  which  Mr.  Southey  has  been 
able  with  any  confidence  to  carry  either  of  them,  very  near- 
ly corresponds  with  that  of  Joinville's  history  ;  but  that  the 
events  related  are  considerably  more  than  a  century  ante- 
cedent. With  this  view,  it  would  be  an  object  of  great 
curiosity  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  contemporary 
state  ot  Fiance- and  Spain,  with  respect  to  learning,  religion, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  influence  of  the  singular  institutions 
of  chivalry  on  the  character  and  opinions  of  the  people.  But, 
whether  considered  abstractedly  or  comparatively,  as  a 
fountain  of  authentic  information  on  historical  facts,  or 
merely  a  striking  and  faithful  picture  of  manners,  we  feel  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  •  the,  Chronicle  of  the  CicJ' 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  which  of  late  years 
have  been  added  by  antiquarian  research  to  the  stock  of 
modern  literature. 
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Of  Ihe  style  adopted  by  Mr.  Southey  in  his  translation, 
We  shall  say  little,  but  that  it  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  judici- 
ously chosen,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  few  words 
and  phrases  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided  as  obsolete, 
or  not  easily  intelligible,  and  wearing  an  appearance  of  un- 
seasonable affectation,  e.  g.  '  orgullrus/  for  '  the  nonce/ 
f  Pagandom/  '  guidage'  (for  guidance,)  '  to  dispeed  him- 
self *  bight'  (for  called,  or  named,)  (  Alvar  Fafiez,  you  are 
Sib  to  the  damsels/  '  he  was  the.ir  father's  brother  and  had 
been  their  A\)o?  '  and  he  downed  with  the  dead  man/  'to 
prink  and  prank,*  '  Arbalisters'  for  cross-bow-men.  &c.  &c. 
&c.  ;  but  these  are  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Mr. 
Southey  must  not  misunderstand  us.  We  do  not  object  to 
him  the  offence  of  coining,  but  of  using  obsolete,  unusual 
and  harsh  expressions  when  ihere  is  no  reason  for  it,  and 
when  lie  actually  goes  out  of  his  way  to  find  them.  In  p.  31 
on  the  word  cilicio,  translated  '  Sackcloth/  Mr.  Southey 
remarks  in  a  note, 

'The  cilicio  was  however  made  sometimes  of  such  materials, 
that  Jo  call  it  either  hair- cloth  or  sack-cloth  would  be  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms.  In  a  future  work,  therer'ore,  wherein  it  will  frequent- 
ly be  necessary  to  mention  it,  I  shall  venture  to  anglicize  the  origi- 
nal word,  which  in  all  probability  has  already  been  done  by  some 
of  our  Catholic  writers.  I  believe  there  are  few  words  in  any 
European  language  for  which  a  precise  term  may  not  be  found  in 
our  own  ;  but  our  dictionaries  are  miserably  imperfect*  Ihe  Re- 
views have  more  than  once  censured  me  for  having  introduced  new 
words,  when  not  my  English  but  their  own  ignorance  was  in  fault." 

We  are  in  too  good  a  humour  with  Mr.  Southey  for  the 
high  entertainment  he  has  afforded  us,  to  notice  with  any 
asperity  this  little  instance  of  pettishness  on  his  part,  which 
we  shall  pass  over  by  simply  observing  that  there  is  but  a 
slightshade  of  difference  between  coining  words  and  em- 
ploying words  which  have  been  so  long  disused  as  to  bear 
the  appearance  of  a  new  coinage;  nor  does  he  at  all  shift  the 
fault  from  his  own  shoulders  by  pretending  to  fix  it  on  those 
of  his  monitors  ;  since  it  is  not  a  mark  of  very  gross  igno- 
rance, even  in  the  censors  of  modem  literature,  not  to  be 
aware  of  every  word  existing  in  WicklifFs  Bible  orTrevisa's 
chronicle.  Besides,  to  use  an  obsolete  word  without  refer- 
ence to  any  authority,  and  then  to  fall  foul  of  an  unlucky 
wight  who  has  ventured  to  condemn  it  for  Birmingham, 
wears  too  much  the  appearance  of/ a  trap  to  catch  the 
knowing  ones  /  and  we  think  too  highly  of  Mr.  Southey  to 
suppose  that  he  would  triumph  in  the  success  of  such  an 
expedient. 
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that  Cervantes  is  hardly  to  be  consulted  as  an  impartial 
judge  respecting  matters  that  wear  in  any  degree  the  air 
and  semblance  of  romance.  Where  it  is  so  difficult,  or 
rather  impossible,  to  find  a  decisive  basis  on  which  to  rest 
our  judgments,  it  becomes  the  more  desirable  to  resort  to 
every  mode  of  evidence  that  can  throw  the  greater  weight 
of  probability  into  the  one  or  the  other  scale  of  the  balance  ; 
and  the  most  satisfactory  testimony  to  be  obtained  in  a  case 
of  this  nature  must,  it  seems  to  us,  be  that  of  the  dates, 
either  positive  or  to  be  collected  from  circumstances  of  the 
original  documents ;  for  if  these  can  be  traced  with  any 
tolerable  certainty  to  the  age  of  the  events  recorded,  or  to 
the  following,  or  any  other  period  not  very  far  remote  from 
it,  it  will  be  made  to  appear  highly  credible  that  the  history 
is  true,  at  least  in  fundamental  points.  The  romances  of 
Arthur  had  no  existence  before  the  time  of  our  Norman 
ancestors,  and  those  of  Charlemagne  and  his  '  Dousiperes* 
Were  probably  unknown  till  long  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Carlovingian  dynasty. 

The  principal  body  of  this  work  is  composed  of  the 'Chro- 
nica del  famoso  Cavallero  Cid  Ruydiez  Campeador/  the 
earliest  printed  copy  of  which  bears  date  1552;  and  it  is 
stated  to  have  been  then  published  by  command  of  Ferdi- 
nand, the  brother  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  from  an  ancient 
<MS.  which  had  been  preserved  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
royal  monastery  of  Cardena,  the  depositary  of  the  bones 
of  its  illustrious  hero.  Mr.  Southey  compares  together  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  maintained  concerning 
its  author  and  the  date  of  iis  composition.  The  latter  he 
fixes  with  apparent  confidence,  at -the  latest,  before  the 
close  of  the  13th  century,  i.e.  within  about  150  years  of 
the  Cid's  death.  The  honours  of  authorship  he  refuses,  on 
the  strength  of  the  internal  testimony,  to  Abenalfarax, 
(whose  name  it  hears,  and  who  was  the  son  of  Gil  Diaz,  a 
converted  Moor  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Cid's 
companions,)  and  thinks  they  rather  belong  to  some  Spani- 
ard who  perhaps  made  use  of  Arabic  documents  in  its  com- 
position. The  printed  copies  of  this  chronicle,  Mr.  S.  in- 
forms us,  are  very  imperfect ;  and  he  has  therefore  endea- 
voured to  supply  its  deficiences  and  connect  the  history  of 
its  hero  by  blending  with  it  so  much  of  the  substance  of  two 
other  works,  (also  of  high  antiquity)  as  he  judged  necessary 
for  the  purpose. 

Of  these  supplemental  authorities,  the  first  is  the  '  Chro- 
nica general  de  fcspana,'  of  which  the  Editio  princeps  bears 
date  Zamora  1541.     It  was  printed   under  the  direction  of 
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Florian  de  Ocampo,  chronicler  to  the  emperor  Charles  the 
fifth,  king  of  Castile  and  Arraajon,  from  a  MS.  J.hen  in  the 
possession  of  the  licentiate  Martin  de  Aguilar.  Several 
other  MSS.  are  said  to  have  existed  of  it  at  the  same  lime, 
and  Master  Ocampo  is  severely  blamed  for  having  neglected 
to  compare  them  together  previous  to  publication,  by  which 
he  would  have  avoided  many  gross  defects  and  inaccuracies. 
Mr.  Southey  also  takes  him  to  task  for  using  in  his  title-page 
the  expression,  €  que  mando  componer  el  serenissimo  Rey 
Don  Alonso,'  instead  of c  que  fizo  el  muy  noble  Key  Don 
Alonso/  which  is  borne  by  all  the  other  MSS.  It  seems 
that  common  tradition,  on  the  authority  of  Don  John  Ma- 
nuel, nephew  to  king  Alonso  the  Wise,  has  assigned  thai 
celebrated  monarch  as  the  real  author  of  the  chronicle  in 
question;  and  the  words  adopted  by  Ocampo,  contrary,  as 
Mr.  S.  insists,  to  the  faith  of  all  the  MSS,  would  seem  to 
make  it,  not  the  king's  own  work,  but  that  of  some  other 
person  ^t  his  express  command.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  such  expressions  as  'made'  or  'caused  to  be  made/ 
'  did'  or'  ordered  to  be  dotie'  are  very  often  confounded, 
especially  in  speaking  of  the  actions  or  works  of  princes  ; 
and  we  do  not  feel  certain  that  either  the  words  (  que  fizo' 
in  the  title-page,  or  the  positive  assertions  said  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  preface,  are  sufficientl}*  convincing  to  fix  the. 
actual  authorship  on  so  great  and  illustrious  a  personage. 
The  fact  has  certainly  been  doubted  by  some  learned  Spa- 
niards ;  but  it  is  of  little  importance  to  the  present  question. 
AU  we  are  interested  in  is  the  public  nature,  and  the  date 
of  the  document,  which,  whether  composed  by  Don  Alonso 
himself,  or  only  by  his  order,  seems  to  be  placed  beyond 
doubt  at  some  period  between  the  middle  and  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  second  is  the  f  Poemadel  Cid'  first  published  by  San- 
chez in  his  (  Colleccion  de  Poesias  Casiellanas  anteriores  al 
Siglo  XV.'  from  a  very  antient  but  imperfect  MS.  preserved 
at  Bivar,  the  birth-place  of  the  hero.  At  the  foot  of  the 
MS.  is  an  inscription  on  which  the  date  *  En  era  de  mill  e 
CC...XLF.  a  os,'  is  distinguishable*  Mr.  Southey  endea- 
vours very  ingeniously  to  account  for  the  vacancy  without 
supposing  it  to  have  been  originally  supplied  by  another  C. 
The  JEra*  1345  corresponds  with  the  year  of  our  Lord  1S07  ; 


•  The  Spanish  mode  of  computing  dates  by  the  ZEra,  which  was  in  use  among 
them  till  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  is  explained  in  a  note  to  the  Chrouich- ;  but 
its  origin,  which  is  said  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  many  learned  distertations^ 
dtos  not  s«em  to  be  at  all  clearly  ascertained. 

B  a 
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drigo of  Bivar,  to  be  my  husband,  with  whom  I  shall  hold  mySelf 
well  married,  and  greatly  honored  ;  for  certain  I  am  that  his  pos- 
sessions will  one  day  be  greater  than  those  of  any  man  in  your  do- 
minions. Ccrtes,  Sir,  it  behoves  you  to  do  this,  because  it  is  for 
God's  service,  and  because  I  may  pardon  Rodrigo  with  a  good 
will.'  The  king  held  it  good  to  accomplish  her  desire,  and  forth- 
with ordered  letters  to  be  drawn  up  to  Itodrigo  of  Bivar,  wherein  he 
enjoined  and  commanded  him  that  he  should  come  incontinently  to 
Falencia,  for  he  had  much  to  communicate  to  him  upon  an  affair 
which  was  greatly  to  God's  service,  and  his  own  welfare  and  great 
honour. 

'  When  Rodrigo  saw  the  letters  of  his  Lord  the  king,  he  greatly 
rejoiced  in  them,  and  said  to  the  messengers  that  he  would  fulfil  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  go  incontinently  at  his  command.  And  he 
dight  himself  full  gallantly  and  well,  and  took  with  him  many  knights 
both  his  own,  and  of  his  kindred,  and  of  his  friends.  And  he  took  al- 
so many  new  amis,  and  came  to  Paleneia  to  the  king  with  tvflb  hun- 
dred of  his  peers  in  arms,  in  festival  guise  ;  and  the  king  went  out 
to  meet  him,  and  leceived  him  right  well,  and  did  him  honour;  and 
at  this  were  till  the  counts  displeased-  And  when  the  king  thought 
it  a  fit  season,  he  spake  to  him  and  said,  that  Donna  Ximena.  Go- 
mez, the  daughter  of  the  count  v\  horn  he  had  slain,  had  come  to 
ask  him  for  her  husband,  and  would  forgive  him  her  father's  death; 
wherefore  he  besought  him  to  think  it  good»to  take  her  to  be  his  wife 
in  which  case  he  would  show  him  great  favour.  When  Rodrigo 
heard  this  it  pleased  him  well,  and  he  said  to  the  king  that  he  would 
do  his  bidding  in  this,  and  in  all  other  things  which  he  might  com- 
mand, and  the  king  thanked  him  much.  And  he  sent  for  the  bi- 
shop of  Palencia,  and  took  their  *vows  and  made  them  plight  them* 
selves, each  to  the  other,  according  as  the  law  directs.  And  when  they 
were  espoused  the  king  did  them  great  honour,  and  gave  them  ma- 
ny noble  gifts  ;  and  added  to  Rodrigo's  lands  more  than  he  had  till 
then  possessed;  and  he  loved  him  greatly  in  his  heart,  because  he 
saw  that  he  was  obedient  to  his  commands,  and  for  all  that  he  had 
heard  him  say. 

*  So  Rodrigo  departed  from  the  king,  and  took  his  spouse  with 
him  to  the  house  of  his  mother,  and  gave  her  to  his  mother's  keep- 
ing. And  forthwith  he  made  a  vow  in  her  hands  that  he  would  ne- 
ver accompany  with  her,  neither  in  the  desert  nor  in  the  inhabited 
place,  till  he  had  won  five  battles  in  the  field.  And  he  besought 
his  mother  that  she  would  love  her  even  as  she  loved  him  himself.and 
that  she  would  do  good  to  her  and  shew  her  great  honour,  for  which 
he  should  ever  serve  her  with  the  better  good  will.  And  his  mother 
promised  him  so  to  do  ;  and  then  he  departed  from  them  and  went 
out  against  the  frontier  of  the  Moors/ 

This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  lady  must,  we  fear, 
Seem  rather  shocking  to  decency,  if  not  ^probability,  in  the 
eyes  of  modern  refinement ;  and  there  appear,  indeed,  to  be 
some  considerable  doubts  attending  the  whole  story.    Mr, 
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Southey,  however,  is  inclined  to  admit  its  truth  without 
qualification.  The  marriage  proved  a  most  foriunate  one. 
Xiraena  Gomez  brought  the  Cid  two  daughters,  -the  wives 
first,  of  the  infantes  of  Carrion,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Kings  Of  Arragon  and  Navarre.  She  was  the  partaker  of  all 
his  prosperous  and  evil  fortunes;  and  throughout  the  work 
there  occur  several  traits  of  domestic  affection  and  tender- 
ness, which  are  far  from  the  least  interesting  passages  con- 
tained in  it.  She  survived  her  husband  a  few  years,  and 
was  buried  with  him  in  the  monastery  of  Cardefia. 

*  When  the  French  were  in  Spain  during  the  last  war,  nothing  ex- 
cited their  curiosity  till  they  came  to  Burgos,  and  heard  thabr/fo- 
mene  was  buried  at  Cardena  :  bu  t  then  every  day  partus  were  made 
who  visited  tier  tomb,  and  spouted  over  it  passages   from  Orueille/ 

We  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  entertaining  trait  of 
French  nationality.  .  Mudarra,  mentioned  in  the  extract, 
was  one  of  the  Infantes  of  Lara,  a  romantic  brotherhood, 
whose  history  is  detailed  very  much  at  large  in  Mr*  Soulhey'* 
notes. 

After  his  action  with  the  five  Moorish  kings,  the  reputa- 
tion of  ttuy  Diaz  was  fixed  Jit  the  court  of  Castile;  and, 
during  the  remainder  o€  Ferdinand's  reign,  he  was  the  firmest 
support  of  the  throne  ;  and  the  most  active  champion  of 
the  Christian  cause,  in  the  several  wars  against  the  Moors 
of  Estremadara  and  Portugal.  On  one  of  his  expeditions  a 
signal  instance  of  the  reward  of  charity  is  recorded,  which, 
it  is  presumed,  will  hardly  obtain  implicit  credit  at  the  pre- 
sent day  among  us  heretics;  but  which,  even  now,  it  would 
probably  be  a  sin  of  the  first  magnitude  to  doubt  of  in  the 
latitude  of  Burgos.  He  and  his  companions  met  on  the  road 
a  leper  struggling  in  a  quagmire,  who  prayed  them  for  the 
love  of  God  to  help  him.  The  rest  passed  by  with  silent 
compassion;  but  Rodrigo  not  only  extricated  the  poor 
wretch  from  his  peril,  set  him  before  him  on  his  horse,  and 
brought  him  to  the  inn  where  he  lodged  for  the  night,  but 
made  him  partake  of  the  same  dish  and  of  the  same  bed  with, 
himself.  Christian  charity  certainly  never  extended  further 
than  this;  and  it  had.  its  desert ;  for  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  there  stood  before  Uodrigo  *  one  in  white  garments, 
breathing  celestial  odours,  who  said 

'  I  am  St.  Lazarus ;  and  know  that  I  was  the  leper  to  whom  thou 
didst  so  much  good  and  so  great  honour  fcr  the  love  of  God  ;  and 
because  thou  didst  this  for  his  sake, hathGod  now  granted  thee  a  great 
gift  ;  for  whensoever  that  breath  which  thou  hast  felt  shall  come 
upon  thee,  whatever  thing  thou  desired  to  do,  and  shalt  then  bc^in, 
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GtKs  appearance  is  accounted  for  in  a  way  very  honourable  to 
himself,  since  it  is  apparent  that  he  disapproved  altogether  of 
the  ambitious  designs  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  with  the  army, 
however,  on  the  occasion  of  Sancho's  assassination,  and 
pursued  the  murderer,  who  nevertheless  reached  Zamora  in 
safety,  because  the  Cid,  in  his  too  great  haste  to  overtake 
hun,  had  forgot  to  buckle  on  his  spurs,  on  which  occasion  he 
littered  a  portentous  anathema;  '  cursed  be  the  knight  who 
ever  gets  on  horseback  without  his  spurs!' 

Of  the  residence  of  Don  Alonso,  at  the  court  of  Alimay.* 
mon,  some  very  interesting  particulars  are  related,  illustra- 
tive of  the  rude  hospitality  of  the  times,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence of  a  Moorish  court.  The  story  of  his  pretended  sleep 
in  order  to  overhear  the  dialogue  between  Alimaymon  and 
his  favourites  respecting  the  defensibility  of  Toledo,  has 
been  copied  into  every  Spanish  history,  and  is  certainly  by 
no  means  improbable  in  itself,  but  it  presents,  together  with 
the  further  circumstance  of  Alonso's  equivocal  oath,  (by 
which,  in  swearing  perpetual  amity  to  Alimaymon  and  his 
sons,  he  reserved  the  right  of  disturbing  his  grandson,  when, 
and  as  often  as  he  should  feel  inclined,)  a  very  curious  ex- 
ample of  the  total  want  of  a  sense  of  common  honesty,  so  fre- 
quently observable  in  the  transaction^ of  the  dark  ages,  espe- 
cially where  a  misbeliever  is  party  to  the  contract.  Another 
instance  of  the  same  sort  occurs  in  the  conduct  of  the  Cid 
himself,*  who,  when  in  banishment,  being  reduced  to  great 
distress,  takes  up  money  of  two  Jews  of  Burgos,  on  the  secu- 
rity of  two  trunks,  full  of  imagined  treasure,  but  of  real  sand. 
This  is  a  trick  worthy  of  Gil  Bias,  or  of  that  more  accom- 
plished swindler,  DonRaphael  himself;  and  it  requires  a  tole- 
rably intimate  acquaintance  with  the  true  character  of  the  ages 
of  chivalry, not  to  start  with  surprise,  at  finding  such  an  action 
ascribed  to  the  most  honourable  knight  in  Christendom. 

The  death  of  Don  Saneho  did  nor  put  an  immediate  stop 
to  the  calamities  of  the  people  of  Zamora :  and  the  third 
book  of  the  history  opens  with  a  very  particular  account  (well 
worthy  of  notice  for  the  insight  which  it  affords  into  some 
of  the  customs  of  the  age)  of  the  'impeachment'  of  the 
town  for  harbouring  the  murderer,  and  of  the  combat  under- 
taken on  the  occasion,  by  Diego  Ordonez  the  challenger, 
singly  against  five  of  Donna  Urraca's  champions.  Nor  is 
what  follows,  at  all  less  interesting  with  respect  to  the  oath 
of  purgation,  which  Don  Alonso  was  obligted  to  take,  pre- 
vious to  the  admission  of  his  claims  on  the  succession  to  the 
crown,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  himself  from  suspicions 
w^ich  appear  to  have  been  strongly  entertained  of  bis  being 
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accessary  to  the  murder.  On  this  occasion,  the  conduct  of 
the  Cid  gave  very  great  offence  to  the  king,  which  it  seems, 
he  did  not  cordially  forgive  till  many  years  after,  when  the 
personal  conquests  of  that  hero  had  rendered  him  equal 
in  power  to  any  sovereign  prince  in  Spain,  and  it  hecame  a 
matter  of  prudence,  or  even  necessity,  to  keep  him  in  his 
allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Castile. 

'  And  the  king  came  forward  upon  a  high  stage,  that  all  the  peo- 
ple might  see  him,  and  my  Cid  came  to  him  to  receive  the  oath ; 
and  my  Cid  took  the  book  of  the  gospels  and  opened  it,  and  laid  it 
upon  the  altar,  and  the  king  laid  his  hands  upon  it,  and  the  Cid  said 
unto  him  "  King  Don  Alfonso,  you  come  here  to  swear  concerning 
the  death  of  King  Don  Sancho  your  brother,  that  you  neither  slew 
him  nor  took  counsel  for  his  death  ;  say  now  you  and  these  hidal- 
gos, if  ye  swear  this/'  And  the  king  and  the  hidalgos  answered  and 
said,  '<  yea,  we  swear  it."  And  the  Cid  said,  "  If  ye  knew  of  this 
thing,  or  gave  command  that  it  should  be  done,  may  you  die  even, 
such  a  death  as  your  brother  king  Don  Sancho,  by  the  hand  of  a 
villain  whom  you  trust,  one  who  is  not  a  hidalgo,  from  another  land, 
not  a  Castilian  ;''  and  the  king  and  the  knights  who  were  with  him, 
aaid,  Amen.  And  the  king's  colour  changed  ;  and  the  Cid  repeated 
the  oath  to  him  a  second  time,  and  the  king  and  the  twelve  knights* 
said  Amen  in  like  mann»r,  and  in  like  manner  the  countenance  of 
the  king  changed  again.  And  my  Cid  repeated  the  oath  unto  him 
a  third  time,  and  the  king  and  the  knights  said  amen;  but  the 
wrath  of  the  king  was  exceeding  great,  and  he  said  to  the  Cid, 
*'  Ruydiez,  why  dost  thou  thus  press  me,  man  ?  To-day  thou  swear- 
«st  me,  and  tomorrow  thou  wilt  kiss  my  hand."  And -from  that 
day  forward,  there  was  no  love  towards  my  Cid,  in  the  heart  of  the 
'king/ 

The  new  monarch,  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  opportunity 
of  venting  the  ill  humour  thus  conceived  against  the  cham- 
pion of  the  crown.  The  immediate  cause  of  his  banish- 
ment is  not  worth  relating  ;  but  some  circumstances  attend- 
ing his  departure  are  so  very  interesting,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  amplitude  of  our  extracts  already  made,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  them  in  this  place.  As  sooti  as  his  sen- 
tence had  been  pronounced, 

i  The  Cid  sent  for  all  his  friends  and  his  kinsmen  and  vassals,  and 
told  them  how  King  Don  Alonso  had  banished  him  from  the  land, 
and  asked  of  them,  who  would  follow  him  into  banishment,  and  who 


*  These  twelve  knights  answer  in  a  remarbible  manner  to  the  '  Compurgators' 
of  our  old  Saxon  law.  We  do  nut  find  that  Mr.  Southev  has  observe;]  tfii^  resem- 
blance i  but  the  reader  will  find  in  his  Dotes,  some  good  illustrations  of  the  Spa- 
nish laws  in  this  respect. 
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ing  received  many  new  ones  he  lost  much  blood,  and  perceiving  tha! 
his  strength  was  failing,  he  sent  to  call  the  King  Don  Garcia,  with 
allspeed.  And  as  the  king  came,  the  CountDon  Pedro  Frojaz,  met 
him,  and  said,  an  honourable  gift,  sir,  hath  my  brother  Don  Rodrigo 
to  give  you,  but  you  lose  him  in  gaining  it.  And  tears  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  the  king,  and  he  made  answer,  and  said,  it  may  indeed  be 
that  Don  Rodrigo  may  lose  his  life  in  serving  me,  but  the  good  name 
which  he  hath  gained,  and  the  honour  which  he  leaveth  to  his  de- 
scendants, death  cannot  takeaway;  saying  this,  he  came  to  the  place 
where  Don  Rodrigo  was,  and  Don  Rodrigo  gave  into  his  hands,  the 
king  Don  Sancho  his  brother,  and  asked  him  three  times  if  he  wa* 
tlischarged  of  his  prisoner;  and  when  the  king  had  answered,  yes, 
Don  Rodrigo  said,  for  me,  sir,  the  joy  which  I  have  in  your  vic- 
tory is  enough  ;  give  the  rewards  to  these  good  Portuguese,  who 
with  so  good  a  will  have  put  their  livea  upon  a  hazard  to  serve  yqii, 
and  in  all  things,  follow  their  counsel,  and  you  will  not  err  therein. 
i  laving  said  this,  he  kissed  the  king's  hand,  and  lying  upon  his 
shield,  for  he  felt  his  breath  fail  him,  with  his  helmet  for  a  pillow, 
he  kissed  the  cross  of  his  sword  in  remembrance  of  that,  on  which 
the  incarnate  Sun  of  God  had  died  for  him,  and  rendered  up  his 
soul  into  the  hands  of  his  creator.  This  was  the  death  of  one  of  the 
most  worthy  knights  of  the  world,  Don  Rodrigo  Frojaz.  In  all  the 
conquests  which  king  Don  Fernando  had  made  from  the  Moors  of 
Portugal,  great  part  had  he  borne^  insomuch,  that  that  king  was 
wont  to  say,  that  other  princes  might  have  more  dominions  than 
he,  but  two  such  knights  as  his  two  Rodrigos,  meaning  my  Cid  and 
this  good  knight,  there  was  none  but  himself  who  had  for  vassals. 

*  Then  king  Don  Garcia  being  desirous  to  be  in  the  pursuit  him- 
self, delivered  his  brother  into  the  hands  of  six  knights,  that  they 
should  guard  him,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done.  And  when  he 
was  gone,  king  Don  Sancho  said  unto  the  knights,  let  me  go,  and 
I  will  depart  out  of  your  country  and  never  enter  it  again;  and  I 
will  reward  ye  well,  as  long  as  ye  live:  but  they  answered  him, 
that  forno  reward  would  they  commit  such  disloyalty,  but  would 
guard  him  well,  not  offering  him  any  injury,  till  they  had  delivered 
him  to  hisbrother,  the  king  DonGarcia.  While  they  were  parleying, 
Alvar  Pan oz  Mi  nay  a  came  up,  he  to  whom  the  king  had  given  horse 
and  arms  before  the  battle;  and  he  seeing  the  king  held  prisoner, 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  let  loose  my  lord  the  king,  and  he 
spurred  his  horse  and  made  at  them,  and  before  his  lance  was  bro^ 
ken  he  overthrew  two  of  them,  and  so  bestirred  himself  that  he  put 
the  others  to  flight ;  and  he  took  the  horses  of  the  two  whom  he 
had  smote  down,  and  gave  one  to  the  king  and  mounted  the  other 
himself,  for  his  own  was  hurt  in  the  rescue  ;  and  they  went  toge- 
ther to*  a  little  rising  ground  where  there  was  yet  a  small  body  of 
the  knights  of  their  party,  and  Alvar  Fanez  cried  out  to  them  aloud, 
ye  see  here  the  king  our  lord,  who  is  free;  now  then  remember  the 
good  name  of  the  Castilians,  and  let  us  not  lose  it  this  day.  And- 
about  four  hundred  knights  gathered  about   him.     And  while  they^ 
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Stood  there,  they  saw  theCid  Ruydiez  coming  up  with  three  hundred 
knights,  for  he  had  not  been  in  the  battle,  and  they  knew  his  green 
pennon.  And  when  king  Don  Sancho  beheld  it  his  heart  rejoiced, 
and  he  said,  now  let  us  descend  into  the  plain,  for  he  of  good  for- 
tune cometh;  and  he  said,  be  of  good  heart,  for  it  is  the  will  of 
God  that  I  should  recover  my  kingdom,  for  I  have  escaped  from 
captivity,  and  seen  the  death  of  Don  llodrigo  Frojaz  who  took  me, 
and  Ruydiez,  the  fortunate  one  cometh.  And  the  king  went  down 
to  him  and  welcomed  him  right  joyfully,  saying,  in  happy  time  you 
are  come,  my  fortunate  Cid,  never  vassal  succoured  his  lord  in  such, 
season  as  you  now  succour  me,  for  the  king  my  brother,  had  over- 
come me.  Arid  the  Cid  answered,  sir,  be  sure  that  you  shall  reco- 
ver the  day,  or  I  will  die  ;  for  wheresoever  you  go,  either  you  shall 
be  victorious,  or  I  will  meet  my  death. 

'  By  this  time  king  Don  Garcia  returned  from  the  pursuit,  singing 
as  he  came  full  joyfully,  for  he  thought  that  the  king  his  brother 
was  a  prisoner,  and  his  great  power  overthrown.  But  there  came 
one  and  told  him  that  Don  Sancho  was  rescued,  and  in  the  field 
again,  ready  to  give  him  battle  a  second  time.  Bravely  was  that 
second  battle  fought  on  both  sides;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great 
prowess  of  the  Cid,  the  end  would  not  have  been  as  it  was:  and 
in  the  end,  the  Galegos  and  Portuguese  were  discomfited,  and  the 
king  Don  Garcia  taken  in  his  turn.  And  in  that  battle,  the  two 
brethren  of  Don  Rodrigo  Frojaz,  Don  Pedro,  and  Don  Vermui, 
were  slain,  and  the  two  sons  of  Don  Pedro,  so  that  five  of  that  fa- 
mily died  that  day.  And  the  king  Don  Sancho  put  his  brother  in 
better  ward  than  his  brother  three  hours  before  had  put  him,  for  he 
put  him  in  chains^  and  sent  him  to  the  strong  castle  of  Luna.  (?.  44.) 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  Don  Sancho  presents 
almost  as  good  a  lesson  for  ambition  as  the  life  of  Charles 
the  twelfth  of  Sweden.  After  the  conquest  ofGalieia,  he 
turned  his  arms  against  his  second  brother,  Alonzo  king  of 
Leon,  whom  he  compelled  to  seek  refuge  with  Alimaymon 
the  Moorish  king  of  Toledo.  But,  ill  satisfied  with  all  his 
asquisitions,  as  long  as  any-thing  remained  to  be  acquired, 
he  lastly  embarked  his  honour  on  the  pitiful  enterprise  of 
wresting  from  his  Sister,  Donna  Urraca,  the  single  town  of 
Zamora,  which  had  been  assigned  as  her  portion  by  the  last 
will  of  King  Ferdinand  their  father.  Before  this  place  he 
perished,  in  the  year  1073,  in  the  8th  of  his  reign,  by  the 
hand  of  an  obscure  assassin  named  Vellido  Dolfos. 

During  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  we  hear  little  of 
(  my  Cid'  except  indeed  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  which  he 
rescued  the  king  from  the  most  imminent  danger  by  opposing 
himself  singly  to  thirteen  armed  assailants,  of  whom  he  slew 
eleven.  This  anecdote  will  probably  be  ranked  in  the  same 
class  with  the  miracle  of  the  leper.  Bui  the  iufrequency  of  the 
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that  sfialt  thou  accomplish  to  thy  heart's  desire,  whether  it  be  in 
battle  or  aught  else,  so  that  thy  honour  shall  go  on  increasing  from 
day  to  dky,'  &c.  Sec. 

But  this  miracle  of  the  leper  is,  it  seems,  no  uncommon  oos- 
eurrence  in  the  lives  of  ^ints.  ft  was  after  the  conquest  of 
Coimhra,  (the  most  important  of  Ferdinand's  exploits  against 
the  Moors),  that  Ruy  Diaz  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, which,  in  that  early  age  of  chivalry,  was  still  an  ob- 
ject of  rare  and  difficult  acquisition  ;  and  about  that  time, 
the  deputes  from  the  five  kings  whom  he  had  conquered  first 
saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Cid  (Lord),  which  Ferdinand 
decreed  he  should  from  thenceforth  bear,  as  a  mark  of  espe- 
cial distinction  from  all  his  other  nobles, 

The  death  of  Ferdinand  (A.  106*5),  wasan  event  most  disas- 
trous to  the  repose  of  the  christian  states  in  Spain ;  since,  agree- 
ably  to  the  pernicious  practice  then  prevalent  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  he,  on  his  death-bed  divided  his  dominions  among 
his  three  sons,  reserving  out  of  that  distribution,  certain 
smaller  territories  also  for  the  subsistence  of  his  daughters. 
The  kingdom  of  Castile,  and  with  it  the  important  services 
of  the  Cid,  fell  to  Don  Sancho  as  his  allotment.  u  Now  the 
kings  of  Spain,  were  of  the  blood  of  the  Goths,  which  was 
a  fierce  bloody  for  it  had  many  times  come  to  pass  among 
the  Gothic  kings,  that  brother  had  slain  brother  upon  this 
quarrel;  and  from  this  blood  was  Don  Sancho  descended." 
Accordingly,  no  sooner  had  he  successfully  repelled  an  in- 
vasion of  the  king  of  Arragon  (in  which  the  Cid  had  per-, 
formed  such  important  services,  that  he  was  in  consequence 
elevated  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army,  and  thenceforth 
stiled  the  '  Campeador,'*  than  he  discovered  a  pretext  for 
invading  the  dominions  of  his  brother  Garcia,  king  of  Gal- 
licia.  Of  course  we  shall  not  pretend  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  transactions  of  the  war  that  ensued;  but  perhaps  we 
shall  hardly  find  a  more  favourable  specimen  of  the  spirit 
with  which  Mr.  Southey  has  performed  his  task  than  in  the 
account  of  the  final  battle  of  Santarem.  With  regard  to 
the  principal  actors  whose  names  occur  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  Count  Garcia  Ardo- 
jiez  was  a  Castilian  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  ser- 
vice of  king  Sancho  ;  Alvar  Faiiez  M  in  aye,  the  hero  of  the 
day,  was  through  life  the  favourite  friend  and  companion  of 


*  Because,  says' the  text,  '  when  the  host  was  in  the  field,  it  vas  his  office  to 
choose  the  plac«  for  encaiDruneuts  j'  ether  writers,  however,  give  a  different  ety* 
laolojy  of  the  tenn» 
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the  Cid,  and  next  to  him  in  renown  ;  Rodrigo  Frojaz  was 
a  noblemur  of*  Ga!icia,  and  had  received  very  ill  treatment 
from  his  sovereign  Don  Garcia,  to  whom  nevertheless  he 
continued  to  devote  bis  honour  and  his  lite. 

*  Count  Don  Garcia  came  in  the  front  of  king  Don  Sancho' s  army, 
and  in  the  one  wing,  was  the  Couiu  de  Mottzon,  and  Count  Don 
Nuno  de  Lora ;  and  the  Count  Don  Fruela  of  vsrurias  in  the  other  ; 
and  the  king  was  in  the  rear,  with  Don  Diego  de  Osma,  who  ear- 
ns banner;  and  in  this  manner  were  they  arrayed  on  the 
one  gi  ie,  and  on  the  other,  being  ready  for  the  onset.  Ana  king 
Don  Garcia  bravely  encouraged  his  men,  saying,  vassals  and  friends, 
ye  s«  the  great  wrong  which  ihe  king  my  brother  doth  unto  me, 
taking  trom  me  my  kingdom  ;  I  beseech  ye,  help  roe  now  to  dea- 
fen ;  it,  for  ye  well  know  that  all  which  I  had  therein,  I  divided 
among  yc,  keeping  ye  for  a  season  like  this.  And  they  answered, 
great  benefits  nave  we  received  at  your  hands,  and  we  will  serve  you 
to  the  utmost  of  our. power.  Now  when  the  two  hosts  were  ready 
to  join  battle,  Alvar  FafiVz  came  to  King  Don  Sancho,  and  said  to 
him,  Sir,  I  have  played  away  my  horse  and  arms,  I  beseech  you 
giv»i  me  others  for  this,  battle,  and  I  will  be  a  right  good  one  for  you 
this  day ;  if  I  do  not  for  you  the  service  of  six  knights,  hold  me  for 
a, traitor.  1  And  the  Count  Don  Garcia,  who  heard  this,  said  to  the 
jcing,  give  him,  sir,  what  he  asketh,  and  the  king  ordered,  that  horse 
and  arms  should  be  given  him.  So  the  armies  joined  battle  brave- 
ly on  both  sides,  and  it  was  a  sharp  onset ;  maiTy  were  the  heavy 
blows  which  were  given  on  both  sides,  and  many  were  the  horses 
that  were  slain  in  that  encounter,  and  many  the  men.  Now  my 
Cid  had  not  yet  come  up  into  the  field. 

^  Now  Don   ltodngo   Frojaz,  and   his    brother,  and  the  knights 

who  were  with  them,  had  resolved   to    make  straight  for  the  banner 

of  the  king  of  Castille.     And   they  broke  through  the  ranks  of  the 

Castillians,  and  made  their  way  into  the  middle  of  the  enemy's  host, 

doing  marvellous  feats  of  arms.     Then  was  the  fight  at  the  hottest, 

for  they  did  their  best  to  win  the  banner,  and  the  others  to  defend 

it ;   the  remembrance  of  what  they  had  formerly  done,  and  the  hope 

of  gaining  more  honours,  heartened  them,    and  with  the  Castiiliaus 

there  was  their  king  giving   them   brave  example  as  well  as  brave 

words.     The  press  of  the  battle  was  here  ;  here  died  Gonzalo  de  Sies 

a  right  valiant  Portuguese  on  the  part  of  Don  Garcia,   but  on  Don 

Suncho's  part    the    Count    Don    Nuno  was    sorely   wounded,   and 

thrown  from  las  horse;  and  Count  Don  Garcia  Ordonez,  was  made 

prisoner,  and  the   banner  of  king   Don  Sancho  wa*s  beaten   down, 

and   the    king  himself  a\o.  The  first  who  encountered  him  was  Dan 

Gomes  Echiguis,  he  from  whom  the  old  Sousas  of  Portugal  derived 

their  descent;   he  was  the  first  who  set  his  lance  against  King  Don 

Sancho,  and  the   other  one  w\s  Don  Monmho  Hermigis,   and  Don 

Rodiigo  made  .way  through  the  press    and   laid   hands  on  him  and 

took  him..     But  in  the  struggle  his  old  wounds  bjirst  open,  and  hav- 
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would  remain  at  home.  Then  Alvar  Faiiez,  who  was  his  cousin- 
merman,  came  forward  and  said,  "  Cid,  we  will  all  go  with  you, 
'through  desert,  and  through  peopled  country,  and  never  fail  you. 
Ju  your  service  we  will  spend  our  mules  and  horses,  our  wealth 
end  our  garments,  and  ever  while  we  live,  be  unto  you  loyal  friends 
and  vassals.*'  And  they  all* confirmed  what  Alvar  Faftez  had  said, 
and  the  Cid  thanked  them  for  their  love,  and  said  that  there  might 
come  a  time   in  which  he  should  guerdon  them, 

i  And  as  he  was  a  Gout  to  depart,  he  looked  back  upon  his  own 
liome,  and  when  he  saw  his  hall  deserted,  the  household  chests  un- 
fasteued,  the  doors  open,  no  clonks  hanging  up,  no  seats  in  the  porch, 
no  hawkes  upon  the  perches,  the  tears  came  into  his  eyes,  and  he 
said,  *'  My  enemies  have  done  this,  God.  be  praised  for1  all  things." 
And  he  turned  toward  the  east,  and  knelt  and  said,  "  Holy  Mary 
•mother,  and  all  Saints,  pray  to  God  for  me,  that  he  may  give  me 
strength  to'  destroy  all  the  pagans,  and  to  win  enough  from  them  to 
quite  my  friends  therewith,  and  all  those  who  follow  and  help  me." 
'J'ben  h<  called  for  Alvar  jFejiez^  and  said  unto  him,  "  Cousin,  the 
poor  have  no  part  in  the  wrong  which  the  king  hath  done  us,  see 
now  that  fib  arofig  be  done  unto  them  along  our  road/'and  he  called 
for  his  horse.  And  then  an  old  woman  who  was  standing  at  her 
door,  said,  **  go  in  a  lucky  minute,  and  make  fcpoil  of  whatever  you 
wish.''  And  with  this  proverb  be  rode  on,  saying,  "friends,  by 
Ood's  good  pleasure,  we  shall  return  to  Castille,  with  great  honour 
and  great  gain.'* ,,  And  as  they  went  out  from  Bivar,  they  had  a 
crow  on  their  right  hand,  and  when  they  came  to  Burgos,  they 
had  a  crow  on  the  left/ 

We  pass  over  the  following  particulars  of  the  Cid's  ba- 
.nishmenl  in  order  to  tome  to  the  very  affecting,  passage 
descriptive  of  his  parting  from  Donna  Ximena  his  wife, 
and  his  daughters,  who  were  then  at  the  monastery  of  St. 
Pedro  de  Cardena,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pity  of 
Burgos, 

«  The  cocks  were  crowing  amain,  and  the  day  began  to  break- 
when  the  good  campeador  reached  St.  Pedro's.  The  Abbot  E>! 
Sisebuto  was  saying  matins,  and  D.  Ximena,  and  five  of  her  ladies 
of  good  lineage  were  with  him,  praying  to  God  and  St.  Peter,  to 
help  my  Cid.  And  when  he  called  at  the  gate,  and  they  knew  hll 
voice,  God,  what  a  joyful  man  was  the  Abbot  D.  Sisebuto  !  Out 
into  the  court-yard  they  went,  with  torches  and  with  tapers,  and 
the  Abboi  gave  thanks  unto  God,  that  he  now  beheld  the  face  of 
my  Cid.  And  the  Cid  told  him  all  that  had  befallen  him,  and  how 
he  was  a  banished  man;  and  he  gave  him  fifty  marks  for  himself, 
and  one  hundred  for  D.  Ximena  and  her  children.  "  Abbot/'  said 
he,  "  1  leave  two  little  girls  behind  me,  whom  I  commend  to  ycur 
care,  'lake  you  care  of  them,  and  of  my  wife,  and  of  her  ladies: 
and  when  this  money  be  gone,  if  it  be  not  enough,  supply  them 
abundantly;  tor  every  mark  which  you  expend  upon  them,   I  will 
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give  the  monastery  four,  and  the  Abbot  promised  to  do  this  with  a 
right  good  will.  Then  D.  Ximena  came  up,  and  her  daughters  with 
her,  each  of  them  borne  in  arms,  and  she  knelt  down  on  both 
her  knees  before  her  husband,  weeping  bitterly  ;  and  she  would  have 
kissed  his  hand,  and  she  said  to  him,  '  lo,  now  you  are  banished 
from  the  land  of  mischief-making  men,  and  here  am  I  with  your 
daughters,  who  are  little  ones,  and  of  tender  years,  and  we  and  you 
must  be  parted,  even  in  your  life-time,  for  the  love  of  St.  Mary, 
tell  me  now  what  we  shall  do.'  And  the  Cid  took  the  children  in 
his  arms,  and  held  them  to  his  heart  and  wept,  for  he  dearly  loved 
them.  *  Please  God  and  St.  Mary,'  said  he,  t  I  shall  yet  live  to 
give  these  my  daughters  in  marriage  with  my  own  hands,  and  to  do 
you  service  yet,  my  honoured  wife,  whom  X  have  ever  loved,  even 
as  my  own  soul.' 

4  A  great  feast  did  they  make  that  day,  in  the  monastery  of  tha 
good  Campeador,  and  the  bells  of  St.  Pedro  rung  merrily.  Mean- 
time tidings  had  gone  through  Castile,  how  my  Cid  was  banished 
from  the  land,  and  great  was  the  sorrow  of  the  people.  Some  left 
their  houses  to  follow  him,  others  forsook  their  honourable  offices 
which  they  held.  And  that  day,  a  hundred  and  fifteen  knights  as- 
sembled at  the  bridge  of  Arlanzon,  all  in  quest  of  my  Cid  ;  and  there 
Martin  Antolinez  joined  them,  and  they  rode  on  together  to  St. 
Pedro's.  And  tvhen  he  of  Bivar  knew  what  a  goodly  company 
was  coming  to  join  him,  he  rejoiced  in  his  own  strength,  and  rode 
out  to  meet  them,  and  greeted  them  full  courteously;  and  they 
kissed  his  hand,  and  he  said  to  them,  "  I  pray  to  God  that  I  may  one 
day  requite  ye  well,  because  ye  have  forsaken  your  houses  and  your 
heritages  for  my  sake,  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  pay  ye  two  fold." 
Six  days  of  the  term  allotted  were  now  past,  and  three  only  remained; 
if  after  that  time,  he  should  be  found  in  the  king's  dominions,  nei- 
ther for  gold  nor  for  silver  could  he  then  escape.  That  day  they 
feasted  together,  and  when  it  was  evening,  the  Cid  distributed 
among  them  all  that  he  had,  giving  to  each  man  according  to  what 
he  was;  and  he  told  them,  that  they  must  meet  at  mass  after  ma- 
tins, and  depart  at  that  early  hour.  Before  the  cock  crew,  they 
were  ready,  and  the  Abbot  said  the  mass  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and 
when  it  was  done,  they  left  theehurch  and  went  to  horse.  And  my 
Cid  embraced  D. Ximena  and  his  daughters  and  blest  them  ;  and  the 
parting  between  them  was  like  the  separating  the  nail  from  the  quick 
flesh  ;  and  he  wept  and  continued  to  look  round  after  them.  Then 
Alvar  Faftez,  came  up  to  him  and  said,  "  where  is  your  courage 
my  Cid  ?  In  a  good  hour  were  you  born  of  woman.  Think  of  our 
road  now:  these  sorrows  will  yet  be  turned  into  joy."  (?.  103.) 

We  have  found  ourselves  insensibly  drawn  in, by  the  very 
interesting  nature  of  the  work,  to  give  a  much  more  ample 
detail  of  its  contents  than  we  at  first  intended,  yet,  copious 
as  we  have  been  in  our  extracts,we  have  omitted  several  pas- 
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sages  which  we  had  marked  with  the  pencil,  as  deserving  of 
particular  attention,  and  as  we  proceed,  shall  be  compel- 
led to  abridge  still  more  of  the  pleasure  which  we  had  wished 
to  convey  to  our  readers. 

(To  be  continued). 
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I.  The  Bakerian  Lecture,  on  some  new  Phenomena  of 
Chemical  Changes  produced  by  Electricity,  particularly 
the  Decomposition  of  the  fixed  Alkalies,  and  the  Exhibit 
lion  of  the  new  Substances  which  constitute  their  Bases  ; 
and  on  the  general  Nature  of  Alkaline  Bodies.  By 
Humphrey  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S.  M.H.I.  J.—  We  have 
noticed  in  a  former  number  of  our  journal,  Mr.  Davy's 
conjecture,  that  by  the  application  of  those  high  powers 
of  electricity  developed  by  the  galvanic  apparatus, 
a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  true  elements  of 
bodies  [might  be  acquired,  than  what  is  hitherto  pos- 
sessed. We  have  now  to  relate  the  brilliant  success  of 
this  admirable  experimentalist  and  acute  reasoner  in*  the 
prosecution  of  his  labours,  which  ha^a  led  him  to  the 
discovery  of  the  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  After  de- 
scribing the  powers  of  his  apparatus,  and  an  unsuccessful 
attempt   to  effect  the  wished  for  decomposition,  he  says — » 

*  The  presence  of  water  appearing  tbus  to  prevent  any  de- 
composition, I  used  potash  in  igneous  fusion.  By  means  of  a 
stream  of  oxygen  gas  from  a  gasometer  applied  to  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp,  which  was  thrown  on  a  platina  spoon  con- 
taining potash,  this  alkali  was- kept  for  some  minutes  in  a  strong 
red  heat,  and  in  a  state  of  perfect  fluidity.  The  spoon  was 
preserved  in  communication  with  the  positive  side  of  the  bat- 
tery of  the  power  of  100  of  6  inches,  highly  charged,  and  the 
connexion    from  the   negative   side  was  made   by  a    platina  wire. 

'  By  this  arrangement  some  brilliant  phenomena  were  produced. 
The  potash  appeared  a  conductor  in  a  high  degree,  and  as 
long  as  the  communication  was  preserved,  a  most  intense  light 
was  exhibited  at  the  negative  wire,  and  a  column  of  flame  which 
seemed  to  be  owing  to  the  developement  of  combustible  matter, 
arose  from  the  point  of  contact. 

4  When  the  order  was  changed,  so  that  the  platina  spoon 
was  made  negative,  a  vivid  and  constant  light  appeared  at  tfefc 
opposite  point;  there  was  no  effect  of  inflammation  round  it; 
but  aeriform  globules,  which  inflamed  in  the  atmosphere  rose 
through  the  potash.' 
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1  Though  potash  perfectly  dried  by  ignition,  is  a  non-con- 
ductor, yet  it  is  rendered  a  conductor  by  a  very  slight  addition  of 
moisture,  which  does  not  perceptibly  destroy  its  aggregation,  and 
in  this  state  it  readily  fuses  and  decomposes  by  strong  electrical 
powers. 

*  A  small  piece  of  pure  potash  which  had  been  exposed  for  a 
few  seconds  to  the  atmosphere,  so  as  to  give  conducting  power  to 
the  surface,  was  placed  upon  an  insulated  disc  of  platina,  con- 
nected with  the  negative  side  of  the  battery  of  the  power  of 
250  of  6  and  4  in  a  state  of  intense  activity  ;  and  a  platina 
wire  communicating  with  the  positive  side,  was  brought  in  con* 
tact  with  the  upper  surface  of  the  alkali.  The  whole  apparatus 
was  in  the  open  atmosphere. 

1  Under  these  circumstances  a  vivid  action  was  soon  observed 
to  take  place.  The  potash  began  to  fuse  at  both  its  points  of 
electrization  ;  there  was  a  violent  effervescence  at  the  upper 
surface  ;  at  the  lower  or  negative  surface,  there  was  no  libe- 
ration of  elastic  fluid,  but  small  globules  having  a  high  me- 
tallic lustre,  and  being  precisely  similar  in  visible  characters  to 
ouicksilver,  appeared,  some  of  which  burnt  with  explosion  and  bright 
flame,  as  soon  as  they  were  formed  ;  and  others  remained,  and 
were  merely  tarnished  and  finally  covered  with  a  white  film 
which  formed  on  their  surfaces/ 

Such  are  the  beautiful  experiments  which  have  ef- 
fected the  decomposition  of  potash.  The  globules  are  a 
peculiar  inflammable  principle,  the  basis  of  the  alkali  ; 
the  same  substance'  was  produced,  when  copper,  silver, 
gold,  plumbago,  or  even  charcoal  were  employed  for 
compleating  the  circuit. 

From  soda  Mr.  Davy  obtained  also  a  similar  inflam- 
mable basis.  But  its  decomposition  requires  an  electrical 
power  of  much  higher  intensity  ;  the  basis  of  potash  re» 
mains  fluid  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the 
time  of  its  production,  but  the  basis  of  soda,  though, 
fluid  at  the  heat  requisite  to  its  production,  becomes  solid 
upon   cooling,   and  appears  to   have   the  lustre  of  silver. 

The  gas  which  is  emitted  at  the  upper  and  positive  surface, 
proved  to  be  pure  oxygen.  Thus  then  was  the  analysis 
of  the  alkalis  complete,  the  synthesis  confirmed  the  truth, 
of  the  analytic  conclusions  ;  the  inflammable  bases  of  the 
alkalies  attract  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
thus  converted  into  potash  and  soda  respectively.  If  the 
energy  of  affinity  be  exalted  by  heat,  they  burn  with  a 
brilliant  white  flame,  giving  the  same  products.  The 
weights  of  the  alkalis  produced  exceed  considerably  those 
of  the  basefc. 

C  2 
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On  the  Properties  and  Nature  of  the  Basis  of  Potash. 

It  is  difficult  to  preserve  and  confine  these  bodies,  as 
they  act  upon  almost  every  body  with  which  they  como 
in  contact.  Recenthr  distilled  naphtha  answers  the  best,  in 
it  they  remain  many  days  unchanged. 

The  base  of  potash  at  the  freezing  point  of  water  is  hard 
and  brittle,  and  when  broken  has  a  beautiful  crystalline 
texture,  perfectly  white,,  with  a  high  metallic  splendour. 
At  50°  Fahrenheit  it  is  soft  and  malleable.  With  the  lustre 
of  silver  ;  at  60°  and  70°  it  has  an  imperfect  degree  of 
fluidity  ;  at  100°  its  fluidity  is  perfect,  and  the  eye  cannot 
distinguish  it  from  mercury.  In  a  temperature  approach- 
ing a  red  heat,  it  is  converted  into  vapour,  and  is  found 
unaltered  by  distillation.  It  is  a  perfect  conductor  of 
electricity  and  heat ;  though  in  all  these  sensible  pro- 
perties it  resembles  the  metals,  it  differs  remarkably  from 
?ill  of  them  in  specific  gravity.  It  does  not  sink  in  double 
distilled  naphtha;  and  Mr.  Davy  has  calculated  that  its 
relative  weight,  compared  with  water,  is  as  ()  to  10.  This 
calculation  (supposing  it  not  far  from  the  truth),  makes  it 
the  lightest  fluid  body  known. 

It  unites  with  oxygen  in  more  proportions  than 
one.  If  it  be  heated  in  a  quantity  of  oxygen  not  suffi- 
cient to  convert  it  wholly  into  potash,  a  solid  is  formed 
of  a  greyish  colour,  which  is  a  mixture  of  potash,  and 
its  basis  at  a  lower  degree  of  oxygenation;  this  last  sub* 
stance  is  easily  convertible  into  potash,  by  an  additional 
quantity  of  oxygen.  In  oxy  muriatic  acid,  the  bases 
of  potash  inflames  spontaneously,  and  forms  muriate  of 
potash.  It  decomposes  water  with  great  violence,  hydro- 
gen escapes,  there  is  an  explosion  with  a  brilliant  flame, 
and  a  solution  of  pure  potash  is  the  result.  So  great 
is  the  energy  of  its  action  upon  water,  that  it  discovers 
and  decomposes  the  small  quantities  of  water  contained 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  even  when  they  have  been  care- 
fully purified.  Its  action  upon  ihe  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  is  such  as  may  be  expected  from  its  superior  at- 
traction to  oxygen.  It  forms  alloys  with  metals,  and 
suiphurets  and  phosphorets  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus; 
it  unites  with  mercury  in  several  different  proportions; 
one  part  added  to  8  or  10  of  mercury  (in  volume)  forms 
a  substance  exactly  like  mercury  in  colour,  but;  the  parts 
of  which  seem  to  have  less  coherence;  if  a  globule  be 
brought  in  contact  with  a  globule  of  mercury  of  twice 
its  size,  they  unite  with  considerable  heat  ;  at  the  temper- 
ature of  its  combination,  the  compound  is  fluid,  but  w he* 
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cool  it  appears   as   a    solid  metal  of  the  colour    of  silver 
tiy   adding    more     of   the     basis     of  potash,  so   as    to    be 
about  -fcth  of  the  weight    of  the  mercury,    the    amalgam 
increases    in  hardness   and    becomes   brittle.     Exposure    to 
the    air  destroys    these  combinations,   the  basis  by  attract- 
ing   oxygen  becomes  potash,   which  deliquesces;    and  the 
mercury  is   separated     unaltered.     Water     likewise  effects 
the    same   decomposition  ;  gold,    silver,  or  copper  are   also 
dissolved  by  this  substance,  and  these    alloys  are    likewise 
decomposed    by   water    with   the  same  circumstances  as  the 
amalgam    of  mercury.     From   the  oils,  both  concrete  and 
volatile)    the  basis    of  potash    precipitates  charcoal,    some 
gas  is  liberated,  and  a  soap  is  formed  ;  camphor  exhibits  the 
same  phenomena,  except   that  no   gas   is    liberated.   These 
fxperiments  furnish  an  easy  and  elegant  proof  of  the  existence 
of   oxygen   in  oils.     Metallic  oxides,  as  of   iron,  lead,   and 
tin,  are  received    by  it.     In  consequence   of  this  property, 
it  decomposes     flint   glass    and    green   glass   by  a   gentle 
heat :    alkali    being  formed  by  the  oxygen  from  the  oxides, 
which  dissolves  the    glass.     But  even  the  purest  glass   is  al- 
tered at    a  red  heat ;  the    alkali  of  the  glass,    and    the  basis 
of  potash   uniting  into    a  deep  red  brown  substance,  which 
is  the   raw  substance  at  its  lower  degree    of    oxygenation. 
On  the  Properties  and  Nature  of  the  Basis  of  Soda. 
All  the     experiments     from    which  Mr.  Davy   obtained 
the  results    we    have    collected  in     the    preceding   para- 
graph, were  repealed   with  the   basis   of  soda,   and  they  are 
enumerated  in    the    lecture  in  a   similar   order.     But    the 
general  properties  are  so  analogous  fas  might  be  expected) 
to  those  of  the   basis  of  potash,  that   we  think  it   needless 
to  do  more   than   mention    its   peculiarities.      It  is   white, 
opaque,  with   the  lustre  and  appearance  of  silver,  exceed- 
ingly   malleable,  and  much  softer    than  any  common  sub- 
stance ;    it  may    by     pressure  be    .spread   into  thin  leaver; 
and  the  property  of  welding,    which    belongs   to  'iron  and 
platiua   at  a  white  heat  only,  is  possessed  by  this  substance 
at  common  temperatures;   its  specific  gravity -was  found  by 
an   ingenious   process  to  be  95.3,  water  being  1.    It   loses 
Jts  cohesion  at  1«20°  Fahrenheit,  and  fuses  perfectly  at  about 
180°.     At  what    degree    it  is    volatile  has    not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  relate  at  length  the 
experiments  which  Mr.  Davy  has  made  to  determine 
the  proportion  of  oxygen  to  the  basis,  which  enters  into 
the  composition  of  the  fixed  alkalies.  The  quantities  ope- 
rated upon  were  so  minute,  that  though  we  doubt  not    that 
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every   thing  has   been  effected  which  could  be  done  by  the 
most   happy  manipulation,  we   can  hardly  put  entire  con- 
fidence in    the  results.     To    arrive  at  his  conclusions  Mr. 
Davy    used    both   combustion     in    ox3rgen    gas,    and    the 
decomposition   of  water  ;  in  the  last    case,    measuring   the 
hydrogen    which  is  let   loose,   gives,    by   an   easy    calcula- 
tion, the  oxygen     which    is    absorbed.     The    last  method 
the    author  has    found    subject   to    the    least  uncertainty, 
from    accidental   variations,   and  it   is   probably  most  to  be 
depended  upon.     Upon    the   whole  Mr.  Davy  thinks    him- 
self authorized  to  conclude,   that    potash   is   composed   of 
about  6   parts  basis,   and    1   of     oxygen  :    and    that    soda 
consists  of  7  parts  basis,  and  2  of  oxygen. 

Mr.  Davy  concludes  this  part  of  his  lectures  with  the 
inquiry,  whether  these  newly  discovered  substances  should 
be  termed  metals.  They  agree,  he  observes, with  metals  in 
opacity,  lustre,  malleability,  conducting  power  as  to  heat 
and  electricity,  and  he  add?,  a  little  precipitately  we  think, 
in  their  qualities  of  chemical  combination.  We  say  preci- 
pitately, for  surely  it  will  not  be  said,  that  their  combU 
nations  with  acids,  are  similar  to  nietartic  salts,  or  even 
with  oxygen  are  like  metallic  oxides.  But  if  they  must 
be  arranged  under  some  of  the  present  genera  of  natural 
bodies,  the  metals  are  those  which  they  most  resemble, 
and  Mr.  Davy's  names  for  them,  potassium  and  sodium 
are  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  that  could  be  de-r 
■vised.  We  are  inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  discovery  of 
the  first  step  towards  these  bodies  will  be  proving  the  com- 
pound nature  of  the  common  metals. 

The  bases  of  the  fixed  aikalies  being  detected,  a  suspicion 
would     naturally    arise    that     ammonia,    which    has  beeu 
thought     to    be    composed  of    hydrogen     and      nitrogen, 
niight   really   be    an   oxide.     A   small   quantity   of  oxygen 
might   have  escaped    the   observation  of  former   chemists, 
who  have  analysed  this   alkali,   passing  off  under  the  form 
of  water.     Several  observations  have  convinced  Mr.  Davy 
that  ammonia   contains  a    small    proportion     of    oxygen. 
The   most  conclusive  experiment  is  the    decomposition     of 
ammonia  by  electricity,  first  performed   by  M.    Berthoilet. 
As    there  were  some  incongruities'  in   the   results,   as   re- 
corded by  Berthoilet,  and  a   want   of  coincidence    between 
them   and   those   of  other   experimenters,     Mr.  Davy   has 
repeated   the   process    with  every   precaution   to  avoid  the 
Circumstances    which  might  have  occasioned  error. 

Sixty  measures  of  ammoniacal  gas,  each  equal  to  a  grain, 
of  water,   were  electrized,  till  no  farther  expansion  couid 
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be  produced,  the  gas  filled  a  space  equal  to  that  occu- 
pied by  108  grains  of  water.  Platina  wires  were  used 
to  conduct  the  electricity.  The  10S  measures  of  gas 
carefully  analyzed,  were  found  to  consist  of  SO  measures 
in  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  28  measures  of  nitrogen. 
Two  experiments  of  Messrs.  Allen  and  Pepys  on  the 
weight  of  ammoniacal  gas,  gave  the  following  result :  "  In 
Ihe  first  experimental  cubic  inches  of  ammonia  weighed 
4.05  grains  ;  in  a  second  experiment  the  same  quantity 
weighed  4.06  grains,  barometer  30.65,  thermometer  54b 
Fahrenheit."  From  these  data  the  60  cubic  inches  of 
ammonia  weigh  11.2  grains.  The  80  of  hydrogene  gas 
weigh  1.93  grains,  the  28  of  nitrogene  8.3.  Sum,  10.2. 
There  remains  therefore  one  grain  of  ammoniacal  gas 
more  than  the  products  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen, 
which  is  nearly  T^th  of  the  whole  employed  ;  and  this  loss 
Mr,  Davy  concludes,  fit  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the 
existence  of  oxygen  in  the  alkali,  part  of  which  pro- 
bably combined  with  the  platina  wires  employed  for 
electrization,    and  part  with  hydrogen." 

This  hypothesis  will  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
production  and  decomposition  of  ammonia  as  well  as  that 
.  which  is  commonly  received.  Ammonia  is  formed  in 
cases  where  these  three  elements  are  always  present,  and 
during  the  decomposition  of  bodies  in  which  oxygen  i^ 
loosely  attached.  When  it  is  decomposed  at  the  heat 
of  ignition,  the  affinity  of  hydrogen  for  oxygen  pre- 
vails over  the  complex  attraction  of  the  three  elements, 
water  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  cooled. 
Jt  would  seem  then  that  the  principle  of  acidity  in  the 
French  nomenclature  might  likewise  be  called  the  princi- 
ple of  alkalescence. 

Mr.  Davy  has  tried  some  experiments  upon  barytes  and 
strontites,  with  a  battery  of  very  high  power,  which  go 
far  to  prove  that  these  earths  have  likewise  combustible 
bases  united  to  oxygen.  There  was  a  vivid  action  and 
a  brilliant  light  at  both  points  of  communication,  and 
an  inflammation  at  the  negative  point,  but  he  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  collecting  the  substance  which  is  pro- 
duced. 

Besides  the  direct  importance  of  the  discovery  of  these 
metals  (if  they  should  be  so  called)  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  will  prove  most  powerful  agents  in  the  ana- 
lysis of  other  bodies.  As  an  example  "of  its  power,  we 
may  mention  that  it  oxidates  in  carbonic  acid,  decomposes 
jt,  and   produces   charcoal    when    heated   in  contact   with 
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carbonate  of  lime.  It  likewise  oxidates  in  muriatic  acid, 
but  Mr.  Davy  has  not  hitherto  ascertained  the  result  of 
this  decomposition* 

We  believe  we  need  not  apologize  to  our  readers  for 
having  been  so  copious  in  our  account  of  this  lecture* 
The  facts  contained  in  it  are  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  any  which  the  industry  of  modern  chemistry  has 
brought  to  light  ;  they  open  new  views  in  all  the  sciences 
connected  with  analytical  researches,  and  will  assuredly 
confer  immortality  upon  the  indefatigable,  acute,  and 
modest  philosopher,  to   whom  we  owe  their  developement. 

//.   On  the  Structure  and  Use  of  the  Spleen.     By  Everard 

Home,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
XL  Further  Experiments  on  the  Spleen.     By  the  same, 

Mr.  Home's  opinion  of  the  use  of  the  spleen  is  that 
its  vessels  probably  have  a  power  of  absorbing  liquid 
matter  immediately  from  the  cardiac  portion  of  the  sto- 
mach, and  conveying  it  to  the  blood.  By  this  function 
he  conceives  the  liquid  matter  which  is  not  necessary  to 
digestion,  is  prevented  from  mixing  with  the  digested 
food,  which  passes  from  the  pylorus.  -The  experiments 
by  which  he  has  attempted  to  establish  this  theory  are 
convincing  enough,  if  the  experimenter  has  not  been 
biassed  by  a  pre-conceived  opinion  ;  for  we  must  remark, 
that  Mr.  H.  formed  his  theory  firs!,  and  afterwards  set 
about  to  prove  it;  this  we  do  not  think  the  very  best  road 
to  the  truth.  Tincture  or  infusion  of  rhubarb  was  given 
to  animals,  (chiefly  to  asses)  ;  after  a  time  the  animal  was 
killed,  and  by  the  aid  of  an  alkaline  test,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  the  rhubarb  was  abundant  in  the  spleen,  and 
in  the  serum  of  blood  drawn  from  the  splenic  vein,  when 
it  could  not  be  detected  elsewhere.  It  is  also  asserted, 
that  after  an  animal  has  taken  in  liquid,  the  spleen  U 
turgescent,  and  it   contracts  as  it  becomes  unloaded. 

Mr.  Home  believes  that  he  has  discovered  the  spleen 
to  be  of  a  cellular  structure. 

When  the  spleen  is  turgid  with  fluid,  the  cells,  he  says, 
are  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  when  it  is  empty  they 
cannot  be  observed.  This  account  is  in  substance  the 
same  as  Malpighi's,  who  has  described  it  as  consisting  of 
small  hollow  glands.  A  cell  and  a  small  hollow  gland 
are  we  think  synonimous. 

Doubtless,  if  these  facts  are  confirmed,  they  are  of  con- 
sderable  importance,  and  will  throw  light  on  a  very  obscure 
point  of  physiology,  and  we  think  that  Mr.  Home  deserves 
much  credit  for  having  led  the  way  in  the  investigation 
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What  is  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  spleen 
and  stomach,  is  as  yet  unknown.  But  if  the  main  fact  be 
well  established,  we  doubt  not  that  the  route  will  be  de- 
tected by  the  industry  of  future  anatomists. 

///  On  the  Composition  of  the  compound  Sulphuret  from 
lluet.  Boys,  and  an  Account  of  its  Crystals,  By  James 
Smithson,EH].  F.R.S. 

IF.  On  Oxalic  Acid.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S 
Ed.  Communicated  by  Charles  Hatchet  t,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  elaborate  essay,  not  to  give  a 
CompJete  history  of  the  oxalic  acid,  but  to  state  the  result 
ol  a  set  of  experiments  undertaken  with  a  view  of  ascer- 
taining some  particulars  concerning  it  which  are  of  im- 
portance. 

].  Water  of  Crystallization. — Crystals  of  oxalic  acid 
cautiously  heated  on  a  sand  bath,  fall  into  powder,  and  lose 
about  one-third  of  their  weight.  But  as  the  acid  is  itself 
volatile,  the  whole  loss  probably  is  not  water.  To  determine 
the  proportion  of  water,  therefore,  he  formed  an  oxalate  of 
lime  containing  a  known  quantity  of  crystallized  acid  (S8.3J 
grains.  The  oxalate  dried  on  a  sand  weighed  72  grains,, 
which  exposed  to  an  intense  heat  left  27  grains  of  pure 
lime.  The  oxalate  must  have  contained  then  45  grains  of 
real  acid,  which  gives  13.3  grains  of  of  water.  In  100 
parts  of  acid,  therefore  there  will  be  real  acid  77.  water 
23. 

2.  Alkaline  and  earthy  oxalates. — The  most  important  of 
these  compounds  is  the  oxalate  of  lime,  of  which  we 
have  given  the  proportion  of  the  elements.  It  was 
formed  by  precipitating  muriate  of  lime  by  oxalic  acid. 
It  is  necessary  when  the  liquor  ceases  to  precipitate,  to 
saturate  the  muriatic  acid,  evolved  with  ammonia;  thus 
more  oxalate  is  obtained,  and  by  adding  fresh  oxalic  acid 
still  more,  by  carefully  alternating  these  processes  all  the 
lime  may  be  precipitated.  Bergmann  by  trusting  to  a 
single  precipitation  was  deceived,  and  has  given  erroneous 
proportions;  to  avoid  all  etiance  of  error,  Dr.  Thomson 
precipitated  lime  water  with  oxalic  acid,  and  obtained 
exactly  the  same  result,  viz.  in  100  parts  of  oxalete  62.5 
acid,  and  57.3  base. 

The  doctor  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  properties  of  the 
other  earthy  and  alkaline  oxalates,  and  the  proportions  of 
their  elements.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving 
his  reiults   which  are  contained  in  the  following  table. 
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Acid. 


Oxalate  of  Ammonia 

Magnesia 

Soda 

Lime 

Potash 

— --■'  —  Strontian 
Barytes 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Base. 


34.12 

35.71 

57.14 

60.00 

122.86 

151,51 

142.86 


Weight  oi 
Base. 


134.12 
135.71 
157.14 
160.00 
222.86 
251.51 
242.86 


To  form  these  sal**  Dr.  F.  directly  combined  solutions  of 
the  acid  with  the  salts  and  earths.  But  he  formed  another 
oxalate  of  slronlian  by  mixing  a  known  weight  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia  with  a  solution  of  muriate  of  strontian.  In  the  salts 
formed  100  parts  or'  acid  saturated  only  75.7  <>f  base. 
There  are  then  two  oxalates  of  strontian  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able that  that  in  tiie  table  contains  just  double  the  proportion 
of  base  contained  in  the  last. 

3.  Decomposition  of  the  Qxalates. — As  a  part  of  the  oxalic 
acid  is  sublimed  by  heat,  a  complete  decomposition  cannot 
be  effected  by  exposing  the  acid  alone  to  the  action  of  fire, 
But  when  an  alkaline  or  earthy  oxalate  is  heated,  the  acid 
remains  fixed  till  it  undergoes  a  complete  decomposition. 
The  new  substances  are  the  same,  whatever  are  the  ox- 
alates employed.  The  products  are,  zcater,  carbonic  acid, 
carbonic  oxide,  carbureted  hydrogen,  and  charcoal.  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  pro- 
cesses by  which  Dr.  Thompson  had  endeavoured  to  "deter- 
mine the  exact  proportion  of  these  substances.  We  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  noticing  the  conclusions.  The  state- 
ment is  as  follows  : 

'  When  the  different  elements  are  collected  under  their  proper 
heads, we  obtain. 

1.  Oxygen  in  carbonic  acid     -     - 

—  —     inflammable  air  -     - 

—  —     water     -     -     -     -     - 


2,  Carbon  in  carbonic  acid     - 

—  —     inflammable  air 

—  —     charcoal     -     -     « 


3.  Hydrogen  in  inflammable  air 
—     —     Wiiter     -     -    >•     - 


64.6$ 


31.78, 
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1  Hence  oxalic  acid  is  composed  of  oxygen  6-i.  69,  of  carbon  31, 
78,  of  hydrogen  3.53."     Total  100.00. 

.*.  Composition  of  oxalit  acid.  '  It  has  been  ascertained,' 
says  Dr.  Thornton,  '  by  numerous  and  decisive  experiments, 
that  elementary  bodies  always  enter  into  combinations  in  de- 
terminate proportions,  which  may  be  represented  by  numbers. 
For  example,  the  numbers  which  correspond  to  the  four 
elements,  oxy^ene,  azote,  carbon  and  hydrogen,  are  the  following, 
Oxygen,  6  ;  Azote,  5  ;  Carbon,  4.5  ;  Hydrogen  .1.  Now  in  all  com- 
pounds consisting  of  these  ingredients,  the  proportion  of  the  different 
constituents  may  be  always  represented  by  these  numbers  or  by  mul- 
tiples of  them.'  ■  From  the  knowledge  of  this  curious  law,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  concluding  that  each  of  these  elements  consists  of 
atoms  of  determinate  weight,  which  combine  according  to  certain 
fixed  proportions,  and  that  the  numbers  above  given,  represent  the 
relative  weights  of  these  atoms  respectively.'!1  hus  an  atom  of  oxygen 
weighs  6\  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  1,  &c.  Water  is  composed  ofone 
atom  of  oxygen  and  one  atom  of  hydrogen  ;  carbonic  acid  of  two 
atoms  of  oxygen  and  one  of  carbonic' 

This  is  the  theory   of  Mr.  Dalton,    concerning  which  we 
expect  more  copious  details  in  the  second  part  of   his   new- 
system  of  chemistry.     It  is  a  consequence  of   this   law   that 
the  elements  of  bodies,  as  in  the  salts,  the  acids,  and   bases, 
combine  particle   with    particle,   or   a   certain    determinate 
number  of  particles  of  the  one  with  a   particle  of  the  other, 
Pr.  T.  has  shown, in  the  case  of  the  oxalic  acid  (the  number 
of  which  is  calculated  to  be  S9,5),that  if  an  integrant  particle 
of  this  acid  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  4  atoms   of   oxy- 
gen, 3  atoms  of  carbon,  and  $  atoms  of  hydrogen,  1  10  parts 
of  oxalic  acid  would  in  this  case  be  composed  of  til  parts  of 
oxygen,  84-    parts    of  carbon    and    b  of  hydrogen.       These 
numbers  approach  so  nearly  to  the  result  of  the  actual  analy- 
sis that  they  give  to  the  reasoning  employed  at  least   a  very 
highdegreeof  probability. As  the  numbers  themselves  are  not 
as  yet   ascertained   with    rigid     accuracy   greater    precision 
cannot   be   expected  ;  but    it  is   obvious    that   this   theory 
promises  to  introduce  a  degree    of   mathematical  precision, 
and  to  throw  an  unexpected  light  on  the  obscurest   parts  ot' 
chemistry. 

5.  Composition  of  Sugar,  and  Formation  of  Oxalic  Acid. 

*  Sugar/the  doctor  observes'is  probably  a  more  compound 
body  than  oxalic  acid,  because   nitric   acid    resolves   it   into 
a  variety  of  more  compounds ;  one  of  which  is   ox:ilic   acid. 
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In  the  formation  of  the  acid,  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  100 
grains  of  sugar  yield 

grains. 

1.  Oxalic  acid  crystals  53  grains,  or  real  acid  45 

2.  Carbonic  acid  100  cubic  inches,  equivalent  to  46.5 
Also:  1.  Azotic  gas  35  cubic  inches,  equivalent  to                  10.62 

2.   Nitrious  gas  32  cubic  inches,  equivalent  to  10.85 

The  carbon,  in  the  two  first  quantities  are  respectively  14. 
40  and  13.02  grains,making  a  total  of  27-42  grains  in  100  of 
sugar.  If  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  came 
from  the  nitric  acid  (which  is  most  probable)  then  that  in 
the  oxalic  was  a  part  of  the  sugar  which  is  (from  the  pre- 
ceding analysis)  28.8,  with  which  its  carbon  (27-5)  and 
hydrogen  (1.8)  make  a  total  of  58.1.  But  100  grains  of 
sugar  have  totally  disappeared,  ft  must  be  supposed  then 
that  the  remainder  of  41. 9  grains  have  been  converted  into 
water,  which  are  composed  of  oxygen  35.9  and  hydrogen 
0  grains.  These  quantities  added  to  the  preceding  pro- 
ducts give  the  following  figures  (in  grains)  for  the  com- 
position of  sugar,  viz.  oxygen  64.7,  carbon  27.5,  hydrogen 
7.8.  Lavoisier  used  a  different  method  of  computation,  but 
obtained  a  result  very  nearly  coinciding  with  the  above. 
His  numbers  are,  oxygen  64.  carbon  28.  hydrogen  8. 

V.  On  super-acid  and  sub -acid  Salts.  By  William  Hyde 
Wollaston,  M.D.  Sec.  R.  S. — Previous  to  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Dalton's  theory,  Dr.  Wollaston  had  observed,  he 
informs  us,  that  in  various  instances  of  super-acid  and  sub- 
acid salts,  the  quantity  of  acid  in  the  former  was  a  simple 
multiple  of  the  quantity  in  the  latter.  This  is  a  particular 
instance  of  the  general  observation  of  Mr.  Dalton  f  that 
in  all  cases  the  simple  elements  of  bodies,  are  disposed  to 
unite  atom  to  atom  singly,  or,  if  either  is  in  excess,  it  exceeds 
by  a  ratio  to  be  expressed  by  some  simple  multiple  of  the 
number  of  its  atoms.' 

Dr.  Wollaston  has  illustrated  this  truth  by  some  easy  ex- 
periments, conducted  with  that  peculiar  precision,  elegance 
and  simplicity  which  so  much  distinguish  whatever  proceeds 
from  him.  He  has  shown  that  the  carbonates  of  potash 
and  soda  contain  just  twice  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
that  enters  into  the  sub-carbonates.  The  super-sulphate  of 
potash,  and  super-oxalate  of  potash  contain  just  twice  as 
much  acid  as  the  neutral  sulphate  and  oxalate  do.  If  the 
super-oxalate  be  decomposed  by  the  nitric  or  muriatic  acid. 
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these  latter  take  half  the  alkali  :  consequently  the  salt  ob- 
tained from  such  a  solution  by  crystallization  has  four  times 
as  much  acid  as  the  neutral  compound,  oris  a  quadroxalate 
of  potash.  To  prove  this,  expose  thirty  grains  of  this  salt 
(previously  purified  by  crystallization)  to  redness  ;  the  alkali 
obtained  from  it  will  exactly  neutralize  the  redundant  acid 
contained  in  ten  grains  of  the  same  salt.  '  The  quantity  of 
unhurried  salt  contains  alkali  for  one  part  out  of  four  of  the 
acid  present,  and  it  requires  the  alkali  of  three  equal  quan- 
tities of  the  same  salt  to  saturate  the  three  remaining  parts 
of  acid." 

Thirty  grains  of  oxalic  acid  were  found  to  neutralize  inforty- 
eigbt  of  carbonate  (qu.  sub-carbonate?)  of  potash.  To  this  so- 
lution were  added  sixty  grains  more  of  oxalic  acid.  By  crystal- 
lization two  salts  were  obtained,  the  binoxalate,  or  common 
salt  of  sorrel,  and  the  quadroxolatts.  No  salt  can  be  formed 
containing  a  quantity  of  acid  intermediates  between  the  dou- 
ble and  quadruple  quantity. 

Dr.  Wollaston  concludes  his  paperVith  a  short  specula- 
tion on  the  geometrical  position,  which  the  particles  of  a 
body  must  occupy,  in  order  to  form  a  permanent  union  witli 
another  of  a  different  species,  to  which  it  is  attracted.  But  he 
admits  that  the  hypothesis  is  altogether  conjectural,  and 
we  fear,  with  him,  that  it  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  geo- 
metrical arrangement  of  primary  particles  will  ever  be  per- 
fectly known, 

V[,  Qn  the  Inconvertibility  of  Bark  into  Alburnum,  By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  F.  H.  S.  In  a  Letter  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  A'.  B,  F.  i?,  6' — We  believe  that 
few  who  are  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  nourishment 
and  growth  oi'  animal  bodies,  and  who  are  also  sensi- 
ble that  in  these  processes  there  is  an  analogy  preser- 
ved though  all  living  and  organised  being,  require  to 
have  it  demonstrated  that  "the  bark  of  trees  is  not  convertible 
into  their  wood,  No  physiologists  now  suppose  that  perios- 
teum is  converted  into  bone  ;  but  we  know  that  ossification 
is  the  effect  of  a  secretion  from  appropriate  vessels.  But  ai 
eminent  naturalists  have  believed  in  the  transmutation  of 
bark  into  alburnum,  Mr,  Knight,  we  think,  has  not  done 
amiss  to  attempt  experimentally  to  prove  the  converse. 

He  look  branches  of  crab  and  an  apple  tree  of  equal 
sizes,  and  firmly  applied  the  bark  of  the  one  to  the 
stem  of  the  other  ;  covered  the  parts  with  bandages,  and 
excluded  the  air  by  a  composition  of  wax  and  Uirpeutine,  &"<! 
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a  coating  of  clay.  The  transposed  pieces  of  bark  united  to 
the  stems  to  which  they  were  applied  ;  and  in  the  autumn  it 
apeared  evident  that  a  layer  of  alburnum  had  been  formed 
beneath  the  transposed  pieces  of  bark  which  were  then  taken 
off. 

The  original  sinuosities  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  bark 
(that  of  the  crab  tree)  were  not  discoverable  ;  but  the  une- 
ven surface  of  the  stem  from  which  it  had  been  taken,  though 
covered  with  a  smooth  bark,  remained  unchanged.  The 
newly  generated  alburnum,  beneath  the  transposed  bark, 
appeared  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  other  parts  of  the  stock, 
and  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  and  vessels  did  not  in  any 
degree  correspond  with  those  of  the  transposed  bark. 

*  Repeating  this  experiment, 1  says  Mr.  Knight,'  I  scraped  off  the 
external  surface  of  the  alburnum  in  several  spaces,  about  three  lines 
in  diameter,  and  in  thtse  spaces  no  union  took  place  between  the 
transposed  bark  and  the  alburnumof  the  stock,  nor  was  there  any 
alburnum  deposited  in  the  abraded  spaces  ;  but  the  newly  generated 
cortical  and  alburnous  layers  took  a  circular  and  rather  ellip- 
tical course  round  these  spaces,  and  appeared  to  have  been  genera- 
ted by  a  descending  fluid,  which  had  divided  into  two  currents  when 
it  came  into  contact  with  the  spaces  from  which  the  surface  had 
been  scraped  off,  and  to  have  united  again  immediately  beneath 
them.' 

It  is  allowed,  however,  by  Mr.  Knight  himself  that 
these  experiments  are  not  decisive,  since  under  the  trans- 
posed bark,  a  new  cortical  substance  is  formed,  and  if 
there  be  any  transmutation,  of  course  it  must  be  of  this 
new  substance,  and  not  of  the  transposed  bark.  But 
the  mode  of  production  of  the  alburnum  opposes  the  hy- 
pothesis ;  the  commencement  of  alburnous  layers  in  the 
oak  is  distinguished  by  a  circular  row  of  very  large  tubes 
which  are  produced  in  spring,  they  pass  through  a  soft 
gelatinous  substance,  much  less  tenacious  than  the  bark 
itself.  Nor  is  it  ever  observed  that  the  bark  is  converted 
into  this  soft  gelatinous  substance.  These  tubes  are  ge- 
nerated within  the  interior  substance  of  the  bark  itself, 
which  is  well  defined,  and  during  their  formation,  the 
Vessels  of  the  bark  are  distinctly  visible,  as  different 
organs. 

Among  observations  supposed  to  favour  the  hypothe- 
sis which  Mr.  Knight  controverts,  one  of  Duhamel's  de- 
serves notice.  When  the  bud  of  a  peach  tree,  with  a 
piece  of  bark  attached   to  it  is  inserted   in  a  plain  stock;  a. 
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layer  of  wood  perfectly  similar  to  that  of  the  peach-tree 
will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  winter,  beneath  the  in- 
serted bark.  The  fact  is  admitted,  whilst  it  is  justly  re- 
marked that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  a  piece  of 
bark  can  be  converted  into  a  layer  of  alburnum  of  twice 
its  own  thickness,  without  any  perceptible  diminution  of 
its  substance.  The  bud  is  a  well  organized  plant.  Mr. 
Knight  observed  when  he  destroyed  the  buds,  in  the 
succeeding  winter,  and  left  the  bark  to  them  uninjured, 
this  species    of  alburnum  was   no   longer   produced. 

*  The  bark  nevertheless  continued  to  live,  though  perfectly 
inactive,  till  it  became  covered  by  the  successive  alburnouB 
layers  of  the  stock  ;  and  it  was  found  many  years  after  inclosed 
in  the  wood.  It  was,  however  still  bark,  though  dry  and  life- 
Jess,  and  did  not  appear  to  have  made  any  progress  towards 
Conversion  into  wood.* 

VII.  Some  decount  of  Cretinism.  By  Henri/  Reeve,  M.  D. 
of  Norwich.  Communicated  by  William  Hyde  Wollaston, 
M.D.  Sec.R.S.— Cretins  are  the  miserable  idiots  so  frequently 
met  with  in  Switzerland  and  other  Alpine  countries,  in  which 
the  disease  is  endemiai.  It  is  often  accompanied  with 
goitres,  Cbroncbocele)  but  this  is  not  a  constant  at- 
tendant. 

'  His  head.'  Dr.  R.  remarks,  '  is  deformed,  his  stature  di- 
minutive, his  complexion  sickly,  his  countenance  vacant  and 
destitute  of  meaning,  his  lips  and  eye-lids  coarse  and  prominent,  _ 
his  skin  wrinkled  and  penduIous,his  muscles  loose  and  flabby.  The 
Qualities  of  his  mind  correspond  with  the  deranged  state  of  his 
body  which  it  inhabits  ;  and  cretinism  prevails  in  all  the  inter- 
mediate degrees,    from  excessive  stupidity  to  complete  fatuity/ 

Dr.  Reeve  adopts  M.  Saussure's  account  of  the  causes 
of  this  disease,  which  he  thinks  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  phenomena. 

*  The  vallies,'  he  says,  '  where  cretinism  is  most  frequent,  are 
surrounded  by  very  high  mountains;  they  are  sheltered  from 
the  currents  of  air,  and  exposed  to  the  direct,  and  still  more  to 
the  reflected  rays  of  the  sun.  The  efti'uvia  from  the  marshes 
are  very  strong,  and  the  atmosphere  humid,  close,  and  oppres- 
sed. All  the  cretins  that  I  saw,  were  in  adjoining  houses,  \ti 
the  little  village  called  La  Batia,  situated  in  a  narrow  corner  of 
the  valley,  the  houses  being  built  under  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and  ' 
all  of  them  very  filthy,  very  close,  very  hot,  and  miserable 
habitations.  In  villages  situated  higher  up  the  mountains,  no 
Cretins  are  to  be  seen,  and  the  mother  of  one  of  the  children  tola 
ftic  af  hex  (MM  accord,   without   my   asking    the  question,   that. 
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her  child   was   quite   a    different   being,   when    he    went    up   th« 
mountains,  as   she  called  it,  for  a  few  days.' 

This  is  certainly  a  very  strong  fact,  arid  perhaps  as 
convincing  a  proof  of  the  ill  effects  of  a  polluted  atmo- 
sphere as  can  be  adduced.  Whether  it  be  the  sole  cause 
we  doubt,  as  we  believe  that  much  of  the  difficulty  in 
the  investigation  of  the  remote  causes  of  disease,  ha* 
arisen  from  not  considering  them  as  complicated,  and 
attributing  too  much  to  one.  Dr.  Reeve  adjudges  the  water 
to  he  harmless  ;  several  facts,  however,  make  us  suspect 
the  reverse,  nor  do  we  think  it  enough  to  say,  that  the  water 
used  is  free  from  calcareous  matter,  and  well  tasted. 
Whatever  be  the  causes  of  this  disease,  they  very  soon 
enow  their  activity,  they  begin  to  operate  soon  after, 
perhaps  even  before  birth. 

Dissections  show  how  much  this  malady  affects  every  part 
of  the  system.  Dr.  Reeve  has  given  two  plates  of  the  skull 
of  a  cretin  of  thirty  years  old,  in  which  the  suture  is 
not  closed,  the  second  set  of  teeth  are  not  out  of  their 
sockets,  and  none  of  the  bones  are  distinctly  and  completely 
formed.     He  observes, 

■  There  is  no  fact  in  the  natural  history  of  man,  that  affords  an 
argument  so  direct  and  so  impressive,  in  proof  of  the  influence  of 
physical  causes  on  the  mind,  as  cretinism.  It  shows,  moreover,  thatv 
the  growth  of  every  part  is  essentially  connected  with  the  conditions, 
in  which  it  is  fit  to  exercise  its  peculiar  functions  ;  and  it  fares  in 
this  respect  with  the  intellectual  as  with  the  bodily  powers.' 

- 
In  the  justness  of  both  of  these  remarks,  we  heartily  coin- 
cide ;  and  wish  that  the  former,  in  particular,  were  much 
more  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  pathologists.  Till  it 
is  so,  we  are  persuaded  that  the  condition  of  mankind  will  be, 
stationary  at  least.     It  is  well  if  it  be  not  retrograde. 

VII  [.  On  a  nets  Property  of  the  Tangents  of  the  three  An- 
gles of  a  plane  'Triangle,  By  Mr,  William  Garrard,  Quarter- 
Masier  of  Instruction  at  the 'Royal  Naval  Asylum  at  Green-* 
tvich.  Cumtnunicated  by  the  Astronomer  Rcyal. 

IX.  On  a  new  Property  of  the  Tangents  of  three.  Arches 
trisecting  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  By'Nevil  Masketyne, 
J).D.  J\  R.  $.  and  Astronomer  Royal —The  property  is 
that  the  squares  of  the  radius,  multiplied  into  the  sum  of 
the  three  tangents  of  th»  three  arches  equal  the  products  of 
the  tangents. 
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#  To  demonstrate  this  property,  let  A  B  C  be  the  three 
arches;  t,  u,  w,  the  respective  tangents,  r  the  radius  0  the 
whole  circumference.  "Then  A-f-B-f-C==g0  and  C=0 — 

AT5.     '  By  trigonometry,  t,  A  +  B  =  r  *'+",    and    the 

tang.C=tang.(0—  A  4-B=  —  tang.  A-fi?(the  tangent  of  any 
arch  and  of  supplement  to  the  whole  circumference,being  equal 
and  contrary  to  one  another,  or  the  one  negative  of  the  other). 

*  Therefore   t,  A  +  t,  B  +/,   Cur£+w-f-tt>  =  *-r-M  — 

-^ — —  =  /m  x  —  <s — — ;  but  *  and  w  are  the  expressions 
r  —  t  u  t1  —  tu 

r  2  y  f  _J_  u 

for  the  tangents  of  A  and  B  respectively,  and _  t!i 

is  the  expression  for  the  tangent  of  C  or  for  w.     Therefore 

r2  X  t  -f-  u  -f-  o;  or  the  square  of  a  radius  multiplied  into 
the  sum  of  the  three  tangents  of  A,  B,  and  C  =  t  u  w,  or  the 
product  of  the  tangents."     Q.  E.  D. 

Mr.  Garrard  has,  in  the  former  of  these  papers,  demon- 
strated the  same  property  of  the  tangents  of  the  three  arches 
of  a  semi-circle  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  three  angles  of  a  plane 
triangle  ;  but  the  demonstration  being  partly  geometrical, 
We  must  refer  our  mathematical  readers  to  the  original. 

X.  An  Account  of  the  Application  of  the  Gas,  from  Coal  to 
Economical  Purposes*  By  Mr.  William  Murdoch,  communi- 
cated by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  K.B» 
F.R.S. — Mr.  Murdock  claims  to  be  the  first  who  has  ap-' 
plied  the  gas  from  coal,  to  economical  purposes.  He  first 
began  to  make  experiments  with  this  view,  16  or  17  years 
ago*  In  1798,  he  constructed  an  apparatus  for  the  manu- 
factory of  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt,  at  the  Soho  foundry ; 
and  since  1802,  the  apparatus  has  been  extended  so  as  to 
j.nve  light  to  all  the  principal  shops,  where  it  is  in  regular 
use,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  artificial  light.  The  obser- 
vations contained  in  this  account,  were  made  at  the  cotton 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Philips  arid  Lee,  at  Manchester,  in 
the  winter  of  1807  and  8,  where  the  light  obtained  by 
the  combustion  of  gas,  is  used  upon  a  very  large  scale. 

The  total  quantity  of  light  used  during  the  hours  of 
burning,  has  been  ascertained,  by  a  comparison  of  shadows, 
to  be  about  equal  to  the  light  which  2500  mould  candles, 
of  six  in  the  pound,  would  give.  The  gas  is  distilled  in 
large  iron  retorts,  from  which  it  passes  in  iron  pipes,  into 
large  reservoirs,  or  gazometers,  where  it  is  washed  and  pu* 
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lifted,  previous  to  its  being  conveyed  through  other  pip4fc, 
called  mains,  to  the  mill.  These  branch  off  into  a  variety 
of  ramifications,  (forming  a  total  length  of  several  miles) 
gradually  diminishing  in  size.  The  burners,  where  the  gas 
is  consumed,  are  connected  with  the  mains,  by  short  tubes, 
each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  cock,  to  regulate  the  ad- 
mission of  gas  to  each  burner,  and  to  shut  it  totally  off 
when  requisite.  The  burners  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  is 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Argand  lamp,  the  other  is  a  small 
curved  tube  with  a  conical  end,  with  three  little  perfora- 
tions. The  whole  number  employed,  amounts  to  27  I  Ar- 
gands,  and  633  curved  tubes.  The  whole  of  the  burners 
require  an  hourly  supply  of  1250  cubic  feet  of  the  gas  pro- 
duced from  cannel  coal.  The  superior  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  gas  produced  from  that  material,  having  given  it  a 
decided  preference  in  this  situation  over  every  other  coal, 
notwithstanding  its  higher  price.  The  following  is  the  eco- 
nomical statement  for  one  year  : 

*  Cost  of  110  tons  of  cannel  coal  -  -  £A25 

Ditto  of  40  tons  of  common  ditto  -  -  20 

Deduct  the  value  of  70  tons  of  coak  -  -  93 

The  annual  expenditure  in  coal,  after  deducting  the  value 
of  the  coak,  and  without  allowing  any  thing  tor  the  tar, 
is  therefore  -  52 

And  the  interest   of  capital,    and  wear  and    tear  of  appa- 
ratus .  .  _  550 
making  the   total  expence  of    the  gas  apparatus,  about   6001.  per 
annum. 

4  That  of  candles,  to  give  the  same  light,  would  be  about  20001. 
For  each  candle,  consuming  at  the  rate  of  4-lOths  of  an  ounce  of 
tallow  per  hour,  the  2500  candles;  burning  upon  an  average  of 
the  year,  two  hours  per  day,  would,  at  one  shilling  per  pound, 
the  present  price,  amount  to  nearly  the  sum  of  money  above- 
mentioned/ 

If  the  comparison  were  made  upon  an  average  of  ihree 
hours  per  day,  (which,  in  some  factories,  is  a  just  average) 
the  advantage  of  employing  the  gas  light,  would  be  still 
greater,  for  the  interest  of  the  capital,  and  wear  and  tear 
of  the  apparatus,  would  be  nearly  the  same.  But  we  should 
have  been  pleased  to  see  not  a  theoretical  saving,  from  a 
calculation  of  the  light  afforded,  but  an  actual  saving,  from 
a  comparison  of  the  real  expenditure  of  the  proprietors  in 
candles,  before  the  adoption  of  the  gas  lights.  These  lights 
-may  afford  a  greater  illumination  than  is     absolutely  nece»- 
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sary.  Candles  too,  being  so  highly  taxed,  have  not  a  fair 
competition.  However,  after  making  every  allowance,  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  new  mode  of  illumination  seems 
to  deserve  the  consideration  of  the  proprietors  of  large  es- 
tablishments of  this  nature. 


Art.  III. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Ho- 
nourable  Henri/  Home,  of  Karnes,  one  of  the  Senators  of 
the  College  of  Justice,  and  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Justiciar!/,  in  England.  Containing  Sketches  of 
the  Progress  of  Literature  and  genera/  Improvement  in 
Scotland,  during  the  greater  Part  of  the  eighteenth  Cen- 
tury.    2  Vols.  4to.     Cadell. 

THESE  memoirs  contain  not  only  an  account  of  the  life 
and  writings  of  lord  Karnes,  but  a  great  variety  of  matter 
relative  to  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaintance,  with  a 
copious  store  of  disquisitions  and  reflections,  by  his  intel- 
ligent biographer.  Lord  Woodhouselee  has,  therefore, 
in  these  two  volumes,  furnished  us,  in  some  measure,  with 
a  literary  history  of  Scotland,  during  a  large  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us,  in  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  we  are  circumscribed,  to  give 
an  exact  analysis  of  all  the  diversified  matter  which  is  found 
in  these  ample  volumes.  We  shall  not  therefore  lose  sight 
of  lord  Karnes  in  the  exuberant  assemblage  of  persons  and 
things  with  which  we  find  him  surrounded,  but  shall  pay 
our  particular  attention  to  his  lordship,  without  turning 
much  or  often  aside,  to  look  at  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance. We  shall  first  state  the  sources  from  which  lord 
Woodhouselee  has  derived  his  information,  relative  to  the 
venerable  subject  of  these  memoirs. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  was  for  several  years  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  lord  Karnes,  that  he  enjoyed  a  large 
share  of  his  friendship  and  confidence,  and  had  numerous 
opportunities  of  forming  a  true  estimate  of  his  character  ; 
but  as  lord  Woodhouselee  was  more  than  fifty  years  younger 
than  his  friend,  he  could  not  have  known  him  till  the  pas- 
sions of  youth  had  subsided  in  the  calm  of  age,  and  his 
faculties  had  reached  their  meridian,  if  thev  were  not  al- 
ready in  the  wane.  But  the  defects  of  lord  Woodhou-elee's 
personal  acquaintance  with  lord  Karnes,  in  the  earlier  period 
-of  his  life,  were,  in  some  degree,  supplietl  by  an  abundance 
of  materials,  with    which  he  was   assisted    bv  the    kindness 
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of  Mr.  Drummond  Home,  the  only  son  of  lord  Kames,  ty 
John  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  Ochtertire,  in  the  county  of  Perth, 
aud  by  other  sources  of  information. 

The  illustrious  author  of  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  was 
born  at  Kames,  in  the  county  of  Berwick,  in  the  year  1696. 
His  father,  who  resided  on  his  estate,  and  acted  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  had  not  thev  prudence  to  confine  his  expen- 
diture within  his  income ;  and  his  son,  on  entering  the  world, 
was  obliged  to  trust  for  his  future  support,  to  his  own 
abilities  and  exertions.  At  this  period,  classical  learning 
was  very  little  cultivated  in  Scotland,  The  turn  which  the 
reformation  had  taken  in  that  country,  had  not  contributed 
to  instil  any  taste  for  the  elegant  literature  of  Greece  or 
Rome  ;  and  the  union,  while  it  excited  the  commercial 
spirit,  did  not  proportionally  kindle  the  literary  ardour  of 
the  people.  Young  Home  received  the  principal  part  of 
his  education  under  a  private  tutor,  at  his  father's  house, 
and,  instead  of  being  sent  to  the  university,  he  was  placed, 
in  1712,  in  the  office  of  a  writer  to  the  signet,  at  Edin- 
burgh. Mr.  Home  had  at  first  determined  to  apply  his 
industry  to  the  practice  of  a  zvriter,  but  he  afterwards  re- 
solved to  qualify  himself  for  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar. 

<  It  was  now/  said  lord  Woodhouselee,  '  that  he  began  to  apply 
himself,  with  unwearied  diligence,  to  repair  the  defects  of  his  do- 
mestic education.  He  resumed  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  to  which  he  added  French  and  Italian.  Conscious  that 
of  all  the  liberal  occupations,  the  profession  of  a  barrister  is  that 
which  requires,  to  the  attainment  of  eminence,  the  greatest  va- 
riety  of  knowledge,  and  the  widest  range  of  scientific  acquirements, 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  natural  philoso- 
phy, logic,  ethics,  and  metaphysics.  These  pursuits,  which  he  fol- 
lowed at  the  same  time  with  the  study  of  the  law,  afforded,  inde- 
pendently of  their  own  value,  a  most  agreeable  variety  of  employ- 
ment to  his  active  mind/ 

Mr.  Home  acquired  a  respectable  stock  of  classical  eru- 
dition, but  he  never  possessed  a  large  portion  of  what  is 
called  taste  ;  nor  had  he  exercised  his  mind  in  the  habit 
of  philological  discrimination.  His  intellect  was  more 
occupied  with  maxims  than  with  expressions  ;  he  was  more 
fond  of  tracing  facts  to*  principles,  than  of  investigating 
the  etymologies  of  words.  He  exhibited  an  early  propen- 
sity to  generalize  his  ideas,  and  this  fitted  him  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  to  understand  the  abstractions  of  law,  and  to- 
throw  light  on  the  most  intricate  questions  of  civil  juris- 
prudence* 
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lu  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Home's  fondness  for 
rational  disquisition,  seems  occasionally  to  have  degene- 
rated  into  the  wantonness,  or  the  vanity,  of  cavil,  or  of 
scepticism.  He  was,  perhaps,  ambitious  of  shewing  how 
propositions,  which  were  generally  received,  or  which  were 
supported  by  distinguished  characters,  might  be  opposed  or 
overturned.  Young  men  are  desirous  of  attracting  the 
notice  of  their  superiors,  and  of  displaying  their  strength, 
in  a  combat  with  those  who  already  occupy  the  post  of  li- 
terary preeminence.  Thus  young  Home  teased  Mr.  Baxr 
ter,  the  author  of  <  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  human 
$oul/  and  of  (  Matho,'  Sec.  with  a  number  of  fanciful  ob- 
jections and  speculative  subtilties.  To  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Baxter,  '  that  motion,  once  communicated  to  matter, 
would  always  continue  till  a  new  cause  occurred,  which 
caused  an  alteration/  Mr.  Home  opposed  the  supposition 
that  '  motion  is  not  one  single  effect,  but  a  continued  sue* 
cession  of  effects,  each  requiring  a  new  cause,  or  a  suc- 
cessive repetition  of  the  cause  to  produce  it/  Mr.  Baxter, 
who  at  first  endeavoured  to  convince  his  young  friend, 
was  at  last  so  irritated  by  the  repeated  assaults  of  his  so* 
phistry  on  some  of  the  most  certain  physical  truths,  that 
he  was  constrained  to  put  an  abrupt  termination  to  their 
correspondence,  f  I  shall  return  you/  says  Mr.  Baxter, 
'  all  your  letters  :  mine,  if  not  already  destroyed,  you  may 
likewise  return.  We  shall  burn  them,  and  our  philosophical 
heats  together/  In  a  letter,  which  Mr.  Home  wrote  about 
this  time,  (1/23)  to  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  to  whom  he  was 
an  entire  stranger,  he  impugned  several  of  the  arguments 
which  that  great  man  had  employed  in  his  (  discourse  con- 
cerning the  being  and  attributes  of  God/  The  reader  of 
discernment,  who  will  peruse  this  letter  with  attention,  will, 
we  think,  rind  that  it  contains  ample  proof  of  flippancy  and 
presumption  ;  the  eagerness  and  the  self-sufficiency  of  a 
juvenile  disputant,  who  delights  in  shewing  his  own  prow* 
ess,  without  paying  an  adequate  homage  to  the  strength 
and  dignity  of  his  adversary.  We  shall  make  one  or  two 
extracts  from  this  letter,  which  will  sufficiently  prove  that 
Mr.  Home  did  not,  at  this  time,  at  all  undervalue  his  own 
abilities,  nor  possess  any  very  extraordinary  stock  of  phi* 
Josophical  lore,  nor  of  literary  modesty. 

1  I  shall  begin/  says  Mr.  Home,  addressing  the  venerable  theo- 
logue,  scholar,  and  philosopher,  Dr.  Clarke,  s  with  the  demonstra- 
tions of  your  second  propositions,  neither  of  which  can  I  prevail 
Vpqn  myself  to  think  accurate  ;  and  both  fur  the  same  reasQUSj   for, 
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you  connect  two  ideas,  which,  in   this  proof,  are  necessarily   dis- 
tinct, viz.  self-existence  and  necessity.' 

Hardly  any  other  proof  would  be  requisite,  that  the 
metaphysical  ideas  of  the  author  of  the  Elements  of  Criti- 
cism were  not  at  this  time  very  accurate  nor  profound. 
How  indeed  could  he  find  fault  with  Dr.  C.  for  connecting 
self-existence  and  necessity,  when  self-existence,  which  is 
not  a  contingent  nor  predetermined,  can  be  no  other  than 
a  necessary  existence  ?  Self-existence  is  existence  un- 
caused, and  what  is  this  but  necessary  existence?  Self- 
existence  is  existence  which  cannot  but  have  been, 
and  cannot  cease  to  be  ;  and  what  is  this  but  neces- 
sary existence  r  *  The  idea  of  necessity?  as  Dr.  Clarke  co» 
gently  remarked  in  a  brief  but  able  reply,  '  effectually  ex- 
cludes all  possibility  of  being  so  much  as  conceived  to  be 
not  necessary.' 

*  In  prop.  7,  in  your  demonstrations  of  the  unity/  says 
Mr.  Home,  in  the  letter  above-mentioned,  '  you  seem  not 
accurately  enough  to  distinguish  hypothetical  necessity  from 
the  absolute  necessity,  a  priori/  &c.  '  Though  I  see  no  neces- 
sity for  more  than  one  deity ,  does  it  from  thence  follow  that 
there  can  he  no  more  ?  here  lies  my  difficulty,  which  I  am 
vexed  your  arguments  have  not  as  yet  brought  me  over/ 
'  You  endeavour  to  reconcile  liberty  and  pre-science.  I 
confess  1  never  could  get  over  this  point,  and  I  have  long 
ago  drawn  up  some  arguments  on  this  head,  &c.'  *  In  page 
lc23,  the  proof  that  God  is  true,  seems  not  clear  enough, 
6bc.  &c.  These  little  specimens,  when  we  consider  the 
youth  of  Mr.  Home,  and  the  venerable  character  to  whom 
he  was  writing,  very  dearly  show  that  Mr.  H.  was  wanting 
neither  in  assurance  nor  in  egotism. 

Mr.  Home  was  called  to  the  bar  in  January,  172S-4.  At 
this  time  there  were  many  persons  of  distinguished  ability 
in  the  Scottish  courts,  of  whom  lord  Woodhouselee  inter- 
poses some  biographical  details.  Mr.  Home  continued 
to  pursue  his  studies  in  a  slate  of  comparative  obscurity  and 
neglect,  till  the  year  I7$8«  when  he  published  his'  Re- 
markable Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session/  This  work 
procured  him  the  patronage  of  the  president  of  the  court 
of  Session,  and  a  considerable  share  of  professional  repu- 
tation. 

As  a  barrister,  Mr.  Home  did  not  endeavour  to  arrest  at- 
tention, nor  to  captivate  applause  by  any  graces  of  orato- 
rical dictibn.  The  style  of  his  speeches  was  elevated  but 
very  little  above  that  of  common  conversation.  His  usual 
mode  of  pleading  was  to  begin 
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4  by  a  very  short  and  distinct  statement  of  the  facts  of  the 
CiU9#,  and  a  plain  enunciation  of  the  question  of  law,  thence 
arising.  Having  thus  joined  issue  with  his  adversary,  «on  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  fair  merits  of  the  case,he  proceeded  to  develope 
the  principle  on  which  he  apprehended  the  decision  ought  to  rest, 
and  endeavoured,  with  all  the  acuteness  of  which  he  was  master, 
to  shew  its  application  to  the  question  in  discussion.  He  knew 
that  if  the  principle  were  once  conceded,  and  its  application  de*. 
nionstrated,  the  arguments  of  his  opponent  needed  no  deliberate 
examination,  for  they  fell  of  necessity  to  the  ground.' 

This  mode  of  pleading,  however,  as  lord  VV.  well  remarks, 
is  not  adapted  to  every  cause;  and  though  it  was  favoura- 
ble to  the  display  of  logical  precision,  and  metaphysical 
acuteness,  afforded  little  room  for  the  effusion  of  that  elo- 
quence which  makes  its  way  to  the  heart.  Mr.  Home  was 
neither  an  eloquent  nor  a  ready  speaker,  and  hence  he  never 
excelled  in  an  extemporaneous  reply.  He  possessed  more  of 
the  qualifications  of  an  abstract  thinker  than  a  popular 
speaker  ;  and  hence  his  excellence,  as  a  speaker,  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  talent  which  he  possessed  of  elucidating  the 
most  abstruse  and  intricate  doctrines  of  law. 

In  1732,  Mr.  Home  published  '  Essays  upon  several  sub- 
jects   in  law,  viz.    Jus    tertii,  beneficium    cedendarum  ac- 
\ionum,  Vineo  vincentem,  and  Prescription.   Lord  VV.  gives 
a  succinct  account  of  the  train  of  reasoning  which   is  pur- 
sued in  these  essays.     In  the  4th  essay  on  the  '  Doctrine  of 
Prescription,'  Mr.  Home  enters  into  a  very  ingenious  argu- 
ment, to  prove  that   prescription  is  not  merely  the  creature 
of  positive  law,  but  has  a  foundation  in  the  Jaw  of  nature. 
He   contends  that,   when  any  loss   has   been  sustained,  of 
which  the  intervening  time  has  extinguished  the  result,   or 
effaced   the   consciousness,   the  property   no   more  belongs 
to   the  former   possessor,  than   if  he   had  relinquished   the 
possession.     This  principle  would  go  to  the  length  of  con- 
founding all  moral  distinctions,  and  of  making   the  recol- 
lection   of  the  individual  the  criterion  of  right  and   wrong. 
M'r,  Home  infers  that,  not  merely  by  conventional  law,  but 
*  by  the  Ian)  of  nature,  a  long  continued  possession  is  a  good 
title    for    acquiring    property.'     The    mode   in  Which   Mr. 
Home  defended  this   position,  is  very   ingenious,   but  very 
sophistical,   and    very  subversive,  of  the  immutable    nature 
of  moral   obligation.     These    essays,    however,  contributed 
very   much   to  extend    the  legal  reputation   of  Mr.  Home, 
and  from  this  period  he   was  employed   in  most  of  the  im* 
portant  causes  which  ocurred  in  the  court  of  session. 

Iu  chapter  III.  the  biographer  of  lord  Karnes   celebrates 
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his  social  propensities,  his  love  of  innocent  gaiety,  his  in* 
structive  and  sprightly  conversation  ;  and  gives  an  account 
of  some  of  his  early  friends.  Among  these  he  mentions 
William  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  a  gentleman  of  some  poeti- 
cal talent,  who  was  constantly  soliciting  the  sway  of  some 
favourite  mistress,  but  whose  attachment  seems  to  have  wan- 
ted a  principle  of  permanence.  Of  this  we  have  the  follow- 
ing instance  ;  A  lady 

'  had  complained  to  Mr.  Home  that  she  was  teased  with  Ha- 
milton's dangling  attention,  which  she  was  convinced  had  no  se- 
rious aim,  and  hinted  an  earnest  wish  to  get  rid  of  him :  you  arc 
his  friend,  said  she  ;  tell  him  he  exposes  both  himself  and  me  to 
the  ridicule  of  our  acquaintance.  No,  madam,  said  Mr.  Home, 
you  shall  accomplish  his  cure  yourself ;  and  by  the  simplest  method. 
Dance  with  him  at  to-night's  assembly,  and  shew  him  every  mark  of 
your  kindness,  as  if  you  believed  his  passion  sincere,  and  had  re- 
solved to  favour  his  suit.  Take  my  word  for  it  you'll  hear  no  more 
of  him.  The  lady  adopted  the  counsel,  and  the  success  of  the 
experiment  was  complete.' 

Among  the  most  intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Home  at  this 
period,  lord  Woodhouselee  mentions  Mr.  Oswald  of  Dani-r 
Keir,  and  one  of  the  Scottish  members  of  parliament  for  a 
considerable  number  of  years.  Mr.  Oswald  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge  and  sagacity,  and 
some  of  his  letters,  which  the  author  has  published,  contain 
much  interesting  matter.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Oswald  to 
Mr.  Home,  dated  London,  14th  Dec.  1741,  he  thus  discri- 
minates the  oratorical  abilities  of  Murray,  (afterwards  lord 
Mansfield)  and  of  the  first  Pitt,  whose  splendid  name  was 
afterwards  buried  under  that  of  the  earl  of  Chatham, 

c  This  question,'  that  of  taking  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  into 
British  pay,  4  has  been  agitated  in  the  different  debates.  On  the  first 
day  Murray  was  introduced  to  support  the  court,  which  he  did  in  a 
set  speech,  extremely  methodical,  with  great  perspicuity,  and  very 
fine  colouring.  He  was  replied  to  by  Pitt,  who  in  the  most  master- 
ly manner,  laying  hold  of  the  weakest  parts  of  his  speech,  with  the 
greatest  strength  of  expression,  and  in  the  most  manly  style  1  ever 
witnessed,  turned  almost  all  his  colours  against  him.  Murray  had 
laid  a  good  deal  of  stresson  exposing  the  inconsistency  of  advis- 
ing one  thing  the  one  year,  and  the  next  abusing  it,  merely  through 
a  spirit  of  opposition  ;  Pitt  showed  how  the  object  was  varied  ;  but 
varied  by  the  ministers,and  then  turned  every  argument  Murray  had 
employed  against  himself.  The  one  spoke  like  a  pleader,  and  could 
Dot  divest  himself  of  a  certain  appearance  of  having  been  employpd 
by  others.  The  other  spoke  like  a  gentleman,  like  a  statesmen,  who 
felt  what  he  said,  and  possessed  the  strongest  desire  of  conveying 
that  feeling  to  others  for  their  own  interest,  and  that  of  their  country. 
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Murray  gains  your  attention  by  tne  perspicuity  of  his  arguments 
and  the  elegance  of  his  diction.  Pitt  commands  your  attention  and 
respect  by  the  nobleness, the  greatness  of  his  sentiments,  the  strength 
and  energy  of  his  expressions,  and  the  certainty  you  are  in  of  his 
always  rising  to  a  greater  elevation  both  of  thought  and  style;  for 
this  talent  he  possesses  beyond  any  speaker  I  ever  heard,  of  never 
falling,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech, either  in  thought 
or  in  expression,  And,  as  this  session  he  has  begun  to  speak  like 
a  man  of  business,  as  well  as  an  orator,  he  will  in  all  probability, 
or  rather  at  present  is  allowed  to  make  as  great  an  appearance  as 
ever  man  did  in  that  house.  Murray  has  not  spoke  since,  on  the 
other  two  debates  where  his  rival  carried  ail  before  him,  being 
very  unequally  matched  with  Pelham,  Young,  and  Winnington,  &c/ 

Next  follows  a  letter  from  David  Hume,  December 
1737  ;  Hume  was  then  in  London,  and  preparing  to  pub* 
]ish  his  Treatise  of  Human  Mature.  In  this  letter  he  men- 
tions that  he  had  inclosed  for  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Home  some  of  his  '  reasonings  concerning  miracles*  These 
reasonings  did  not.probably  exert  any  comfortable  influence 
on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Home,  which  had  been  previously- 
disturbed  by  certain  scruples  relative  to  some  of  the  evi* 
dences  of  religion,  which  induced  him  to  write  to  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Butler,  and  to  request  a  personal  interview 
with  that  great  man  which  he  thought  would  tend  to  allay 
sceptical  inquietude.  Dr.  Butler  refused  this  interview 
because  he  was  diffident  and  reserved,  unaccustomed 
to  oral  controversy,  and  afraid  of  injuring  the  cause  of 
truth  bv  his  awkwardness  in  defending  it.  But  in  his 
letters,  Dr.  B.  endeavoured  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
seemed  to  impede  the  faith  of  Mr.  Home.  We  regret 
with  Lord  Woodhouselee  that  these  letters  have  been 
unfortunately  lost, 

]YJr.  Hume  had  at  this  time  obtained  from  his  friend 
Home  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Butler,  of  whose 
metaphysical  acuteuess,  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter 
entertained  a  very  high  opinion.  But  as  Dr.  Butler,  was 
soon  after  made  Bishop  of  Bristol,  the  feeling  of  modesty 
or  the  sense  of  decorum  in  Mr.  Hume,  prevented  him 
from  waiting  on  the  Doctor  with  the  letter.;  but  he  sent  him 
his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature  as  soon  as  it  appeared; 
Mr.  Hume  was  at  this  time  in  the  2Uth  year  of  his  age. 
The  treatise  which  he  had  just  published,  had  experi- 
enced an  almost  total  neglect.  It  was  read  by  few,  and 
probably  understood  only  by  a  few  of  those  tew  ;  it  ex- 
cited no  clamour,  and  at  the  time  produced  no  reply, 
fhis  must  have  been  not   a  little  .mortifying  to  the  vanity 
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of  an  author  who  expected  that  f  it  would  produce  an  a  I* 
most  total  alteration  in  philosophy  '  But  he  still  seems  to 
console  himself  with  a  delusion  which  is  often  appliedas  a  balm 
to  the  sore  feeling  of  neglected  authorship,  thatlhat  perform- 
ance which  is  unnoticed  or  despised  in  the  present  age 
will  excite  the  respectful  attention  of  posterity.  (  I  am 
young  enough/  says  Hume,  \  to  see  what  will  become  of 
the  matter,  but  am  apprehensive  lest  the  chief  reward  1 
shall  have  for  some  time,  will  be  the  pleasure  of  studying 
on  such  important  subjects,  and  the  approbation  of  a 
few  judges/  The  essays  however  which  Mr.  Hume  pub- 
lished soon  after  this  met  with  a  more  favourable  reception, 
and*  effaced  the  effect  of  his  former  disappointment  ;  he  says 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Home,  that  Dr.  Butler  has  every  where 
recommended  them. 

In  ]?4I  Mr.  Home  married  (  Miss  Agatha  Drummond, 
a  younger  daughter  of  James  Drummond,  Esq.  of  Blair 
in  the  county  of  Perth.'  This  union  is  said  to  have  been 
the  result  of  long  acquaintance,  and  of  mutual  esteem. 
Lord  Woodhouselee  gives  the  following  pleasing  account 
of  Mrs.  Home. 

*  In  the  management  of  her  household,  where  it  was  the 
more  becoming  in  her  to  attend  to  economy,  that  her  husband'* 
turn  for  hospitality,  and  her  own  sense  of  what  was  suitable  to 
the  rank  they  occupied  in  life,  rendered  it  necessary  to  maintain 
a  handsome  liberal  establishment,  Mrs.  Home's  conduct  was  a 
model  of  propriety.  Abridging  every  superfluous  expence,  in- 
dulging in  none  of  the  frivolous  gratifications  of  vanity,  but  stu- 
dious alone  of  uniting  the  real  comforts  of  life  with  that  modest 
measure  of  external  show  which  the  station  of  a  gentleman  de- 
mands, she  kej)t  an  elegant  but  simple  table,  at  which  the 
guests  of  her  husband  met  always  with  a  cheerful  welcome.  In 
the  earlier  period  of  Mr.  Home's  married  life,  attention  to  eco- 
n<  my  was  a  necessary  duty  ;  and  he  found  in  his  partner  that 
excellent  good  sense  and  discretion,  which  felt  it  no  sacrifice  to 
conform  their  mode  of  living  to  the  just  bounds  of  their  income. 
1  have  from  Mr.  Drummond  Home  the  following  anecdote,  which 
as  he  justly  observes,  is  illustrative  of  the  character  both  of 
his  fattier  and  mother.  Mrs.  Home  who  had  a  taste  for  every 
thing  that  is  elegant,  Wan  passionately  fond  of  old  china,  and 
soon  alter  her  marriage,  had  made  such  frequent  purchases  in 
that  way,  as  to  impress  her  husband  with  some  little  apprehen- 
sions of  her  extravagance.  But  how  to  cure  her  of  this  pro- 
pensity v.-Ks  the  question  ;  alter  some  consideration,  he  devised 
an  ingenious  expedient.  He  framed  a  will,  bequeathing  to  his 
spouse  the  whole  china  that  should  be  found  in  his  possession  art, 
hii    death  ;   and    this   deed  he  immediately  put   into   her  hands5 
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the  success  of  the  plot  was  complete,  the  lady  was  cured  from 
that  moment  of  her  passion  for  old  china.  This  little  pious 
fraud  Mr.  Home  was  wont  frequently  to  mention  with  some 
exultation,  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  effect  as  the  ingenuity 
of  the  stratagem,  that  touched  him.  For  as  it  commonly  hap- 
pens that  we  value  ourselves  mest  on  those  talents  we  least  pos* 
sess,  it  was  amusing  to  see  a  person  of  his  artless  character 
pique  himself  on  his  finesse  ;  though,  in  fact,  nothing  was  more 
foreign  to  his  nature.* 

Lord  Woodhouselee   gives  the    following  account  of  Mr. 
Home's  domestic  habits : 

1  He  had  accustomed  himself  from  his  earliest  years  to  a  regular 
distribution   of  his  time,  and  iu  the  hours  dedicated  to  serious  oc- 
cupation, it  was    no  light  matter    that    ever  made  him  depart    from 
his    ordinary    arrangements.      The    day    was    devoted   chiefly     to 
professional  duties  ;     he  had  always    been  in   the  habit    of  rising 
early,  in  summer   between   five  and  six  o'clock  ;    in  winter,  gene- 
rally two    hours  before  day-break.     This    time    was   spent  in  pre- 
paration  for  the  ordinary  business    of  the    court,   in  reading    his 
briefs,  or  in  dictating  to  an  amanuensis  ;    the  forenoon  was   passed 
in   the  court  of  session,    which  at   that   time  commonly  rose  after 
mid-day,   thus  allowing   an    hour  or  two  before  dinner  for  a  walk 
with    a  friend.     In  town,     he   rarely   either   gave  or    accepted  of 
invitations   to  dinner,    as  the  afternoon  was   required    for  business 
and    study.     If   the  labours  of  the  day  were    early  accomplished, 
and  time  was  left    for  a    party    at  cards  before  supper,    he  joined 
the  ladies  in  the  drawing-room,  and    partook  with  great    satisfac- 
tion in  a  game  of  whist,    which    he  played  well,  though   not    al- 
ways with    perfect  forbearance,     if    matched   with     an    unskilful 
partner;  yet   even   these  little  sallies  of  temper  were  amusing,  and 
seasoned    with  so    much   humour,   that   they    rather   pleased    than 
offended  the  person  who  was  their  object.     At  other  times,  he  was 
not   unfrequently  seen  of  an  evening  at  the  theatre,   the  concert  or 
assembly-room  ;    and   possessing  to  a  wonderful  degree  the  power 
of  discharging    his  mind  of  every  thing    that  was  not  in  consonance 
with  his   present  occupations,    he   partook  with   the   keenest  relish 
in  the   amusements  of  the  gay    circle   which   surrounded    him  ;    it 
was  delightful  to  see  the   man    of   business    and    the  philosopher, 
mingling  not    only  with  complacence    but  with  ease,    in    the   light 
and  trivial  conveisation  of  the   beau-monde,   and  rivalling    in  ani- 
mation   and    vivacity    the  sprightliest  of   the   votaries  of   fashion, 
whose    professed   object     is   pleasure,   and    the  enjoyment  of    the 
passing  hour.' 

In  the  country  Mr.  Home  employed  the  intervals  of 
a  studious  life  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  superin- 
tending the  improvements  of  his  estate.  He  was  among 
the    first  of  the   Scottish     gentry,    who    endeavoured    to 
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bring    the   English  mode  of  husbandry   into  general  use, 
This  constitutes  no   small  part  of  his    praise. 

'  One  day/  says  lord  Woodhouselee,  *  a  country  gentleman  of 
his  neighbourhood  coming  to  dine  with  him  at  Karnes,  found 
him  in  the  fields  hard  at  work  in  assisting  his  men  to  clear  the 
stones  from  a  new  inclosure.  It  was  after  his  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  judge;  his  neighbour  attended  him  for  some  time  with 
labouring  steps,  and  much  inward  impatience  till  summoned  by 
the  bell  for  dinner.  Well,  my  lord,  said  he,  you  have  truly  wrought 
for  your  meal  ;  and  pray  let  me  ask  you,  how  much  do  you 
think  you  will  gain  by  that  hard  labour  at  the  end  oftheyear? 
Why  really,  my  good  Sir,  replied  the  other,  I  never  did  calcu- 
late the  value  of  my  labour  ;  but  one  thing  1  will  venture  to  assert, 
that  no  man  who  is  capable  of  asking  that  question  will  ever  de* 
serve  the  name  of  a  ■farmer.' 

It  was  chiefly  in  the  vacation  that  Mr.  Home  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  composition  of  those  works  which 
will  long  preserve  the  lustre  of  his  name  as  a  lawyer, 
a  moralist,  and  a  critic.  In  1741  he  published  in  two 
volumes  folio,  *  The  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from 
its  Institution  to  the  present  Time,  abridged  and  digested 
under  proper  Heads  in  the  form  of  a  Dictionary  :'  this  was 
a,  vvoik  of  laborious  research,  and  of  considerable  utility 
to   the   students  and   practitioners  of  the  Scottish  law. 

Though  the  principles  of  Mr.  Home's  family  were 
Jaeobitish,  yet  his  own  reflective  mind  soon  convinced 
Bum  that  all  government,  which  deserves  the  name  of  le- 
gitimate, must  be  founded  on  the  free  consent  of  the 
people.  In  the  rebellion  of  1745  and  1746  he  employed 
the  interval  in  the  composition  of  some  '  essays  upon  se- 
veral subjects  of  British  antiquities,'  which  were  published 
in   1747. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Home  renewed  his  correspondence  with 
David  Hume,  which  hail  experienced  a  temporary  inter- 
ruption. An  attempt  was,  at  this  time,  made  by  the  friends 
of  the  latter,  to  obtain  for  him  the  professorship  of  moral 
philosophy,  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  but  this  was 
frustrated  by  the  apprehension  which  was  entertained  of  his 
sceptical  opinions.  Mr.  H.  bore  this,  as  well  as  other  dis* 
appointments,  with  surprising  equanimity.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Home,  on  another  occasion,  he  says :  '  frequent  disap- 
pointments have  taught  me  that  nothing  need  be  despaired 
of,  as  well  as  that  nothing  can  be  depended  on.' 

Notwithstanding  the  density  of  Mr.  Home's  professional 
engagements,    \vben  now  at  the  heud  of  the  Scottish  bar* 
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lie  still  found  leisure  to  f  pursue  his  metaphysical  specula- 
tions.' In  17M,  he  published  '  essays  on  the  principles  of 
morality  ami  natural  religion.'  In  this  work  he  seems  to 
have  designed  to  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  his 
friend  Hume's  Philosophical  Essays.  He  endeavours  to  prove 
that  the  laws  to  which  the  moral  constitution  of  man  is 
(or  ought  to  be)  subservient,  are  as  regular  and  undeviating 
in  their  operations,  as  those  laws  by  which  the  natural  world 
is  controuled.  Though  this  work  was  intended  to  combat 
the  sceptical  philosophy,  yet,  such  is  the  perverseness  of 
bigotry,  that  it  exposed  the  writer  to  the  charge  of  scep- 
ticism and  impiety.  An  attempt  was  made  to  get  him  cen- 
sured by  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  and  a  complaint 
was  lodged  against  the  book,  before  the  presbytery  of  Edin- 
burgh. Those  essays  which  were  thus  marked  out  as  the  ob- 
jects of  proscription,  contain  many  ingenious  observations  ; 
but  the  train  of  reasoning  is  usually  carried  too  far  into  the 
region  of  metaphysical  refinement,  or  is  lost  in  the  clouds 
of  chilling  and  comfortless  speculation.  Mr.  Home  has 
expatiated  at  length  on  the  dark  and  bewildering  doctrine 
of  liberty  and  necessity,  but  he  has  neither  rendered  it  less 
intricate,  nor  less  obscure  than  it  was  before. — This  seems 
one  of  those  subjects  on  which  reason  can  throw  no  clear 
nor  cheering  light.  There  is  no  individual,  whatever  may 
be  his  speculative  tenets,  who  is  not  se  If -conscious  that  he 
possesses  a  liberty  of  choice  in  his  moral  conduct;  and  hence 
it  follows  that  he  is  accountable  for  his  actions.  But  to  en- 
deavour to  reason  any  man  out  of  this  idea,  or  to  induce 
him  to  believe  that  the  supposition  is  delusive.,  appears  to 
us,  if  not  in  the  design,  yet  in  the  effect,  to  weaken  the 
hold  o'f  virtue  on  the  conscience,  and  to  relax  the  strongest 
ties  of  moral  obligation.  We  have  never  been  friendly  to 
those  notions  of  philosophical  necessity,  which  are  very  ge- 
nerally embraced  by  the  English  unitarians,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  not  less  absurd,  nor  less  pernicious,  than 
the  fate  of  the  stoics,  or  the  election  and  reprobation  of  the 
methodists.  If  every  individual  possess  the  self- feeling  of 
liberty  of  choice  in  his  moral  conduct,  that  feeling  must  be 
a  part  of  the  natural  constitution" of  man.  It  must  be  ac- 
cordingly the  actual  impress  of  the  Deity,  and  it  seems  as 
absurd  in  metaphysicians  and  religionists  to  deny  the  truth 
of  this  feeling,  as  it  would  be  to  argue  against  the  existence 
of  the  sun  in  the  firmament. 

In  17.3'2,  Mr.  Home  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  session,  when  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench, 
by  the  title  of  lord  Karnes.     Lord    Woodbouselee  tells    us 
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that  his  metaphysical  opinions  did  not  blend  their  refinement 
nor  their  subtlety  with  his  judicial  decisions.  He  confined 
himself 

'  to  a  simple  exposition  of  the  principles  where  the  case  turned  on 
a  point  of  law,  or  the  sum  of  the  proof,  where  it  depended  on  the 
weighing  of  evidence/ 

In  questions  which  involved  no  ambiguity  of  statement, 
nor  perplexity  of  detail,  he  thought  that 

*  promptitude  of  decision  was  essential  to  justice,  and  that  where 
the  facts  are  substantiated,  and  the  law  is  clear,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  judge  simply  to  pronounce  his  decree,* 

without  any  superfluity  of  reasoning,  or  fluctuating  incon- 
stancy of  imbecile  hesitation. 

Lord  Kames  was  very  active  in  encouraging  the  literary 
spirit  which  begun  about  this  time  to  be  very  prevalent  in 
Scotland.  Many  men  of  talents  were  encouraged  by  his 
patronage.  It  was  by  his  perusasion  that  Adam  Smith,  soon 
after  his  return  from  Oxford,  when  he  relinquished  his  ori- 
ginal design  of  entering  into  the  church,  was  induced  to 
deliver  a  coutsc  of  lectures  on  rhetoric,  and  the  belles  let- 
tres.  The  friendship  between  lord  Kames  and  this  great 
political  economist  began  early,  and  was  preserved  invio- 
late through  life.  Their  mutual  regard  was  not  abated  by 
their  speculative  differences.  When  Adam  Smith  published 
his  \  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,1  lord  Kames  attacked  the 
principle  of  sympathy,  from  which  his  friend  had  endea- 
voured to  derive  the  sense  and  the  cogency  of  moral  obli- 
gation. This  moral  structure  of  Mr.  Smith  is  composed  of 
rich  and  well-assorted  materials  ;  but  it  is  certainly  founded 
on  a  base  too  narrow  for  the  costly  edifice  which  it  is 
designed  to  support.  Philosophers  are,  in  general,  too  fond 
of  simplifying  the  complicated  varieties  of  nature  ;  or,  as 
Mr.  Hume  well  remarked,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
tiature  is  as  much  bounded  in  her  works  as  in  their  specu- 
lations. 

Dr.  Blair  owed  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  principally 
to  the  patronage  of  lord  Kames,  to  whom  the  public  are 
much  indebted  for  the  publication  both  of  his  lectures  and 
his  sermons.  Mr.  Millar,  the  celebrated  professor  of  law, 
at  Glasgow,  resided  for  some  time  in  the  family  of  lord 
Kames,  where  he  superintended  the  education  of  his  son. 

?  in  1757,  lord  Kames  published,  in  one  Volume  8vo.  the 
statute  law  of  Scotland,  abridged,  with  historical  notes/ 
lw  this  useful  work  he  exhibits  an  accurate  and  methodical 
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summary  of  the  statute  law  of  Scotland,  as  it  is  found  in 
the  printed  acts,  from  the  earliest  period  to  that  of  the 
union  with  England.  Lord  Karnes  was  of  opinion  that  the 
law  of  Scotland  might  be  materially  improved  by  a  nearer 
assimilation  to  that  of  this  country  •  In  order  to  promote  this 
important  purpose,  he  had  drawn  up  some  historical  tracts 
on  particular  branches  of  the  Scottish  law,  which  he  sent 
in  \JSS.  to  lord  Hard  wick,  then  lord  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land. Lord  Hardwick  highly  approved  the  design  ;  he  , 
thought  the  incorporation  of  the  two  countries  in  one  po- 
litical society  incomplete  without  an  uniformity  of  laws. 
Yet,  from  the  time  of  the  union,  lo  that  of  lord  Hardwick, 
and  from  that  of  lord  Hardwick  to  the  present  period,  no 
attempt  of  this  kind  was  seriously  made,  till  the  late  ad- 
ministration came  into  power.  Among  other  innovations 
which  lord  Hardwick  would  have  introduced  into  the  Scot- 
tish law,  he  mentions  in  his  letter  to  lord  Karnes,  that  of 
the  abolition  of  the  strict  tailzies.  These  tailzies,  said 
lord  Hardwick,  '  not  only  differ  from  the  genius  of  the 
English  law,  which  abhors  perpetuities,  but  ate  manifestly 
prejudicial  to  the  national  interests  of  Scotland,  which  is 
now  rising  in  trade,  and  will,  I  hope,  greatly  increase  in  it. 
The  taking  so  much  of  the  lands,  extra  commereiam,  is  in- 
consistent with  a  commercial  country. ' 

In  1759,lord  Kames  published  his  Historical  Law  Tracts, 
iu  one  volume,  8vo.  '  Those  tracts,'  says  lord  Wood- 
houselee,  are  deservedly  high  in  the  public  esteem.  They 
are  among  the  few  works  which  unite  law  with  philosophy, 
and  the  study  of  human  nature.  And  they  have  accord- 
ingly received  the  praise,  not  only  of  judicial  authors,  but 
of  the  writers  on  politics  and  morals,  both  of  our  own  and 
foreign  countries.  Ln  1?60,  lord  Kames  published  another 
work,  under  the  title  of l  Principles  of  Equity,1  in  prosecution 
of  the  wise  design  which  he  had  formed,  of  bringing  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  two  states  into  close  approximation. 
On  the  principal  subject  of  this  work,  lord  Kames  received 
a  very  excellent  letter  from  the  earl  of  Hardwick,  which  his 
biographer  has  published.  Did  our  limits  permit,  we  should 
have  great  pleasure  in  extracting  it  lor  the  perusal  of  the 
reader. 

The  next  literary  performance  of  lord  Kames,  was  an 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Thinking,  which  contains  a  series 
of  moral  and  incidental  maxims,  illustrated  by  appropriate 
examples,  from  history  and  romance.  His  object,  in  this 
work, was  by  an  easy  and  simple  method  to  instruct  children 
in  the  faculty  of  abstraction,  to    teach  them    how   to  form 
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general  conclusions  from  a  series  of  simple  facts;  The  de- 
sign was  very  ingenious,  and  it  is  executed  with  abi- 
lity. We  are,  however,  convinced  that  the  minds  of 
children  may  be  rendered  weak  and  sterile,  by  being 
incited  to  practise  the  art  of  generalization,  before  the 
mind  is  filled  with  a  copious  stock  of  idea?,  and  a  variety 
of  information  is  obtained.  J)r.  Franklin,  who  made  a 
visit  to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1759*  and  spent  some 
time  with  lord  Karnes,  at  his  country  seat,  passed  a  high 
commendation  on  this  little  work.  He  says  that  he  '  never 
saw  more  solid  useful  matter  contained  in  so  small  a 
compass/  Lord  Woodhouselee  next  subjoins  some  letters 
from  Dr.  Franklin  to  lord  Karnes,  in  one  of  which,  dated 
Jan.  3d,  17*30,  the  Doctor  says  that '  the  foundations  of  the 
future  grandeur  and  stability  of'  the  British  empire,  lie  in 
America*  No  man,  however  keen  and  prospective  his 
sight,  had  any  idea  of  the  complete  separation  which  has 
since  taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and  her  transat- 
lantic colonies. 

In  1762,  lord  Karnes  published  his  great  work,  entitled 
'  the  Elements  of  Criticism/  in  three  volumes,  8vo.  In  this 
work,  which  we  agree  with  lord  Woodhouselee  in  ranking 
among  the  first  specimens  of  philosophical  criticism  in  this 
country,  the  author  endeavoured  to  shew  how  the  great 
laws  of  criticism  were  founded  in  the  constitution  of  man  ; 
Low  the  pain  or  the  pleasure  which  we  derive  from  contem- 
plating the  beauty  or  deformity  of  external  objects,  or  how 
the  agreeable  or  disagreeable  impressions,  which  are  made 
on  us  by  the  different  works  of  literature,  or  the  fine  arts, 
have  their  origin  in  certain  fixed  principles  of  our  nature  ; 
and  that  hence  a  criterion  of  taste  may  be  formed,  which  is 
not  liable  tp  variation. 

c  To  the  generality  of  mankind, '  says  lord  Woodhouselee,  *  a 
work  of  this  nature,  which  presents  a  series  of  judicious  precepts,  or 
rules  of  criticism,  of  which  the  truth  is  put  beyond  dispute,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  judgment  of  all  who  are  able  to  try  them  by  that 
standard,  and  which  are  illustrated  by  a  vast  variety  of  beautiful 
and  striking  examples,  taken  from  the  work's  of  art,  is  productive 
of  high  pleasure,  and  of  real  improvement  of  the  sensitive  facul- 
ties, which,  even,  when  naturally  acute,  are  wonderfully  sharpened 
and  refined  by  exercise.' 

To  those  who  attentively  peruse  the  Elements  of  Criticism, 
it  must  occur  that  the  author  often  treats  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  a  manner  which  exhibits  the  lawyer  or  meta- 
physician rather  than  the  man  of  genuine  sensibility.  He 
displays  too  much  fondness  for  the  rigid  formalities  of  pre- 
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£ept,  in  some  instances,  and  for  the  airy  niceties  of  specu- 
lation in  others.  But  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts  can 
at  times  neither  be  estimated  by  technical  rules,  nor  ap- 
preciated by  any  subtleties  of  abstract  disquisition.  The 
criterion  by  which  their  excellence  can  be  determined,  is 
to  be  found  only  in  the  manner  in  which  they  excite,  or 
by  which  they  harmonize  with  certain  invisible  sensations 
of  the  breast,  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  ver- 
bal analysis.  Thus  beauty  or  deformity,  in  the  productions 
of  the  fine  arts,  not  being  always  susceptible  of  an  approxi- 
mation to  strict  rules,  must  often  be  left  to  the  test  of  in- 
dividual sensibility.  It  must  be  rather  a  matter  of  feeling 
than  of  judgment.  Even  taste  itself,  instead  of  being  ex- 
alted, may  be  diminished  ;  instead  of  being  refined,  may 
be  vitiated  by  mechanical  rules,  or  by  the  cold  and  dull 
formulae  of  metaphysical  abstraction. 

Loid  Woodhouselee  concludes  his  sensible  and  ingenious 
observations  on  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  with  some  re- 
marks on  a  Question  which  has  been  often  agitated,  whether 

*  the  author  of  the  Elements   of  Criticism  was  really  possessed  of  a 
great  portion  of   nativesensibility,  and  warmly  awake  to  the  emo- 
tions excited  by  the   productions  of  the  fine  arts,  or  whether   his 
taste  was  not  rather   the  result    of  study  and    attention   to   those 
very  rules  and   canons  of  criticism,  which  he  had  framed    from   a 
careful  examination  of  those  great  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  of 
which  the  exc*lleiice  is  universally  acknowledged.     A  presumption, 
it  must  be  owned,  arises  from   the  very  nature  of  his   work,  which 
displays  a  continued  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers,  and  the  most 
minute  and  patient  attention  to  the    operations   of  the  mind,   that 
the  man,  thus  eminently  qualified  for  the  investigation  of  the  laws 
which  regulate  our  emotions,  was  not  himself  subject  to  those  emo- 
tions in  a  very  acute  degree,  of  which  a  too  lively  feeling  impedes 
for  the  time  ail  capacity  of  speculating  on  their  causes.     A   strong 
native  sense  of  the  sublime  and   beautiful,    is  constantly   attended 
with  a  degree  of  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  which  gives  its   tincture 
to  ail  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of  the  man  who  possesses  it,  and 
prompts  to    empassioned  eloquence,  whenever   its  objects  are   the 
Uratter  of  his  discourse  or  writings.     Now  the    reader  of  the    Ele- 
ments of  Criticism,  cannot  fail    to  remark   that  this   criterion  of 
feeling  is  wanting  in  that  most  ingenious  work.      It  ma}-,  no  doubt, 
be  plausibly  aigued,  that,  as  the  author's  undertaking   demanded  a 
spirit  of  cool  and  sober  thought,  and  an  exercise  of  the  judgment, 
purged,  if  possible,  from  all  alloy  of  passion  or  enthusiasm,  he  made 
it  a  law  to  himself  to  avoid  all  rapturous  expressions,  and    even  to 
suppress  the  emotions  that  prompt  them  :    but  besides  that,   it  may 
reasonably  be  questioned  whether  such  violence  to  the  feelings  were 
truly   necessary,   and,  on  the    contrary,  were  not  in    many    places 
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rather  felt  as  a  palpable  defect  than  an  excellence,  I  am  inclined  to 
Relieve  that  such  a  rigorous  discipline  of  the  feelings,  supposiug  them 
to  have  much  native  strength,  is  utterly  impracticable.  They 
must  at  times  have  manifested  themselves,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
repress  them,  Naturam  cxptllas  Jurca  licet^  usque  recurret.  But 
when  to  these  presumptions,  is  added  the  positive  proof  arising  from 
erroneous  judgment  in  matters  of  taste,  which  we  sometimes  find  in 
the  Elements  of  Criticism  ;  as  for  example, the  unqualified  censure 
bestowed  on  the  Gothic  architecture^  possessing  no  degree  of  excel- 
lence whatever,but  as  something  utterly  barbarous  and  grotesque;  and 
the  equally  unqualified  panegyric  of  the  Mourning  Bride  of  Congreve, 
as  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  English  drama,  without  any  reproof 
of  its  unnatural  sentiments  and  bombast ;  this  evidence  seems  to  be 
.decisive  of  the  question, and  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  ge- 
neral correctness  of  the  authors  taste  was  more  the  result  of  study 
and  attention, than  of  any  extraordinary  sensibility  in  thestructure  01 
his  mind  to  the  emotions  excited  by  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts.' 

In  our  next  number  we  shall  conclude  our  analysis  of,and 
our  observations  on,  this  able  and  interesting  performance. 


Art.  IV. — A  Picture  of  Valencia,  taken  on  the  Spot;  com- 
prehendinga  Description  of  that  Province,  its  Inhabitants, 
Manner*  unci  Customs,  Productions,  Commerce,  Manufac- 
tures, ft*c.  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Geographical  and 
Statistical  Suney  of  Valencia,  and  of  the  Balearic  and  Pi- 
thyusiun  Islands,  together  with  Remarks  on  the  Moors  in 
Spain.  Translated  jrotn  the  German  of  Christian  Augustus 
Fischer,  by  Frederick  Schoberl.     $vo.   Colburn.     1808. 

CHRISTIAN  Augustus  Fischer,  whose  Picture  of  Ma- 
drid  we  lately  noticed,  is  a  very  lively  and  entertaining  tra- 
veller. He  desenbes  what  is  presented  to  his  view  with  a 
vivacity  and  force,  which  fix  the  attention,  and  render  the 
readei  in  some  measure,  a  spectator  of  the  scene.  His  dic- 
tion is  sometimes  rather  too  florid, his  colouring  is  too  warm, 
but  he  seldom  fails  to  interest  and  amuse. 

The  province  of  Valencia,  one  of  the  most  delightful  in 
Spain,  is  said  to  comprehend  838  square  leagues,  and  to 
contain  932,150  inhabitants.  The  surface  is.  in  general  so 
mountainous,  that  the  champaign  part  is  not  computed  at 
much  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  whole.  The  most  \e\el 
and  fertile  portion  '  is  the  narrow  tract  which  runs  along 
the  coast,  about  thirty  leagues  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half 
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in    breadth/     To    this    enchanting  slip   of  country,  M. 
Fischer  has  confined  his  Picture  of  Valencia. 

The  following  is  the  glowing  description  which  the  au- 
thor gives  of  the  first  aspect  of  the  country. 

'No  sooner  have  you  ascended  the  last  of  the  mountains,  that 
form  the  limits  of  Castile  than  the  road  conducts  by  insensi- 
ble degrees  into  a  delicious  plain.  The  air  becomes  milder,  the 
country  more  romantic,  and  a  landscape  resembling  Eden  itself, 
irradiated  by  an  enchanting  sun,  expands  to  the  eye  of  the  asto- 
nished traveller. 

'  How  magnificent,  how  delicious,  how  ravishing  is  this  valley, 
intersected  by  numberless  murmuring  streams,  and  covered  with 
thousands  of  neat  habitations  !  What  a  luxuriant  vegetation  t  What 
charming  variety  !  The  flowers  of  spring,  and  the  fruits  of  autumn 
are  every  where  intermingled.  All  the  beauties,  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  south  are  collected  in  one  spot!  'Tis  a  prodigious 
garden,  decked  with  the  splendors  of  ethereal  fertility. 

*  But  these  superb  fields,  these  rich  meadows,  surrounded  with 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  cedras,pomegranate,  fig,  and  almond-trees; 
these  smiling  groves  of  olives,  algarrobos,  and  palms;  these  roman- 
tic hills,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient  Moorish  grandeur  ;  these 
different  movements  of  industry  and  rural  activity,  and  the  vast 
Mediterranean  crowning  with  its  azure  billows,  and  glistening  sails, 
the  immeasurable  expanse  of  the  horizon — who  but  a  Claude 
Lorrain  could  give  a  just  idea  of  a  scene  so  grand,  and  so  magnifi- 
cent! 

1  Evening  arrives,  and  the  sun  with  milder  rays  gently  descends 
behind  the  distant  mountains.  A  magic  roseate  light  seems  to  trem- 
ble over  the  tranquil  landscape,  and  the  sea  and  the  mountains 
glow  with  gold  and  crimson.  The  pure  atmosphere  is  impregnated 
with  the  perfumes  of  orange-flowers  ;  the  groves  of  acacia  resound 
with  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  and  every  feeling  is  absorbed  by 
the  sentiment  of  repose,  of  love,  and  of  tranquil  felicity.' 

The  valley  of  Valencia,  which  is  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, except  on  the  south  east,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea, 
is  sheltered  from  all  inclement  winds,  and  enjoys  a  climate 
exquisitely  serene  and  mild.  In  summer  the  thermometer 
stands  between  70  and  75,  and  in  winter  between  48  ano\60 
degrees.  Continual  sea  breezes  moderate  the  heat.  The 
climate  is  represented  as  highly  favourable  to  health,  and 
chronic  diseases  are  said  to  be  unknown. 

*  Here  all  nature,'  says  the  author,  ■  displays  the  animating  influ- 
ence of  a  southern  sun;  here  every  thing  breathes  mirth  and  joy  ; 
here  all  the  months,  all  the  days  of  the  year,are  devoted  to  an  exist- 
ence the  most  active  and  replete  with  enjoyments. 

*  Happy  climate  of  Valencia,  where  all  ideas  are  more  poetical, 
all  pleasures  more  delicious,  all  the  forms  of  life  more  beautiful  ; 
where  the  years  of  age  are  more  cheerful,  the  days  of  suffering  more 
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supportable,  and  where  even  the  approach   of  death  is  divested  of 
the  greatest  portion  of  its  terrors  ! 

*  Happy  the  invalid  whom  fate  permits  to  seek  a  refuge  in  this 
asylum  !  When  the  last  moments  of  his  life  arrive,  his  end  will  here 
be  more  easy  and  less  painful.  Weaned  from  ail  the  vain  desires 
and  passions  of  this  tumultuous  scene,  he  will  await  the  most  faith- 
ful friend  of  man  with  tranquil  resignation,  and  fall  asleep  amidst 
flowers  and  fragrant  blossoms,  full  of  the  hope  of  awaking  in  the  ce- 
lestial region  of  perpetual  spring.' 

The  city  of  Valencia,  rendered  recently  so  interest- 
ing by  the  gallant  resistance  which  it  made  against  the 
attack  of  Morccey,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadala- 
via,  and  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form.  It  is  surrounded  with. 
walls  and  towers,  according  to  the  ancient  plan.  It  is  about 
half  a  league  in  circumference,  exclusive  of  the  suburb*; 
and  is  said  to  contain  more  than  105,000  inhabitants. 

*  The  interior  of  Valencia  still  exhibits  the  exact  appearance  o( 
an  old  Moorish  city  ;—na now,  crooked,  unpaved  streets  ;  small* 
low  houses,  but  of  great  depth,  wit!)  large  courts  and  fine  terraces  ; 
—in  a  word,  the. first  view  of  this  confused  mass  forcibly  reminds  the 
spectator  of  the  ancient  masters  of  Valencia. 

*  The  streets  which  for  these  thirty  years  have  been  lighted 
\>y  lamps,  are,  however,  kept  extremely  clean  ;  and  the  houses  are 
distinguished  by  external  neatness  and  internal  convenience. 

4  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  the  new  quarters 
built  within  the  last  thirty  years,  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  You 
there  find  many  wide  streets,  with  handsome,  nay  even  magnificent 
edifices,  which  display  a  profusion  of  the  finest  marbles  of  Callosa, 
Kaquera,  Buixcarro,  &c.  I  shall  only  mention  as  examples  the 
streets  of  San.  Vincentc  and  de  los  Caballeros,  and  the  squares  of  San 
JJutfiingo  delCarme-n  and  de  las  Barcas,  but,  it  must  be  observed, 
with  the  necessary  exceptions. 

'  With  regard  to  the  public  buildings,  the  Collegia  del  Patriar- 
chs, the  cathedral,  the  church  de  la  Orden  mlitar  de  Temple,  the 
Aduana,  the  house  of  the  consulate,  the  academy  of  St.  Charles, 
and  the  general  hospital  are  most  deserving  of  the  notice  of  a  stran- 
ger* 

'  But  what  gives  Valencia  a  peculiar  and  inexpressible  charm  for 
the  observer  is  the  activity,  ihe  comparative  opulence  and  gaiety 
which  prevail  among  all  classes  of  its  inhabitants,  and  in  every  part 
of  the  city.  Here  you  meet  with  no  beggars,  no  loungers,  no  arti- 
sans in  want  of  employment.  Winch  way  soever  you  look,  you 
perceive  nothing  but  serene  smiling  countenances,  industrious  and 
happy  mortals. 

*  What  with  the  noise  of  thousands  of  handicraftsmen,  who  all 
work  in  the  open  air;  the  rattling  of  silk-looms,  accompanied  with 
the  songs  of  the  weavers  ;  the  voices  of  numberless  females  crying 
orgeat,  fruits  and  water  ;  intermingled  with  the  sound  of  the  organs* 
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triangles,  and  tambourines  of  a  multitude  of  wandering  Murcians — 
you  see,  you  hear  nothing  but  life,  joy,  and  pleasure  expressed  in  a 
thousand  forms  and  in  a  thousand  tones.  And  how  perfectly  the 
appearance  of  all  the  surrounding  objects  harmonizes  with  this  ex- 
pression I  From  the  tops  of  the  houses,  wave  long  stripes  of  coloured 
silks,  and  every  shop  is  stocked  with  the  richest  stuffs. 

4  On  the  elevated  terraces,  the  laurel,  the  orange  and  the  lemon- 
tree,  flourish  in  tranquil  beauty,  and  the  balconies  display  a  varie- 
gated mixture  of  the  most  charming  flowers.  Here  whole  heaps 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  south  regale  the  smell  with  their  fragrance, 
there  the  hotellarias,  adorned  with  the  garlands  of  palm  and  ivy  in- 
vite the  thirsty  passenger. 

'  Around  you  a  motley,  crowd  of  men  and  women  pass  with  light 
step,  and  cheerful  countenances  through  the  cool  busy  streets ;  and 
many  a  significant  look,  many  a  secret  squeeze  of  the  hand,  many  a 
merry  trick,  remind  you  that  you  are  among  the  gay,  good-natured 
people  of  Valencia.' 

The  university,  since  its  reformation  in  1787,  is  said  to  be 
the  first  in  Spain.  We  fear  however  that  the  quantum  ot 
science  and  learning  will  not  be  found  in  a  direct  ratio  with 
the  number  of  professors>who  are  said  to  amount  to  seventy- 
eight.  Of  these  we  are  told,  that  eleven  are  professors 
of  divinity,  twelve  of  jurisprudence,  and  no  less  than  eigh- 
teen of  physic.  The  archiepiscopal  palace  has  a  library  of 
fifty  thousand  volumes  which  contains  every  work  in  the 
Spanish  language  that  has  appeared  since  17^3. 

The  Valencians  are  said  to  be  superior  to  their  southern 
neighbours  in  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  their  houses. 
Some  of  their  houses  have  elegant  little  gardens  on  their 
roofs,  where  you  may  sleep  in  the  open  air  for  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year  without  inconvenience.  The  price  of  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  is  represented  as  extremely  low. 
Were  it  not  for  the  present  convulsed  state  of  Spain,  perhaps 
some  of  our  readers  might  be  induced  by  the  following 
inviting  bill  of  fare  to  emigrate  to  Valencia. 

*  A  pound  of  excellent  wheaten  bread  is  sold  for  three  quartos 
and  a  half,  (about  a  penny,  English  money).  The  best  beef  is  sold 
for  seven  quartos  (two-pence)  a  pound,  and  the  other  kinds  of  meat 
in  proportion.  A  fowl  costs  sixteen  quartos  (about  fourpence  halt- 
penny),  a  pair  of  pigeons,  from  three  to  four  quartos;  and  a  dish 
of  iish,  for  two  or  three  persons,  may  be  had  for  fourpence. 

1  Vegetables,  fruit,  and  the  like,  are  in  general  extremely  cheap. 
For  a  penny  you  may  buy^ts  much  girden  stuffas  will  sutrice  three 
or  four  persons  for  a  m<-al.  A  water-melon  of  the  largest  size  costs 
!  hr<op(  nee,  and  a  couple  of  pomegranates,  not  quite  a  penny.  For 
a  penny  you  may  purebase  two  large  bunches  of  grapes,  and  a  whole 
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hatful  of  figs,  for  half  that  price*    Oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  straw* 
berries,  and  other  fruits,  are  sold  equally  cheap. 

*  The  various  articles  of  food  in  this  country,  are  extremely  easy 
of  digestion  ;  and  the  vegetahles,  in  particular,  have  very  little  sub- 
stance. Let  a  person  eat  ever  so  hearty,  he  has  no  occasion  to  ap- 
prehend the  slightest  inconvenience.  The  pure  elastic  air  and  the 
wine  of  Alicante,  which  is  an  excellent  stomachic,  may  however  pro- 
bably contribute  to  produce  this  effect. 

1  There  is  scarcely  any  commodity  but  what  may  be  had  at  a 
price  equally  reasonable.  For  three  or  four  reals  a  day,  you  may 
have  a  room  neatly  furnished  with  an  alcove  and  attendance.  A 
silk  cloak,which  it  is  the  fashion  to  wear  here,  costs  from  28s.  to  30s, 
and  a  fine  cotton  waistcot,  with  breeches,  and  a  silk  scarf,  from  14s. 
to  18s.  A  pair  of  silk  stockings  may  be  bought  for  5s.  6d.  ;  and 
fine  linen  is  the  only  article  of  dress  that  can  be  called  dear. 

'  With  respect  to  other  things  necessary  for  housekeeping  such  as 
oil,  wine,  coffee,  &c.  they  are  all  in  general  very  cheap.  For  three 
halfpence,  you  have  as  much  oil  as  you  can  use  at  a  meal;  and  a 
t>ottlc  of  excellent  wine,  costs  less  than  fourpence.  A  pound  of 
coffee,  may  be  bought  in  time  of  peace  for  eight-pence,  good  sugar 
for  nine  or  ten,and  a  pound  of  Caraccas  chocolate  for  between  fifteen 
and  eighteen  pence.  The  only  articles, which  are  comparatively  dear, 
are  wood  and  coal  ;  nevertheless  the  annual  expence  of  a  small 
family  on  that  account  does  not  exceed  thirty-five  or  forty  shil- 
lings.' 

The  delicious  temperature  of  the  climate  may  be  well  dis- 
cerned from  this  little  circumstance  that  the  watchmeii 
whose  duty  it  is  to  announce  the  weather,  are  denominated 
serenos  from  sereno  (serene)  which  is  the  most  constant  cha- 
racteristic of  the  atmosphere.  The  public  hospital  is  a  struc- 
ture of  prodigious  extent,  '  each  patient  has  a  separate  aU 
cove,and  a  particular  hall  or  ward  is  set  apart  for  each  disease. 
Agreeable  to  an  ancient  grant,  the  archbishop  daily  sup- 
plies the  hospital  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ice  for  lemonade.' 

The  cultivated  lands  are  divided  into  huestas  and  secanos. 
The  former, which  are  always  situated  in  the  plain,  are  watei- 
ed  by  artificial  means.  These  kuestas  present  the  most  vigo- 
rous and  luxuriant  vegetation. 

*  Where  are  the  meadows/  says  the  author,  '  which  may  be  mown 
like  these  every  week  during  eight  months  of  the  year;  where  the 
mulberry  trees  three  or  four  times  annually  renew  their  leaves; 
where  the  same  soil  produces  corn,  pulse,  fruit*,  and  vegetables  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  and  rewards  the  toil  of  the  husbandman 
with  crops  that  yield  forty,  fifty,  nay  even  one  hundred  told!' 

Among  the  public  walks  the  author  celebrates  that  of  the 
Mameda,  which  is  almost  every  evening  the  rendezvous  of  a!) 
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the  people  of  fashion  in  Valencia.     He  says  that  in   every 
part '  there  are  benches,  arbours,  and  green  plots, 

'  From  all  sides  are  wafted  the  perfumes  of  the  rose,  the  orange, 
and  the  narcissus  ;  every  thicket  resounds  with  vocal  and  instrumen- 
tal music; from  all  quarters.  O  delicious,  O  celestial  evenings,  when 
all  the  senses^revel  in  delight,  and  the  benign  goddess  sees  none  but 
happy  mortals  around  her.' 

Among  the  other  curiosities  of  Valencia,  M.  Fischer 
mentions  four  companies  of  knights,  under  the  name  of  La 
Real  Maestranza,  whose  important  object  it  was  to  defend 
the  immaculate  conception  and  to  improve  the  breed  of  horses. 
This  body  of  knights  on  some  extraordinary  occasions  hold 
a  superb  tournament  which  the  author  describes. 

The  shoes  called  alpargates,  are  very  simple,  but  ingeni- 
ous contrivances,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  the 
times  of  the  Moors.  These  alpargates  are  made  of  hemp,  or 
esparto  with  a  platted  sole, 

*  An  inch  thick,  the  bottom  of  which  is  besmeared  with  pitch. 
The  quarters  never  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  and  the  up- 
per leather  is  not  more  than  three  or  four  long. 

*  These  alpargates  are  bound  with  ribbands,  the  ends  of  which, 
serve  to  tie  them.  They  cross  each  other  upon  the  leg  as  high  as 
the  calf,  and  in  full  dress  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  fringes, 
bows,  &c, 

4  A  queen  is  not  so  proud  of  the  most  costly  part  of  her  dress,  as 
a  Valencian  country  girl  of  her  Sunday-alpargates,  tied  with  red 
and  blue  ribbands. — For  the  rest,  they  are  the  most  convenient  and 
the  cheapest  shoes  that  can  be  devi?ed,  and  are  in  consequence  a 
very  profitable  article  of  trade  in  various  parts  of  Valencia.' 

Rice,which  was  formerly  cultivated  along  the  greater  part 
of  tiie  coast  of  Valencia,  is  still  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  forms  a  profitable  article  of  commerce.  The 
author  says  that  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  injurious  to 
the  population  of  the  country.  He  ought  rather  to  have 
said,  that  the  marshy  districts,  which  most  invite  the  culture 
are  unfavourable  to  health,  and  consequently  to  population. 
Barilia,which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of glass,forms  a 
considerable  branch  of  the  export  trade.  Valencia  also  pro- 
educes  many  of  the  inferior  species  of  glass  wort,  from  which 
the  soda  is  made.  Of  this  article  'about  fourteen  hundred 
tons,  are  yearly  exported  to  England,  France,  and  FJolland.' 

Epidemic  disorders  of  the*putrid  kind,  are  very  prevalent 
in  some  of  the  districts  of  Valencia,  particularly  in  the  rice 
districts  on  the  banks  of  the  Miberas  del  Luear.  This  evil 
might   be  exterminated  by  draining   the    marshes   and  "la- 

.as, 
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'The  sugar-cane  is  still  cultivated  only  at  Gandia,  and  in-  th* 
neighbouring  village  of  Benirreda,  and  Henipeix,  where  it  is  planted 
for  the  sake  of  the  fresh  juice,  or  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
land.' 

The  author  describes  the  mode  of  culture,  which  we  pass 
over,  to  make  room  for  other  information-. 

Valencia  possesses  many  quarries  of  the  finest  marble, 
which  is  not  inferior  in  beauty  to  that  of  Italy,  and  might  be 
procured  for  half  the  price.  The  Valencians  are  said  to 
adhere  to  their  ancient  mode, and  obstinately  to  resistthe  new 
improvements  in  the  preparation  of  silk,  which  is  stiH  the 
primary  and  most  profitable  product  of  the  province.  There 
is  not  a  sufficient  subdivision  of  labour  in  the  manufacture; 
and  there  is  a  want  of  scientific  machinery.  Valencia  is 
computed'  to  produce  annually  on  an  average  1,500,000 
pounds  of  silk.  Hence  the  country  is  adorned  with  in- 
numerable plantations  of  mulberry-trees,  and  silk-dressers, 
&c.  &c.  are  every  where  seen.  The  high  roads  in  the  plain, 
of  Valencia  are  said  to  be  excellent;  but  the  cross  roads, 
many  of  which  are  five  or  six  feet  lower  than  the  neighbour- 
ing fields  are  impassable  during  the  inundations  of  winter. 
Besides  the  salt  works  of  the  province,  which  are  verylucra- 
tive,  the  author  mentions  the  singular  salt  rock  of  Pinoso, 
three  leagues  to  the  south-east  of  Monovar. 

c  It  is  composed  of  solid  masses  of  salt,  as  hard  as  stone,  which  in 
some  places  are  white,  in  others  red,  aud  in  others  grey.  It  ex- 
tends two  leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  one  from  north  to  south, 
without  any  variation  of  its  component  parts,  though  it  is  full  of 
deep  furrows  and  cleft?. 

4  Its  summit  is  not  less  than  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  upon  it 
have  been  erected  three  small  towers  for  the  watchmen  stationed  on 
the  coast.  Near  these  two  towers  rise  six  springs  ;  two  of  them 
are  fresh  at  their  source,  but  they  soon  become  impregnated  with  sa- 
line particles,  which  they  deposit,  in  the  form  of  crys^als,  upon  the 
stones  and  plants  which  they  meet  with  in  their  course. 

'The  salt  of  the  Pinoso  is  extremely  coarse  ;  and  amidst  so  great  a 
superabundance  of  better,  very  little,  or  none  at  all  of  it  is  used.  It 
if  nevertheless  a  curious  circumsia'hee  to  see  so  prodigious  a  rock 
of  solid  salt,  rising  detached  ab$ve  thesurface  of  the  earth. 

The  esparto,  which  is  a  species  of  feather-grass  is  said 
abound    in  all  the  uncultivated  mountains  and  eminences 
Valencia.     This  vegetable  product  is  of  singular  utility  an1 
importance. 

i  Out  of  it  are  made  forty-five  different  kinds  of  articles,  such  as 
cordage  aunts,  baskets,  nets,  &c.  the  demand  for  which  ha*gTad"\i- 
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ally  extended  over  Europe.     In  the  first  class  the  cables  are  parti* 
cularly  celebrated  for  their  cheapness,  lightness,  and  durability. 

*  One  of  these  cables,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  thick,  and 
ninety  to  one  hundred  fathoms  in  length,  costs  at  the  utmost  thirty 
piastres,  but  generally  lasts  as  long  as  two  made  of  hemp,  and  al- 
ways floats  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  No  other  cables  are  used  by 
the  Spanish  navy  ;  and  the  French  and  Euglish  have  always  held 
cordage  made  of  this  substance  in  high  estimation.' 

The  mountains  of  Valencia  are  principally  composed  of 
limestone  intermixed  with  strata  of  shell  fish. 

*  Many  of  these  strata,  are  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  thick  :  and 
great  numbers  of  the  shells,  which  are  invariably  found  in  families 
retain  their  natural  polish,  and  their  original  form,' 

Among  the  numerous  wines  which  are  produced  in  the 
province  of  Valeneia,the  best  are  those  of  Alicanto  and  Bene- 
carlo.The  common  wines  are  almost  all  consumed  in  the  pro- 
vince or  used  in  the  distilleries;  the  brandies  of  Valencia  are  em- 
ployed to  adulterate  the  French  brandies  :  and  not  a  small 
quantity  of  this  spirit  is  smuggled  into  England  by  the  way  of 
Guernsey.  Six  different  species  of  the  common  almond-tree 
are  found  in  Valencia.     The  author  says  that  it  is 

<  Very  common  to  inclose  fields,  with  almond-trees,  which  ift 
February,  when  they  are  in  bloom,  afford  a  charming  spectacle. 
Nothing  can  be  more  enchanting  than  to  see,beneath  the  most  beau- 
tiful sky,  long  rows  of  flourishing  almond-trees,  with  their  young 
brilliant  foliage,  and  roseate  blossoms.' 

The  author  ascribes  the  badness  of  the  common  oils  of 
Valencia  to  the  injudicious  management  of  the  trees,  to 
the  want  of  care  in  sorting  the  fruit,  to  the  promiscuous 
use  of  the  sound  and  the  decayed  for  the  extraction-  of 
the  oil.  The  practice  of  irrigation  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
the  plains  of  Valencia,  and  which  renders  water  an  inva- 
luable commodity,  gives  rise  to  a  singular  glass  of  depre- 
dators, called  wuter-t/rieves.  Sometimes  the  poor  indus- 
trious eludes,  and  sometimes  he  bribes  the  watch  while  he 
fills  his  buckets  and  cala&ashes  with  the  precious  fluid, 
or  forms  a  secret  communication  with  the  principal  canaf, 
by  means  of  cork-pipes  through  which  the  water  f  runs 
merrily'  into  the  casks  of  the  plunderer,  which  are  placed 
in  a  lower  situation.  Sometimes  the  thief  ventures  to  turn 
off  one  of  the  numerous  secondary  canals  which  his  fa- 
mily are  employed  in  conveying  in  casks,  buckets,  Sic.  to 
in*   stolen    reservoir. 

.The   trovadores  or  itinerant  barda  and   music'nns,  though 
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found  in  the  other  provinces  of  the   peninsula,  are  most 
numerous  in       alencia. 

1  Go  in  the  evening  into  any  venta  or  posada  you  please  in 
Valencia,  and  you  are  sure  to  find  one  of  these  trovadores 
with'  his  harp  or  guitar.  Here  he  sings  a  great  number  of  po- 
pular songs,  or  pieces  which  he  composes,  extempore,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  is  given  him/ 

*%All  these  songs  are  composed  in  the  Valencian  dialect, which 
is  very  easily  learned  by  those  who  understand  any  thing  of  the 
French  or  Italian. 

'  The  talents  of  these  improvisator'!  jare  most  eminently  displayed 
in  decimas  or  little  poetic  pictures  of  ten  lines.  One  of  the 
auditors  gives  the  trovador  the  last  line,  and  he  immediately  com- 
poses the  other  nine,  which  must  correspond  with  the  other  in 
subject,  rhyme,  and  metre. 

1  Though  these  decimas  often  contain  nothing  but  pleasing 
tautologies,  yet  they  are  always  harmonious,  and  sometimes  truly 
excellent  in  every  respect. 

'The  trovadores  are  held  by  their  countrymen,  in  all  the  con- 
sideration which  their  talents  seem  to  deserve.  They  are  gene- 
rally employed  to  invite  the  guests  to  weddings,  likewise  as  me- 
morialists and  in  other  capacities ;  they  are  distinguished  by 
their   convivial  manners,  and    by  their  easy,  careless,  poetic  life/ 

One  of  the  favourite  exercises  of  the  Valencians,  says 
the  author,   is 

'  Slinging,  in  which  the  herdsmen,  who  keep  their  cattle  and 
flocks  in  order  by  means  of  it,  are  particularly  clever.  For  this 
purpose  they  use  round,  smooth  pieces  of  marble,  and  often 
place  the  mark  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  ells. 
The  slings  are  made  of  esparto,  they  are  lined  at  the  bottom 
with  leaves  of  the  aloe,  and  seem  to  bear  a  very  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  ancient  Balearic  islanders/ 

Spain  is  well  known  tc  be  peopled  with  saints;  and 
Ml  no  part  is  this  class  of  gentry  more  numerous  than  in 
Valencia;  every  disease  lias  its  appropriate  saint;  thus 
St.  Lucia  is  invoked  in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  St. 
Blase  in  those  of  the  throat.  St.  Casilda  vouchsafes  her 
aid  in  hemorrhages,  and  St.  Apollonia  in  the  tooth-ache. 
The  Valencian  coachmen  and  carriers  are  very  warm 
devotees  to  these  saints.  Each  makes  choice  of  his  par- 
ticular patron,  or  patroness,  whose  image  he  does  not 
iail  to  carry  about  with  him  on  his  rout,  to  which  he 
pays  very  assiduous  adoration,  while  his  journey  is  pros- 
perous,' but  against  which  he  vents  his  resentment  with- 
out any  moderation  or  complaisance,  as  soon  as  it  is 
otherwise. 
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Murviedro,  which  is  about  four  leagues  from  Valencia, 
and  one  from  the  sea,  is  built  nearly  on  the  site  where 
Saguntum  once  stood.  Here  are  many  remains  of  the  for- 
mer grandeur  both  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks. 

Jugglers,  merry-andrews,  rope-dancers,  puppet-players, 
&e.  are  said  to  be  produced  in  abundance  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  province  of  Valencia,  where,  as  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  not  so  easy  to  be  procured,  the  inhabitants 
are,  we  suppose,  obliged  to  live  more  by  their  wits.  Of 
the  jugglers,  some  in  the  eyes  of  the  credulous  natives  eat 
fire,  and  devour  serpents,  transform  painted  frog»  into 
living  animals,  and  convert  water  into  wine!  The  pup- 
pet-show men,  and  the  directors  of  dancing  dogs  and 
monkies 

1  Sometimes  represent  regular  ballets,  at  others  ludicrous  imi- 
tations of  foreign  dances,  and  both  these  exhibitions  frequently 
have  a   moral  or  a  political  tendency. 

'  This  was  very  commonly  the  case  during  the  last  war  with 
France,  and  also  at  the  introduction  of  any  new  country-dan- 
ces. At  the  puppet-show  the  spectator  was  amused  with  the 
Whole  history  of  the  revolution,  the  guillotine,  the  national  as- 
sembly, &c.  of  course  with  the  necessary  improvements,  while 
the  dancing  dogs  and  apes  were  caricaturing  the  new  fashioned 
petimetras  and  madamitas,  muscadins  and  incroyables, 

'  The  former  concluded  with  the  air  of  the  Marseillois,  and 
the  latter  with  the  Carmagnole,  which  the  directors  of  these  ex- 
hibitions always  accompanied  with  violent  anti-gallican  verses,  ft 
is  not  improbable  that  these  representations  may  continue  in 
vogue  these  twenty  years,  especially  as  the  Valencians  have 
never  been  very  partial  to  the  French.' 

Of  the  orange- trees  which  abound  in  Valencia,  those 
which  are  propagated  from  slips,  grow  much  more  ra- 
pidly and  bear  a  more  delicious  fruit,  than  those  which 
are  produced  from  seed ;  but  they  do  not  attain  to  the 
same  size  nor  to  an  equal  age.  The  author  describes  the 
two  methods  of  raising  orange-trees,  from  seed,  and  from 
slips. 

The  imposts  on  the  province  of  Valencia  are  divided 
into  royal  and  manerial.  The  former  are  very  inconsi- 
derable, but  the  latter  appear  to  be  grievously  oppressive. 
They  '  are  said  to  consist  in  the  appropriation  of  a 
sixth,  a  fifth,  a  fourth,  or  even  a  third  of  tlie  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  husbandmen.  Besides  this  may  be  reckoned 
the  numerous  exactions  on  account  of  privilege,  as  of 
privileged  presses,  ovens,  shops,  &,c.  &c.  The  exercise  of 
such  rights  must  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  make  the 
nobility   and  landed   proprietors    objects  of  popular  dete^ 
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tation. — Have  the  central  junta  announced   the  abolition? 

*The  cliinateof  Valencia  is  said  to  be  highly  favourable  to 

longevity  ;  and  the  author   tells  us,  that  in  traversing  the 
whole   tract  of  coast,  you  will 

c  Every  where  find  people  of  seventy  or  eighty,  whom  at 
first  sight,  you  would  not  take  to  be  much  more  than  fifty  ;  you 
will  every  where  hear  of  persons  who  have,  attained  the  patri- 
archal age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  nay  even  of  one  hundred 
and   forty,  and  who  are  still  brisk,  hearty,  and  active/ 

All  this  may  be  very  true,  but  we  cannot  forget  what  M. 
Fischer  had  previously  intimated  about  the  noxious  effluvia 
and  dangerous  epidemics  of  marshy  tracts,  M.  Fischer  is  a 
man  of  fervid  conceptions  and  glowing  imagination  ;  and  such 
writers  are  too  apt  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  par- 
ticular instances;  to  found  broad  statements  on  narrow  pre- 
mises, and  to  make  fancy  supply  the  deficiencies  of  fact. 
M.  Fischer  describes  a  specific  for  the  bite  of  vipers 
which  he  says  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  of  Valencia,  have  used  with  success  from  a 
remote  antiquity.     It  is  composed  of  the 

*  Sea-holly  (eryngium  campestre),  vi pet's  bugloss  (eckium  tul~ 
gare)mad»\vorl(ali/ssnm  spinosum),  and  Cretan  balm  (mclissa  cretica), 
in  the   following  manner  : 

'  The  plants  are  taken  when  they  are  beginning  to  run  to 
seed,  and  dried  in  the  shade  till  all  their  humidity  is  evaporated. 
On  this  each  is  separately  pounded,  the  powder  is  passed  through 
a  hair-sieve,  mixed  in  equal  parts,  and  put  away  in  well-corked 
bottles.  It  is  to  he  observed,  that  none  of  the  roots  must  be. 
employed,  except  those  of  the  sea-holly,  which  possess  Very  great 
strength. 

4  With  respect  to  the  use  of  this  remedy,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  it  should  he  administered  immediately  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wound.  The  common  dose  for  a  man  is  one  scru- 
ple, for  a  dbg  a  drachm;  and  the  vehicle  used  for  both  is  wine 
or  water.  No  particular  diet  need  be  observed,  only  the  powder 
must  be  taken  morning  and  evening  for  hfne  Jays  successively/ 

We  are  informed  that  Cavanilles  tried  this  remedy 
against  the  bites  of  mad  dogs  with  complete  success  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  our  traveller.  M.  Fischer  concludes 
his  description  of  Valencia  with  the  fallowing  burst  of  rap*- 
ture  and  extravagance  ; 

4  We  have  treated  of  the  south,  where  nature  appears  in  her 
fairest  form,  and  dispenses  her  choicest  blessings.  That  pure  at- 
mosphere, that  enchanting  temperature,  th.at  abundance  of  the 
most  delicate  and  nutritious  aliments — do  not  all  these  contribute 
to  the   highest    gratification  of  sensc3  to   the  most 'iapid  combina- 
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tion  of  the  ideas,  to  the  greatest  intensity  of  the  sentiments,  ta 
the  most  buoyant  sense  of  the  value  of  existence?  Would  any 
one  live  the  genuine  life  of  the  poet,  of  the  artist,  of  enjoyment, 
let  him  repair  to  these  happy  climes  ! 

«  I  wake  and  a  fairy  land  tinged  with  the  ruddy  glow  of  Au^ 
rora  is  expanded  to  my  view.  The  pure  atmosphere  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  perfumes  of  the  orange,  and  the  crowns  of  the 
majestic  palm-trees  tremble  in  the  golden  beams  of  the  orb  of 
jay — Where  am  I  ? — Into  what  paradise  has  kind  fate  trans- 
ported me? — O  Valencia  !  Valencia!  'tis  in  thy  flowery  bosom 
that  I  have  opened  my  eye_s  V 

Mr.  Frederic  Shoberl  seems  to  have  performed  the  task 
of  a  translator  with  considerable  animation.  We  could 
nave  wished  that  he  had  altered  one  or  two  passages, 
which,  however  inoffensive  they  may  sound  to  a  German, 
ore  rather  too  indelicate  for  an  English  ear. 


Art.  V. — A  Practical  Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine  ; 
comprising  the  latest  Discoveries,  relative  to  the  Causes, 
Treatment ,  and  Prevention  of  Diseases;  with  a  popular 
Description  of  Anatomy,  Casualties,  Chemistry,  Chathhig, 
Didetics,  Pharmacy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 
'  Therapeutics,  #cv&c.  By  Richard  Reece,  M.D.  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  in  London,  corresponding 
Member  of  the  Medical  Society  at  Paris,  Physician  to  the 
Physical  Dispensary,  Author  of  the  Domestic  Medical 
Guide,  See.  §c.     &vo.  18s.     Longman.     1808. 

THAT  all  men  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  health, 
is  one  of  those  truisms  which,  though  universally  Known, 
is  too  often  individually  despised.  From  the  modes  of  life, 
which  are  prevalent  in  society,  we  should  suppose  that 
health  was  a  very  subordinate  object  of  consideration  ;  and 
that  men  were  at  least  as  busy  in  contriving  means  to  de- 
stroy as  to  preserve  it.  In  their  diurnal  habits,  in  their  food, 
their  dress,  their  pleasures,  and  their  toils,  we  hud  a  wide 
deviation  from  those  rules  which  nature  prescribes  for  the 
practice  of  man.  By  unnatural  and  irrational  modes  of 
living,  we  create  diseases,  which  would  otherwise  never 
exist.  For  however  long,  complicated,  and  frightful  may 
be  the  catalogue  of  morbid  ills,  with  which  poor  humanity 
is  afflicted,  yet  the  majority  of  that  black  and  direful  list, 
are  not  so  much  the  infliction  of  nature,  as  the  product  of 
man.  Independent  of  casualties,  which  seem  inseparable 
from  a    probationary  world,   there  are   lew  individuals  who 
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might  not  enjoy  a  constant  exemption  from  disease,  by 
the  careful  observance  of  a  few  simple  laws,  which  justice 
to  ourselves  as  well  as  to  others,  seems  to  require  us  to 
to  obey.  The  benevolent  being,  who  organized  the 
fine  frame  of  man,  never  constructed  it  to  be  the  lazar- 
l)ou*e  of  such  numerous  ills  as  physicians  describe,  and  phi- 
Ian  thn  pists  deplore.  Rheumatism,  gout,  asthma,  scro- 
?ihula,  arid  consumption,  have  their  primary  origin  in  the 
oily  or  viciousness  of  man,  or  in  the  neglect  of  certain. 
lews,  winch  may  be  known  without  difficulty,  but  which 
are  not  to  be  violated  with  impunity.  Many  of  those  dis- 
eases which  are  at  present  most  rife  among  mankind,  are 
probably  the  consummation  of  morbific  tendencies,  or  de- 
viations from  the  laws  of  nature,  which  have  been  going  on 
for  srvnal  generations.  These  tendencies  are  perhaps  un- 
toerceived  and  unknown  during  several  links  in  the  genea- 
J.  g  (al  descent,  till  they  become  palpable  to  sense,  and  seem 
to  concentrate  the  whole  force  of  their  progressive  agency  in 
some  particular  individual.  A  man  may  acquire,  or  he  may  in- 
herit, coot, a$thma,  scrophula,  consumption,  &c;  but  even  in 
those  diseases,  which  seem  acquired,  something  may  common- 
ly be  ascribed  to  inheritance.  He  who  is  continually  drunk, 
iiKty  escape  the  gout  himself,  but  he  may  lay  up  a  stock 
foi  his  descendants.  The  full  effects,  however,  of  his  in- 
temperance, may  not  be  disclosed  at  once,  but  may  keep 
secretly  and  gradually  accumulating,  till  the  malady  de- 
mands the  most  active  opposition.  What  is  called  scro- 
phulous  habit,  is  often  the  bequest  of  anterior  generations; 
and  it  is  a  properly  which  keeps  accumulating  by  trans- 
mission. This  is  particularly  seen  in  those  royal  or  high 
families,  in  which  marriage  is  seldom  permitted  to  improve 
the  breed.  The  same  stock,  or  a  stock  thoroughly  vitiated 
with  similar  habits,  is  continually  conjoined,  till  a  radically 
diseased  breed  is  produced,  which  no  art  can  cure.  Most 
ot  the  great  families  of  Europe  have  a  scrophulous  diathe- 
sis, which  has  been  regularly  transmitted  with  successive 
aggravations  of  taint,  for  several  generations.  The  conta- 
mination at  last  becomes  so  general,  as  to  produce  imbe- 
cility, ideocy,  or  frenzy,  till  the  family  ceases  to  exist. 
Kings  and  queens  may  transgress  the  ordinances  of  po- 
litical life,  but  they  cannot  violate  the  laws  of  nature,  with 
impunity. 

li  health  depend  on  the  conformity  of  individual  con- 
duct to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  if  there  be,  in  the  present 
modes  of  life,  a  general  deviation  from  those  laws  which 
has  produced  a  diversified  progeny  of  disease,    mankind 
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cannot  hope  to  recover  the  health  which  they   might  enjoy, 
and  which  the  Creator  designed  as  their  portion  in  this  world 
without  retracing  their  steps  from  that  Jabyrinth  of  errors,  in 
which   they    are  involved,  to    those   simple  modes  of  life, 
which  are  agreeabie  to  the  rules  of  health,    to   which  the 
Deity  has  subjected  the  constitution  of  man.     Most  of  the 
physical  ills,  which  may  be  classed  under  the  denomination 
of  disease,  originated  in  excess  :  this  excess  proceeds   from 
the  desire  to  accumulate  more  pleasurable   sensation   in  the 
same  instant,  or  to  enjoy  in   succession,  than  the  laws  of 
nature  permit.     Nature  has  connected   pleasure  with  eating 
and  drinking,  and  the  gratification  of  other  appetites;   but 
if  we  endeavour  to  carry    this  pleasure  to  a  degree  of  inten- 
sity, beyond  what  is  compatible  with  the   design  of  nature 
in  the  organization  of  the  human  frame,  we  ultimately  ge- 
nerate, instead  of  pleasure,  the  saddest  varieties  of  pain. 
Man  is  really  the  author  of  most  of  his  own    ills  :  he  does 
not,   indeed,  intentionally    bring  evil   on  himself,  for  this 
would  be  to  suppose  him  malevolent  towards  himself,  which 
is  never  the  case;    but  he  generates   evil  in    the   mistaken 
search   of  good.      In   the   pursuit   of  present   pleasure,  he 
overlooks   the  more  than   probable   contingency  of  future 
pain.     He  sacrifices  greater  and  more  durable,    for   present 
and  fugitive  enjoyments.     He  is  not  his  own  enemy  so  much 
as  he  mistakes  the  best  and  wisest    way  of  being    his   own 
friend.       Perhaps  one  half  of  the  multiform  diseases    to 
lvhich  humanity  is  subject,  might  be   removed  by  greater 
abstemiousness  and  simplicity  in  the  common  diurnal  modes 
of  life. 

We  were  almost  involuntarily   led  into  these   reflections, 
by  turning  over  a  few  letters  of  this  dictionary,   and  observ- 
ing the  numberless    variety   of  maladies   which    infest  the 
human  race,  and  which,  were  they  not,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  spontaneous  production  of  man,  would   form   an   argu- 
ment of  no   small   weight  against   the   benevolence   of  the 
Deity.     Ko  race  of  animals  is  subject  to   such  a    multipli- 
city of  diseases,  as  the  human.     Animals,  in  the  gratification 
of  their  appetites,  are  under  the  safe  guidance  of  instinct; 
and  they  do  not  err  :  but  man,  though  he  possesses  a  supe- 
rior faculty,  is   not  the  creature  of  any  thing  like  mechanic 
cal  constraint.  He  possesses  freedom  of  choice,  and  though 
lie  may  make  a  right  choice,  yet   passion,  ignorance,   pre- 
sumption,  or  inadvertence,  often   compel   him   to   make  a 
wrong.     A  medical  dictionary,  attentively  read,  and   reflec- 
tively digested,  would   perhaps  show   better  than  any  other 
book,  the  errors  of  ahe  human  understanding.    The  ma- 
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jority  of  diseases  are  the  product  of  error,  or  of  false  and 
erroneous  estimates  of  pleasure  and  of  happiness,  which 
lead  to  a  pernicious  excess  of  animal  gratification  ;  but  the 
modes  of  cure  which  are  proposed  for  these  diseases,  are 
seldom  any  thing  more  than  the  result  of  vague  hypothesis, 
fanciful  conjecture,  superficial  information,  or  scanty  and 
defective  experiment.  Hence,  what  is  called  the  healing  art, 
is  little  betler  than  a  system  of  quackery,  or  a  congeries  of 
assertions,  which  are  destitute  of  proof.  But  can  we  won. 
der  at  the  uncertainties  of  medicine,  or  at  the  fallacious  pre. 
tensions  of  medical  men,  when  we  recollect  that,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  nominal  remedies,  which  we  possess 
for  every  malady ;  we  have,  in  fact  only  two  or  three 
specifics  or  remedies,  which  will  cure  the  same  disease  in  all 
constitutions.  Of  these  specifics,  one  seems  to  evince  the 
desire  in  nature  to  compensate  the  severity  with  which  she 
often  punishes  one  of  the  predominant  infirmities  of  man. 

The  present  Medical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Reece,  from  which 
we  have   too  long  digressed,  is  not  composed   so  much   for 
professional  men,  as  for  those  who   wish  to   attain  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  medicine,  for  the  ordinary  necessities 
of  themselves,  of  their  families,  or  for  the   benevolent  pur- 
pose of  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow    creatures. 
It   is  therefore   most  particularly  designed  for   the  instruc- 
tion of  the  clergy,  who,  in  imitation  of  their  great  Master, 
are  anxious  to   comfort  and   invigorate    the   sick   and  weak 
bodies,  as  well  as  to  purify  and  improve  the  prejudiced   and 
vitiated    minds   of  men.     For  this    purpose  of  aiding   the 
medical  sagacity    and   skill    of  private,  and    particularly  of 
clerical,  benevolence,  this  work  seems  very  judiciously  adap- 
ted.    It  is  a  plain  book,  without  any  preteusions  to  superior 
medical  illumination;  but  it  is  full  of  sober  admonitions, 
and  of  sound  knowledge.     The  description  of  diseases  is  not 
rendered  scientifically  intricate,  nor  tediously  minute.     The 
symptomatic    appearances,  or  diagnostics  of  the  diease,  with 
the  predisposing   causes,  are,   in  general,   briefly,  but  per* 
spicuously   detailed  ;  the    newest,   as  well  as  the   most  ap- 
proved modes  of  cure,    are  carefully    narrated  ;  and   those 
are  especially  recommended,,  on  which  most  reliance  is  to 
be  placed.       The   articles  on   chemical,    and     other   sub-r 
jects,  connected  with  medicine,  are  explained  with  brevity, 
but  with  sufficient  distinctness.     The  observations  on  food, 
regimen,  tiie  preservation  of  health,  and   the  prevention  of 
disease,  which  are  interspersed  in  different  parts  of  the  work, 
evince  much  discrimination  and  good  sense.     The  directions 
of  the  author  do  not  converge  to  extremes,   and   they    may 
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be  safely  followed  without  any  risk  of  injury  in  any  case. 
.The  explanations  are,  as  little  as  is  possible,  embarrassed  with 
an  obscure  and  technical  phraseology.  There  is  no  ostenta- 
tions display  of  physical  skill,  or  rattier  of  that  medical  igno- 
rance, which  a  learned  and  sonorous  vocabulary  of  term; 
jsso  often  employe:!  to  conceal.  The  writer  communicates 
what  he  knows  in  a  simple,  familiar,  and  unaffected  way; 
and  though  he  does  not  profess  to  be  very  erudite  nor  pro- 
found, yet  he  evidently  knows  as  much  as  is  requisite  for 
those,  cases,  which  are  of  most  general  occurrence.  In 
cases  of  great  perplexity  or  difficulty,  where  the,  symp- 
toms are  very  mysterious  or  contradictory,  and  the  malady 
is  difficult  \o  be  ascertained,  the  medical  philanthropist 
who'  makes  this  dictionary  his  principal  guide,  will,  un- 
doubtedlv,  do  wise  to  have  recourse  to  professional  sagacity 
and  experience.  Dr.  Reece  is  not  a  desperate  adventurer  J 
in  pharmacy  ;  he  is  not  ar  kill  or  cure'  physician  :  he  knows 
that  nature  is  usually  hurt  by  violent  and  abrupt  transitions 
fro i\i  one  state  of  sensation  to  another ;  and  he  neither  ad- 
vocates the  cause  of  sudden  changes,  nor  of  drastic  drugs. 
His  object  in  this  work  is  to  lay  down  such  rules  that  the 
unprofessional  practitioner  in  medicine,  may  be  enabled  to 
do  some  good,  where  good  is  to  be  done,  without  the  dan- 
ger of  doing  injury  by  herculean,  but  uncertain  and  spe- 
culative, remedies.  We  can  therefore  very  safely  recom- 
mend the  purchase  of  this  work  to  our  clerical  and  other 
readers,  who  are  anxious  to  alleviate  the  varied  sufferings  of 
their  fellow- creatures,  by  the  gratuitous  and  unfetd  exertions 
of  medical  benevolence.  The  Medical  Dictionary  of  Dr. 
Reece,  is  not  only  a  plain  and  useful  directory,  but  it  has, 
at  the  same  time,  the  great  advantage  of  being  more  cheap, 
more  commodious,  and  more  portable,  than  any  similar 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  that  details  the  modern 
practice  of  physic,  and  pretends  to  give  anything  like  a 
full  and  accurate  representation-of  the  varieties  of  disease, 
and  the  modes  of  cure. 

Asa  specimen  of  this  work,    we  shall  quote  two  articles 
on^wo  very  common  complaints — catarrh  and  cough.* 

c  Catarrh  consists  in  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus  from  the 
membrane  lining  the.  nostrils,  fauces,  and  often  the  lungs,  attended 
with  slight,  fever,  and  coagh.  It  generally  begins  with  a  sense  of 
stoppage  in  the  nose,  a  dull  pain,  and  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  fore- 
head and  stillness  in  ihe  motion  of  the  eyes,  and  soon  after  a  dis- 
tillation of  a  thin  fluid  from  the  nose,  and  often  the  eyes,  somewhat 
;.<  rid,  which  constitute  the  complaint  termed  coryza,  and,  when 
'lie  symptoms  run  high  and  the  disease  very  prevalent  injlacnzu. 
CrIT,  RjtvJ  Vol.  \6,  January,   1801).  F 
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Cause  of  catarrh.  This  disease  is  evidently  the  effect  of  cold,  which, 
\y  checking  the  natural  perspiration  of  the  skin,  produces  a  flux  of 
fluids  to  tho  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  fauces  and  lungs.  Oj  the 
treatment  of  catarrh.  When  the  febrile  symptoms  are  moderate,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  avoid  exposure  of  the  body  to  the  cold,  and  to 
abstain  from  animal  food  for  some  days;  but  when  these  symptoms 
run  high,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  in  bed,  and  to  take  frequently, 
some  warm  diluting  drink,  as  barley  water,  gruel,  or  weak  white 
wine  whey,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  perspiration.  Two  table 
spoonfuls  of  the  following  mixture  may  likewise  be  taken  every  three 
or  four  hours ;  take,  of  Almond  Emulsion,  six  ounces ; 

Gum  arabic  powder,  one  drachm  ; 
Ipecacuan  powder,  six  grains  ; 
Nitre  pvwdej ,  half  a  drachm; 
Syrup  of  poppies,  six  drachms.     Mix. 

'  If  the  patient  be  affected  with  pains  in  the  chest,  and  great  di- 
ikulty  of  breathing,  or  disposed  to  consumption,  the  loss  of  blood 
from  the  arm,  and  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  side  most  af- 
fected, or  over  the  breast  bone  should  not  be  delayed.  The  diet 
should  be  low,  and  the  beverage  the  almond  emulsion,  compound 
barley  water,   linseed    or  liquorice  root  tea.' 

4  Cough.  When  cough  occurs  in  a  person  of  comsumptive  habit, or 
born  of  consumptive  parents,  or  at  the  consumptive  period  of  life,  it 
requires  more  attention  than  the  patient  is  generally  willing  to  allow. 
A  blister  to  the  breast  bene,  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  arm,  the  oc- 
casional me  of  an  aperient  mixture  and  the  cough  mixture,  low 
diet,  and  the  use  of  flannel  next  the  skin  are  all  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  prevent  organic  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  chronic  inflamma- 
tion of  the  membrane  lining  the  wind-pipe  and  bronchial  ramifica- 
tions, and  (he  consequent  morbid  secretion  of  mucus,  that  consti- 
tute pulmonary  consumption  ;  a  very  common  termination  of 
neglected  coughs.  For  those  chronic  or  habitual  coughs  to  which 
many  people  are  more  or  less  subject  every  winter,  attended  with 
shoitness  of  breath, weezing,  and  an  expectoration  of  viscid  phlegm, 
without  paint  in  the  chest  or  fever,  the  following  mixture  will  prove 
•very  beneficial,  in  the  dose  of  two  table  spoonfuls  about  every  four 
hours.  Take,  of  the  emulsion  of  gum  ammoniac,  six  ounces  ;  tinciure 
of  squills,  three  drachms ;  spirit  of  hartshorn,  two  drachms  ;  parego- 
ric elixir,  six  drachms  ;  purified  honey,  lialf  an  ounce. — Mix.  The 
squill  lozenge  is  also  a  very  excellent  medicine.  When  the  cough  is 
attended  with  swellings  of  the  legs,  paucity  of  urine,  and  great  diffi- 
culty of  breathing  or  lying  down,  three  or  four  grains  of  oxy-phos- 
phale  of  steel,  made  in  a  pill  with  a  little  honey,  should  also  be 
taken  twice  a  day  ;  but  as  these  are  unfavourable  indications,  the 
advice  of  an  experienced  practitioner  should  be  resorted  to.  For 
the  cough  oi  children  Itotn  ;«•<>  months  or  upwards,  a  gentle  eme- 
tic ofipecacnan powder,  administered ^very  twenty- four  hours,-  ge- 
nerally affords  very  considerable  relief,  and  will  often  speedily  cure  it- 
If  attended  with  great,  difficulty  of  breathing  or  pain  on   coughing, 
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a  blister,  or  burgundy  pitch  plaister,  should  also  be  applied  between 
the  shoulders,  or  over  the  breast-bone,  and  a  tca-spoquful  of  a  linctus 
of  almond  oil  and  syrup  of  poppies,  given  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
The  almond  emulsion  is  a  very  pleasant    and  excellent   medicinal 
drink  for  children  affected  with  cough  ;  it   not  only   allays   thirst, 
abates   fever,  and  relieves  the  cough,  but  is  so  nutritious,   that   if  a 
child  takes  more  than  a  half  pint  in  the  course  of  a  day  it  will  re- 
quire nothing  else.      Cough  is  also  a   symptom  of  pleurisy  and  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs  when  it  is  attended  with  rigors,    fever,    and 
acute  pains  in  the  chest.        Cough  is  also  a  symptom    of  dropsy  in 
the  chest,    when  it  is  attended  with  general  debility  of  the    system, 
often  swelling  of  the  legs  especially  towards  night,  great  difficulty  of 
breathing,  and  often  a  sense  of  suffocation  when  in  an  horizontal  po» 
sition.     Cough  being  symptomatic  of  such  opposite  affections  of  the 
lungs  the  danger  of  the  general  remedies  (so  industriously  advertised 
by  designing  quacks),  must  appear  obvious    to    the  most  ignorant. 
These  medicines  being  composed  of  paregoric  elixir, tincture  of  tolu, 
gum  benzoin,  &c.  sold  under  plausible  fictitious  names, as  the  essence 
or  balsam  of  some  herb  held  in  estimation  for  its    supposed  healing 
powers,  are  a  very  serious  imposition  on   the   public  ;  their    stimu- 
lating properties  having  no  doubt  often   produced   inflammation  of 
lurbercles,  and  thus  occasioned    a  fatal  consumption.       Jn  simple 
catarrh  they  will  produce  pleurisy   or   inflammation    of  the  lungs 
which  by  terminating  in  suppuration  or  mortification,  destroys   the 
life  of  the  patient  in  a  few  hours,  and  even  in  chronic  cough  they  are 
often  hurtful  by  checking  expectoration.     It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  le- 
gislature that  such  impositions  should  be  suffered  to  be  practised  with 
impunity.     The  lozenges  sold  under  the  name  of  tolu,  patarosa,  and 
paregoric,  are,  from  their  stimulating  ingredients,  improper  in  cases 
of  recent  cough  ;  they  are  likewise  hurtful  to  the  digestive  organs  by 
generating  acidity  in  the  stomach,  and  have  a  very   injurious  effect 
on  the  enamel  of  the  teeth,  which  in  scrophulous  or  rickety  habits 
they   either   destroy  or  render  black.    Coughs,  it  must  therefore  be 
remembered, are  not  only  the  effects  of  obstructed  perspiration,  but 
proceed  from  various  other  causes,  particularly  in  children,  such  as- 
teething,  bowel  complaints,foul  stomach,  fever,  &c.and  are  recurring 
symptoms  in  delicate  habits.     However  coughs  are   generally  con- 
sidered a  very  trifling  affection,  every  person    acquainted  with  the 
delicate  structure  of  the  lungs    must  allow   that    they   require    the 
greatest  attention  and  judgment  in  their    treatment.     More   people 
die  in  this  country  of  cough"  than  any  other  disease,  which    in     its 
commencement  might  have  been  readily  cured  by  the  most  simple 
medicine.     Hosnaoptoe,  and  consumption  of  the  lungs  are  generally 
the  consequences  of  neglected  or  ill  treated  coughs.       Scarcely  any 
disorder  alarms  the  mind  of  the  medical  man  mure  than  cough,  and 
hence,  by  attending  to  it  on  \u> first  attack,  medical  men  very  rarely 
die  of  diseased  lungs/ 

In  many  of  the  diseases  of  which  Dr.  Reece  nas  described 
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the  nature  and  the  cure  he  has  very  judiciously  adverted  to 
the  treatment  not  only  of  the  body  but  of  the  mind.  The 
mind  is  certainly  a  powerful  agent  not  only  in  producing, 
but  in  mitigating  and  curing  disease.  The  peculiar  tempe- 
rament of  the  mind  ought,  therefore,  to  be  an  object  of  care- 
ful attention  to  the  medical  practitioner.  Where  the  mind 
is  perturbed  by  unruly  passions,  by  gloomy  and  discoloured 
views  of  life,by  the  exaggeration  of  real,  or  the  anticipation 
of  fancied  ills,  where  it  is  the  prey  of  superstitious  or  hy- 
pochondriacal hallucinations,  which  are  as  frequently  the 
cause  as  the  consequence  of  corporeal  debility,  the  va- 
ried combinations  of  pharmacy  will  be  applied  in  vain. 
Many  diseases  maybe  cured  by  those  who  have  the  skill  to 
administer  solace  to  the  mind,  when  cordials  to  the  body 
will  fail  of  their  effect  or  only  aggravate  the  malady.  Thus 
the  cures  of  quacks  may  often  be  ascribed  to  the  power  which 
they  have  the  address  to  obtain  over  the  imaginations  of  the 
ignorant.  The  body  is  hardly  ever  sick  without  the  mind 
participating  in  the  infirmity.  Could  we  produce  at  will 
that  pleasurable  activity  or  quiescence  o£mind  which  is  cal- 
led hope,  confidence,  and  the  varied  modifications  of  bene- 
volent propensity,  we  should  find  that  we  had  in  some  in- 
stances wonderfully  increased  the  efficacy  of  the  drugs  in 
'the  shops  and  in  others  diminished  the  necessity  for  their 
use.  Dr.  Reece  has  therefore  done  very  wisely  to  make 
the  state  of  the  mind  an  object  of  attention  in  the  cure  of 
disease.  Some  diseases,  however  corporeal  they  may  seem, 
are  entirely  states  of  mind,  which  are  indeed  often  produc- 
tive of  the  most  dangerous  and  incurable  physical  suffering 
and  decay.  We  wish  that  this  subject  were  more  studied 
by  the  medical  fraternity.  To  professional  men  Dr.  Reece's 
Dictionary  may  be  a  useful  manual  for  occasional  reference 
and  consultation;  but  we  principally  recommend  the  purchase 
of  it  to  those  for  whom  it  is  principally  designed,  the  clergy 
and  other  benevolent  persons  who  reside  in  the  country,  and 
are  anxious  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  pharmacy 
to  enable  them  to  do  much  good  to  their  sick  and  suffering 
fellow  creatures,  at  a  small  expense  and  without  any  risk. 


Am.  VI. —  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Jarne* 
Bruce,  &;c.  §c.  By  Alexander  Murray,  F.J. S.tl.  Con- 
cludedfrom  the  last  number  of  the  C.  H. 

IN  our  lust  number  we  took  no   notice  of  the  Appendix 
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to  this  magnificent  volume,  which  constitutes  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  its  contents.  Of  this  appendix,  the  letters, 
to  "and  from  Mr.  Bruce  occupy  154  pages,  and  163  pages 
more  are  filled  with  the  inscription  on  his  monument, 
with  a  list  of  the  MSS.  journals,  common- place  books,  8cc. 
from  which  his  travels  were  composed  ;  a  list  of  the  Ethio- 
pic  MSS.  which  he  brought  from  Abyssinia;  a  short  geo- 
graphical account  of  the  Abyssinian  provinces ;  a  short 
view  of  the  Abyssinian  court  and  government,  a  particu- 
lar account  of  the  Ethiopic  MSS.  from  whi^h  Mr.  Bruce 
composed  the  history  of  Abyssinia;  extracts  from  his 
journals  and  MSS.  relative  to  his  travels  in  Abyssinia  and 
Nubia ;  a  vocabulary  of  the  Amharic,  1/alashan,  Gabat, 
Agow,  andTcheret  Agava  languages/a  vocabularyof  the  Gulla 
language,  with  20  plates  engraved  by  Heath,  containing 
principally  articles  of  natural  history,  with  a  map  or 
plan  of  two  attempts  to  arrive  at  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  a  general  map  of  Mr.  Bruce's  travels  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Habbesh,  and  Nubia.  Hence  it  will  immediately 
appear  that  the  appendix  to  this  work  contains  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  matter,  which  we  feel  much  obliged 
to  Mr.  Murray  for  having  brought  together  ■  in  such  a 
splendid  volume. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  analyze  the  whole  ap- 
pendix which  is  formed  of  such  scattered  and  disjointed 
materials  ;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  make  selections  from 
such  parts  as  are  most  likely  to  interest  the  general  rea- 
der. Reviews  are  net  designed  so  much  for  profound 
scholars  or  philosophers,  as  for  the  general  mass  of  the 
people,  whom  they  may  at  once  edify  and  amuse,  whose 
knowledge  they  may  enlarge,  whose  taste  they  may  re* 
fine,  or  whose  vacant  hours  they  may  agreeably  employ. 
And  even,  those,  who  tower  the  highest  above  the  common 
level  of  their  contemporaries,  may  be  interested  in  a  re- 
view which  exhibits  an  impartial,  though  necessarily  im- 
perfect account  of  what  is  doing  or  what  has  been  lately 
done,  in    the  literary  world. 

Among  the  letters  in  the  appendix  the  first  which 
we  shall  notice  is  one  from  Mr.  Bruce  to  his  father,  writ- 
ten soon  after  his  return  from  Paris  in  17.04,  where  he  had 
buried  his  wife  who  was  then  three  months  gone  with 
child.  This  letter  is  a  warm  and  artless  effusion  of  grief,  oc- 
casioned by  the  calamity  which  he  had  lately  experienced, 
and  accompanied  with  those  sensations  of  despondency, 
which  though  they  may  he  the  transient,  are  yet  the 
constant  inmates   of  that   bosom,  which  is  not  chilled  with 
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apathy,  when  the  prospect  of  happiness  which  was  recently 
enjoyed,  is  suddenly  overcast,  and  before  new  objects  have 
had  leisure  to  excite  new  hopes,  or  to  dazzle  with  new  delu- 
sions of  bliss. 

*  My  Blind},'  says  Mr.  Bruce,  c  is  so  shocked,  and  the  impres- 
sions of  that  dreadful  scene  at  Paris  xso  strongly  fixed,  that  I 
have  it  every  minute    before  my  eyes,  as   distinctly  as  it  was  then 

happening.' c  My   poor   girl   dying  before   my  \  eyes,    three 

months  gone  with  child,  full  of  that  affection  and  tenderness  which 
marriage  produces,  when  people  feel  the  happiness  but  not  the 
cares  of  it  ;  many  of  the  Roman  catholic  clergy  hovering  about  the 
doors  ;  myself  unable  to  devise  any  expedient  to  keep  them  from 
disturbing  her  in  last  moments/ — i  Having  ordered  the  mourn- 
ful solemnity  (of  her  funeral)  with  as  much  decency  as  is  allowed 
in  that  country  to  heretics,  at  midnight  between  the  10th  and  11th 
nit.  accompanied  only  by  the  chaplain,  a  brother  of  my  lord 
Foley's  and  our  own  servants  we  carried  her  body  to  the  burying 
ground,  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  where  I  saw  all  my  comfort 
and  happiness  laid  with  her  in  the  grave.  From  thence  almost 
frantic  against  the  advice  of  every  body,  I  got  on  horseback, 
having  ordered  the  servant  to  have  post  horses  read)',  and  set  out  in 
the  most  tempestuous  night  I  ever  saw  for  Boulogne, where  I  arrived 
next  day  without  stopping.  Mere  the  riding  without  a  great  coat  in 
the  night  time,  in  the  rain,  want  of  food,  which  for  a  long  time  I 
had  not  tasted,  want  of  rest,  fatigue,  and  excessive  concern  threw 
me  into  a  fever,  &c.' 

The  letters  from  Mr.  Bruce  to  lord  Halifax,  while  con- 
sul at  Algiers,  exhibit  an  interesting  detail  of  his  con- 
duct at  that  place,  and  of  the  violence,  injustice,  and  ca- 
price of  a  despotic  government.  No.  XVII.  is  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bruce,  to  a  Mr,  S.  P.  C*#f  who  had  acted  as 
vice  consul  at  Algiers  in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Mr.  Ford,  and  the  aj  rival  of  Mr.  Bruce.  This  Mr. 
S.  P.  C.  had  been  employed  to  receive  the  price  of  a 
cargo  of  corn,  which  had  been  sold  to  the  regency  of 
Tunis,  in  behalf  of  a  widow  in  England  to  whose  hus- 
band the  corn  had  belonged  ;  but  Mr.  Bruce  was  dissa- 
tisfied with  the  account  which  this  vice-consul  rendered 
of  his  disbursements.  This  letter  is  so  manly,  spirited, 
and  characteristic  of  the  integrity  of  Mr.  B.  that  we  wish 
we  could  spare  room  for  the  insertion  of  the  whole. 

(  I  received  your  letter  unjustly  attempting  to  shift  an  account  to 
which  you  shall  come  here,  or  in  Europe.'——'  1  said  and  now 
itpeat  it  to  you,  that  if  you  do  not  furnish  me  an  account,  or  if 
you  furnish  a  false  one,  the  consequences  will  fall  on  yourself, 
»r,  as  it  is  oftener  called,  upon  your  heacj.    The  consequences  of 
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false  accounts    Mr.  C.  are  not  capital,  but  whatever  they  are,  do 

not  brave   them.' '  In   consideration  of  your  family,  1  give 

you  warning  not  to  begin  shuffling  with  me.'—— '  I  am  a 
trustee  for   widows  and  orphans. '     *  Is  it  pot    more   natural  that  I 

should    be  so   than  a    British  subject    of  your   principles.' 

'  Shall  I  send  you  a  copy  of  some  certificates  of  your  character 
out  of  my  chancery  book,  to  shew  how  proper  a  man  you  are 
in  point  of  morals  for  such  a  charge  r  You,  Mr.  C.  as  you  con- 
fess you  have  means  to  do  it,  are  hereby  enjoined  to  make  out 
your  account.  If  you  do  not,  I  will  adjudge  you  to  pay  the  sum 
of  8567  shillings,  the  sums  which  you  chaige  Mrs.  H.  without 
vouchers/ 

The  indignant  feeling  which  Mr.  Bruce  thus  expresses 
at  a  fraudulent  transaction,  and  his  determination  to  see 
justice  done  to  an  unfriended  and  unknown  individual,  are 
highly  honourable  to  his  character. 

No.  XXIII.  contains  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bruce  to 
Mr.  Wood  dated  Tunis,  giving  an  account  of  his  excur- 
sions along  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  exhibits  some  curious 
particulars,  while  it  evinces  a  zeal  for  the  arts  which 
none  of  the  inconveniences  nor  dangers  of  travelling  in 
that  inhospitable  region  could  abate.  We  shall  make  one  or 
two  extracts  from  this  letter. 

'Here,'  (at  Gerba,  the  Meninx  of  the  Lotophagi),  '  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  myself  among  men  of  a  different  species,  not  living 
in  tents  or  in  mud-walled  cottages  as  the  Arabs  do,  but  in  caves 
under  ground  as  the  Troglodytes  of  old.  Mela  says  of  these  that 
they  lived  in  caves,and  fed  upon  serpents  ^  if  he  had  said, fed  together 
with  serpents, and  fed  upon  serpents  his  description  had  been  just,  for 
there  are  so  many  in  every  habitation,  and  so  familiar,  that  at 
each  meal  they  come  and  pick  what  falls  from  the  dish,  like  dogs. 
Some  of  them  are  seven  feet  in  length,  but  to  these  people  *> 
harmless,  that  even  trod  upon  accidentally,  they  do  not  sting  ; 
and  there  is  not  any  person  of  the  family  who  will  not  with  their 
hands  lift  them  out  of  the  way  when  sleeping,  or  in  any  manner 
troublesome.  No  persuasion  nor  reward  could  induce  them  to 
let  me  carry  .away  one  of  them, it  being  universally  believed  that  they 
are  a  kind  of  good  angels, whom  it  would  be  the  highest  impropriety, 
and  of  the  worst  consequence  to  the  community,  to  remove  from 
their  dwellings.' 

Mr-  Bruce  travelled  by  land  from  Tunis  to  Gerba, 
from  Gerba  to  Tripoli,  and  from  Tripoli  to  Cape  Bon  (the 
Promontorium  Mercurii)  and  back  again  to  Tunis.  In  this 
journey,  during  which  his  constant  dwelling  was  a  tent,  he 
delineated  numerous  vestiges  of  antiquity.  Among  these 
were  the   ruins  of  the  three  principalities  in  Africa., 
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i  Jol  or  Julia  Ccesarea,   the   capital    of  Juba;    Certa  ;  and   Car- 
thage,   the   last    of   which     I    hope/    says     Mr.    Bruce,'    will    be, 
found  to  make  a  better  figure  than  it  does   in  the  accounts  of  some 
travellers,    who    would   persuade  us    there  are  no  traces  of  that  city 
remaining.' 

Mr.  Bruce  says  that  the  hardships,  difficulties,  and 
dangers  which  he  experienced  in  this  journey,  were  such 
that   nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  repeatit. 

*  Often/  says  he,  'beset  with,  and  constantly  in  fear  of,  the 
wandering  Arabs,  the  most  brutal  set  of  barbarous  wretches  ever, 
I  believe,  existed';  constantly  parched  with  heat  or  dying  with 
extreme  cold,  exposed  many  times  to  the  risk  of  dying  with 
thirst,  though  perpetually  in  view  of  large  quantities  of  water, 
equal  in  saitness  to  the  sea  ;  in  the  northern  parts  in  constant 
danger,  from  tigers,  lions,  and  panthers;  in  the  south  afraid  of 
every  creature,  where  the  smallest  insect  is  endowed  with  some 
noxious  quality;  scorpions  and  horned  vipers  are  in  such  abun- 
dance that  of  the  former  thirty. five  were  killed  in  and  about 
my  tent,  an  hour  after  it  was  pitched.' 

No.  XXIV.  is  a  narrative  of  Mr.  Bruce's  jo Urmes  to 
Baalbeck  and  Palmyra.  From  this  we  shall  extract  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  Mount  Libanus. 

*  The  form  of  Mount  Libanus,  as  seen  from  the  plain  of  Beleka,' 
(the  Ccelo-Svria  of  the  ancierfts)  *  is  this  ;  first  a  ridge  of  mountains 
extremely  proper  for  culture,  and  of  no  considerable  height,  sloping 
easily  to  ihe  plain,  and  covered  with  trees  that  are  not  very  thickly 
planted  ;  on  the  other  side  of  these  rises  a  chain  of  mountains  of  an 
extraordinary  height,  bare  for  the  most  part  and  stony,  cut  in  every 
direction  by  deep  rain,  and  covered  with  snow,  unless  in  the  summer. 
Thus  they  continue  till  they  descend  much  more  steeply  on  the 
other  side  towir  >  th£  sea.  The  vallies  within  these  high  chains  of 
mountains,  which  on  one  side  run  parallel  to  the  sea-coast,  and 
on  the  other  form  the  east  side  of  the  plain  of  Beleka,  are  mostly 
harrow,  but  abundantly  fertile,  were  they  in  the  hands  of  better 
people,  under  a  better  government  ;  industry  being  always  here 
followed  by  oppression.' 

Of  the  twelve  drawings  which  Mr.  Bruce  made  of  Palmyra 
and  four  of  Baalbeck,  he  says  in  a  confidential  letter  to  Mr. 
Stranger  \  they  are  by  much  the  most  magnificent  views 
that  have  ever  appeared.  Every  drawing  has  been  purcha- 
sed bv  the  risk  of'  my  life;  for  we  were  on  returning  saved 
from  assassination  as  by  a  miracle. ■  JSo.  XXV  II.  which  is 
a  letter,  supposed  to  be  written  by  Mr.  R.  Wood,  from 
Condar   in   Abyssinia,  gives    the   earliest   account-  of  Mr. 
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Brace's  journey  into  that  country,  it  contains  a  succinct 
description  of  his  route  from  Cairo  to  Goodar,  interspersed 
with  some  interesting  particulars.  No.  XXVIII.  contains 
various  letter-,  principally,  recommendatory  Which  were  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  Mr.  Bruce,  by  \Jetioal  Aga,  prime  minister 
to  the  sherifYe  of  Mecca;  by  Bajarand  Janni,  deputy  go- 
vernor to  R  is  Michael,  by  lmaii  king  of  Scunaar,  and  by 
Shckb  Adelar,  vizier  to  the  king  of  Sennaar.  We  shall  ex- 
tract one  of'  these  letters  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  eastern 
epistolary  style  It  is  from  She^to  A:!e!ar  to  Alt  Bey,  an- 
nouncing the  departure  of  Mr.  Bruce  hum  Sennaar  to  Egypt, 
177*. 

*  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God,  th?  Lord  of  both  worlds, 
blessing  ami  peace  be  upon  our  Lord  Mahommed,  his  family  and 
friends,  the  supporters,  who  are  majestic,  pure,  illustrious,  and  ra- 
diant. [The  sea i  with  the  inscription  on  it  above-mentioned]  May 
it  come  with  the  sprinkling  dew  of  perfume,  scented  with  amber- 
gris and  odours,  to  the  presence  excelling  in  bounty,  that  speak* 
virtue  and  piety,  the  fountain  of  excellence  and  perfections,  the 
spring  of  honours  and  favors,  the  horse  that  first  reaches  the  goal, 
the  chief  of  the  masters  of  exalted  eloquence,  whose  way  of  life 
increases  his  power,  the  drawn  sword  of  God  over  every  commander, 
and  the  arrow  of  prudence  over  every  conqueror,  bo  be  it.  The 
resplendent  majesty,  the' chief  of  the  chiefs  of  Cairo  (Messir  al  Ca- 
hira)  may  God  exalt  his  hijjh  rank,  and  make  the  backs  of  his  ene- 
mies the  place  of  his  sword  ;  may  the  arrows  of  his  troops  never 
forsake  his  flying  enemies,  and  the  armies  of  his  terror  be  in  their 
dejected  hearts ;  may  the  bridle  of  his  firm  .purpose  train  them  to 
obedience,   and  the  wisdom  of  his  policy  tame  all  their  skill. 

4  TheShekh  super-excellent  and  illustrious,  glorious  in  his  benefits 
to  all  mankind,  bright  in  the  love  of  his  heart  towards  the  explain- 
ers of  what  is  dark,  the  prince  of  the  city  of  Cairo  the  for  rifted,  may 
God  make  the  tree  of  peace  flourish  in  his  heart!  Omir  Allawat, 
the  Sanjack  Ali  Bey,  God  is  with  him,  Amen.  Your  friend  Siickh 
Adelan  salutes  you  with  exceeding  peace,  and  prays  for  an  increase 
of  your  power  and  honour,  Next.  What  calls  us  to  the  intercourse 
of  these,  letters,  and  the  cause  of  our  composing  them  is,  that  your 
■servant,  El  Ilattim  Yagoube,  came  to  us  from  the  land  of  Habbesh. 
with  letters  from  the  Sultan  of  Mecca  and  Merieal  Aga,  and  letters 
also  from  the  Sultan  of  Habbesh,  that  we  should  treat  with  kindness 
and  civilities,  and  forward  him  speedily  on  his  way  to  \  our  pre- 
sence ;  and  we  desired  him  to  stay  until  we  might  be  beneficient  to 
him,  but  he  refused  and  would  not,  fearing  blame  from  you  and  your 
authority  over  all.  So  he  is  gone  from  us  to  seek  you,  with  friend- 
ship and  peace,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  obtain  his  desire  from  those 
that  know  what  is  hid,  in  order  that  your  friendship  may  be  fully  es- 
tablished towards  us,  and  that  you  may  be  joined  to  us  more  nearly, 
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and  that  amity  may  be  between  our  house  and  your  house;  and  let 
us  not  be  deprived  of  letters  from  you,  for  correspondence  is  half  an 

interview. 

No.  XXXIX.  contains  two  letters  from  Dr.  Blair  to  Mr. 
Bruce  ;  in  the  first  of  which  there  are  some  judicious  ob- 
servations on  the  travels  of  Mr.  B.  The  following  remark, 
with  respect  to  the  appearances  of  egotism  which  there  are 
in  that  work,  seem  sensible  and  discriminating. 

<  With  regard,'  says  the  Doctor,  i  to  your  being  so  much  the  hero 
of  your  own  tale,  which  all  the  petty  critics  will  be  laying  hold  of, 
this  is  what  I  find  not  the  least  fault  with.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
been  always  of  opinion,  that  the  personal  adventures  of  a  tra- 
veller in  a  strange  country,  are  not  only  the  most  entertaining,  but 
among  the  most  instructive  parts  of  the  work,  and  let  us  more  into 
the  manners  and  circumstances  of  the  country,  than  any  informa- 
tion and  general  observation  can  give  us.' 

No.  XLIV.  is  a  short  but  apparently  copious  account  of 
the  Abyssinian  court  and  government.  The  civil  list  of  the 
.Abyssinian  court  hardly  appears  to  yield  to  those  of  Europe 
in  I  he  variety  or  frivolity  of  the  appointments.  We  shall 
extract  a  few  particulars  of  the  domestic  establishment  of 
Abyssinian  royalty. 

*  The  Scrach  Maseri^  or  chamberlain,  who  sets  the  crown  on  the 
king's  head,  sees  his  apartments  properly  ordered,  and  awakens  him 
eaily  in  the  morning,  by  his  servants  cracking  their  whips  around 
his  tent  or  palace.* 


'  The  Ilazgt/c  or  Life  Maguass,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  king'"* 
mule,  an  office  of  great  honour.  The  Negus  rides  usually  on  that 
animal,  making  a  point  never  to  alight  while  out  of  doors,  except 
on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  even  rides  into  the  presence  cham- 
ber to  the  foot  of  his  throne/ 


f  All  the  household  officers  were  formerly  created  in  pairs,  one 
for  the  right  hand,  and  another  for  the  left.' 

*  The  king  usually  appointed  two  Bahwudels,  each  of  whom 
was  his  lieutenant-general  over  half  the  troops  in  the  kingdom. 
The  Word  signifies  the  only  gate,  oV  by  him  alone  the  gale,  as  the 
army  had  access  to  the  sovereign  through  the  medium  of  this  of- 
ficer only.'  ■ 

1  In  a  full  council  of  the  nation,  or  business  of  importance,  the 
king  sits  in  an  alcove  adjoining  to  the  council  room,  behind  a  lat- 
tice called  shehsheh.  An  officer,  called  the  Af-negus,  or  mouth  of 
the  king,  carries  to  him  the  deliberations,  and  receives  his  answers,' 
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1  The  Badjerund  of  the  lion-house.  It  was  customary  to  have 
four  lions  accompanying  the  royal  camp  in  all  its  movements.  The 
place  where  they  were  stationed  was  near  the  common  prison. 
The  overseer  of  this  has  command  over  the  officers  who  superin- 
tend executions.' 

*  The  ceremonies  performed  at  the  creation  of  Abyssinian  great 
officers,  are  singular,  and  throw  considerable  light  on  the  national 
character.  Before  the  war  of  Adel,  and  the  division  of  the  empire 
in  the  reign  of  David  III.  all  was  splendour  and  ceremony.  Gold 
wrought  into  chains,  cups,  and  other  articles  of  use  and  luxury, 
were  every  where  common  ;  the  finest  brocades,  silk,  and  cotton 
cloths  were  worn  by  the  king's  servants ;  the  apartments  in  the 
palace  and  camp  were  ornamented  with  the  most  precious  metals, 
and  with  beds  of  state,  called  menstafts  ;  they  were  hung  with  the 
richest  Indian  stuffs,  and  paved  with  the  finest  carpets  of  Persia. 
All  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  ate  out  of  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  most  of  their  furniture  displayed  the  utmost  height  of 
barbaric  pomp. 

6  A  Kasmati  (governor)    is  made    in   public,  generally  at  the 
Adebebaye,  or  market-place,  of  Gondar.   The  servants  of  the  king, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Badjerund  of  the  Zeffanbel,  put  around 
his  head  the  Uas  Wcrk,  a  circle  of  gold,  and  clothed  him  with  the 
kaftan,  a  white  robe,  sometimes  lined  with  blue.     Tne  Abyssinian 
JSJSS.  mentions  another  gift,    by  the  words sinomu  mai,    the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  uncertain,  but  seems  to  be  a  pitcher  for  water.      One 
of  the  people  employed  in  the  ceremony,  then  proclaims    him,    m 
the  following  manner :  u  Hear,  hear,  hear  !    We  make  our   servant, 
*  *  *  Kassmati  of  — — ."     The  kettle-drums    im mediately    be  it, 
the  trumpets  are  sounded,  those  who  are  present  raise  loud  shouts 
of  congratulation.      He  is  then  mounted  on  ahorse   of  the  king's, 
splendidly  caparisoned,   and  rides  to  the  outer  gate   of  the   palace, 
where,  alighting,    he  is  admitted  into  the  presence    chamber,    and, 
after    having  prostrated   himself  on    the  ground,    kisses   the  king's 
hand,     lie  is  conducted  out  with  sandic,  nagareet,  and  riesscrka.no  ; 
that  is,  with   the  royal  standard  flying  before    him,  and   the   drums 
and  music,  above-mentioned.     The  basha  is  also  invested  with  the 
Ras  Werk  and  Kaftan.      He  receives    gold  chains  kn    his  legs   and 
arms,  called  amber  werk  and  zinar.  with  a  gold  hilted  sword,  and  a 
shasha,  a  kind  of  turban,  wound   about  his  head,      lie    is  presented 
to  the  king  on  the  throne,  and   allowed  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  it,  with 
carpels  spread  under  his  i'eet.     He  is  there  served  with    drink,  in  a 
golden  cup;    after  which   he  is   conducted   by  all   the   nobles    and 
army  at  Gondar,    in  full   procession,  to  the  house  allotted    to    his 
office.     The  musqueteers,   with   sandic,  nagareet,  and    r.esserkano, 
fire  repeated  peals  of  musquctry,  and    the  rejoicing  in  this,    as  in- 
deed   in  all  cases  of  that  nature,  is    noisy  and    riotous    beyond  de- 
scription.     All  the  great  officers  are  invested  in    this  manner,    dif- 
fering, howeYcr?  in   ths  degree   of  Jjonor    which   is  paid    tu  tf)9i# 
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respective  ranks.  The  tenor  of  the  proclamation  is  the  same.  It  is 
the  perpetual  custom  of  the  king  to  bestow  new  robes,  and  other 
articles  of  dress,  not  on  the  nobility  alone,  but  every  person  in  hit 
court  or  army,  who  has  performed  any  action  of  note.  A  quantity 
or  provisions  from  the  palace  is  also  bestowed  at  the  same  time. 
The>e  customs  are  all  of  Persian  origin.' 

The  sovereigns  of  Abyssinia  Usually  passed  the  nine  fair 
months  of  the  year  in  the  field,  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Mai  omciaiis,  Galla,  and  other  tribes  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
kingdom. 

'  Loup  practice  made  encampment  an  easy  regular  matter,  every 
p  m  of  the  aimv  knew  its  particular  station  ;  when  the  king's  tent 
xv  s  pitched,  the  places  of  all  the  rest  were  relatively  determined.  In 
an  expedition,  it  was  usual  for  the  king  to  carry  his  wife's  house- 
In.  hi  servants,  clergy,  and  treasures  -along  with  him.  These  are 
mentioned  together  because  they  were  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
formed  a  pn-portionable  incumbrance  to  the  march,  which  was 
very  hard,  at  the  rate  often  or  fourteen  miles  a  day.* 

1  The  whole  camp  is  called  Catiama*  and  when  extended  in  the 
manner  that  was  usually  done,  on  continuing  long  in  one  place,  it 
occupied  *  space  of  several  miles  in  circumference.  The  king's 
tents,  five  or  six  in  number,  were  placed  on  a  little  eminence,  on  the 
east  bide  of  it,  the  doors  of  them  being  always  to  the  east.  The 
name  of  the  place  in  which  they  stood  was  called  Margafs,  which 
was  surrounded  with  long  pallisadcs,  hung  with  chetquered  cur* 
tains,  named  Mantalot,  that  completely  hid  the  tents  from  the 
army  without.  In  this  enclosure  (Mega  raj)  were  twelve  doors,  or 
entrances,  occupied  by  the  guards,  the  principal  of  which  looked 
to  the  cast.  It  was  known  and  determined  at  which  of  these"  cer- 
tain persons  should  enter,  for  instance,  the  cooks  at  one  door,  the 
Betweictets  at  another,  the  clergy  at  a  third  and  so  on,  throughout 
the  whole  number,  The  principal  gate  was  called  the  wudunsha 
dadje,  the  names  of  the  rest  were  the  sargwan  dadje,  shalemat 
da<  je,  megardja  dadje,  meblea  dadje,  blaaitihat  dadje,  which  were 
double,  one  of  each  name  on  the  right,  and  another  on  the  left,  of 
the  principal    entrance.' 

No.  XLV.  XLV1.  give  a  particular  account  of  the  Ethi- 
opia iVlSS.  from  which  Mr.  Bruce  composed  the  history  of 
Abyssinia,  inserted  in  his  travels.  The  style  and  manner 
01  these  Abyssinian  annals  hear  a  very  close  resemblance  to 
the  hooks  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Among  the  officers  of  the  royal  household  who  are  enume- 
rated in  No.XLlV.we  find  two,'  Tsafat  Tasazi/  secretaries. 
\\  <■  shall  give  two  specimens  of  these  Abyssinian  annals. 
Jn  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  YasousAhe  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Tceikin,aud  amongst  othergame,  collected  a  number 
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of  apes,  which  he  and  his  courtiers  drove  into  Gondar,  and 
exhibited  in  the  public  square.  The  historian  or  his  reign 
records  this  action  as  follows  : 

*  In  the  eight  year,  in  the  month  Yacatil,  the  king,  went  out  to 
hunt  as  usual,  and  found  in  the  way  a  flock  ot"  apes;  and  he  drove 
them,  as  a  shepherd  doth  his  flock,  into  Gondar,  and  put  them  into 
the  Asboa,'  (public  square  or  area  before  the  palace,)'  And  they 
who  saw  that  miracle  wondered  and  were  astonished,  and  said  ;  we 
have  net  heard, nor  seen, neither  have  our  fathers  told  us  a  s;gn  or  a 
wonder  like  t-his.  And  all  that  was  done  by  the  strength  of  the  Lord.' 

When  Mariam  Barea  governor  of  Begemder,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  his  government,  and  declared  a  traitor  was 
delivered  up  to  Has  Michael,  the  chronicle  says, 

*  That  Michael  would  not  see  his  face,  because  he  pitied  him,  and 
remembered  the  scripture,  which  forbids  us  to  insult  tho-e  whoni 
the  Lord  hath  delivered  into  our  hand.'  He  sent  the  prisoner  to  the 
king  and  refused  to  sit  upon  his  trial,  saying,  '  It  is  not  proper 
that  I  pronounce  upon  him  the  sentence  of  death,  for  we  are  ene- 
mies/ But  Kasmati  Luto  stood  before  the  king  in  rage  and  said, 
*  I  judge  him  with  the  sentence  of  death,  for  my  brother  Kasmati 
Brule  died  without  judgment/  They  pronounced  the  sentence  and 
took  him  out  of  the  tent  ;  and  Kasmati  Luto  lifted  his  lance  and 
pierced  him  first,  and  after  him  all  the  Galla  slabbed  him  and  but- 
chered him  (tabahzcojhke  an  ox, and  cut  off  his  head  and  brought  it 
to  Ras  Michael,  and  threw  it  down  before  him  as  they  do  spoils; 
but  he  did  not  rejoice  at  the  deed  but  said,  '  take  it  out  of  my 
light.' 

The  following  is  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  books  of 
Abyssinian  annals  :  .   •    • 

*  Month  of  Ginbot.  On  the  first  day  he  (the  new  king)  entered 
Gondar  ;  and  the  nobles  and  judges  received  him,  and  also  the 
priests  of  the  hills(hermits  and  monks)  with  psalmsitnd  music  of  joy 
and  exultation.  And,  on  the  "2d  day,  he  was  made  king  with  the 
crown  as  kings  are,  and  the  book  of  his  history  we  will  also  write  as 
the  holy  spirit  shall  direct  us.  And  that  king  who  was  deposed,  while 
he  was  in  the  palace  by  the  king's  permission,  grew  a  little  sick. 
And,  on  Monday,  8th  at  midnight,  died  Joas,  king  of  kings.  We  have 
finished  the  history  of  king  Yasous,  and  king  Joas,  and  the  queen 
Welleta  Georgis,  by  the  help  of.  the  Lord.  Amen  and  amen.  So  let 
U  be/ 

We  find  that  the  Abyssian  chroniclers  who  have  seldom 
fliiv  thing  else  to  relate  thnti  turbulent  periods  of  violence, 
cruelty  and  bloodshed,can  still  use  the  nctine  of  the  Lord  with 
very  Utile  ceremony  j  and  can  also  lay  claim   to  the  super- 
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natural  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  see  that  Ras  Mi- 
chael who  makes  a  very  conspicuous  figure  in  Mr.  Bruce's 
travels,  and  in  the  Abyssinian  history  of  that  period, can  quote 
scripture  with  as  much  facility  as  any  European  usurper, 
when  he  is  meditating  the  foullest  purposes,  and  can  disguise 
his  ambition  and  his  perfidy  under  a  mask  of  themost  extra- 
ordinary sanctity  and  moderation. 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Murray  on  the  use  of  orien- 
tal literature,  and  on  the  miserable  deficiencj'  in  that  parti- 
cular of  some  persons  who  have  been  commonly  ranked  high 
among  the  biblical  scholars  of  this  country,  are  no  less  pe- 
netrating than  just.  They  show  that  the  learned  author  of 
this  life  of  Mr.  Bruce,  is  a  person  who  can  think  for  him- 
self, and  who  is  not  to  be  deterred  by  the  dread  of  senseless 
clamour  from  stating  what  he  thinks  on  a  subject,  on  which, 
men  usually  seem  more  prone  than  on  any  other  ta  foul- 
mouthed  aspersion  and  virulent  invective. 

'  Considering  the  value    of  oriental  literature,  in  all  investiga- 
tions which  are  intended  to  examine,  or   illustrate,  the  principles 
of  revealed  religion,  and  the  tendency  of  that  literature  to  promote 
our  knowledge  of  a  very  extensive   and   interesting  portion  of  the 
globe,  not  to  mention  the  advancement  of  our  political  interests  in 
India,  it  is  ta  be  regretted,  that  the  study  of  that  branch  of  learn- 
ing is,  in  this  country,  neither  cultivated  nor  encouraged.     Perhaps 
theologians  think,  that  the  church  is  secure  on  the  basis  of  what  has 
been  already  alone  ;  and   that  a  general    neglect,  not  to  say  igno- 
rance, oi  the  language  of  the  sacred   books  may  be  excused,  as  the 
industry    of  former  times  has  enabled  us  to  know,  in  general   what 
Ihey  contain.     This  security  is  not  prudent.     For  the  great  scho- 
lars of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  not  the  same  ad- 
vantages either    in     criticism   or    philosophy   which     we    possess. 
They  ascertained  what  was  truth  as  far  as  they  were  able  ;  but  it 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  a  work,  which   is   progressive,    could    be 
finished  at  once.     Considerable  pains  have,  indeed,  been  taken,  to 
procure  by  collation,  an  accurate  copy  of  the  Old  Testament ;    but 
Jtis  astonishing  to  see  how  little  knowledge  of  the  oriental  languages, 
Lowth>and  other  translators  of  particular  books,  have  shewn  in  their 
different  works.     Literature   is  disgraced  by  a  number  of  dull  He- 
brew grammars  and  dictionaries,  written  by  such  scholiasts  as  Park- 
hurst,  Bate,  &c.  who  pretend  to  seUle  the  meaning  of  words,  and  at 
the  same  time,  have  neither  good  sense  and  judgment  to  investigate, 
nor  learning  to  discover  the  objects  of  their  research.     By  maintain- 
-ing that  the  Hebrew  language  exists  only  in  the  Bible,  and  by   thus 
detaching  it  from   the  Arabic,  and  other  related   dialects,  they  as- 
sume a  liberty  of  giving   whatever   form   and  meaning  to  the  words 
they  think  most  plausible.     Vet  the  grammar  and   prosody  of  the 
Jewish  language  might  easily  be  traced  from  these  kindred  sources. 
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pn  the  other  hand,  if  infidels  should  attack.the  sacred  books  in  the 
present  state  of  Hebrew  philology,  it  is  certain,  that  they  might  gain 
u  greater  advantage  than,  oil  a  first  view  of  the  subject,  may  be  appre- 
hended, and  a  support  to  their  arguments,  which  it  would  require 
some  time  and  attention  to  remove.  The  literature  of  Jones, minted 
with  the  wit  and  intentions  of  Voltaire,  would  do  mere  harm  than 
many  volumes  of  philosophical  scepticism.' 

The  following  is  part  of  the  account  which  Mr.  Bruce 
gives  in  his  common-place  book  of  the  entry  of  the  king  into 
Gondar. 

1  The  second  of  March  we  went  to  meet  the  king  on  his  march  to 
Gondar.  The  vizir  (Ras)  came  first,  with  about  a  hundred  horse, 
mounted  upon  a  mule.  He  first  stopt  and  made  a  short  prayer  at 
the  church  of  Azato,  and  then  came  to  a  small  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Dumasa,  which  runs  below  Azaro,  that  is  near  Gon- 
dar. His  mule  ran  so  fast,  and  he  was  so  poorly  dressed,  that, 
though  we  were  dismounted  to  wait  for  him,  he  pait  us  without  our 
being  able  to  salute  him.  Having  past  the  Dumasa,  he  sat  himself 
dpwn  on  a  small  rising  ground  to  see  the  army  pass  while  they  were 
pitching  his  tent.  The  army  advanced  by  twos  and  threes,  all  in  dis- 
order ;  part  encamped,  the  rest  entered  Gondar.  There  was  no  or- 
der observed.  We  first  pulled  off  our  shoes,  and  then  kissed  his 
band,  sitting  down  as  he  desired  us.  After  the  vizir,  came  the  king 
with  about 'an  hundred  fyorse,  with  forty  drums,  mounted  on  mules 
beating  before  him  ;  and  long  horns  or  trumpets  after  the  fashion  of 
the  country.  Upon  the  king's  passing,  we. all  rose,  so  the  vizir.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  king  seeing  him  standing  hastened  to  pass  that  he 
might  sit  again,  for  he  was  about  80 years  old,  and  was  besides  lame, 
his  thigh  being  broke  in  his. youth,  by  a  wound  from  a  lance.  The 
Xing  entered  his  lent.'  *  The  king  rode  upon  a  muie'all  covered 
with  scarlet  and  blue  housing  'y  his  head  bare,  with  a  fine  linen  or 
muslin  cloth  wrapped  around  him,  which  he  held  with  one  hand  up 
to  his  mouth.'  *  Three  of  the  queen's  daughters  came  after  riding 
upon  mules  like  men,  their  faces  half  uncovered,  with  parasols  ii!>e 
a  dais  cafried  over  their  heads,  as  was  likewise  over  the  heads  of  the 
vizir  and  king.' 

*  The  third  in  the  morning  the  king  made  his  entry.  Before  him 
came  part  of  the  troops,  horse  and  foot  without  any  order,  about 
4000,  who  joined  themselves  to  about  500  horse.'  'All  the  soldiers 
who  had  killed  an  enemy,  distinguished  themselves  by  a  narrow' 
stripe  of  red  cloth  upon  his  lance  or  musket  ;  if  he  had  slain  more 
he  carried  more,  and  round  the  wrist  he  had  the  privy  parts  of  his 
enemies  killed,  stuffed  with  straw,  which  as  soon  as  the  king  was 
seated,  he  threw  down,  eacli  in  his  turn,  before  him,  with  enco- 
miums on  his  own  bravery  ;  and  this  is  the  never  failing  practice 
even  when  a  woman  is  recent,  as  was  the  late  queen  in  the  minority 
ofjoas,  and  his  fatherYasous.' 
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'  Wechne,  the  place  where  all  the  males  of  the  royal 
family  of  Abyssinia  are  confined, is  about  34 or  35  miles  from 
Embras. 

4  There  is  paid  to  maintain  the  royal  family  on  the  mountain, 
250  ounces  of  gold,  ana"  730  cloths  (webs'  of  cotton  cloths)  This 
is  an  old  establishment.  None  are  permitted  to  go  up  but  the  wo- 
men carrying  water.  There  was  formerly  a  cistern,  but  it  is  now 
in  ruins  and  useless.  There,  are  near  300  persons  there,  and  all  the 
exiles  are  allowed  to  marry/ 

Our  next  extract  from  this  varied  and  amusing  volume 
will  be  an  account  of  the  nuptial  ceremonial  which  is  repu- 
ted legitimate  in  Abyssinia. 

1  Marriage  is  not  considered  in  Abyssinia  as  a  sacrament,  yet  the 
cliurch  ordains  some  rules  to  be  observed,  in  order  that  the  man 
and  the  woman  may  be  faithful  towards  one  another.  The  ordinary 
method  of  marriage  among  people  of  condition,  and  among  those 
who  most  fear  God,  is  the  following.  The  man,  when  he  resolves  to 
marry  a  girl,  sends  some  person  to  her  father  to  ask  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  It  seldom  happens  that  she  is  refused  ;  and  when  she 
is  granted,  the  future  husband  is  called  into  the  girl's  house,  and  an 
oath  is  taken  reciprocally  by  the  parties,  that  they  will  maintain 
tine  fidelity  to  one  another.  Then  the  father  of  the  bride  presents 
the  bridegroom  the  fortune  that  he  will  give;  it  consists  of  a  par- 
ticular sum  of  gold,  some  oxen,  sheep,  or  feorses,  &c.  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  people.  Then  the  bridegroom  is  obliged 
To  find  surety  for  the  said  goods;  which  is  some  one  of  his  friends 
that  presents  himself,  and  becomes  answerable  for  him  in  case  he 
should  wish  to  dismiss  his  wife,  and  be  not  able,  through  dissipation 
or  otherwise,  to  restore  all  that  he  has  gotten.  Further  at  the 
time  when  they  display  the  fortune  of  the  bride,  the  husband  is 
obliged  to  promise  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  an  equivalent  in  ef- 
fects,to  his  wife,  in  case  he  should  chuse  to  abandon  her,  or  separate 
himself  from  her.  This  must  also  be  confirmed  by  an  oath  of  the 
future  husband,  and  his  surety.  A  certain  time,  of  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  is  determined  also  by  a  reciprocal  oath,  that  on  the  last  of 
these  they  will  go  together  to  church,  and  receive  the  sacrament. 
When  all  these  matters  are  concluded,  the  future  spouse 
appoints  the  marriage-day,  and  then  returns  home.  When  that 
day  arrives,  the  intended  husband  goes  again  to  his  bride's  house, 
where  she  appears,  and  shews  her  movables  (-mobiglia),  or  clothes, 
and  he  must  promise  and  swear  a-new  the  fore-mentioned  articles; 
and  that  he  will  use  his  wile  well  ;  never  leave  her  without  meat 
or  clothing;  keep  her  in  a  good  house,  ecc.  all  which  his  surety 
must  confirm,  when/this  is  over,  the  bridegroom  takes  his  lady 
on  his  fchouliiers,  and  carries  her  off  to  his  house.  If  it  beat  a 
distance,  he  dees  the  same  thing,  but  only  goes  entirely  round 
about  the  bride^  house  ;  lh"n  sets  her  down  and  returns  her  into  it* 
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this  ceremony,  a  solemn  banquet  takes  place,  consisting  of  raw  beef 
and  breaH,  and  honey  wine,  or  hydronu-!,  Or  another  beverage  from 
strain  crffled  bouza,  tt  sort  of  beer  very  sour  and  disgusting.  The 
feast  being  ended,  the  parties  niMiat  each  a  mule,  and  ride  to  the 
bridegroom's  house,  where  is  concluded  all  the  ceremony  necessary 
to  marriage  before  they  live  together.  When  they  have  lived  to- 
gether during  the  appointed  term  of  twenty  or  thirty  days,  they 
must  both  appear  at  church  and  declare  before  the  priest  that  they 
are  husband  and  wife,  and  that  they  are  come  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ment. The  priest,  without  more  ado,  celebrates  mass  ;  they  com- 
municate and  return  home.  After  some  time,  although  both  have 
sworn  to  live  all  their  life  faithful  to  one^another,  they  take  the  li- 
berty to  separate  ;  if  it  is  the  husband  who  wishes  to  get  off,  he,  or 
his  surety,  must  pay  the  wife  that  which  she  brought,  and  likewise 
the  sum  stipulated  in  case  of  separation.  If  they  have  had  children, 
the  boys  always  go  with  the  mother,  even  if  there,  were  but  an  only 
child  ;  if  there  be  no  boys,  she  takes  none  of  the  girls.  When  the 
separation  comes  from  the  lady,  the  husband  is  liable  to  no  resti- 
tution, provided  he  has  been  always  faithful  to  the  married  state, 
as  promised ;  but  if  it  is  on  account  of  his  bad  conduct,  or  irre- 
gular lite  that  she  forms  this  resolution,  he  is  always  subject  to 
his  promise  and  the  above-mentioned  articles. 

*  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  husband  and  wife,  mutually,  with- 
out any  cause  of  ill-will  agree  to  part;  in  this  case,  the  effects 
brought  by  the  wife  are  united  with  the  sum  stipulated  by  the  hus- 
band ;  then  divided  into  equal  shares,  of  which- the  parties  take 
each  one,  and  return  to  their  former  places  of  abode.  This  is  the 
established  form  of  those  marriages  which  are  said  to  be  celebrated 
justly,  and  according  to  the  church.  Mr.  Bruce  describes  four 
plants  which  were  pointed  out  to  him  at  Ssnnaar,  July  25,  1772,  by 
a  Nabian,  which  are  said  to  be  employed  as  a  preventive  of  and  an 
antidote  to  the  bite  of  the  scorpion  and  the  viper.  There  is  great 
plenty  (of  these  plants)  at  Sennaar  ;  though  it  is  in  their  own  coun- 
try these  slaves,  the  Galla,)  learn  the  virtueof  these  plants  and  roots, 
to  which  the  Arabs  and  people  of  Sennaar  are  strangers.  When  a 
person  is  newly  bit,  they  chew  a  piece  and  apply  it  to  the  place, 
and  he  is  immediately  cured.  If  a  person  chew  this  root  often  in 
a  morning  the  serpent  or  scorpion  will  not  bite  him.  They  dry  all 
these  roots  and  then  pound  them  to  powder,  and  mix  them  well  to- 
gettfer,  and  pirc  them  in  a  leathern  purse  ready  for  use;  and  when 
they  are  to  handle  a  scorpion  or  viper,  they  take  a  few  grains  of 
this  powder,  and  moisten  it  with  water  or  spittle,  and  rub  it  in  their 
hands  and  then  lay  hold  of  either  without  fear.  IVovidence  has  pla- 
ced this  remedy  in  abundance  where  there  is  'ouch  need  of  it.  The 
bark  and  holes  of  all  the  trees  in  this  country  are  full  of  scorpions 
in  thousands,  and  the  plains  full  'of  very  poisonous  vipers  especially  in 
harvest.  These  come  out  of  their  holes  in  the  time  of  the  rains,  and 
lie  in  heaps  wherever  they  find  straw,   dry  herbage,   or  old  houses,* 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol  \G.  Junutny,  Isoy.         G 
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Much  has  heen  said  by  different  writers  about  charms 
and  specifics  against  the  poison  of  the  viper:  though  we 
know  that  such  accounts  are  not  very  generally  credited; 
but  the  fact  itself,  that  there  are  in  the  vegetable  world 
some  plants  which  are  endued  with  a  specific  power  over 
the  bite  of  the  most  noxious  reptiles  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  testimony,  to  which  the  assent  of  a  reasonable 
mind  can  hardly  be  denied.  We  are  always  happy  when  we 
iind  the  number  of  such  specifics  enlarged  by  new  dis- 
coveries, for  they  furnish  very  cogent  and  very  agreeable 
proofs  of  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity. 

The  various  documents  which  are  either  inserted,  quoted, 
or  referred  to  in  the  travels  of  Mr.  Bruce  afford  incon- 
trovertible refutation,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  calum- 
nious aspersions  which  have  been  cast  on  his  veracity. 
Some  have  even  doubted  whether  Mr.  Bruce  were 
ever  in  Abyssinia,  but  those  whoJ  will  peruse  the  pre- 
sent work  of  Mr.  Murray,  will  no  longer  find  it  possible 
to  entertain  any  doubts  on  that  subject,  and  of  course 
as  it  is  the  veracity  of  a  traveller  which  constitutes  his 
principal  excellence,  we  have  no  doubt  that  time  will 
continually  add  to  the  well-merited  fame  of  Mr.  Bruce, 
and  that  he  will  be  found  to  have  been  as  scrupulous  in 
his  adherence  to  truth  as  he  was  hardy  in  enterprize,  pa- 
tient  of  fatigue,  and  persevering  in  the  endeavour  to  accom- 
plish an  object  of  the  most  laudable  curiosity,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  discouraging  circumstances,  and  most 
terrifying  obstacles.  We  cannot  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
A.  Murray,  the  learned  author  of  this  performance,  without 
heartily  wishing  him  success  in  that  elaborate  treatise 
which  he  is  about  to  publish 

•  On  the  origin  and  affinity  of  the  Greek  and  Teutonic  languages, 
in  which  the  history  of  the  former,  preceding  the  age  of  Homer, 
is  traced  and  ascertained  ,  the  sources  of  classical  philology  ex- 
plored, and  several  interesting  facts  established  respecting  the  first 
population  of  the  west.' 

If  Mr.  Murray  be  successful  in  filling  up  the  outline 
which  he  has  traced  of  this  interesting  work,  it  is  likely  to 
constitute  one  of  the  most  important  philological  publi- 
cations that  have  ever  appeared  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 
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Altx.  VII. — A  Statement  of  Facts  relative  to  the  Conduct 
of  the  Reverend  John  Clayton,  Senior,  the  Reverend  John 
Clayton,  Junior,  and  the  Reverend  William  Clayton :  the 
Proceedings  on  the  Trial  of  an  Action  brought  by  Ben- 
jamin Flower  against  the  Reverend  John  Clayton,  Jun. 
for  Defamation  ;  with  Remarks,  published  by  the  Plaintiff. 
price  4s,  6d.     13 uinford,  Newgate  street,   1808. 

WE  cannot  help  regretting  very  deeply  that  so  much 
pride  and  rancour  should  exist  in  any  one  who  sets  himself 
apart  to  he  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  present  State- 
ment of  Facts  exhibits  ;  but  since  they  do  exist  we  are  not 
sorry  that  they  are  thus  publicly  exposed,  since  to  detect 
hypocrisy  is  to  display  its  deformity  ;  and  no  mode  is 
more  effectual  than  this  to  prevent  mankind  from  becoming 
the  dupes  of  it. 

The  opprobrious  charges  which  were  circulated  against  Mr. 
Flower,  by  his  relative,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Clayton,  seem 
to  have  been  contrived  in  the  most  malicious  and  bitter 
spirit  of  enmity  ;  a  spirit  most  unworthy  of  him  as  a 
man,  and  most  disgraceful  to  him  as  a  minister.  The 
cause  of  religion  is  greatly  injured,  when  its  public  teach- 
ers manifest  how  little  they  cherish  its  spirit,  and  how  ea- 
sily they  can  disregard  its  dictates,  by  giving  the  fullest 
scope  to  the  most  envenomed  malevolence,  and  the  most 
unnatural  animosity. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  either  in  the  birth,  the  pa- 
rentage, or  the  education  of  Mr.  Clayton  which  can  at  all 
justify  that  haughty  and  dictatorial  tone  which  he  appears 
to  have  assumed  throughout  the  whole  of  his  deportment 
to  Mr.  Flower.  The  origin  of  their  connection,  and  the 
circumstances  which  attended  it,  are  thus  related. 

*  Mr.  Clayton,  previously  to  his  arrival  in  London,  had  been  re- 
commended to  me  by  some  respectable  persons,  and  among  others 
by  my  cousin,  the  late  Rev.  T.  Reader  of  Taunton,  as  a  young  man, 
little  known  in  the  religious  world,  but  not  undeserving  my  acquain- 
tance. He  possessed  popular  talents,  and  his  sermons  at  setting 
out  in  life,  were,  as  indeed  has  been  recently  remarked  to  me  by 
others,  far  superior  to  what  they  have  been  for  several  years  past. 
In  the  pulpit  and  the  parlour,  he  was  tolerably  free  from  that  dog- 
matism and  bigotry,  and  those  clerical  airs  for  which  lie  is  now  so 
eminently  distinguished  ;*  nor  was  he  then  the  priest  of  the  church 

*  Seeh's  sermon  on  the  application  of  the  dissenters  for  the  repeal  of  the  test 

'act.     His  thankssivirir  sermon,    tor  the  peace    of  Aliens  : — His  charges  at  the 
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of  England  in  his  exterior,  as  he  had  not  assumed  the  gown  and  the 
cassock,  and  frequently    preached    without   even  a  band  !  Shortly- 
after  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance  I  introduced  him  to  my 
family,  where  he  was  received  with  civility  by  my  mother  and    bro- 
ther, and  with  friendship  by  myself  and    my  sisters.      In  the  course 
of  a  few   months  he  was  settled   as  pastor  at  the   Weigh-house,  and 
about  the  same  time  paid  his  addresses  to  my  eldest  sister,  by  whom 
they   were    favourably  received.     This  event  was    somewhat  unex- 
pected by  my  mother,  my    brother,   and    myself;  and    strong  ob- 
jections were  made  to  the  match  by  the  two  former,  on  account  of 
Mr.  Clayton's  not  having?  a  shilling  of  property  but  what  arose  from 
his  then  slender  income  as  a  preacher,  and  his  not  having  had  a   re- 
gular education  among  the  dissenters ;  he  having  spent  part  of   his 
minority  in   an   apothecary's  shop,    but  not  liking  his  situation,  was 
transplanted  to  an  hot-bed  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's,  a  Welch 
college,  from  whence  h&  was  shortly  sent  forth  to  labour  in  the  me- 
thodistical   vineyard.     The  great  difference  of  years  being  on   the 
wrong  side  (my   sister  was  15  years  older  than  her  reverend  lover) 
formed  an  additional  objection.     Here  my  friendship  for  my  sister 
and  Mr.  Clayton  exerted  itself.     After  giving  the    former   the  best 
advice  in  my  power,  respecting  her  own  line  of  conduct   in  the  affair, 
I  strenuously  combated  the  objections  of  my  mother  and  my  brother. 
I  argued,  thai Mr.  Clapton  was  a    man  whose    religious  sentiments 
and  general  character  they  could  not  object    to;   that  m)  sister  had 
long  since  arrived  at  that  age  when  she  had  a  right  to  judge  for  her- 
self in  an  affair  in  which  her  own  happiness  was  principally  concern- 
ed ;  and  that  her  property,  together  with   the  salary  of  Mr.  C.  were 
sufficient  to  render  them  comfortable.    All  difficulties  were  at  length 
so  far  overcome,  that  the  marriage  took  place.' 

The  exercise  of  that  friendship  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
"Flower,  which  concurred  to  render  the  amorous  calvinist 
happy  with  the  object  of  his  wishes,  more  especially  as 
she  possessed  considerable  property,  ought,  one  should 
think,  to  have  secured  his  gratitude.  But  this  is  a  virtue 
which  is,  we  fear,  not  a  little  rare  among  the  godly  of  mo- 
dern times,  and  this  gentleman  does  not  appear  to  have 
possessed  such  a  portion  of  it  as  would  much  diminish 
the  scarcity.  Mr.  Flower  was,  it  seems,  in  his  early  days, 
infected   with  that  spirit  of  pecuniary    speculation  which  is 


ordination  of  his  son  John,  and  George,  and  his  charge  at  the  ordination  of  Mr. 
Brooksbank.  A  curious  circumstance  attended  the  latter.  The  preacher  in  his 
usual  dictatorial  maimer,  reflected  on  some  of  his  brethren  for  leaving  their 
flocks,  and  spending  their  time  at  watering  places,  Sec.  when,  alas  !  he  for  the 
moment  forgot,  that  few  d;ssenting  ministers  had  made  more  summer  jaunts  than 
himself,  and  that  he  had  apologised  for  his  present  hasty  effusion  by  informing  his 
audience,  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  study  it  on  his  journey  from  Bath,  where 
he  had  been  for  some  tinienast  i' 
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almost  always  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of  those  who  give 
themselves  up  to  the  dangerous  delusion.  Those  soon 
become  wretchedly  poor  who  trust  to  chance  to  re 
them  exorbitantly  rich.  Mr.  Flower  had  serious  reason 
bitterly  to  repent  his  early  indiscretion.  '  By  conti: 
speculation  in  the  funds/  says  he,  f  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1783,  I  had  lost  the  whole  of  my  property.'  In  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  however,  bis  friends,  in  order 
to  rescue  him  from  the  adverse  circumstances  into  which 
his  ill-fortune  had  thrown  him,  proposed  raising  a  sum 
of  money  towards  continuing  him  in  the  partnership  of 
the  house  of  Anstie  and  YVorstead  into  which  he  had 
entered  with  considerable  prospects  of  advantage.  When 
application  on  this  subject  was  made  to  Mr.  Clayton, 
the  divine  brother-in-law  replied,  •  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  /  would  not  contribute  a  shilling  were  it  to 
save  him  from  a  jail.'  This  is  brotherly  love>  as  exhibited 
in  the  new  household  of  faith. 

The  cold  and  austere  selfishness  of  the  saint  did  not 
however  so  far  overcome  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Flower  as 
to  make  him  forget  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  the  claims 
of  family  affection.  He  thought  that  the  heart  of  the 
evangelical  preacher  might  possibly  not  be  so  far  petri- 
fied as  to  be  past  all  softening.  He  wrote  therefore  to 
Mr.Clayton  and  to  his  sister,reminding  them  of  their  former 
friendship;  of  the  obligations  which  they  once  acknow- 
ledged that  they  owed  to  him  ;  of  the  improvement  zciiich 
he  had  made  of  his  sister'*  fortune  by  speculations  similar  to 
those  by  which  he  had  lost  his  own  ;  and  after  remon- 
strating on  the  attacks  which  .  had  been  most  unjustly 
made  upon  his  character,  concluded  with  a  wish  that 
family  differences  might  be  forgotten,  and  that  at  least 
the  intimacy  of   ordinary   friendship  might  be  restored. 

*  To  this  letter  I  received  an  answer  written  in  the  highest  style  of 
priestly  insult,  and  hypocrisy.  The  following  extract  will  be  a  suf- 
ficient specimen.  '  A  due  regard  to  the  sanctity  .of  my  office  prevents 
me  from  holding  any  intercourse  with  you,  and  I  therefore  peremp- 
torily forbid  you  entering  my  doors  ....  at  the  same  time  I  shall 
not  cease  to  pray  for  you,  both  in  the  closet  and  in  my  family, 
that  God  -would  deliver  you  from  all  blindness,  and  hardness  of 
heart}  and  contempt  of  his  tvord  and  commandments.'  To  this  letter 
I  briefly  replied  in  substance  as  follows  : — That  I  admitted  the  plea 
of  6  sanctity  of  office,'  as  it  was  indeed  the  best  he  could  make  ;  that 
it  had  been  the  common  apology  of  priests  in  all  ages  for  conduct 
abhorrent  to  every  other  species  of  f  sanctity  ;'  that  I  was  duly  sen- 
tibie  of  the  value  of  his  prayers,  particularly  of  those  which  he  offer- 
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ed  up  for  me  before  his  family,  servants,  friends,  &c.  that  the  best 
way  of  rendering  them  effectual  would  be  to  offer  up  at  the  same  time, 
the  same  prayers  for  himself.  I  assured  him,  that  however  I  might 
feel  or  lament  his  injurious  treatment,  he  might  make  himself  perr 
fectly  easy  with  respect  to  any  intrusion  on  my  part,  for  that  my 
shadow  should  never  darkens  his  doors,  until  his  prohibition  should 
he  removed  in  as  explicit  terms  as  it  had  been  enjoined  ;  but  that 
whenever  he  discovered  a  disposition  to  be  reconciled,  he  would 
find  a  corresponding  disposition  on  my  part.  Thus  closed  my 
friendship  and  connection  with  my  brother  and  sister  Clayton/ 

The  statement  next  proceeds  to  detail  the  unprovoked 
and  infamous  calumny  which  was  the  subject  of  the  trial, 
[for  the  particulars  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work 
itself.  Slander  more  abominable,  mixed  up  with  malice 
more  virulent,  was  perhaps  hardly  ever  exhibited  to  the 
public.  The  letter  of  John  Clayton,  Junior,  written  in 
consequence  of  an  application  made  to  him  by  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Flower,  to  retract  the  unfounded  and  scandalous  re- 
port which  lie  had  so  busily  and  so  deliberately  circulated, 
is  a  testimonial  of  the  puritanic  cant  of  the  writer,  which 
can  hardly  be  exceeded  eren  by  the  sect  lo  which  he  be-? 
Jpngs. 

Hackney,  Saturday  Afternoon.     March  5. 

MY  DEAR  UNCLF., 

'  As  I  understand  that  you  wish  to  have  an  interview  with  me 
respecting  a  conversation,  which  Mr.  Flight  called  at  my  house  to 
engage  in  Concerning  you,  I  just  drop  this  line  to  say,  that  it  will 
afford  me  pleasure  to  see  you,  in  Well-street,  when  you  come  to 
town. 

*  Accustomed  as  I  have  generally  been,  to  east  the  mantle  of  love 
over  the  characters  of  my  fellow  creatures,  instead  of  pointing 
against  them  the  arrows  of  invective  and  reproach,  I  shall  be  truly 
sorry,  if  my  compliance  with  an  inquiry  of  apparent  friendship 
were  to  prove  the  unjust  occasion  of  giving  your  feelings  the  slightest 
icuvnd.  But,  whenever  I  am  required  to  speak  the  truth,  to  you,  or 
any  other  person,  I  hope  always  to  be  ready  to  do  so,  with  decision, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  meekness. 

With  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Flower, 

I  remain  your  affectionate  nephew, 

John  Clayton,  Junior.. 

Nothing  can  lie  more  disgusting  than  thus  to  behold 
the  sentimental  cant  of  philanthropy  made  subservient  to 
the  worst  purposes  of  hypocrisy  and  falsehood.  That  a 
man  should  express  himself  truly  sorry  to  inflict  the  slight- 
est wound,  whilst  he  is  secretly  inflicting  wounds  the 
most  deep  and  tlio  most  incurable,,  and  that  he  should  pre- 
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fess  \  tlit  spirit  of  meekness/  while  he  is  labouring  by  the 
most  atrocious  slanders  to  rob  one  of  his  nearest  relatives 
of  his  reputation  ;  all  this  is  very  nauseating.  It  exhibits 
a  very  odious  spectacle,  and  such  as,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  exists  no    where    but  in  the  sanctuary  of  me thoa Hsm. 

Mr.  Flower  has  certainly  laid  before  the  public  a 
statement  of  facts  which  must  impress  every  reader  with 
sentiments  not  very  favourable  to  the  religious  character 
of  Mr.  Clayton.  It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  most 
lively  indignation  and  the  deepest  abhorrence  on  finding 
a  head  full  of  texts,  a  tongue  voluble  with  devotion,  and  a 
heart  corroded  with  rancour  and  bitterness. 

*  It  will  naturally  be  inquired,'  says  Mr.  Flower, r  what 
could  possibly  nave  been  the  motives,  or  what  apology  can 
be  alleged    for  the  conduct  of  my  persecutors  r 

6  With  respect  to  my  reverend  brother  in  law,  *  he  says/  who  dur- 
ing the  space  of  nearly  one  half  of  my  life  has  proved  himself  to 
be  my  most  bitter  and  inveterate  enemy,  I  shall  leave  it  to  others  to 
determine,  whether,  in  the  exercise  of  his  malignant  disposition  to- 
wards me,  he  has  not  discovered  something  of  revenge  on  the  me- 
mory of  my  mother:  whether  the  calumny — M  That  I  had  reduced 
my  mother  to  beggary,"  was  not  partly  suggested  by  the  recol- 
lection of  heruncourteous  language  to  him, whilst  paying  his  addresses 
to  my  sister,  shortly  after  I  had  introduced  him  to  our  family.  My 
sister,  I  perfectly  recollect,  one  day  bitterly  complained  to  me  of  an 
insult  which  her  lover  had  received  from  my  mother,  when  in  her 
contemptuous  indignation,  for  what  she  thought  his  presumption, she 
told  him,  i  You  are  nothing  but  a  beggar  I  '  On  my  remonstrat- 
ing' with  her,  she  gave  me  the  following  severe  reprdof; — 'I  tell 
*  you,  Ben,  you  have  made  a  pretty  piece  of  work  of  it,  in  introdu- 
cing this  beggar  to  the  family.'  If  my  mother  had  spoken  prophe- 
tically, and  meant  that  1  had  made,  *  a  pretty  piece  of  work  of 
it' for  ray  own  happiness,  she  could  not  have  uttered  a  greater 
truth.  I,  however,  argued  with  her  on  the  impropriety  of  holding 
such  language  to  Mr.  Clayton  in  future.  Although  I  was  sensible 
he  had  nothing  but  his  then  slender,  precarious,  preaching  salary  to 
depend  upon,  I  by  no  means  considered  poverty  in  itself,  as  disrepu- 
table. I  therefore  do  not  mean  it  as  any  refleciion  on  Mr.  C.'s  birth, 
parentage,  and  education,  when  1  state,  that  he  was  born  of  poor 
but  honest  parents,  who  together  with  himself,  and  the  other  bran- 
ches of  the  family, were,  compared  with  my  mother  in  every  stage  of 
her  life,  in  a  state  of  *  beggary.'  Persons  who  are  heirs  to  vast 
estates  may,  perhaps,  be  indulged  in  that  licence  of  speech,  which 
represents  those  who  have  an  independent  income  of  only  3001. 
a  vear,  as  in  a  comparative  state  of  ■  beggary  ;'  but  for  persons  why 
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never  ha*!  any  property  they  could  call    their  own,  on  a  sudden  ele- 
vation, to 

(  Forget  the  dunghills  where  they  grew, 

*  And  think  themselves  the  Lord  knows  who, — 

affords  sad  proof  of  their  possessing    minds    too   weak  to  bear  a 
state  of  affluei.ce.' 

It   is    the  calamity   of  this  country  at  present  to  have  too 
many  of  this  unhappy  race.     It  is  a  race  thai  has' increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished  :  and  every  thinking 
man,  we  believe,  will  be  inclined  to  say  of  it,  asTiLLOTSoN 
said  of  the  Athanasian  creed,  '    I    wish  we   were  well  rid  of 
it.'     We  heartily  wish   this   statement    of   Mr.  Flower's  an 
extensive  circulation,      it  is*  of  great  importance  in  itself, 
and    highly    interesting    to  the    religious    community.     It 
illustrates  in   the    most  ^palpable  manner,   and  by  the  most 
striking   example  the  genius  of  methodism  ;   it  shews  that 
this  foul   corruption  ,  of  Christianity,  either  withers   or  vi- 
tiates all  the  best   affections   of  the  heart,    that  it  nips   the 
growth  of  every    virtue,   and   promotes  that  of  every  vice  ; 
that  for  all   that   is    dignified,   respectable,  kind,  and   ami- 
able in    the    mind  and    heart   of    man,  it   encourages    the 
most    despicable  meanness,    the  most  unblushing  falsehood, 
the    most  systematic   hypocrisy,   the  most  rapacious  selfish- 
ness,  and  the  most  unrelenting  hate.     This   is  the  constant 
operation    of  methodism,  these  are  its  tendencies  ;    this   is 
its   genius ;    and  never   was  this    truth    more   clearly  eluci- 
dated and   more   forcibly   established  than    in    the   present 
performance.     The   conduct  of    the   reverend    methodists, 
whose    portraits    start   from   the  canvass  in   the    statement 
of  Mr.  Flower,  is  only   a    specimen     of  the  virtue    that  is 
to  be   found  in    the   righteous      fraternity.     Ex   uno   disce 
omnes! 

We  think  that  Mr.  Flower's  counsel  were  very  remiss 
in  not  laying  the  whole  of  his  case  before  the  jury,  and 
in  withholding  many  facts  relative  to  the  godly  set  of  the 
Claytons,  which  would  have  proved  that  Mr.  Flower  had 
been  the  constant  object  of  their  good-will  for  more  than 
twenty -years.  Had  the  atrocious  conspiracy  of  cruelty  and 
faUehood  been  more  fully  developed,  the  plaintiff  would 
doubtless  have  received  larger  damages,  the  iniquity  of  his 
enemies  would  have  appeared  in  its  true  light,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  trial  would  not  have  been  represented 
so  imperfectly  and  so   unfavourably  in  the  newspapers. 


[    so    ] 


Art.  VIII.— Ned  Bently  ;  a  Novel,  S  Fob.    By  J.  Amphlct. 
Longman.     1808. 

NED  Bently  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  personages 
who  rise  into  notice,  into  wealth,  and  into  a  gentleman  of  no 
common  accomplishments,  in  spite  of  the  frowns  of  fortune, 
and  the  malice  of  the  world.  In  fact,  this  novel  is  a  very 
close  imitation  of  Cumberland's  Henry,  without  its  wit 
and  sprightliness,  and  of  Moore's  Edward,  without  the  good 
sense  and  elegance  of  that  composition. 

Ned   Bently  is  at  first   discovered   by  a  family  who  are 
travelling  in   a   deep   snow.     He  runs  after   the    carriage, 
begs  an  alms,   which  he  receives,  and  departs   with   thanks. 
This   family,  which    consists  of  a   Mr.  and  Mrs.    Mordant, 
and  their  two  little  girls,  are  on  their    way  to  Stoney  Strat- 
ford, and  from  thence  proceeding  to   their  mansion,  called 
Chankely    House.     The    next  morning,  however,   Mr.  M. 
not  rising  very  earl}',  Mrs.  M.  and  her  little  daughters  take 
a  walk  before  breakfast,   and  on   proceeding  down   a    lane, 
where  four  roads  meet,   the}'  perceived  the  little  ragged  boy 
whom  they  had  seen  begging  alms  the  evening  before,  seated 
on  a  little  mound,  which  he  had  carefully  cleared   from  the 
snow,  and   eating  a  cake.     Mrs.   M.  on    questioning  him, 
finds    that  he   is  an   orphan,  who  has  run    away  from  the 
work-house,  '   because  the    master  knocked  him  about  so  ;' 
that  he  was  without  a  home,  and  depended   for   support  on 
what  he  could  do  for  a  poor  man,  whom  he  called  Thomas. 
He  said  that  Thomas  brought  him  scraps   to  eat,  and    that 
he  slept  with  the  hackney,  in  the  stable.     The  artless   man- 
ner in  which  this  account  of  himself  was  given,  greatly  in- 
terested   the   good   Mrs.  M.;  but   she    feels   more  sensiWy 
touched  by  his  forlorn  situation,  when,  in  asking  him  after 
his  mother,  he  tells  her  that  she  cut  her  throat,  and   that  she 
was  buried  under  the  green  mound  on  which  he   sat.     Mrs. 
M.  and  her  children ,  with  the  little  ragged  boy,   proceed  to 
the  barn,  and  find  Thomas,  who   gives  the  same  account, 
in  a  lamentable    manner,   and  pities  the   poor   unfortunate 
mother's  fate.     Mrs.  Mordant  therefore  determines   to  take 
Ned  with  her,  procures  him  clothes,  £cc.  ;  and,  as  her  hus- 
band is  represented  as  being  not  a  little  surly,   she   is  per- 
plexed   how  to  introduce  the   subject;  but  that  gentleman 
grumbling  most  opportunely,  on  the  inattention  of  servants, 
and  saying  that  boys  were  more  tractable   thaa  men,   Mrs. 
M.  '  upon  this  hint,'  ventured  upon  her  story.     The  boy  is 
called  in,  and  his  simple  and  sensible  answer?;,  with  his  fine 
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open  countenance,  conclude  the  business,  and  he  proceeds 
behind  the  chaise  in  his  new  occupation  as  footman.  In 
the  dusk  of  the  evening,  as  the  carriage  was  proceeding  up 
hill,  Ned  gets  down  to  walk,  in  order  to  warm  himself,  when 
meeting  some  boys,  who  annoy  him  with  snowballs,  he  is 
detained  by  drubbing  one  of  them,  till  the  carriage  is  nearly 
out  of  sight.  After  much  exertion,  and  many  a  hard  strug- 
gle to  recover  it,  he  is  benighted,  and  loses  his  wav  in  the 
snow.  After  straying  about,  and  following  the  dog  who 
belonged  to  his  master,  he  discovers  a  cottage,  but  not  mak- 
ing any  body  hear,  he  gets  in  at  the  window,  and  warms 
himself  by  the  few  embers  that  remain  glowing  on  the 
hearth.  Not  finding  any  body  below,  he  creeps  up  stairs, 
and  perceives  two  beds  in  a  room,  in  one  of  which  he  finds 
a  corpse  laid  out,  in  the  other  two  children  asleep.  He  again 
descend?,  makes  up  the  (ire,  allays  his  hunger  from  the 
cupboard,  and  falls  asleep  on  the  hearth.  In  the  morning 
be  learns  from  the  children  that  their  mother  was  dead,  and 
their  father  gone  out.  The  snow,  which  continued  to  fall, 
was  even  with  the  windows,  and  he  found  himself  penned 
up  as  by  the  hand  of  fate.  /\s  there  was  plenty  of  provi- 
sion and  firing,  he  amuses  the  children,  and  makes  them  as 
coin  for  table  as  good  nature  and  his  forlorn  circumstances  will 
admit.  In  this  situation  he  remains  three  days,  the  snow 
COfl tinning,  and  barricading  the  door  and  windows.  On  the 
fourth  day  a  thaw  commences,  when*  the  last  wood  was 
put  on  the  fire,  arid  nearly  burnt  out,  and  the  rushlight 
extinguished.  The  faithful  partner  of  his  distresses,  the 
dog  Tido,  gave  signs  by  barking,  of  the  approach  of 
human  beings,  and  soon  alter,  the  father  of  the  family  ap- 
' pears.  After  proper. acknowledgments,  he  takes  his  depar- 
ting, with  Fido  for  his  guide,  and  journeying  on  till  evening, 
finds  himself,  by  the  help  of  J/ido's  intelligence,  at  his 
mastei's  door.  Great  joy  arid  gladness  are  expressed  at  his 
afrival i  and  as  he  proves  a  good  lad,  Mrs.  Mordant  and  her 
daughters  instruct  him  to  write  and  read,  in  which  our  au- 
thor tells  us  that„  he  proved  an  apt  scholar.  The  next  ex- 
ploit of  this  very  wonderful  hero,  is  saving  his  master's  life 
from  the  hand  of  one  of  his  servants,  which  he  performs 
in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  that  we  must  leave  it  for  the 
perusal  of  those  readers  who  love  the  improbable  and  the 
marvellous. 

Ned  proceeds  with  his  daily  labours,  but  he  improves  so 
rapidly  in  hi*  studies,  that,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  is 
such  an  adept,  as  to  be  able  to  lend  some  instruction  to  his 
teachers.  He  is  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  very  an-fait 
in  argument;  he  is,  beside?,  a\ery  excellent  judge  in  draw* 
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ing,  and  the  fine  arts.  When  lie  arrives  at  this  happy  age 
of  seventeen,  he  is  taken  from  his  servile  capacity,  and 
placed  in  the  family  more  as  a  son  and  a  friend,  than  what 
he  had  been.  In  this  situation  he  is  all  excellence  also; 
and  as  his  gratitude  is  unbounded,  so  are  his  tender  feel- 
ings increased  towards  the  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Helen 
Mordant,  and  Miss  Helen's  towards  Mr.  Ned.  However, 
after  a  time,  Mr.  Mordant's  ears  are  assailed  by  stories,  to 
the  prejudice  of  Ned,  by  those  kind  of  people  who  cannot 
bear  to  see  a  fellow  creature  do  well  in  the  world  ;  and  envy 
and  malice  are  so  busy,  that  Mr.  Ned  is  sent  away  from  the 
house  to  seek  his  fortune  as  lie  may.  He  goes  with  the 
blessings  of  the  female  part  of  the  family,  and  the  friend, 
ship  of  a  Mr.  Pelham,  a  neighbour  of  Mr.  Mordant,  who  had 
taken  a  great  interest  in  h is  welfare.  This  person,  however, 
he  does  not  see  before  he  leaves  Chankely-honse.  l\ed 
travels  from  one  place  to  another,  and  in  a  village  meets 
with  a  Frenchman,  who  is  also  a  traveller.  Our  hero, 
being  perfectly  accomplished,  addresses  him  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  they  agree  to  travel  together,  when  the  heat  of 
the  day  was  over.  In  the  evening  they  are  overtaken  by  a 
thunder  storm,  and  benighted.  After  much  fatigue,  they 
are  kindly  received  into  a  gentleman's  house,  where  the  old 
Frenchman  is  put  to  bed,  and  Ned  is  introduced  to  the  fa- 
mil)'  party,  amongst  whom  he  discovers  the  assassin  of  hi< 
former  master,  making  love  to  the  gentleman's  daughter, 
under  the  character  of  an  American  captain.  Mr.  Ned 
soon  lets  him  understand  that  he  is  known,  and  compels 
him  to  decamp. 

The  Frenchman, whose  name  is  De  Laurent,  is  seized  with 
a  fever,  and  dies,  leaving  two  letters  in  the  care  of  Ned,  one 
to  Theodore  Auderton  at  Liverpool,  und  another  to  lord 
Berrington.  To  Liverpool  therefore  our  hero  sets  off.  On 
his  arrival  at  one  of  the  inns,  he  is  much  pleased  with  a 
young  naval  officer,  whom  he  sees  embark  next  morning; 
and  when  too  late  he  finds  him  to  be- the  Theodore  Anderton 
for  whom  the  letter  is  designed,  This  he  entrusts  to  a  sailor 
and  hastens  to  lord  Berrington's  with  the  other,  My  lord 
is  so  struck  with  Ned's  figure  and  fare,  that  he  not  only  re~ 
ceiveshim  politely,  but  oilers  him  his  patronage  and  protect 
lion.  When  Ned  returns,  he  mingles  with  others  in  acoiiec 
room,  where  the  members  arc  arguing  on  different  subjects  ; 
his  sagacity  discovers  that  they  are  what  are  called 
thinkers.  He  pftends  an  officer,  and  a  duel  is  the  eo 
quence  ;  the  officer  is  wounded  though  not  mortally,  but  he 
vows  deadly  hatred  to  Ned,  who  soon  after  disappears  in  a 
,  that  no  one  can  find  out.     An  advertisement  is  put  \i\ 
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the  paper,  and  a  reward  offered  for  his  discovery.  Lord  Ber- 
rington is  indefatigable  in  his  search,and  at  the  same  time  the 
Mordant  family,  with  Mr.  Pel  ham  arrive  at  Liverpool,  with 
a  view  of  coasting  to  Wales;  Mr.  Mordant  is  convinced  of 
his  injustice  to  Ned,  and  anxious  ^for  his  discovery.  From 
a  letter,  which  after  a  time,  Ned* sends  to  lord  Berrington, 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  being  entrapped  by  an  Irishman, 
and  a  Dutch  sailor,  to  take  a  row  with  them  on  the  water  ; 
he  soon  found  that  their  intention  was  to  put  him  on  hoard 
a  tender,  lying  at  a  little  distance,  however  he  contrives  to 
force  the  oars  from  them,  so  that  they  drive  away  at  the 
mercy  of  the  waves,  till  they  are  picked  up  by  a  frigate,  on 
board  of  which  Ned  distinguishes  himself  in  a  very  gallant 
and  wonderful  manner. 

The  family  of  the  Mordants,  and  lord  Berrington  with 
whom  an  intimacy  is  formed,  remove  to  Brighton,  at  which 
plnce,  Ned  makes  his  appearance,  and  has  the  good  fortune 
to  rescue  his  beloved  Helen  from  losing  her  life  from  the 
house  taking  fire,  and  in  a  situation  in  which  she  was  almost 
past  hopes  of  any  relief.  He  is  of  course  received  by  the 
family,  with  all  the  warmth  of  friendship,  and  of  gratitude. 
Whilst  sitting  in  his  apartment,  he  is  visited  by  the  rustic 
Thomas  Pearl,  who  was  the  friend  of  his  childhood,  when 
Mrs.  Mordant  found  him  and  took  him  under  her  protec- 
tion ;  and  from  him  he  learns  that  the  woman  who  was 
buried  in  the  crossways  was  not  his  mother,  but  that  Mr. 
Pelham  had  found  out  who  he  was.  This  Mr.  Pelham  is  un- 
fortunately taken  ill  on  the  road,  in  his  way  to  that  place, 
and  dies.  However,  Mr.  Mordant  says  that  Mr.  Pelham 
in  his  dying  moments,  had  informed  him  by  letter,  that  in  a 
village  near  Southampton,  and  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Fen- 
ton,  Ned  would  find  a  parent.  Ned  hastens'there  and  learns 
that  he  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  who  was  shipwrecked  off 
Portsmouth  ;  that  he  himself  was  rescued  by  a  young  woman 
who  was  walking  on  the  shore,  that  the  child  having  some 
cos  tlv  chains  of  pearl  and  gold,  and  various  valuables  about  it, 
the  woman  in  order  to  secure  the  property  returned  to  her 
native  village  with  the  child,  whom  she  confessed  to  be  her 
own.  She  sold  part  of  the  valuables  and  kept  those  she 
1  bought  might  lead  to  a  discovery.  The  parish  officers, 
finding  a  difficulty  in  making  her  swear  the  child,  sent  it  to 
the  woikhouse  ;  and  shortly  after,  the  woman  was  murder- 
ed by  a  man,  on  whom  she  threatened  to  father  the  child, 
and  she  is  left  in  such  a  situation  as  excited  a  suspicion,  that 
she  had  laid  violent  hands  on  herself.  Mr.  Fen  ton  added 
that  Ned's  mother  was  living  under  his  roof,  but  in  a  state 
of  derangement. 
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This  derangement  soon  disappears  at  the  sight  of  Ned. 
lie  seitles  every  thing  Lo  the  entire  satisfaction  or' all  parties.  - 
and  Mr.  Mordant  kindly  taking  it  in  his  head  to  die  one  day, 
Ned  marries  his  beloved  Helen,  and  takes  possession  of  Mr. 
Pelham's  house,  who  was  the  brother  of  his  mother ;  and  ac- 
cording to  all  novels,  good,  bad  and  indrtTerent,  fortune,  hap- 
piness, and  all  othergood  things,are  dispensed  in  abundance. 
Miss  Myry  Mordant  marries  Theodore  Anderton.  The  as- 
sassin becomes  a  great  penitent,  and  marries  the  lady  at 
whose  house  Ned  had  found  him,  and  which  he  had  caused 
him  abruptly  to  leave. 

The  improbability  of  this  story  is  very  glaring,  and  we  see 
not    what    good    the    perusal   cau     produce.      Ned    Bently 
is  made  a  prodigy  of  excellence.     His    intellectual  and  moral 
properties  seem  to  arrive  at  maturity,  without  culture  ;  or  in 
circumstances  in  which,  if  they  were  real,  little  culture  could 
be  practised.     \Vedo  not  like   to  have  probability  outraged 
in  any  fiction,  but  least  of  all  to^encourage  the  belief,   that 
knowledge  and  virtue  are  products  of  spontaneous  growth, 
or  of  eas}',  and   fortuitous    acquisition.     The    adventures  of 
Ned  Bently,  may  make  any  poor  lad  who  happens  to   read 
them,  dissatisfied   that  he    is   not   so    fortunate;    but  what 
good  impression  are  they  likely  to  make?   what  conteiited- 
ness  with  one's  lot,   which  is  the  essence  of  happiness,  are 
they  likely  to  produce  ?  To  render  the  hopes  sanguine  is  only 
to  increase  the  chance   and  to  aggravate   the   bitterness  of 
disappointment.     The  youth   who   fills  his  mind  with. these 
fictitious    adventures,    will  only  be  less  qualified    to  appre- 
ciate the  sad  realities  of  life,  to    contend  with  difficulties,  to 
bear  up    against   the   often   probable,   and  alwaj-s  possible, 
pressure  of  poverty  and  woe, 

The  episodes  in  this  novel  add  nothing  to  its  interest ;  ma- 
ny of  the  reflections,  though  affectedly  profound  in  the  ex- 
pression are  really  shallow  in  the  sense.  Tne  work  may  in- 
deed, and  no  doubt  will,  be  read  with  complacenc}'  by  the 
lovers  of  novels,  who  gorge  down  every  thing  of  the  kind  that 
comes  in  their  way.  No  inventive  genius  is  displayed  in  the 
story.  The  subject  itself  is  trite,  and  other  writers  have  almost 
exhausted  the  power  of  new  combinations.  Some  of  the 
characters  are  however  well  drawn,  particularly  that  of  Mr. 
Mordant,  who  js  indeed  only  an  individual  of  a  species  not 
very  uncommon  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham.  The  Miss 
Mordants  exhibit  as  usual  a  contrast  of  liveliness  and  gravity, 
but  the  difference  is  judiciously  preserved,  and  we  have  also 
to  thank  Mr.  Amphlet  for  that  strict  and  scrupulous  delicacy 
to  which  he  uniformly  adheres  in  his  love  scenes. 
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Art.  IX. — The   Fall  of  Cambria,    a    Poem.    By    Joseph 
Cottle,  Q  Vols,  \cZmo.  8a.     Longman.      1808. 

UNDETERRED  by  the  fate  of  the  greatest  and  best  of 
English  monarchs,  whose  poetical  existence  is  now  almost 
forgotten,  Mr.  Cottle  has  ventured  into  the  world  with 
another  epic,  about  the  twenty-seventhft(upon  a  rude  com- 
putation) which  this  heroic  age  has  already  produced.  Whe- 
ther the  design  of  it  was  first  formed  at  that  famous  tea- 
drinking  in  the  west  of  England, 

*  Of  which  all  Europe  rings,* 

we  are  unable  to  state  with  precision  ;  and  can  only  sav  that 
we  have  perused  the  whole  twenty-five  cantos  with  the  most 
painful  attention,  and  shall  faithfully  discharge  our  duty  by 
communicating  the  result  of  the  impressions  made  on  our 
minds  by  the  perusal. 

The  subject  chosen  by  Mr.  Cottle  for  this  heroic  effort  of 
his  muse  is  irritself  sufficiently  poetical— the  last  Campaign 
of  Edward  the  First  against  Llewellyn,  the  death  of  that 
prince,  and  the  final  subjugation  of  his  warlike  nation.  Jt 
"was  certainly  very  possible,  in  favour  of  such  a  theme,  to 
have  excited  the  warmest  and  most  virtuous  feelings  of  the 
soul,  the  love  of  liberty,  the  detestation  of  oppression,  and 
every  variety  of  interest  that  indignation,  pity,  reverence, 
and  fear,  are  jointly  or  severally  capable  of  inspiring.  The 
principal,  perhaps  the  only  material  objection  to  the  design, 
is  that  the  interest  so  excited  must  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  our  natural  prejudices  as  Englishmen  in  favour  of  our 
country.  It  is  true  that  Homer  himself,  in  celebrating  the 
most  important  conquest  atchieved  by  the  united  valour  of 
his  own  national  heroes,  has  in  like  manner  sung  the  triumph 
of  fierce  and  unprincipled  aggression  over  virtue  and  patrio- 
tism ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  Homer  sung  to  an 
age  barbarous  in  comparison  with  our  own,  to  a  people 
with  whom  the  praise  of  successful  valour  was  the  highest 
and  most  variable  theme.  The  mild  and  domesiic  virtues  of 
Hector  were  (like  good  works  among  the  methodists)  mere 
'  filthy  rags/  in  comparison  with  the  savage  and  unconquer- 
able force  of  Achilles.  But,  among  us,  the  case  is  very  dif^ 
i'erent.  Oar  superior  refinement  teaches  us  to  feel  for  the 
defender  of  Troy  all  the  genuine  enthusiasm  of  love  and 
pity;  while  the  immortal  son  of  Thetis  excites  sometimes 
our  admiration  and  sometimes  our  terror,  but  never  our  af- 
fection or  our  sympathy. 

Mr.  Cottle  seems  to  have  been  aware   of  this  difficulty, 
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(would  it  had  operated  so  as  to  discourage   hitn  altogether 
from  the  prosecution  of  the  task  he  had  undertaken  !)    and 
in  order  to  surmount  it,  he  has  adopted  a  course,  than  which 
none  could  have  been  conceived  more  destructive  of  all  in- 
terest and  attraction.  Llewellyn  must   necessarily    be,  like 
Hector, the  affectionate brother,the  fond  husband, the  accom- 
plished soldier,  the  ardent  and  intrepid   lover  of  his  country. 
According  10  modern  feeling,  therefore, it  would  seemthathe 
must  be  the  hero  of  the  piece,  and  that  all  our  interest  must 
rest  exclusively  with  him  and  follow  his  fortunes.  But,  as  it 
would  be  sinning  against  all  rule  to  write  a  national  poem  in 
which  the  reader's  passions  are  to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  op- 
posed to  his  own  nation,  it  becomes  necessary  to  invent  some 
mode  of  setting  the  character     of  Edward  yet   higher  than 
that  of  the  prince  whom  he  subdues,  or  at  least  to  balance 
the  interest  between  them  ;  neither  of   which,   it  is  obvious, 
can  be  done  by  making  an  Achilles  of  him  ;  and  Mr.  Cottle 
has  been  able  to  find   no  other  means  of  accomplishing   the 
object  so  good  as  making   the  king  of  England    the   direct 
counterpart  of  the  prince  of  Wales  in   every  respect.     He 
also  must  be  an  affectionate  husband,  a  fond  father,  a  warm 
friend,  an  able  soldier,  and  a    zealous  patriot.     The   entire 
and  utter  confusion  of  vice  and  virtue,  of  profligate  ambition 
with  public  spirit,  of  the  objects  oi'  honour  and    reverence 
with  those  of  abhorrence  and   hatred,  which    this  most   ab- 
surd compromise  necessarily  introduces  into  the   whole  sys- 
tem of  the  poem,  may  be  easily  conceived,  and  yet   hardly 
to  the  full  extent  in  which  it  exists,  unless  by  him    who  has 
taken  the  thankless  pains  of  reading   the  whole   work.     But 
if  the  moral  effect  is  so  grossly    objectionable,  yet  more    so 
is  the  poetical  consequence  ;  since  it  is  evident  that  all   con- 
trast and  originality  of  character  must  be  utterly    destroyed, 
and  that  to  the  vain  attempt  of  balancing  the  interest  of  the 
poem,  every  shadow  of  interest   is  irremediably   sacrificed. 
If  any  circumstance  can  make   the    absurdity    of  this    most 
contemptible  plan  still  more  manifest,  it  is  the  effect  of   the 
balancing  system  on  the  minor  characters  of  the  piece.      In 
the  middle  of  the  canvas  sit  Edward  and  Llewellyn    like  the 
two  kings  of  Brentford,  so  well  matched  that  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  one  from  the  other.   Next  these,  on  either  side,  stand 
the  gentle   and    virtuous    aud   beautiful  queen    Eleanor    of 
England,  and  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  and  gentle  lady  Elea- 
nor de  Montford.     That  very    worthy    knight,   the  earl    of 
Warwick,  pairs  off  behind   them    with    that    other    equally 
worthy  knight,  Edwall  the  Welshman  ;  white  in  front    my 
lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury   walks   a    slow   minuet  with 
Llyrarch  the  chief  of  the  barns.     Of  the  very    few    single 
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figures  which  have  found  their  way  into  the  picture,  the 
most  prominent  are  those  of  prince  David,  which  appeals 
to  be  sketched  with  more  truth  and  feeling  than  any  other 
in  the  piece,  and  of  earl  Talbot,  whose  character  exhibits 
neitherjudgment,  nor  taste,  nor  humour,  though  it  septus  in- 
tended to  bear  evidence  to  all  the  three. 

So  much  for  the  dramatis  personas,  which  are  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  poem  that 
it  becomes  very  unnecessary  to  waste  much  time  in  unfold- 
ing the  particulars  of  the  plot.  The  scene  opens  with  the 
approach  of  Edward  at  the  head  of  his  forces  to  Chester. 
The  principal  actors  are  soon  upon  their  legs,  and  indeed 
there  is  no  lack  of  argument  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  poem,  every  individual  character  being  as  well  skilled 
in  the  mysteryof  debuting  as  if  he  had  been  regularly  brought 
up  at  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  academical  society  in 
Bell-yard,  Edward,  with  all  the  true  philanthropy  of  a  Na- 
poleon, soon  states  his  opinion  that  it  is  evidently  for  the 
interests  of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  the  general  pacifi- 
cation of  the  two  nations,  that  they  should  be  united  under 
one  government :  the  barons  readily  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  the  sovereign,  and  prepare  without  loss  of  time  to  aid  him 
by  the  sword  in  the  execution  of  his  pacific  purpose,  when 
the  good  old  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  without,  as  it  ap- 
pears, having  any  reason  whatever  to  hope  a  favourable  re- 
sult from  his  negotiation,  implores  and  obtains  leave  (for  the 
sake  of  form]  to  go  and  discuss  the  points  in  dispute  with 
Llewellyn*  previous  to  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 
The  palaver  at  Chester  being  happily  concluded,  we  are  next 
presented  with  specimens  of  eloquence  on  the  other  side  the 
mountains;  and  (to  our  shame  be  it  spoken)  the  Welch 
lords  seem  to  talk  full  as  good  English  as  ourselves,  and  ra- 
ther better  sense.  The  worthy  Archbishop  discourses  about 
peace  and  charity  for  three  good  hours  without  making  the 
least  impression,  and  returns,  the  bearer  of  no  very  concili- 
atory message  ;  and  so  the  war  begins. 

fcT  Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  break  ufi  this  article  abruptly  ; 
but  we  shall  conclude  it  in  our  next. 
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Art.  1©.—  Thoughts  on  Prophecy  t  particularly  as  connected  ititk 
the  present  Times;  supported  by  History,  By  G.  R.  Hioan.  8tw. 
Longman. 

WE  have  long  been  doubtful  respecting  the  propriety  of  applying 
ihe  imagerv  of  scriptural  prophecy   to  the  events  of  modern  times. 
If  any  thing  could  confirm  us  in  this  doubt,  it  would  be  the  endless 
discordancy  of  the  applications.     Hardly  two  persons  agree   in  the 
fitness  of  thesame  interpretation.     Hence  we   see  either  that  there 
is  nothing  clear  and  definite  in  the  prophecies  themselves  ;  or    that 
there  is  something  very  perverse  and  visionary  in  the    mind  of  the 
interpreters.     The  present  writer  is  not  less  fanciful   than  his  pre- 
decessors.    The   poor   pope,  who   formerly  stalked    like  a   ghost 
before  the  eyes,  of  the  expounders  of  prophecy,  seems  lately  to  have 
resigned  his  place  in  the, brains  of  these  prophetic   visionaries,   to 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.     Mr.  Hioan   imagines    Bonaparte  to  be  very 
aptly  described  in  the  beast,  and  the  man  of  sin.      And    by  Grae- 
rising,  (if  we  may  so   call  it)   his  name   into  Bomwxprv),  with  inge- 
nuity most  profound,and  philology  most  marvellous,he  makes  it  give 
out,  according  to   the  arithmetical  signs  of  the  letters,  the   number 
666,  or  the  number  of  the  beast.     The   author    draws   a  parallel, 
between  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Bonaparte  ;  and  he  makes  the 
former  a  type  of  the  latter.     Bonaparte  is  accordingly   typified   in 
the  little  horn  mentioned  in  Daniel.     Mr.  Hioan  is  at   considerable 
pains  to  prove  all  these  points.     This  we  have  no  doubt,  that  he 
does  very  satisfactorily  to  his  own   mind.      The   author,  who   can 
see  Bonaparte  very  distinctly  in  the  aforesaid  horn,  has  a  very  clear 
view  of  him  in  the  person  of  the  second  beast,  which    makes  such    a 
formidable  appearance   in  Rev.  xiii.      The  following  expressions 
which  are  used  in  the  apocalypse,  of  this  second    beast,  are   very 
4aguciously  referred,  by  Mr.  Hioan  to  the  embargo,   which  Bona- 
parte has  laid  on  the  commerce  of  the  continent.     u  He  causes  all, 
both  small  and  great,  rick  and  poor,  free  and  bond  to  receive  a  mark 
in  their  right  hand  and  in  their  forehead.  And  that  no  man  might  buy 
or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark  or  the  name  of  the  heast,  or   the 
number  of  his  name."  Rev.  xiii.     In    this   description,    the  author 
traces  an  exact   counterpart  of  the  decrees  which  Bonaparte  issued 
at  Berlin  and  Milan.     But  he  forgot  that  the  words  have,  at  least, 
as  close  an  analogy   to  the    English  orders  in   council,   or   to   the 
American  embargo.  The  author  imagines,  p.  218,  that  Bonaparte  » 
will  abolish  the  popes,  and    establish  himself  in  their  place.    When 
this  event  cobles  to  pass,  Mr.   Hioan  informs   us,  that   the   fourth 
verse  of  c.  ii.  2  Thess.  will    M  receive  a  striking  accomplishment," 
Crit,  Rev,  Vol.  16,    January,  1809.  II 
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We  have  no  time  to  consider  the  details  into  which  the  author 
enters  to  demonstrate  Bonaparte  to  be  the  "  man  of  sin."  Out 
patience  is  exhausted  ;  and  the  stock  is  not  likely  to  be  replenished 
by  our  credulity  .  We  cannot  think  so  ill  of  Mr.  Hioan  as  to  sup- 
pose that  he  wrote  this  nook  to  ridicule  the  prophecies,  as  well  as 
those  who  pretend  to  explain  them  ;  but  if  he  had  actually  endea- 
voured to  do  this,  he  could  hardly  have  done  it  more  effectually 
than  in  the  present  performance. 

Art.  1 1 .  Scripture  made  easy  in  familiar  Answers  in  the  catechetical 
questions  of  a  learned  Divine.  For  the  Use  of  Schools,  by  Mrs.  Eves, 
Clifford  Place,  Herefordshire.     Knot  and  Loyd,      Birmingham.   1808. 

MRS.  EVES  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  diligent  and  well  meaning 
school-mistress  ;  and,  though  we  do  not  approve  some  of  her  theo- 
logical tenets,  we  hope  that  her  endeavours  to  promote  scriptural 
knowledge  will  be  attended  with  »uccess.  » 

POLITICS. 

Art.  12. — On  the  Causes  of  our  late  JM Hilary  and  Political  Disasters,  icith 
some  Hints  for  preventing  their  Recurrence.  §vo.  2s.     Triphook.  1808. 

WE  read  this  essay  on  its  original  appearance,  in  some  numbers 
of  that  excellent  newspaper,  the  1  'imes;   but,  on    the  first  perusal, 
it  by  no  means  struck  us  as  the  product  of  a  vigorous  and    compre- 
hensive mind.     A  second  perusal  has  rather  strengthened  than  obli- 
terated our  first  impressions.  The  intellectual   ability  of  the  author, 
who  ever  he  may  be,  never  rises  above  the  line  of  mediocrity.     The 
object    of  his    endeavours    is    to  prove,  that  the   salvation  of   the 
country,    can    be  effected  only  by   *  a  responsible    administration, 
composed  of  an  efficient  prime  minister,  and  of  subordinate    mem-  ' 
bers,  unanimovs  among  themselves,  and  equally  responsible  to   their 
country  for  all  their  public  acts."     The  author  does  not  seem  to  affix 
any  very  definite  idea  to  the  words   responsible  and    responsibility , 
which  he  recommends  as  the  panacea  of  the  national  calamities,  lit 
his  zeal  for  a  responsible  administration, he;forgets  to  tell  us  to  whom 
it  is  to  be  responsible.     For  responsibility  supposes  a  power  of  call- 
ing to  account,  and    if   guilty,  of  punishing  the    responsible  delin- 
quent.     But  in  the  present  slate  of  the  British  constitution,  to  whom 
'  are  the  efficient  prime  minister,  and  his  subordinates  in  office  to    be 
responsible?     The  author  will    perhaps  say,   to    parliament.      But 
lias  not  the  prime  minister,  whoever  he  may    be,    whether  efficient 
or  inefficient,  a  constant  majority  in    parliament?     How   then  can 
any  minister  be  truly  said  to    be  responsible  to  a    parliament,    the 
majority  of  whom  are  the  obsequious  instruments  of  his  will  ?    To 
say  that  a  prime  minister  is  re  sponsible  to  a   parliament,    over   the 
mass  of  which  he  can  exercise  an  irresistible    controufc  is  only  to 
say  that  a   responsible  prime   minister,  is    responsible   to   himself, 
which  is  to  say,  that  he  is  placed  above  all  responsibility.      Before 
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this  author  talked  so  much  of  a  responsible  administration,  he 
should  first  have  devised  the  means  of  rendering  it  not  nominally, 
but  really  responsible,  by  such  a  reform  in  the  house  of  Commons, 
as  would  prevent  the  minister  of  the  day,  whatever  may  be  his  igno- 
rance, his  imbecility,  or  his  profligacy,  from  being  supported  by 
a  blind  and  submissive  majority.  Instead  of  talking  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  an  efficient  prime  minister,  the  author  should  have 
descanted  on  the  u-e  of  an  efficient,  that  is,  an  upright,  and  disin- 
terested house  of  commons.  Such  a  house  of  commons  would  be 
a  sufhYi'  nt  piotection  to  the  people  against  a  weak  and  vicioui 
minister;  but  even  the  most  able  and  upright  minister  could  ren- 
der In  lie  essi  ntial  service  to  his  country,  while  one  of  his  principal 
studies,  in  order  to  keep  his  seat,  must  be  to  satisfy  the.  cravings  of 
a  venal  parliament.  The  efficient  prime  minister,  whom  this 
author  would  recommend,  and  whom  his  pamphlet  seems  designed 
t©  panegyrise,  as  the  oStTvx,  that  is  to  save  the  country,  is  the 
Marquis  Welleslev.  That  the  marquis  would  make  an  efficient 
minister,  we  have  little  doubt  ;  but  the  term  efficient  may  be  used 
in  a  bad  sense  as  well  as  a  good  ;  and  though  we  by  no  means 
doubt  the  abilities  of  the  marquis,  yet  we  do  not  think  that  the 
despotic  power  which  he  exercised  in  India,  and  the  habits  of 
Asiatic  splendor  and  magnificence  in  which  he  indulged,  have 
rendered  him  very  admirably  qualified  for  the  situation  of  a  prime 
minister  in  a  free  country. 

Art.  13. — The  Suhstance  of  a  Speech,  which  ought  to  have  been  spoken  in 
certain  Assembly  upon  the  Motion  mode  by  the  Right  Eon.  Henry 
Grattan  on  t±o  95lh  of  May,  180P,  that  the  Petition  from  the  Roman 
Catholic*  of  Irelond  shoul  <  be  ref  rred  to  a  Comrri'ttee  of  the  whole  House; 
with  supplementary  J\  oi.es  on  the  Idolatry  of  the  Romish  Church;  the 
Proceedings  in  Parliament  rest-eel  in?  the  Royal  Popish  Col'ege  at  May- 
nooth,and  the  reported  Speech  of  the  Ri  hi  P  even nd  the  Bishop  of  Norwich? 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  yar  1808,  in  support  of  the  Petition  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholics.     3s.     Svo.     John  Joseph  Stockdale.  1B09. 

THIS  speech  is  not  enlivened  with  a  suliticiency  of  wit  or  argument 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  its  narcotic  powers,  which  inclined  u% 
very  forcibly  to  somnolency  during  lie  perusal;  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  spoken  in  the  sen-ate  with  a  gravity  suneu  to  the  dullness  of 
the  composition,  would  have  set    the  benches   of  St.  Stephen's   in    a 

snore'.      The  inuenooes  which  the    author  throws  out     in    one 

of  his  notes,  which    are  of   apiece    with  his  text,    on  the    Bishop  of 
Norwich,  are  perfectly  contemptible. 

Art.  14. — An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  which  oppose  the  Conversion  fifth* 
Hindus  of  India  t>  ( hristianity,  and  render  the  Attempt  to  accomplish  it 
extremely  hazardous  to  the  Interests  of  the  East  Innia  Company,  end 
the  J\'ation,  and  to  the  personal  Safety  of  .'ng'ish?nen  in  India,  par- 
ticularly the  Civil  Servants  of  the  Company.     Addressed  to  the  I  oilers  af 

.  I  India  Stock  ;  and  dedicated  to  the  President  of  the    Hoard  of 
missionersfor  the  Affairs  of  India.     By  a  iropriaor  of  East  India 
.  Bvo.     Cadell.  1809. 

.     THIS  temperate  and  sensible  pamphlet  is  highly  deserving  the  at- 
tention cf  those  who  think   that    the   conversion  of  the  Hindus^  to 
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Christianity  is  a  safe  or  practicable  enterprize.     The    author  gives 
a  clear  and  satisfactory  statement  of  the  difficulties   which  impede 
the  attempt,  and  which  seem  to  be  insuperable,  while  the   mission- 
aries can  employ  only  human  means.     We  leave  it   to  themselves  to 
estimate  the  probability  of  miraculous   assistance.     Those,  who  are 
so  zealous  for  sending  missionaries  among  the  Hindis,  do  not  seem  to 
remember  that  their   religion  is   incorporated  with   their  jurispru- 
dence ;  and  that  their   religious  opinions  could  not  be  eradicated, 
without  a  total  subversion  of  the  social  and  politicai  ties,  by  which 
they  have  been  held  together,  for  the  space  of  at  least  3000  years. 
Their  civil  distinctions  themselves  are  a  branch,  which  springs  from 
the  trunk  of  their  religious  institutions.     The  distinction  of  casts  is 
the  basis  of  their  political  existence;  but  it   is,  at   the  same  time, 
identified  with  their   theological  creed.     Opinions,  as  far   as   they 
are  mere  abstractions  of  the  mind,  might,  on  a  rational  confutation, 
be  relinquished  with  almost  as  muclj  facility  by  the  Hindu  as  the 
European  ;  but  opinions^  connected  with  social  and   political  habi- 
tudes, obligations,  rank  and  privileges,will  not  be  readily  abandoned. 
There  are  certain  tenets  which  the  most  zealous  religionists  of  this 
country  might,  without  much  force   of  argument  or  persuasian,  be 
induced  to  forego,  but  with  which  they  would  not  part,  except  with 
their  lives,  if  their  retention  were  incorporated  with'the  possession  of 
honours   and   emoluments,  with  the   indulgences   of    appetite,  the 
forms  of  precedence,  or  the  varied  gratifications  of  sensuality  and 
pride.     Would  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  induce  the  nobles,  the  senate, 
the  bishops,  the  clergy,  the  judges,&c.  &c,  to  give  up  the  rank  which 
they  hold  in  society,  and  to  sink  into  the  level  of  the  plebeian  mass? 
But  yet  this  is  whit  our  wise  missionaries   require  of  the  Hindus, 
when  they  exhort  them  to  renounce  their  theological  rites  and  opi- 
nions, which  form  a  prominent  part  of  their  social  and    political  ex- 
istence. The  division  of  the  people  into  casts  is  not  dear  to  the  Hindis 
merely  as  a  religious  institution,   but  as  the  pledge  and    the  title- 
deed  of  their  civil  rights.     Their  civil  law  is    an   essential  part  of 
their  religious  code.     The  missionaries,  therefore,  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  abolish  the  last,  are  virtually  endeavouring  to   destroy   the 
first.     Nothing  can   exceed  the  folly  and  indeed  injustice  of  such 
an   attempt.     The  Brahmins  might  with  as  much  plausibility   send 
a  deputation  from  India,  not  only  to  reasonus  out  of  our  Christianity, 
but  to  incite  us  to  co-operate  with  them   in    subverting  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  British  constitution.    The  missionaries,  whom  we  have 
sent  to  India,  are  not  merely   theological,  but   political  innovators. 
Their  object  is  to  annihilate  not  only  the  religious  but  the  civil  po- 
lity of  the  Hindus ;  for  they  are   both    united.      Both   constitute 
only  one  antient  establishment  ;  and  both  must  stand    or   fall  toge- 
ther.    Hence  the  effrontery  and  impudence  of  the  missionaries  are 
placed  in  a  more  glaring   light.     Their  attempt,    if  it  succeeded* 
would  revolutionise  all  India,    but   if  it  do   not  succeed,   it  must, 
if  unfortunately  persisted  in,  be  fatal  to  the  British  interests   ; 
quarter  of  the  world. 
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POETRY. 

Art.  1$. — Poems  and  Translations  from  the  minor  Creek  Poets  and  others; 
written  chiefly  between  theJges  often  and  sixteen.  By  a  Lady.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  oj v  Wales.  1  Smo.Long- 


THE  pieces  which  compose  this  collection  a^e  said  to  have  been 
written  between  the  age  of  eleven  and  sixteen,  in  the  hours  of  lei- 
sure allowed  by  a  domestic  education.  But  the  translations  or 
imitations  of  the  minor  Greek  poets,  which  forma  large  part  of  the 
present  work,  are  said  to  have  been  the  production  of  a  still  earlier 
period.  The  volume  opens  with  46  select  odes  of  Anacreon,  which 
were  translated  or  imitated  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Few  persons  exhibit  such  early  proficiency  of  classical  erudition. 
The  defects  which  occur  in  these  translations,  may  be  readily 
pardoned  ;  but  the  taste  and  literature  which  they  display,  deserve 
ample  praise.  We  will  select  one  of  the  translations  from  Ana- 
creon, as  a  specimen  of  the  work  ;  and  we  shall  add  a  wish^ 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  realized,  that  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors  constituted,  as  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  a  part  of  the 
education  of  females  in  the  superior  ranks  of  life. 

Ode  5. 

TH£    ROSE. 

■  Bring,  bring  the  rose  from  Cupid's  shrine, 
Its  tender  foliage  bathed  in  wine, 

With  liberal  clusters  wreathe  ; 
Now  fill  the  bowl,  let  mirth  abound, 
The  rose  shall  clasp  our  temples  round 

And  richer  incense  breathe. 

1  O  Rose  !  luxuriant  queen  of  flow* rs, 

0  Rose!  delight  of  heavenly  bow'rs, 

Unrivall'd  care  of  spring  ! 
With  thee  the  Paphian  god  entwines. 
His  golden  tresses  ere  he  joins 

The  graces'  frolic  ring. 

4  Mine  too  adorn,  and,  while  I  sing, 
Yon  ample-bosom'd  virgin  bring, 

With  rosy  garlands  crown'd : 
Then  Bacchus,  round  thy  glowing  fane, 

1  too  will  lead  the  jocund  train 

I  too  will  lightly  bound!' 

Art.  16. — 77rr  Church  Yard  and  other  Poems.    By  George   JVoodley.  6s. 
Tipper.     1808. 

MR.  WOODLEY,  after  describing  the  approach  of  evening,  and 
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the  church,  which  he  compares  to  divine  truth,  pursues  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  reality  of  a  future  state,  the  wisdom  of  meditating  on 
death,  and  the  seriousness  of  dying,  &c.  He  then  muses  over  the 
leveral  graves,  and  gives  little  histories  of  their  cold  and  silent 
inhabitants.  Amongst  these  the  description  of  the  rich  worldling, 
is  the  most  conspicuous.  We  will  give  a  few  lines  by  way  of  speci- 
men. 

1  Here  lies  what  once  was  called  the  rich  Antonio. 
'Twas  his  to  revel  in  uncounted  hoards  ; 
And  each  revolving  year,  with  lib'ral  hand 
Show're.d  grateful  increase  to  his  former  store. 
With  high-raised  heaps  his  coffers  overflowed  ! 
Yet,  (such  the  curs«  that  marks  the  sordid  heart  \) 
He  ever  pined  for  more  !  increasing  wealth 
But  brought  increasing  wants.     As  he  who  lies 
Beneath  the  burning  fever's  ceaseless  drought, 
Finds  in  his  remedy  his  chief  disease, 
And,  ever  drinking,  ever  cries,  I  thirst  !'  &c. 

At  the  tomb  of  a  young  woman,  the  author  tells  this  little  simpls 
tale. 

c  Where  yon  white  stone  its  modest  brows  uprears 
As  emblematic  of  the  purity, 
It  bears  in  record, — lies  a  spotless  maid. 
The  flow'ret  blossomed  ;  and  afforded  hope, 
Of  greater  honour  j  but,  maternal  bloom 
It  never  knew  !   Ere  half  its  sweets  were  shed, 
The  ruthless  hand  had  torn  it  from  the  ground, 
And  mock'd  the  eye  that  joy'd  t©  view  its  charms  ! 
Yet  'tis  not  lost  ;  the  morning  shall  arise 
When  this  fair  flow'ret  shall  again  be  seen, 
Transplanted  to  a  more  congenial  soil, 
And  glowing  with  an  everlasting  bloom/ 

He  then  expatiates  on  Jhe  grave  of  an  infant;  who,  as  he 
tells  us,  was  snatched  in  mercy  from  its  doating  parents.  This 
story  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  death  of  the  infant,  in 
Parnell's  Hermit  ;  where  the  angel  accounts  for  the  destruction  of 
the  child,  by  telling  the  hermit  that  the  parents  forgot  their  God 
in  their  love  for  the  babe.  The  author  next  descants  on  the  grave 
of  a  poor  pious  Christian  ;  on  an  unfortunate  young  woman  ; 
and  makes  some  reflections  on  seduction.  He  then  describes  the 
duellist,  and  many  others,  in  the  same  style  as  those  we  have  ex- 
tracted. We  have  afterwards  some  meditations  on  a  skull,  which 
the  author  apostrophizes  as  a  beauty,  a  counsellor,  a  philosopher. 
He  deplores  the  vanity  of  human  science,  unaccompanied  by  that 
which  is  divine  ;  pourtrays  the  medley  of  the  grave,  &c.   &c.   and. 
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concludes  his  poem  widi  a  prayer.  The  other  poems  are  on  va- 
rious subjects  ;  on  vaccination,  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  on  sleep, 
(Emiah,  &c.  &c.  The  last  is  a  melancholy  tale  of  a  poor  negr» 
slave,  so  wretched  aud  miserable  that  we  trust  and  hope  that,  how- 
ever cruel  the  white  planters  may  have  been,  they  could  not  have 
reached  tuch  a  pitch  of  depravity,  as  that  which  is  depicted  in  the 
story  of  poor  (Emiah's  brother. 

Art.  1 7, — Poeme  sur  la'  Astronomie  :  avec  des  Cartes,  $c.  %c. 
A  Poem  on  Astronomy,  with  new  and  correct  Plates,  contain  'ng 
the  i\ umber  of  the  Stars,  which  compose  every  Constellation,  with 
their  right  Ascension  and  Declination,  taken  from  the  most  celebrated 
Astronomers  of  the  Age.  By  P.  Villemer,  Master  of  the  Academy, 
A"o.  63,  Stanhope  Street.  Clare  Market,     too.  pp.  41.     Dulan,  1803. 

THE  poetry  of  M.  Villemer  does  not  abound  in  Gallic  conceits 
Y  Jt  we  cannot  affirm  that  his  strains  are  sufficiently  elevated  for  his 
subject  ;  or  that  the  luminous  orbs,  which  he  has  attempted  to  de- 
scribe, make  a  very  dignified  or  interesting  appearance  in  his  verse. 
Plain  prose  is  perhaps  best  suited  to  such  a  theme, 'of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  add  to  the  grandeur  or  the  beauty,  by  any  poetical 
amplification  or  embellishment.  The  astronomical  descriptions, 
however,  of  Mr.  Villemer  do  not  rise  much  above  the  level  of 
plain  prose;  but  though  this  may  favour  the  advance  of  his  pupils 
in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  it  will  not  contribute  much  to  the 
improvement  of  their  poetical  taste.  The  plates,  which  M.  Vil- 
lemer has  added  to  his  poem,  are  neatly  executed,  and  he  has  sub- 
joined some  useful  tables.  From  the  advertisement  which  M. 
Villemer  has  prefixed  to  his  work,  we  should  suppose  that  he  ima- 
gines it  will  have  a  most  extensive  circulation;  and  like  a  quack 
medicine,  when  much  in  reqr.est,  will  be  attempted  to  be  supplanted 
by  a  counterfeit.  His  notice  is  as  follows:  N.  B.  Toute  copie  qui 
n'est  pas  signee  de.  V  auteur  est  tine  contrefaction,  que  Von  punira, 
suivantla  lot" 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  18. — An  Account  of  the  Diseases  most  Incident  to  Children  ;  to  which 
is  added,  an  Essay  on  Nursing,  with  a  particular  Flew  to  Infants  brought 
tip  by  Hand.  Also  a  short  Account  of  the  Dispensary  for  the  Infant 
Poor.  By  the  late  George  Armstrong,  M.D.  A  new  Edition,  with 
many  additional  Notes,  by  A.  P.  Buchan,  M.D.  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Small  8vo.  Cadell.    1808. 

THIS  work  having  gone  through  three  editions,  has  been  -found, 
it  is  presumed,  an  useful  medical  guide  in  the  most  prevalent  dis- 
eases of  childhood.  Dr.  A. P.  Buchan  has  prefixed  to  this  edition  a 
sensible  and  well-written  introduction.  He  has  likewise  added  a 
considerable  number  of  notes,  and  introduced  into  the  text  som« 
observations  upon  hydrvzc-phalus  intermit.     We  must  say,  in  gene* 
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ral,  that  the  matter  of  these  notes  is  plain,  practical,  and  judicious. 
We  shall  copy  one  of  them,  which  contains  a  melancholy  history  of 
a  fatal  event  proceeding  from  an  unsuspected  source  of  disease, 

*  VVhert  this  complaint  (the  intertrigo  or  galling)  is  seated  upon  or 
behind  the  ears,  a  small  quantity  of  the  ungt.  calcis  hydrarg.  alba 
applied  by  means  of  the  point  of  the  finger  speedily  removes  it.  I 
lately  saw  a  very  singular  eruption  take  place  on  the  ears,  immedi- 
diately  after  the  operation  of  piercing.  It  gradually  spread  over 
the  head,  and  was  succeeded  by  blotches  on  various  parts  of  the 
l)ody,  accompanied  with  hectic  fever,  which  terminated  in  death. 
I  considered  this  as  an  instanct  of  infection  communicated  by  afoul 
instrument  used  in  the  operation  of  piercing,  and  should  be  a  caution 
to  parents  to  whom  they  confide  the  performance  of  this  apparently 
trifling  business/ 

Art.  19. — Observations  on  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  and  Ophthalmia  Ptf- 
rulenta,  as  it  has  appeared  in  England.  By  William  Thomas,  Member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  Eleventh 
Royal  Veteran  Balalion.    8vo.     Robinson. 

A  USEFUL  practical  essay,  obviously  the  work  of  a  man  of  sense 
and  observation.  In  his  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  Egyp- 
tian ophthalmia  and  the  ophthalmia  purulenta  we  do  not  think  him 
happy.  But  we  cannot  but  remark,  with  some  feeling  of  self-appro » 
bation,  how  exactly  his  evidence  on  the  effect  of  large  bleedings 
coincides  with  the  opinion  we  gave  of  this  practice  in  our  late  review 
of  Dr.  Jackson's  work  on  the  cold  affusion.* 

In  the  opt hahnia  purulenta,  he  says,  *  I  have  followed  this  practice 
to  the  extent  recommended,  and  witnessed  it  with  others,  and  I  must 
acknowledge  that  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  Where  the  syncope 
was  fully  etiected,  it  did,  as  I  have  heard  it  represented,  act  like  a 
charm  on  the  disease  ;  but  this  good  was  of  short  duration,  th« 
symptoms  frequently  recurring  with  redoubled  Tiolence.  In  most 
cases  it  produced  only  temporary  advantage,  and  that  at  great 
expence  and  hazard  to  the  constitution.  Blindness  too  often  fol- 
lowed the  practice,  even  when  it  was  declared  to  have  had  the  hap- 
piest effects ;  and  under  these  circumstances  it  appeared  to  me, 
the  cessation  of  the  disease  might  be  attributed  to  the  specific  action 
of  the  virus  having  no  longer  power  to  act,  or  that  the  parts,  from 
morbid  alteration,  were  no  longer  susceptible  to  (of)  it.' 

NOVELS. 

Art.  20. — Geraldine  Fautonberg,  3  Vols,  by  the  Author  of  Clarentinei 
Wilkieanrf  Robinson.  1808. 

THIS  is  an  elegant  and  well  written  novel.  Of  story  there  is  little 
but  that  little  is  simple  andaffecting.  It  is  a  correct  and  faithful  pic- 
ture of  genteel  life;  and  of  what  genteel  life  oight    to  be.     Tht 
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characters  are  easy,  natural  and  well  drawn,  the  lights  and  shades  are 
properly  varied  and  the  whole  picture  displays  good  keeping.  Any 
lady,  who  wishes  her  daughter  to  excel  in  that  quiet  elegance  and 
correct  maniert  for  which  the  heroine  of  this  novel  is  famed,  will  do 
well  to  let  her  read  and  imitate  the  amiable  Geraldine.  The 
character  of  this  interesting  female  we  cannot  better  describe 
than  by  quoting  the  author's  own  words  from  her  very  sensible  and 
well  written  dedication. 

'  Geraldine  has  no  brilliant  qualities,  she  struggles  through  no 
tremendous  difficulties — combats  against  no  inordinate  passions — but 
presents,  in  a  probable  situation,  the  calm  virtues  of  domestic  life; 
— and  the  only  ones  which  are  of  daily  utility  and  advantage.  To 
a  youthful  female,  blessed  with  protectors  and  exposed  neither  by 
penury  nor  unkindness,to  distress  and  sorrow,  the  path  of  propriety 
is  smooth  and  obvious,  and  by  iaw  perhaps,  it  is  entirely  forsaken  ; 
but  it  may,atpleasure,be  strewn  with  roses  or  perplexed  with  briars/ 

This  remark  is  so  forcibly  true  that  we  wish  that  the  instructresses 
and  guardians  of  our  females  would  not  only  pay  serious  atten- 
tion to,  but  take  a  leaf  out  of  Geraldine.  The  quietness  of  her 
character,  the  steady  judgment,  the  admirable  presence  of  mind, 
which  she  displays,  without  a  particle  of  pride  or  ostentation,  and 
tha  retiring  elegance  of  her  demeanour,  all,  all  are  admirably 
pictured,  and  hold  forth  a  most  excellent  example.  The  charac- 
ter of  Ferdinand  Lesmore  is  well  designed,  well  sustained,  and 
well  finished.  Mrs.  Nevil's  is  truly  natural,  and  holds  up  a  mirror  in 
which  most  of  our  women  of  fashion  might  not  only  much  improve 
themselves, but  by  a  serious  contemplation  of  it  might  be  induced  to 
stop  that  mad  career  which  so  often  plunges  them  in  disgrace  and 
ruin.  Mrs.  Neville,  with  all  her  fashionable  foibles,  is  a  generous 
frank  and  noble  woman  ;  the  little  specks  in  her  character  are  so 
judciously  discriminated  as  to  render  her  good  qualities  the  more 
luminous.  The  pitiable  tale  of  Mr.  Glenoswald  is  charmingly 
told  ;  and  the  scene  which  Geraldine  has  with  him  in  the  library, 
is  well  worked  up.  We  decline  giving  the  heaJs  of  the  story  of  this 
little  work  ;  the  interest  which  it  will  excite  on  perusal,  we  are  un- 
willing to  anticipate.  We  think  that  the  novel  of  Clarentine  was  as- 
cribed to  one  of  mad  am  e  d'Arblay's  sisters,  a  Miss  Burney.  We 
draw  uo  comparisons  between  them,  but  if  our  conjecture  be  right 
the  present  performance  strongly  reminds  us  of  the  elegant  and  na- 
tural talents  for  delicate  delineations  of  character  which  are  seen  in 
the  incomparable  novels  of  Evelina  and  Cecilia.This  tale  indeed  is  very 
inferior  to  those  productions  in  interest  and  in  merit,  yet  there  is  a 
something  in  the  ease  and  elegance  of  it,  that  speaks  of  the  Burney. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  21. — Free  and  impartial  Thoughts  on  the  Dangers  to  be  apprehen- 
ded from  the  Increase  of  Sectaries  in  this  Kingdom*  and  the  Evils 
mrisingfrom  the  Want  tf  Places  of  Worship  for  the  loirer  Orders  of  the 
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Community.  By  a  cordial  Approver  of the  Doctrines,  and*  Weil-Wisher 
to  the  Prosperity,  of  the  Church  of  England.  2s.  €d.     Taylor  and  Hessev. 

pp.   81.  J 

THE  author  appears  to  be  seriously  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress 
of  methodism  in  this  country.  He  portends  the  greate  te\iis  irom 
the  propagation  of  thismischievous  delusion.  lie  does  not  however 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  true  cause  in  which  that  delusion  originates 
and  by  which  it  is  principally  upheld.  It  does  not  originate  in  the  ne- 
gligence of  the  clergy, nor  in  the  smallness  of  the  churches,  but  in  the 
want  of  such  a  radical  refoim  in  the  articles  and  liturgy  of  the  es- 
tablishment, as  would  remove  all  uncertain  doctrines  and  conse- 
quently all  matter  of  religious  or  rather  irreligious  strife. 

i 
Art.  12.— The  British  Flora,  or  a  systematic  Arrangement  of  British 
Plants.  By  John  Hull,  M.  1).  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of 
London;  Physician  to  the  Lying-in-Hospital  in  Manchester  fyc.  The  Se- 
rond  Edition.  In  two  Volumes.  Vol.  1.  Monandrias-Polygamia.  Bvo.  9s, 
BickerstafF.  1808.  , 

THE  present  edition  of  this  highly  useful  book  has  received  so 
many  additions,  alterations  andcorrections  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  a  new  work.  The  author  has  inserted  all  the  plants  which  have 
been  discovered,  and  ascertained  to  be  indigenous  in  this  island 
since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition.  lie  has  also  added  some 
which  prefer  only  a  dubious  claim  to  the  denomination  of  indigenous. 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  classes  the  author  has  wisely  adhered  to 
the  system  of  Linneus  without  any  innovations.  \wihe  orders  he 
has  made  two  deviations  from  the  system  of  the  father  of 
scientific  botany.  A  great  variety  of  botanical  information  is  com- 
pressed into  this  well  digested  volume. 

Art.  23. — A  new  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  direct  and  princi- 
pal cross  Roads  in  England  and  Wales,  and  of  the  Roads  of  Scotland; 
with  correct  Routes  of  the  Mail  Coaches  ;  and  a  great  Variety  of  new 
Admeasurements.  Also  an  Account  of  Noblemen's  and  Gentlemen's 
Seals,  and  other  remarkable  Objects  near  the  Roads ;  with  some  of  the 
topographical  History.  Arranged  upon  a  new  and  more  convenient 
IVan,  so  that  the  Routes  and  the  Seats  relating  to  them  are  brought 
inner  the  Eye  in  the  same  Page.  A  general  Index  of  the  Roads  to  the  „ 
different  Towns,  denoting  the  Counties  in  which  they  are  situated,  their 
Market  Days,  and  the  Dins  which  supply  Post  florscs&c.An  Index  to  the 
Country  Seats  and  Places  described.  A  Table  of  the  Heights  vf  Mountains 
and  other  Eminences.  From  the  grand  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  the 
Kingdom,  under -the  Direction  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Mudge.  An  al- 
phabetical Table  of  all  the  principal  Towns  :  containing  the  Rates  of  Pos- 
tage, the  Times  of  the  Arrival  and  Departure  of  the  Mails  ;  the  JSf'umbejr 
of  Houses  and  the  Population.  The whole .greatly  augmented  and  improved 
ly  the  Assistance  of  Francis  Feeling,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Post-Office, 
and  of  the  several  Purveyors  of  the  Provincial  Districts,  under  the  Jutho- 
rilyofthcPosl-iMaslcr-General.  By  Lieutenant  Colonel  Paterson,  As- 
sistant Quarter-  M  aster-General  of  his  Majesty's  Forces.  The  fourteenth 
Edition.     Longman.  1803, 

"WE  have  been  so  much  obliged  to  Mr.     aterson  during   our   pe- 
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regrinations,  that  we  were  much  pleased  to  see  so  improved  an  edition 
of  his  useful  work, and  we  can  recommend  it  as  surpassing  in  copious- 
ness and  accuracy  of  detail  any  that  have  appeared  before. 

Art.  24. — National  Life  Annuities  ;  Comprising  ail  the  Tables  and  every 
necessary  Information  contained  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  granting 
the  same  both  m  single  and  joint  Ltves  with  Benefit  of  Survivorship  ;  also 
additional  Tables,  annexed  to  the  former  throughout ;  calculated  to  shew 
what  Annuity  cun  be  purchased  for  one  Hundred  Pounds  sterling*  at  the 
same  Rates  upon  the  same  Lives.  By  F.  T.  Fortune,  Stockbroker, 
pp.  96.  2$.  6d.     1 80S. 

MR.  Fortune  baa  been  at  considerable  pains  in  selecting  from 
the  late  act  of  parliament,  for  granting  life  annuities  all  the  infor- 
mation, which  can  generally  interest  the  pure  hasers.  His  several 
tables^vhich  shew,  at  one  view,  the  sum  which  will  be  given  for  every 
;£l00  5tock,orj£l00  sterling  for  any  individual  life, for  the  lives  of  two 
persons,  and  of  the  survivor,  are  calculated  to  throw  the  clearest  light 
on  the  act  itself,  and  to  communicate  all  toe  information  that  can  be 
requisite  to  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  become  annuitants  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  proposed. 

Art.  25. — F.vening  Amusements:  or  the  Beauty  of  (he  Heavens  displayed 
In  which  several  striking  Appearances  to  be  observed  on  Various  Even- 
ings in  the  Heavens,  during  the  Year  1809.  are  described  ;  arid  Several 
Means  are  pointed  out,  by  which  the  Time  of  young  Persons  may  be  in- 
nocently, agreeab'y,  and  profitably  employed  within  Doors.  Intruded  to 
be  continued  annually.  By  William  Trend,  Esq.  'M..L  Actuary  of  the 
Bock  Life  Assurance  Company,  and  late  Fellow  nfJesu's  College,  Author 
of  Principles  of  Algebra,  Tangible  Arithmetic,  Essay  on  Patriotism,  %c. 
L»ndon  1809.     Mawman.     pp.  336.  Us.  12ino. 

IT  is  with  unfeigned'"'satisfaction  that  we  announce  every  succeed- 
ing part  of  Mr.  Freud's  'Evening  Amusements  ;'  which  have  brought 
the  sublime  truths  of  astronomy  to  a  level  with  ordinary  capacities; 
and  have  converted  the  most  exalted  science  into  a  ipecies  of  recre- 
ation, in  which  the  most  rational  instruction  is  conveved  through 
the  medium  of  the  mest  gratifying  pursuit.  'I  he  present  volume  is 
particularly  valuable,  not  only  from  the  accurate  and  perspicuous 
description  of  all  the  pnenomena  in  the,  heavens,  but  from  the  excel- 
lent reflections,  which  are  occasionally  interspersed  ;  which 
from  the  clearness  and  the  force  with  which  they  are  expressed, 
must  fiwd  a  ready  ingress  into  every  mind,  and  operate  very  benefi- 
cially on  every  heart.  We  cannot  fesist  the  pleasure  of  quoting  the 
feeling,  impressive,  and  well -deserved  eulogy  on  the  Uite  Mr.  Liud- 
sey,  which  cioses  the  work,  and  does  equal  honour  to  the  in- 
tellect and  sensibility  of  Mr.  Frend.  '  i'hns,'  says  M>.  Fiend, 
*  we  have  noted  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies'  for  ano- 
ther year  ;  and,  as  at  the  conclusion  of  my  last  year's  work,  the  me- 
rits of  a  departed  friend  were  the  uppermost  in  my  thoughts,  it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  take  from  me  another  friend,  who  used  to  con- 
patulate  me  on  the  end  of  my  annual  employment.!     1  am  now  writ- 
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ing  in  his  study.  He  listens  to  me  no  longer.  His  remains  are  en- 
tombed, but  his  virtues  will  ever  live  in  my  remembrance.  My  dear 
friend  Jones  was  an  honour  to  the  university,  in  which  he  formed  so 
many  minds  to  virtue  and  to  science.  A  larger  sphere  was  enligh- 
tened by  the  exertions  of  my  ever  revered  friend  Mr.  Lindsey. 
Educated  at  the  same  university,  but  at  a  far  more  distant  period, 
he  lived  for  some  time  known  but  to  a  narrow  circle  ;  and  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  parish  priest  with  diligence,  cheerfulness,  and 
alacrity.  The  patronage  of  the  great  was  not  wanting  to  remove 
him  to  a  higher  sphere  :  but  in  theretired  walks  of  life  he  had  form- 
ed his  mind  ;  not  for  what  the  world  esteems  to  be  most  honourable 
and  praiseworthy,  but  what  became  a  true  servant  of  God — obedi- 
ence to  his  commands,  with  pious  resignation  to  his  will.  Under 
these  impressions,  he  resigned  his  preferment  in  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. He  determined  to  adhere  only  to  scriptural  truth,  and  to 
worship  only  one  God — the  God  of  his  Saviour.  Soon  after  he  re- 
alized the  reform  originally  proposed  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Clarke 
— a  reform  of  far  greater  importance,  than  that  of  either  Luther  or 
Calvin.  Dr.  Clarke  saw  the  necessity  of  this  reform  :  many  learned 
and  good  men  wished  for  it ;  yet  year  after  year  elapsed  without  the 
desired  change.  Mr.  Lindsey  at  last  stept  forth,  and  opened  a 
place  for  the  worship  of  the  only  true  God,  according  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England  ;  but  freed  from  those  incumbrances, 
which  had  been  engrafted  on  it  by  the  vain  traditions  of  men.  He 
gave  to  the  public  a  liturgy,  in  which  all  Christians  might  unite — a 
liturgy,  which  omitted  numberless  causes  of  division ;  and  by 
which  the  pious  Christian  might,  without  disturbance  from  the 
idle  disputes  of  vain  philosophy,  worship^  the  God  and  Father 
of  Jesus  Christ.  His  labours  were  not  unsuccessful.  From  small 
beginnings  a  numerous  congregation  was  formed,  and  he  lived  to 
witness  the  establishment  of  many  societies  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, to  promote  the  cause  of  that  sacred  truth,  with  which  his 
mind  was  so  deeply  impressed.  If  his  public  life  was  thus  benefi- 
cial to  mankind,  he  was  not  less  endeared  in  private  life,  to  all  with 
whom  he  had  any  intercourse.  Mild,  gentle,  affable  and  courteous, 
he  strove  to  do  good  to  all.  Difference  of  opinion  was  not  with 
him  an  occasion  of  strife.  He  lamented  the  injury  those  unhappy 
persons  tlid  to  themselves,  who  will  not  take  up  the  easy  yoke  of 
Christ ;  but  burden  themselves  with  the  vain  endeavour  to  reconcile 
thecontradicting  opinions  of  fallible  men.  His  great  aim  was,  to 
call  all  men  to  the  Scriptures;  to  exhort  all  men  to  make  the  Scrip- 
tures the  rule  of  their  faith  and  actions.  To  his  last  moments  the 
Scriptures  were  his  delight.  Jn  them  he  had  been  exercised  from 
his  earliest  youth  ;  and  in  his  eighty-sixth  year  they  were  the  great 
objects  of  his  meditations.  At  that  advanced  age  he  fell  asleep  in  the 
Lord  ;  for  his  departure  was  like  the  tranquil  repose  of  infancy ; 
and  he  left  this  world  uttering  his  favourite  sentiment, 

'What  God  wills  is  best.' 
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Art.  I. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  the  J  ear  1803.     Part  11. 

XII.  Observations  of  a  Comet,  made  zvith  a  View  to  inves- 
tigate its  Magnitude,  and  the  Nature  of  its  Illumination.  T<* 
which  is  added, an  Account  of  a  new  Irregularity  lately  perceived 
in  the  apparent  Figure  of  the  Planet  Saturn*  By  William  Hers- 
chcl,LL.D.  F.R.S. — This  memoir  is  introduced  by  a  journal 
of  Dr.  Herschel's  observations  on  the  comet  which  appeared 
in  the  latter  end  of  1807,  and  the  beginning  or  1  308.  The 
observations  were  made  on  the  nucleus  of  the  comet  ;  on  the 
head,  on  the  coma,  on  the  tail,  and  on  the  nebulous  ap- 
pearance of  the  comet.  They  are  well  calculated  to  give 
more  distinct  ideas  of  the  structure  of  these  astonishing 
bodies,  and  to  correct  some  erroneous  assertions  of  formec 
astronomers.  The  observations  are  followed  by  a  succinct 
and  well  digested  account  of  their  results. 

The  nucleus  of  this  comet  is  a  small  well-defined  round 
point ;  this  is  surrounded  with  very  bright  rays;  the  whole 
seen  through  an  ordinary  telescope  seems  a  single  body 
about  the  size  of  the  planet  Jupiter.  The  nucleus, 
with  its  surrounding  rays  is  the  head  of  the  comet.  The 
coma  is  the  nebulous  appearance  surrounding  the  head. 
The  nucleus  of  this  comet  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  disk 
which  was  experimentally  found  to  be  a  real  one.  Its  ap- 
parent diameter  was  not  (on  the  lfjth  of  October)  quite  so 
large  as  that  of  the  third  satellite  of  Jupiter.  At  the  time  of 
this  observation  it  was  about  1.  The  distance  of  the  comet 
from  theearih  at  the  time  of  the  observation  was  1.6yiy2 
the  mean  distance  of  the  earth  being  1. 

*  Now,  since  the  disk  of  the  comet  was  observed  to  subtend  a* 
angle  of  1",  which  brought  to  the  distance  of  the  earth  gives  1",1(>9* 
and  since  we  also  know,  that  the  earth's  diameter,  which  according 
to  Mr.  Dalby  is  7913*2  rniles,  subtends  at  the  same  distance  an 
angle  of  \1" , 2,  we  deduce  from  these  principle*  the  real  diameter 
of  the  comet,  which  is  52S  miles/' 
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Dr.  Herschel  next  examines  the  question,  whether  the 
light  of  the  comet  be  from  reflection  from  the  sun,  or  it  be 
self-luminous.  On  the  4th  of  October  and  the  19th  by  a 
calculation  of  its  phases,  the  illumination  was  found  to  be 
119*  46'<)"  and  124°  22'  40",  respectively.  Both  these 
phases  appear  to  Dr.  Herschel  sufficiently  defalcated  to 
prove  that  the  comet  did  not  shine  by  reflected  light  alone. 
The  disk  at  the  time  of  these  observations  appeared  perfectly 
circular,  which  the  doctor  thinks  could  not  have  happened 
under  so  great  a  deviation  from  the  circular  form  as  was 
presented  at  this  time.  The  vivacity  of  the  light  had  a 
much  greater  resemblance  to  the  radiance  of  the  stars  than 
to  the  mild  reflection  of  the  sun's  beams  from  the  moon„ 
This  is  an  additional  support  of  the  inference  from  the  cal- 
culation of  its  phases. 

It  has  been  said  by  many  authors  that  the  tails  of  comets 
arc  of  so  rare  a  texture  as  not  to  affect  the  light  of  the  smallest 
stars  that  are  seen  through  them.  But  Dr.  HerschePs  ob- 
servations are  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  assertion.  When 
small  stars  were  itn merged  in  the  coma  or  in  the  tail  of  the 
comet,  they  suffered  a  very  sensible  diminution  of  their 
brightness,  so  that  they  are  sufficiently  dense  to  obstruct  the 
free  passage  of  star-light. 

'  The  brightness/  he  observes,  c  of  the  head,  coma,  and  tail  alone7 
will  sufficiently  account  for  the  observed  changes,  if  we  admit  that 
they  shine  not  by  reflection,  but  by  their  own  radiance  ;  for  a  faint 
object  projected  on  a  bright  ground,  or  seen  through  it,  will  cer- 
tainly appear  somewhat  fainter,  although  its  rays  should  meet  witli 
no  obstructi  .m,  in  coming  to  the  eye.  Now,  as  in  this  case  we  are 
sure  of  the  bright  interposition  of  the  parts  of  the  comet,  but  have 
no  knowledge  of  floating  particles,  we  ought  certainly  not  to  ascribe 
an  effect  to  an  hypothetical  cause,  when  the  existence  of  one3  quite 
sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena,  is  evident. 

Dr.  Herschel  applies  the  same*  reasoning  to  the  head, 
coma,  and  tail.  The  head  and  coma  were  very  bright,  and 
the  remains  of  the  tail  were  still  visible,  when  the  distance 
of  the  comet  from  the  earth  was  240.000.000  miles;  a  dis- 
tance, the  doctor  conceives,  too  great  to  admit  the  hypothe- 
sis of  its  light  being  reflected. 

The  magnitude  of  the  tails  of  some  comets  makes  it  more 
probable  that  their  light  is  caused  by  radiation,  like  the 
aurora  borealis,  than  by  reflection.  The  tail  of  the  late 
comet  was  expanded  over  a  space  of  more  than  nine  millions 
of  miles. 

As  the  distance  of  the  comet  increased,  it  pat  on   the  ap- 
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pearance  of  a  nebula.     It  is  possible  then  that  some  comets 
have  been  actually  seen  under  a  nebulous  form. 

The  concluding  part  of  this  paper  is  unconnected  with  the 
first.  In  a  former  number  of  the  transactions  Dr. 
Herschel  had  noticed  a  flattening  of  the  polar  regions  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  and  also  an  apparent  small  flattening  of  the 
equatorial  parts.  In  attempting  to  continue  these  observa- 
tions, a  new  irregularity  of  the  Saturnian  figure  was  observed, 
which  the  doctor  was  assured  had  no  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  former  observations.  The  northern  polar  regions 
were  observed  to  be  flattened  (as  before) ;  but  the  southern 
to  be  more  curved  or  bulged  outwards.  This  observation 
was  confirmed  by  the  doctor's  son,  John  Herschel,  and  by 
Dr.  Wilson  without  anv  communication  from  the  doctor. 
Its  reality  then  cannot  be  doubted.  But  he  conceives  the 
appearance  not  to  be  owing  to  a  real  irregularity  in  the 
iigure  of  the  planet,  but  to  be  the  effect  of  an  optical  illusion. 
The  situation  of  the  ring  was  such,  that  it  parsed  before  the 
plpnet  tow  aids  the  south  pole,  and,  consequently,  behind  it 
at  the  north.  If  then  the  ring  has  an  atmosphere,  the  rays 
proceeding  from  one  of  the  poles  will  pass  through  it,  but 
those  from  the  other  traverse  a  space  clear  of  every  object 
which  might  divert  their  course.  The  doctor  apprehends, 
then,  the  appearance  to  be  caused  by  refraction  through 
the  atmosphere  of  the  ring.  This  phenomenon  gives  addi- 
tional support  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  ring  of  Saturn  is 
possessed  of  an  atmosphere. 

XI 1 1.  Hydraulic  Investigations,  subservient  to  an  intend- 
ed  Croonian  Lecture  on  the  Motion  of  the  Blood.  By  Thomas 
young,  M.D.     For.  Sec.  R.S. 

XI F.  A  Letter  on  the  Alterations  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  Structure  of  Rocks,  on  the  Surface  of  the  basaltic  Country 
in  the  Counties  of  Derry  and  Auhim.  Addressed  to  Hum- 
phrey Davy,  Esq.  Sec*  R.S.     By  William  Richardson,  D.D, 

The  celebrated  giant's  causeway  has  been  often  described, 
in  this  interesting  paper  Dr.  Richardson  has  described  some 
of  the  beautiful  and  astonishing  scenery  of  the  country  con- 
tiguous ;  and  has  stated  the  conclusions  which  result  from 
his  observations. 

The  basaltic  area  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  Antrim, 
and  the  east  side  of  Derry  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  area,  that  the  regular  basaltic 
structure  is  moat  conspicuous.  There  are  four  facades  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  their  grandeur  and  beauty.  These 

Is1" 
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are   Magilligan  rock,  Cave  rock,   Bangore,   and   Fairhead. 
Bangore  is  in  this  paper  the  principal  object  of  the  doctor's 
attention.     It  is  a  promontory  occupying    about  four    Eng- 
lish miles  of  the  coast.     The  facades  of  the  basaltic  columns 
at  the  point  of  their  greatest  height  have  their  perpendicular 
part  170  feet,  and  the  precipitous  part,  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pillars  to  the  sea,  200  feet.     The  promontory  itself  and 
the   strata  composing  it,  ascend   to    the  northward,  but  not 
at  the  same  angle,  the  strata  being  more  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon than  the  surface  of  the   promontory.     Its   western  side 
is  cut  down  perpendicularly  by  eleven  chasms  called    Whyn 
Dykes,  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  precipice  to   ihe    water. 
When  the  lastof  these  is  past, a  new  and  curious  circumstance 
is  discovered  :  viz.  that  the  western  half  of  the   promontory 
has  sunk   or  subsided    between  thirty  and  forty  feet  without 
the  slightest  concussion    or  derangement  of  the  parallelism 
of  the  strata.     Two  other  similar   depressions   appear     still 
farther  west;   but  they  are   far    less   considerable  in    thick- 
ness than  the   preceding,    neither   of  them   exceeding  five 
feet. 

Having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  line,  the  doc- 
tor proceeds  lo  examine  the  intimate  structure  of  the  facades* 
He  enumerates  no  less  than  ]f>  different  strata,  commencing 
with  that  which  forms  the  summit,  and  descending  gradu- 
ally to  the  basis;  and  very  distinctly  points  out  the  charac- 
teristic differences  of  each  stratum.  Some  are  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  thickness,  others  only  five  or  ten.  It  is  impos- 
sible foruslo  follow  him  in  this  enumeration.  The  follow- 
ing facts  are  some  of  the  general  results  of  these  observa- 
tions. 

Every  stratum  is  nearly  of  the  same  thickness  through  its 
whole  extent,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Each  surface  pre- 
serves an  exact  parallelism,  except  the  stratum  is  superficial, 
when  the  upper  surface  may  have  been  scolloped  or  sloped 
away. 

c  Nature/  says  the  doctor,  *  has  never  acted  upon  an  extensive 
scale  in  our  basaltic  area,  but  changes  her  materials  or  arrange- 
ment or  both,  every  two  or  three  miles,  and  often  at  much  smaller 
intervals  ;  and  in  these  cases  the  change  is  always  made  per  saltum 
and  never  per  gradus,  the  lines  of  demarcation  always  distinct 
and  well  defined  ;  yet  the  different  materials  pass  into  each  other 
without  interrupting  the  solidity  and  continuity  of  the  whole 
mass.' 

The  bases  of  the  precipices  commonly  extend  a  consider- 
able way  into  the  sea  r  and  between  the  water  and  the   foot 
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of  the  precipice  fragments  are  scattered  in  the  most  wild 
and  irregular  manner.  But  all  these  fragments  once  formed 
part  of  the  original  mas9  of  coast,  strati tied  like  it,  and  their 
strata  still  correspond  in  material  and  inclination,  with  those 
in  the  contiguous  precipice.  The  vertical  basaltic  columns 
are  not  confined  to  the  sea  coast.  Several  of  them  are  scat- 
tered over  a  great  part  of  the  basaltic  area,  especially  on  the 
ridges  of  the  hills  and  mountains.  The  last  observation  is 
very  important.     It  is  this : 

1  Whenever  the  strata  are  thus  suddenly  cut  off,  whether  it  b« 
a  mass  of  accumulated  strata,  as  in  the  facades  on  our  coast,  or 
solitary  strata  in  the  interior  ;  the  materials  on  one  side  of  the 
abruption  are  completely  carried  away,  without  a  fragment  being 
left  behind,  while  on  its  other  side  the  untouched  stratum,  remains 
intire  and  undisturbed/ 

Having  laid  down  the  facts,  Dr.  Richardson  proceeds  to 
examine  the  theories  to  which  the  observation  of  these  stu- 
pendous phenomena  has  given  rise.  It  is  natural  enough  to 
suppose  that  the  perpendicular  facades  being  found  on  the 
coast  have  been  broken  off  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  But  it 
U observed,  that  the  sea  would  rather  excavate  the  basis; 
whereas,  the  columns  are  found  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
cliff,  and  receding  from  the  water.  The  inland  columns 
have  precisely  the  same  characters,  and  are  equal  in  mag- 
nificence to  those  on  the  coast;  as  at  Bienbraddoch  thirteea 
miles  in  land,  and  Monyneeny,  which  is  still  farther.  Some 
other  theories  the  doctor  briefly  examines,  and  shows  satis- 
factorily how  little  they  are  adapted  to  the  solution  of  the 
question. 

His  own  hypothesis  is  shortly  that  these  columns  are  the 
remains  of  the  original  crust  or  covering  of  the  earth,  and 
that  in  some  stupendous  operation  of  nature,  the  parts 
which  were  contiguous  to  them,  have  been  wholly  and  com- 
pletely carried  away.  What  was  the  agent  which  effected 
such  a  great  revolution,  the  doctor,  with  becoming  modesty, 
does  not  hazard  even  a  conjecture.  His  theory  is  suppoited 
by  many  concurrent  circumstances  in  the  present  state  of 
the  whole  basaltic  area.  The  hypothesis  is  little  suited  to 
the  pride  of  man,  who  thinks  his  own  faculties  powerful 
enough  to  dive  into  all  the  mysteries  of  nature.  We 
do  not  know  that  it  is  for  this  reason  more  remote  from  the 
truth. 

TLw I, — A  Letter  on  the  Differences  in  the  Structure  of 
Calculi;  which  arise  from  their  being  formed  in  different 
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Parts  of  the  Urinary  Passages;  and  on  the  Effects  that  are 
produced  upon  them  by  the  internal  Use  of  solvent  Medicines, 
from  Mr.  Wm.  Brandt  to  Everatd  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S.— In 
this  paper  Mr.  Brande  attempts  to  trace  the  calculus  at  its 
first  formation  in  the  kidney,  and  to  examine  the  changes 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  urinary  passages.  A  large  collec- 
lion  or*  calculi  in  the  Hunlerian  museum  (in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  specimens  have  histories  of  cures  annex- 
ed to  them)  has  given  him  an  opportunity  of' undertaking  the 
investigation  on  a  considerable  scale  of  extent,  and  there- 
fore we  think  much  confidence  may  be  put  in  his  conclu- 
sions. 

The  calculi  formed  in  the  kidneys  consist  of  pure  uric 
acid  arid  animal  matter.  The  proportion  of  the  animal  mat- 
ter is  sometimes  large,  amounting  to  more  than  \  of 
the  calculus,,  at  oiher  times  nearly  the  whole  is  uric  acid. 
If  the  calculus  has  fallen  into  the  infundibula  or  pelvii  of 
the  kidney,  its  com  position  has  sometimes  proved  to  be  the 
same:  but  at  others  the  external  laminae  are  composed  of 
the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  and  phosphate  of 
lime. 

Of  the  calculi  found  in  the  bladder,  but  a  small  number 
are  composed  of  uric  acid.  Mr.  Brande  gives  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  composition  of  different  calculi  found 
in  the  bladder. 

'  lo*  were  corvposed  of  uric  acid. 

45  -  -  -  uric  acid,  with  a  small   relative   proportion 

of  the  phosphates. 

66     -  -  the  phosphates,  with  a  relatively  small  pro- 

portion of  uric  acid. 

12     -  -  -     the  phosphates  entirely. 

5  -  uric  acid,  with  the    phosphates  and  nuclei 

oi  oxalate  of  lime.- 

6  -  chiefly  of  oxalate  of  lime/ 

150 

'  In  operating  on  the  uric  calculi  from  the  bladder  in  some 
instances  tiierc  was  a  far  more  considerable  loss  in  attempt- 
ing to  obtain  their  pure  uric  acid  than  in  the  kidney  calculi, 
Mr.  Bra-  de  has  discovered  that  this  loss  was  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  urea.  He  extracted  this  substance  from  the 
calculi  of  the  bladder  both  by  water  and  alcohol.  One  of 
calculi  by  an  attentive  analysis  gave  the  following 
•  I: 
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Crams. 

*  Urea  and  muriate  of  ammonia  5.2 

Ainmoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  6 

Uric  acid  48. S 

6<> 


^lr.  V).  from  these  circumstances  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  urate  of  ammonia  as  an  ingredient  of  the  calculus,  has 
no  existence.  The  evolution  of  ammonia  depends  probably 
on  the  decomposition  of  ammoniacal  salts. 

The  mulberry  calculi,  in  which  oxalate  of  lime  predo- 
minates, contains  also  uric  acid  and  phosphate  of"  hme  in 
considerable  proportion. 

*  Four  distinct  substances,'  says  Mr.  Brando,  c  are  extremely 
rare  in  calculi  ;  I  have  seen  one  in  winch  the  unc  acid,  the  ammn- 
niaco-magnesia  phosphate,  the  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  oxalate 
of  lime,  were  all  perfectly  separate  and  distinct  layers/ 

The  calculi  formed  upon  extraneous  substances  for  their 
nuclei  have  no  uric  acid  in  their  composition. 

Mr.  Brande  has  examined  only  two  or  three  specimens  of 
calculi  of  the  urethra.  Their  composition  appears  to  be 
the  same  as  that  of  the  calculi  of  the  bladder.  He  concludes 
the  analytical  part  of  his  paper  with  the  analysts  of  calculi 
from  other  animals.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  minutiae  of 
this  part  of  the  inquiry.  We  must  content  ourselves  with, 
saying  that  none  of  the  specimens  contained  uric  acid  :  most 
of  them  had  a  portion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  not 
found  in  human  calculi,  and  theother  ingredients  were  phos- 
phate of  hme,  and  the  triple  ammoniaco-maguesian  phos- 
phate. 

These  facts  on  the  whole  make  it  probable  that  the  uric- 
acid  is  secreted  by  the  kidney,  and  that  the  other  mateiials 
are  deposited  from  the  urine.  The  solvents  employed  against 
calculous  complaints  are  of  two  kinds;  alkalies  and  acids. 
Alkalies  when  pure  dissolve  the  uric  acid  :  but  it  is  very 
unceitain  whether  they  have  this  effect  on  the  body,  since 
the  caibonates  have  no  such  power,  and  the  mine  contains 
carbonic  acid  enough  to  deprive  the  alkalies  of  the ir  causti- 
city. But  it  is  acutely  remarked  by  Mr.  Brande,  that  if  al- 
kaline medicines  prevent  the  deposition  of  unc  acid  they 
favour  that  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  the  triple  phosphate*. 
These  substances  are  retained  in  solution  by  the  carbonic 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  urine  ;  and  by  saturating 
these  the  substances  held  in  solution  are  precipitated. Tnough 
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therefore  the  uric  sediment  diminishes,  and  may  disappear, 
the  gravelly  or  calculous  matter,  is  only  altered  in  its  com- 
position. Upon  the  same  principles,  lime;*  water,  forming 
insoluhle  compounds,  must  be  really  hurtful. 

It  has  been  proposed,  when  the  calculous  matter  consists 
of  phosphates,  to  use  acid  solvents,  particularly  muriatic 
acid.  '  Even  then/  says  Mr.  B.  '  the  nucleus  of  uric  acid 
would  remain,  and  thus  a  great  deal  of  time  would  be  lost 
without  any  permanent  advantage/  This  objection  has  lit- 
tle validity.  A  small  stone  must  at  least  be  better  than  a 
large  one,  and  how  is  this  time  to  be  better  employed  ?  If, 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Brande  asserts,  uric  acid  re-appears,  and 
even  seems  augmented  in  quantity,  it  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration. But  before  we  give  our  assent  to  this  assertion, 
it  must  be  proved  by  sufficient  experiments. 

XVI.  Some  Observations  on  Mr.  Brande '$  Paper  on  CaU 
tuli.  By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.R.S. — Mr.  Home  has  re- 
corded in  this  paper  some  curious  examples  of  deception 
with  regard  to  the  supposed  solvent  power  of  alkaline  me- 
dicines. Two  patients  who  had  been  great  sufferers  from, 
symptoms  of  stone,  haviug  arrived  at  the  age  of  68  or  there- 
abouts, become  free  from  their  pains.  The  one  had  used  the; 
saline  draught  in  the  state  of  effervescence,  and  to  this  me- 
dicine the  cure  was  attributed.  After  death,  twenty  calculi 
were  found  in  the  bladder;  and  the  cessation  of  the  symp- 
toms proved  to  be  owing  to  an  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
which  made  a  bairier  between  the  calculi  and  the  orifice  of 
the  bladder.  The  second  patient  was  under  a  course  of  Per-^ 
ry's  lixivium.  Fourteen  calculi  were  found  in  the  bladder  ; 
and  the  cessation  of  the  symptoms  proved  to  be  owing  to  ex- 
actly the  same  cause.  Both  these  cases  had  been  published 
as  proofs  that  the  stone  had  been  dissolved. 

In  several  cases  calculi  have  been  found  in  cysts,formed  be- 
tween the  fascicoli  at  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  so  as 
to  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  general  cavity,and  therefore 
they  had  caused  no  uneasiness.  Two,  three,  and  even  four 
such  cysts  have  been  fbund,each  containing  a  calculus  of  the 
size  of  a  walnut, 

XVII.  On  the  Changes  produced  in  the  atmospheric  Air3 
and  Oxygen  Gas  by  Respiration.  By  W.  Allen,  Esq.  f.R.S: 
and  W*  H.  Pepys,  Esq.  F.R.S.-— The  delicate  and  important 
process  of  respiration  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 
chemical  physiologists  more  than  any  other  of  the  operations 
which  are  perpetually  carrying  on  in  that  stupendous  natu- 
ral laboratory,   the  animal  system.     The  delicacy  and  th* 
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extreme  accuracy  of  the  experiments  necessary  to  arrive  at 
stable  conclusions,  and  the  difficulty  of  constructing  an  un- 
exceptionable apparatus,  have  prevented  our  attaining  to 
certainty  on  questions,  with  regard  to  which  certainty  does 
not  appear,  from  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  out  of  our 
reach.  We  hope  that  the  present  memoir  will  dissipate 
much  of  the  doubt  and  obscurity  which  have  clouded  a  cu- 
rious and  interesting  point  of  physiology. 

The  apparatus  used  by  these  zealous  colleagues  in  difficult 
researches  is  simple  enough.  One  large  water  gasometer, 
capable  of  holding  four  thousand  two  hundred  cubic  inches 
of  gas,  contained  the  air  to  be  inspired.  Two  other  gaso- 
meters, filled  with  mercury,  received  successively  the  air  ex- 
pired. Proper  stopcocks  regulated  the  successive  parts  of 
the  process  ;  and  it  was  conveyed  into  jars  standing  in  a  mer- 
curial bath  for  the  purpose  of  analysis.  We  need  not  enter 
rnore  into  details  ;  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  do  so  unas- 
sisted by  a  diagram. 

In  the  first  ten  experiments  which  were  made,  the  losi 
sustained  by  the  air,  after  having  passed  through  the  lungs, 
proved  to  be  much  smaller  than  from  the  reports  of  other 
experimenters  they  had  been  prepared  to  expect.  Some 
allowance  is  to  be  made  lor  the  resistance  given  by  the  ma- 
chinery to  a  complete  expiration.  There  seems  also  are^ 
to  ark  able  discordancy  in  some  of  the  trials.  The  deficiency 
in  one. experiment  we  find  marked  at  4  inches,  and  in  ano- 
ther at  6'2,   upon  nearly  equal  quantities  of  air. 

The  first  object  of  inquiry  was  into  the  changes  produced 
in  the  air  by  natural  inspiration.  In  one  experiment 
2,6.55  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  were  given  off  per  mi- 
nute. But  the  quantity  is  variable  in  different  subjects.  In 
another  person  as  much  carbonic  acid  was  given  off  in  5\ 
minutes,  as  in  the  former  experiment  in  1  I  minutes  :  and  it 
appears  that  whenever  atmospheric  air  is  taken  into  the 
lungs  it  returns  charged  with  about  8  per  cent,  carbonic 
acid.  The  faster  respiration  is  performed,  the  more  carbonic 
acid  is  given  off,  and  consequently  the  more  oxygen  is 
consumed.  In  an  experiment  with  a  very  large  quantity  of 
atmospheric  air  32  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  were  given 
off  per  minute,  and  its  proportion  to  the  whole  was  exactly  S 
per  cent. 

There  is  one  obvious  source  of  deception  in  experiment* 
of  this  nature  performed  upon  a  small  scale.  The  air  con- 
tained in  the  fauces,  in  the  trachea,  and  perhaps  in  the 
Jarger  branches  of  the  bronchia, is  in  a  great  measure  return- 
ed uualtered.    Hence,  in  a  single  expiration,  the  proportion. 
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of  carbonic  acid  is  smaller  in  portions  first  expired  than  in 
the  last  portions.  The  first  portion  contains  only  from  three 
to  five  pi  i  cent,  carbonic  acid,  while  that  which  is  expelled 
from  the  lungs  by  forcible  expiration  contains  Q.o  per  cent. 

Our  experimenters  next  proceeded  to  examine  into  the 
effect  of  u,, .kh  g  ihe  same  portion  of  air  pass  repeatedly 
ihroi  gii  tie  iu<  gs.  The  re-uit  was  rather  unexpected.  First, 
1here  wa*  hut  a  very  small  addition  of  carbonic  acid  :  100 
parts  of  tie  respiud  air  coutained  but  0,5  of  acid,  whilst 
after  oio.uaiy  respiration  it  containsS  or  8.5.  The  remain- 
ing gas  s  were  5.5  ox \ gen,  and  85.  azote.  Now,  reckoning 
the  whole  oxygen  (that  which  is  separate  and  that  contained 
in  the  carbonic  acid)  there  appeals  in  this  experiment  a  loss 
oft)  per  cent,  of  the  oxygen,  and  an  increase  of  the  azote. 
It  was  first  suspei  ted  that  some  gas,  as  the  gaseous  oxide 
©f  carbon,  or  carbonated  hydrogen  might  have  been  given 
off  from  the  Jungs.  Hut  this  suspicion  proved  groundless. 
Hyper-oxygenized  muriatic  acid,  mixed  with  the  oxide  of 
carbon,  conveits  it  in  twenty-four  hours  into  carbonic  acid. 
But  no  such  effect  was  produced  upon  the  expired  air.  There 
is  therefore  when  the  same  air  is  repeatedly  passed  through 
the  lungs  a  loss  of  about  0  per  cent,  (out  of  the  whole  air)  of 
oxygen.  This  is  very  remarkable,  as  in  ordinary  respiration 
no  such  loss  can  be  detected. 

It  appears  that  536S.55  grains,  or  about  1 1  ounce*  troy  of 
solid  carbon  are  emitted  by  the  lungs  in  the  course  of  twenty-, 
four  hours  ;  and  that  o953i  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  gas  are 
consumed  in  the  same  time.  In  natural  respiration,  a  smaller 
quantity  of  air  can  come  into  contact  with  those  parts  of 
the  lungs  calculated  to  act  upon  it.  It  is  probable,  there- 
foic,  that  less  carbonic  acid  is  given  off;  but  at  all  events 
the  quantity  is  very  considerable. 

They  now  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  effects  produced 
V\  (  'xJgen  gas  by  respiration.  The  water  gasometer  was 
filled  wit  I  oxygen  which  contained  only  %.o  per  cent,  of 
azote.  The  inspiration  of  the  gas  raised  the  pulse  in  ten 
minutes  from  7^  U>88:  the  ppetator  felt  a  general  glow  over 
the  body  to  tht  very  extremities,  with  a  gentle  perspiration  ; 
this,  however,  went  oft' in  a  few  minutes,  and  no  remarka- 
ble deviation  from  the  ordinary  State  was  experienced.  In 
this  erimenj    a  greater  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  was 

formed   fronj    oxygen  than  from  common  air  ;  the  propor- 
tion was  iiltle  more  than  three  to  two;    and    it  is   inferred 
.,     of  azote  is  to  regulate  the  quantity   of  oxygen, 
..ill  be  taken  up  in  the  act  of  respiration.  More  than 
a  nundied  cubic  inches  of  azote  were  added  to  the  gas  by  the 
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process  of  respiration.  But  this  addition  must  have  come  from 
a  portion  of  air  retained  in  the  lungs,  ft  is  obviously  im- 
possible to  get  rid  of  all  the  air  contained  in  the  lun^s,  how- 
ever forcibly  the  expiration  be  made.  And  as  the  gas  re- 
tained is  principally  azote,  it  would  of  course  appear  mixed 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  experiment.  A  calculation  is  given 
of  the  quantity  which  may  thus  be  made  to  appear;  but  the 
basis  of  it  appears  to  us  purely  hypothetical,  If  successive 
portions  of  the  air  that  is  expired  be  examined  the  propor* 
tion  of  azote  continues  to  diminish.  The  loss  observed  in 
the  whole  air  respired,  though  of  little  magnitude,  is  greater 
than  in  the  respiration  of  atmospheric  air  :  whence  it  is 
conjectured  that  some  oxygen  is  absorbed. 

We  have  not  space  for  the  enumeration  of  all  the  conse- 
quences deducible  from  these  experiments;  but  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  mentioning  what  seems  must  important. 

1.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  emitted  is  equal  in  bulk  n>  the 
oxygen  lost.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
water  is  formed  in  the  lungs  ;  nor  is  hydrogen  or  any  other  gas 
emitted.  The  air  returns  loaded  with  carbonic  acid  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  8  to  10  per  cent. 

4  2.  When  respiration  is  attended  with  distressing  circumstances, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  oxygen  is  absorbed  ;  and  it  was 
observed  in  one  experiment,  that  as  the  oxygen  decreases  in  quan- 
tity, perception  gradually  ceases;  and  life,  probably,  would  be  com- 
pletely extinguished  by  the  total  abstraction  of  oxygen. 

'  3.  More «carbonic  acid  is  formed  by  the  inspiration  of  oxygen 
than  of  atmospheric  air. 

*  4.  In  easy  and  natural  inspiration,  lfj  or  17  cubic  inches  of 
air  are  inspired  by  a  person  who  makes  about  19  respirations  in  a 
minute. 

f  5.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  air  inspired  is  afterwards  expired. 
The  deficiency  in  these  experiments  was  not  more  upon  an  average 
than  6  parts  in  1000  ;  and  this  was  probably  caused  by  the  resist- 
ance to  a  perfect  expiration  occasioned  by  the  friction  of  the  ap- 
paratus. 

6.  The  experiments  upon  oxygen  prove  that  the  quantity  of  air 
remaining  in  the  lungs  is  very  considerable,  and  that  without  a  re- 
ference to  this  circumstance,  all  experiments  upon  small  quantities 
pf  gas  are  liable  to  inaccuracy.' 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 
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Art.  II.— Memoirs  of  the  Life  and   Writings   of  the  Hon, 
Henry  Home,  of  Karnes,  fyc.  (continued  from  p.  50.) 

AFTER,  the  publication  of  the  Elements  of  Criticism, 
Lord  Karnes  seems  to  have  devoted  a  few  years  of  his  life 
to  hisjudicial  duties.  In  1763,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  of  justiciary  in  the  supreme  criminal  tribunal  in  Scot- 
land, an  office  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified,  and 
which  he  discharged  with  equal  ability,  impartiality,  and 
diligence- 
Lord  Kames,  who  was  an  active  member  of  the  '  board  of 
trustees  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fisheries,  arts/  &c. 
recommended  among  other  useful  plans,  a  survey  of  the 
western  islands,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  her- 
ring-fishery, and  of  the  prosperity  and  civilization  of  the 
islands.  Dr.  John  Walker  was  the  person  who  was  destined 
to  this  undertaking.  We  shall  quote  part  of  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Kames  on  this  occasion.  It  is  dated  Stor- 
noway,August  J7J764,  and  contains  some  interesting  parti- 
culars relative  to  the  state  of  the  western  islands  at  that  time, 

4  I  have  seen,'  says  Dr.  Walker,  '  the  most  fertile  lands  I  ever 
taw  in  my  life  without  cultivation  ;  a  people  by  nature  the  most 
acute  and  sagacious,  perfectly  idle  ;  the  most  valuable  fisheries  with- 
out lines  or  nets  ;  and  in  every  corner  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
that  nature  ever  formed,  a  beautiful  though  useless  void,  as  inani- 
mate and  unfrequented  as  those  of  the  Terra  Australia*  The  only 
appearance  of  industry  I  have  met  with  in  the  islands  is  at  this 
place.  They  have  for  a  some  time  had  a  considerable  fishery  of 
cod  and  ling.  Their  greatest  discouragement  is  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing salt,  and  the  hazard  they  run  with  salt-ponds.  But  that,  I 
hope,  will  be  removed  in  this  corner,  by  the  erection  of  a  custom- 
house which  was  done  yesterday.  One  of  the  most  effectual  encou- 
ragements of  the  fishery  in  the  islands,  and  I  think  the  easiest  and 
cheapest  that  has  yet  occurred  to  me  would  be  10001.  worth  of  salt 
and  casks  laid  up  at  one  or  two  proper  places,  to  be  sold  to  the  in- 
habitants at  prime  cost.  The  herrings  have  been  swarming  since 
th'e  end  of  last  month,  on  the  coasts  both  of  the  main  land  and  Long 
Island  ;  but  except  a  few  taken  in  Skye,  I  have  not  seen  nor  heard 
of  one  last  being  preserved.  Lying  at  anchor  last  Monday  night,  in 
calm  moonshine,  in  the  fine  land-locked  lake  at  Island-Glass  m  the 
Lewes,  which  is  a  circle  of  two  miles,  perfectly  surrounded  with  lofty 
mountains,  I  saw.  the  water  heaving  with  the  fish,  and  felt  even  the 
air  strongly  impregnated  with  their  smell.  Three  small  highland 
yawls,  each  of  them  with  an  old  tattered  net,  came  alongside  of  us 
by  day-light,  loaded  to  the  brim,  with  the  largest  herrings  I  ever 
saw,  which  the  poor  people  were  anxious  to  sell  at  fourpence  the 
$ix  score3  having  no  salt  nor  casks  to  preserve  them.    And  this  is  at 
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present  the  case  in  every  loch  in  these  parts.  "When  the  spinning- 
school  was  erected  here  eight  months  ago,  it  met  with  the  greatest 
opposition  from  the  people.  No  young  women  could  be  brought  to 
it  till  they  were  compelled.  To  avoid  this,  great  numbers  ot  them 
got  themselves  married,  which  was  the  case  with  several  but  of  twelve 
years  old.  Rut  finding  that  this  was  to  be  no  protect  ion, the)  at  length 
submitted,  and  ever  since  the  school  has  continued  full.  They  now 
find  it  both  easy  and  profitable,  and  pursue  it  with  a  degree  of  spirit 
and  cheerfulness  which  is  very  8greeable.  I  saw  about  fifty  of  them, 
from  nine  to  twenty-five  years  of  age,  at  their  wheels,  in  one  room, 
where  a  wheel  was  scarce  ever  known  before.  They  seemed  quite 
happy  at  their  work,  and  all  joined  in  a  highland  song,  which  gave 
me  more  pleasure,  if  it  be  safe  to  own  such  an  unpoiite  notion,  than 
any  concert  I  was  ever  present  at.' 

Pr.  Franklin,  who  had  returned  to  America  in  !?&>>  after 
residing  in  London  for  some  years  as  agent  for  several  of  the 
colonies,  revisited  this  country  in  !?f),>  ;  and  on  June  2,  of 
that  year,  we  find  a  very  interesting  letter  from  him  to  Lord 
Karnes,  from  which  we  feel  a  pleasure  in  extracting  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  observations. 

'  In  my  passage  to  America,  I  read  youj  excellent  work,  the  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism,  in  which  I  found  great  entertainment  :  much  to 
admire  and  nothing  to  reprove.  I  only  wished  you  had  examined 
more  fully  the  subject  of  music,  and  demonstrated ,  that  the  pleasure 
which  artists  feel  in  hearing  much  of  that  composed  in  the  modern 
taste,  is  not  the  natural  pleasure  arising  from  melody  or  harmony 
of  sounds,  but  of  the  same  kind  with  the  pleasure  we  feel  on  seeing 
the  surprising  feats  of  tumblers  and  rope-dancers,  who  execute  dif. 
ficult  things.  For  my  part  I  take  this  to  be  really  the  case,  and 
suppose  it  the  reason  why  those,  who  being  unpractised  in  music, 
and  therefore  unacquainted  with  those  difficulties,  have  little  or  no 
pleasure  in  hearing  this  music.  Many  pieces  of  it  are  mere  com- 
positions of  tricks.  I  have  sometimes  at  a  conceit,  attended  by  a 
common  audience,  placed  niyself  so  as  to  see  all  their  faces,  and 
observed  no  signs  of  pleasure  during  the  performance  of  much  ihat 
was  admired  by  the  performers  themselves  ;  while  a  plain  old  Scutch 
tunc,  which  tbey  disdained,  and  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  on  to 
play,  gave  manifest  and  general  delight.  Give  me  leave  on  this 
occasion  to  extend  a  little  the  sense  of  your  position  that  '  melody 
and  harmony  arc  separately  agreeable,  and  in  Union  delightful,'  and 
to  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  reason  why  the  Scotch  tunc-  have 
lived  so  long,  and  will  probably  live  forever,  (it  ihey  escape 
stifled  in  modern  affected  ornament,)  is  merely  this,  hat  tl  ev  are 
really  compositions  of  melody  and  harmony  united,  or  fathe'f  ihat 
their  melody  is  harmony.  1  mean  the  simj  le  tunes  sung  by  a  sin- 
gle vcice.  As  this  will  appear  parad  txjeal,  1  must  explain  my 
meaning.     In  common  acceptation,  indeed,  only  an  agreeable  suc~ 
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cession  of  "sounds  .is  called  melody;  and  only  the  co*existence  of 
agreeing  sounds  harmony.  But  since  the  memory  is  capable  of  re- 
taining for  some  moments  a  perfect  idea  of  the  pitch  of  a  past  sound, 
so,  as  to  compare  with  it  the  pitch  of  a  succeeding  sound,  and  judge 
truly  of  their  agreement,  or  disagreement,  there  may,  and  does 
arise  from  thence  a  sense  of  harmony  between  present  and  past  sounds 
equally  pleasing  with  that  between  two  present  sounds.  Now  the 
construction  of  the  old  Scotch  tunes  is  this,  that  almost  every  suc- 
ceeding emphatical  note,  is  a  third,  a  fifth,  an  octave,  or  in  short 
some  note  (hat  is  in  concord  with  the  preceding  note.  Thirds  are 
chiefly  used,  which  are  very  pleasing  concords.  1  use  the  word  em- 
phatical, to  distinguish  those  notes  which  have  a  stress  laid  on  them 
in  singing  the  tune,  from  the  lighter  connecting  notes,  that  serve 
merely,  like  grammar  articles,  to  tack  the  others  together/ 

1  The  connoisseurs  in  modern  music/  adds  Dr.  Franklin,  '  will 
say  I  have  no  taste, — but  1  cannot  help  adding,  that  I  believe  our  an- 
cestors, in  hearing  a  good  song  distinctly  articulated,  sung  to  one 
of  those  tunes,  and  accompanied  by  the  harp,  felt  more  real  pleasure 
than  is  communicated  by  the  generality  of  modern  operas,  exclu- 
sive of  that  allying  from  the  scenery  and  dancing/ 

In  1765  Lord   Kames  received   a  great  accession   to  his 
income  by  the  death  of  George  Drummond,  Esq.  brother  to 
lady  Kames.     Lord  K.  now  passed  his  vacations  at  Blair- 
Drummond,    where     he    prosecuted   his    agricultural    im- 
provements with  great  spirit  and  success.    One  of  his  plans 
of  improvement  was  of  so  much  importance,  both  on  account 
of  the  consequences  and  the  example,  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  passed  unnoticed*  Part  of  his  new  estate  included  a  level 
swamp,  called  the  Moss   of  Kincardine,  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth,situated  imme- 
diately above   the  confluence  of  the    Forth    and  the  Frith, 
The  moss  formed  a  stratum  of  from  eight  to  nine  feet  thick; 
but  covered  a  soil  of  rich  clay  and  vegetable  mould.     The 
enterprising  mind   of  Lord  Kames  projected  the  removal  of 
this  immense  body  of  moss  by  floating  it  into  the  Forth  by 
means  of  channels  cut  through  the  moss  into  that  river.  f  He 
lived  to  see  about  one-third  of  this  great  tract  of  land  per- 
fectly cleared,  and  yielding  a  rent  in  proportion  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  soil  brought  into  tillage.'     This  large  tract,  which 
W&S  once  an  uninhabitable  morass,  contains  at  present  169 
houses  and  720  inhabitants. 

We  read  with  pleasure  the  elegant  and  ingenious  letters 
of  Mrs.  Montagu  to  the  author  of  the  Elements  of  Critu 
cism.  Lord  Kames  had  informed  Mrs.  M.  that  he  intended 
to  form  a  winter -gar  den  at  his  seat  at  Blair-Drummond. 

'  I  approve/  says  Mrs.  Montague^   c  greatly    of  your  lordship's 
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scheme  of  making  a  winter-garden.  We  are  apt  to  do  in  our  gardens 
as  we  do  in  our  minds;  to  cultivate  the  gay  ornaments  of  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  aim  at  having  all  those  things  which  flourish  by 
mild  sunshine  and  gracious  dews  ;  forgetful  of  the  rude  elements  of 
human  life,  and  regardless  of  the  seasons  of  unfriendly  and  churlish. 
winter,  when  sun-beams  warm  no  more,  and  chilling  hoar-frosts 
fall.' 

We  soon  after  find  Mrs.  Montagu  writing  to  Lord  Karnes 
in  this  airy  and  jocular  strain. 

'  I  am  convinced  that  wo  have  been  acquainted  in  a  state  of  pre- 
existence;  I  do  not  know  when,  nor  indeed  wuere  :  whether  we  first 
met  on  the  orb  of  this  earth,  had  a  short  coquetry  in  the  planet 
Venus,  or  a  sober  platonic  love  in  Saturn  ;  but  I  am  sure  we  did 
not  first  meet  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1766;  therefore  those 
doubts  that  would  be  pardonable  in  a  new  friendship,  cannot  become 
us.  Your  lordship  may  remember  our  souls  did  not  Hand  like 
strangers  at  a  distance  making  formal  obeisances  the  first  evening 
we  supped  together  at  our  friend  Dr.  Gregory's  ;  we  took  up  our 
story,  where  it  had  perhaps  ended  some  thousand  years  before  the 
creation  of  this  globe  :  if  we  gave  it  a  prefatory  compliment,  it  was 
only  the  customary  form  to  the  new  edition  of  a  work  before  pub- 
lished.' 

In  1765  Lord  Karnes,  whose  mind  was  incessantly  occu- 
pied with  some  scheme  of  national  advantage,  published  a 
small  pamphlet  on  the  progress  of  the  flux-husbandry  in 
Scotland,  in  order  to  encourage  the  culture  of  that  useful 
material  of  manufacture  in  his  native  country.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  is  not  only  a  pleasing 
specimen  of  his  epistolary  style,  but  evinces  in  a  striking 
degree  his  desire  to  augment  the  industry  and  the  happiness 
of  his  fellow-creatures. 

■  To  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  August,  1770. 

1  As  I  never  incline  to  visit  my  favourite  pupil,  or  to  write  to  her, 
but  when  I  am  at  ease  and  in  good  spirits,  which  has  not  been  the 
case  for  this  last  fortnight,  worn  out  as  I  am  with  the  business  of 
the  court,  I  delayed  to  acknowledge  her  last  kind  letter,  till  I  should 
be  restored  to  my  spirits  in  the  country,  by  the  wood-nymphs,  the 
water-nymphs,  and  all  the  train  of  smiling  rural  deities.  Your 
grace  could  not  do  me  a  greater  favor  than  in  communicating  the 
little  family  anecdote  about  lady  C,  than  which  nothing  can  shew 
a  more  charming  disposition.  Dissocial  passions  are  more  painful 
to  ourselves  than  to  those  who  are  the  objects  of  them.  Selfish 
iona  are  disagreeable  to  others,  and  very  little  pleasant  to  our- 
selves :  but  as  for  the  generous  and  benevolent  affections,  if  they 
make  others  happy,  they  double  that  blessing  upon  ourselves. 
There  is  no  other  part  of  our  nature  that  advances  m  so  near   the 
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Author  of  all  good.  Cherish,  my  dear  lady,  that  disposition  in  yo'qr 
daughter,  because  it  is  highly  amiable;  but  double  your  diligence 
to  cherish  it  in  your  son,  who,  I  hope,  will  one  day  have  it  in  his? 
power  to  do  much  good,  and  to  find  his  own  chief  happiness  in  mak- 
ing multitudes  happy  around  him.  The  duke  of  G.  may  justly 
be  reckoned  the  greatest  subject  in  Britain;  not  from  the 
extent  of  his  rent-roll,  but  from  a  much  more  valuable  pro- 
perty, the  number  of  people  whom  Providence  has  put  under 
his  government  and  protection.  God  forbid  the  duke  should 
imbibe  the  sentiments  of  too  many  of  his  elevated  rank,  that 
these  people  are  merely  beasts  of  burden,  and  that  it  is  allowable  to 
squeeze  out  of  them  all  that  can  be  got!  In  point  of  morality,  I 
consider  that  the  people  upon  our  estates  are  trusted  by  Providence 
to  our  care,  and  that  we  are  accountable  for  our  management  of 
them,  to  the  great  God,  their  Creator  as  well  as  ours.  But  ob- 
serve and  admire  the  benevolence  of  Providence.  What  else  do«s 
it  require  of  us,  but  to  introduce  industry  among  our  people,  the 
sure  way  to  make  them  virtuous  and  happy,  and  the  way  not  less 
sure  of  improving  our  estates,  and  increasing  our  revenues! 

'  Now,  my  dear  pupil,  I  insist  upon  this  topic  with  the  more  satis- 
faction, that  I  figure  your  grace  taking  an  active  part  in  this  useful 
work,  and  going  hand  in  hand  with  your  husband  ;  if,  indeed,  it  be 
not  better  that  each  of  you  should  take  a  separate  department.  I 
will  explain  what  part  I  allot  to  your  grace,  after  a  short  preface. 
Travelling  through  the  counties  of  Aberdeen  and  BamfT,  with  any 
sort  of  equipage,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  young  creatures  turning  out 
every  where  from  their  little  cottages,  full  of  curiosity,  but  not  less 
lull  of  industry  ;  for  every  one  of  them  is  employed  ;  and  in  knit- 
ting stockings,  they  lose  not  all  the  while  a  single  motion  of  their 
fingers.  This  sight  I  have  never  beheld  without  delight.  Now,mark 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  There  is  indeed  the  same  curiosity  to  be 
observed  upon  your  banks  of  the  Spay,  and  through  the  county  of 
Moray;  but  alas !  the  industry  is  wanting  ;  for  the  young  people 
go  about  there  perfectly  idle. 

*  I  fear  you  will  thtnk  I  am  growing  a  little  tedious  this  evening  ; 
for  I  wish  to  prolong  conversation  with  your  grace  :  but  now  I  come 
to  the  point. — The  part  I  allot^  for  the  Duchess  of  Gordon,  is  to 
train  the  young  creatures  about  her  to  industry  ;  and  she  will  exe- 
cute it  with  self-satisfaction  and  success;  for  in  tender  years,  the 
strongest  impressions  are  made,  and  once  giving  children  a  habit  of 
industry,  it  will  last  with  them  for  life.  What  I  would  therefore 
propose  as  her  first  essay,  is  to  intioduce  the  knitting  of  stockings 
among  the  young  folk  of  both  sexes,  which  will  be  easily  done,  as 
that  art  isso  far  advanced  in  her  neighbourhood.  If  your  grace 
relishes  this  proposal,  signify  it  only  to  your  old  mentor,  and  it  shall 
be  his  business  not  only  to  lay  down  a  plan  for  carrying  it  into  ef- 
fect,but  to  interest  our  trustees  for  the  manufactures,  who  will  most 
cordially  second  your  operations.  In  the  mean  time  you  may  order 
a  fit  person  to  be  secured  for  teaching  the  children  to  spin  and  to 
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knit  ;  and  the  only  thing  that  will  be  expected  from  your  grace, 
besides  your  countenance  (which  is  all  in  all,)  is  to  encourage  the 
children  to  exert  themselves,  by  same  small  premiums  to  those  who 
are  the  most  deserving. 

'  So  much  for  serious  matters,  and  now  a  lighter  theme,  if  my 
paper  leaves  room  for  it.  From  fifty  years  experience,  I  can 
vouch,  that  the  pleasantest  companions  for  conversation,  are  those 
who  pass  some  time  in  their  close.ts,  in  reading  and  reflecting. 
Will  you  give  me  authority  to  purchase  for  you  from  time  to  time, 
a  few  books  of  taste  and  useful  knowledge,  which  will  agreeably 
till  up  your  hours  of  leisure?  Does  the  duke  give  his  commissions 
to  any  particular  bookseller  in  Kdinburgh  ?  In  this  and  in  every 
capacity,  command  your  real  friend  and  faithful  servant, 

4  Henry  Home/ 

Lord  K.  took  art  active  part  in  promoting  the  project  of 
a  navigable  canal  between  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde.  '  The 
work  was  begun,  in  1 7t>8  on  a  scale  of  fifty-six  feet  in  breadth 
and  seven  in  depth  ;  admitting  the  passage  of  vessels  of  se- 
venty or  eighty  tons  burden.'  The  expences  were  defrayed 
by  the  subscriptions  of  individuals  ;  and  government  sub- 
scribed 30,0001.  the  profits  are  to  be  expended  in  making 
roads,  bridges,  and  other  improvements  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  In  176G  Lord  Karnes  published  '  Remarkable 
Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from  1730  to  1753.'  Of 
this  work  his  learned  biographer  says  that  it  '  affords  a  mo- 
del of  clear  and  perspicuous  brevity,  of  statement^  which 
touches  only  the  important  points  of  a  cause,  and  rejects  all 
that  is  superfluous  in  the  detail  or  argument.' 

Lord  Kaines  was  a  believer  iu  the  authenticity  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  and  was  surprized  at  the  cool  reception 
which  they>  at  first,  experienced  in  this  country.  What 
very  much  contributed,  in  the  minds  of  the  generality,  to 
invalidate  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  poems,  was  the  re- 
finement of  sentiment  and  manners  which  they  pourtray,  so 
difficult  to  be  reconciled  to  the  barbarous  age  to  which  they 
ere  assigned.  Lord  Karnes  investigated  the  subject  with 
his  usual  diligence  of  research;  and  he  tells  Mrs.  Montagu 
that  he  had  been  successful  beyond  his  hope. 

1  I  have,'  says  he,  *  made  out  that  the  manners  described  by 
Ossian  were  the  genuine  manners  of  his  country.  Such  refined 
notions,  especially  with  respect  to  the  female  sex,  of  a  people  in 
the  first  stage  of  society,  approach  to  a  miracle;  and  yet  1  have 
brought  evidence  of  the  fact  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  impartial 
jury.' 

J  he  opinion  which  Mrs.  Montagu  appears  {o  have  adopted 
Cfiit.  Kev.  Vol.  l(j.  February] 1£0<J.  K 
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on  the  subject  was  a  sensible  medium  between  credulity  and 
scepticism.  Some  of  her  remarks  on  the  subject,  in  one  of 
her  letters  to  Lord  Karnes,  are  very  ingenious  and  acute. 

c  Where  exists, 'says  she, '  the  records  of  those  ages?  Not  even  any 
monuments  of  art  appear.     Were  men  more   civilized  before   they 
were  assembled   in   large  communities  ?  I    do    not  mean    to  pun, 
when  I  say  there  could   hardly  be  civility  without  cities.     Can  one 
imagine  politeness  of  manners    began    before    even    agriculture  ? 
Does  nature  operate  in  other  modes  in  Scotland,  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  Do  not  the  ruins  of  Palmyra  still  bear   witness  to  her 
former  greatness  r  Are  not  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  witnesses,  that, 
that  country    was   in    possession    of  arts  ?  How  beautiful    are  the 
ruins  of  Athens!  how  august  the  ruins  of  Rome!  Three  grey  stones 
unpolished,  undescribed,  weie  all  the  honors  the  departed   hero,  or 
celebrated  bard,  expected  for  the  glorious   labours  of  his  life.      We 
find  only  three  characters  amongst    these  highlanders,   the  warrior, 
the  bard,  and  the  hunter.     As    to  .the  fair  sex,  I  do    believe,  that 
living  in  a  country  where  the  sun  is  not  very  ardent,  they  might  be 
fair,  though  they  were  much  exposed  to  weather, and  certainly  must 
have  been  obliged    to  partake  of  the  labours  and  inconveniences  of 
a  savage  state.     But  they  would  surely  appear  fair  to  Ossian,  and  to 
all  his   heroes,  and  the  Celtae  were  remarkably  regardful  of  their 
women.     I  imagine  that  Ossian  has  given  the  fine  gloss  of  poetry  to 
a  rude  age.     If  there  should  be  found  any  fine  edifices,  or  any  testi- 
monies of  higher  improvement,  we  must  begin  to  alter  our  opinions. 
But  as  to  myself,  I  credited  Ossian  the  more,  because  I    do  not  see 
any  thing  in  his  poems  inconsistent  with  uncivilized   times.     The 
heroes  are  brave  in  the  Held,  hospitable  and   courteous  at    a  feast. 
They  were  not  cruel  as   absolute   savages   are:  but    I  believe  our 
Celtic  ancestors  were  not  the  brutes  they  have  been  imagintd.      I  do 
not  see  any  probability,  that  if   the   highlanders  had  been  once  a 
polished  people,  they  would  have   returned  to  barbarism  ;  as   they 
were  never  subdued.     The  grand. children  of  Fingal  probably  still 
remain  upon  the  very    mountain  where  his  hall   was   built.     They 
are  now  a  fine  people,  brave,   generous,   and   hospitable ;  but   the 
lowest  order  is  not  polished.     I    have  seen  lovely    lasses  amongst 
them,  and  as  fair,  I  doubt  not,  as  Malvina,  though  indeed  she   was 
the  daughter  in  law  of  a  king.     1  cannot  believe  they    pulled   down 
towns  to  live  on  the  mountains,  nor  houses  to  dwell  in  huts.     How 
great  elegance  of  form  is  consistent  with  being  exposed  to  the    sun 
sind  wind  of  summer,  and  being  smoked  like  bacon,  in  the  winter,  I 
do  not  understand;  nor    how  great  delicacy  of  manners  subsisted 
where  all  the  men  and  women  of  a  family  undressed  and  slept  in  the 
same  apartment." 

Ossian  has  probably  described  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  his  progenitors  and  contemporaries  with  numerous 
poetical  embellishments ;   and  the  same  manners  and  sent*- 
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rnents  which  were  embellished  even  by  Ossian,  have  no 
doubt  received  a  still  higher  degree  of  factitious  ornament 
and  poetical  colouring  in  passing  through  the  translation  of 
Mr.  Macpherson.  The  Ossian  of  Macpherson  probably 
conveys  a  much  less  perfect  resemblance  of  the  original  than 
even  the  Homer  of  Pope.  But  we  agree  with  lord  Wood* 
houselee  that  the  coincidences  or  imitations,  which  may  be 
traced  between  the  Ossian  of  Macpherson  and  the  poets  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  though  they  prove  that  his  version 
is  not  literal,  are,  by  no  means,  evidence  that  he  had  no 
originals  before  him.  Though  the  veracity  of  Macpherson 
was  evidently  mortified  by  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
others,  that  the  poems  were  a  forgery,  yet  the  imputation  of 
the  exclusive  authorship,  was  probably  gratifying  to  his  va- 
nity. Thus  a  vacillation  may  have  taken  place  in  his  mind, 
in  which  the  sobriety  of  truth  and  the  flippancy  of  vanity 
may  have  alternately  prevailed;  and  this  may  account  for 
the  mysterious  silence  which  he  preserved  while  living,  and 
of  which  the  reasons  have  not  been  clearly  developed  since 
his  death. 

Macpherson  certainly  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  placed 
the  authenticity  or  spuriousness  of  the  poems  beyond  the 
possibility  of  critical  doubt  by  producing  the  originals  as  far 
as  they  were  written  ;  or  by  referring  to  the  persons  from 
whom  he  received  those  which-  he  obtained  only  from  oral 
recitation  ;  but  there  was  a  mixture  of  enigmatical  and  dis- 
ingenuous obscurity  in  his  conduct,  which  is  difficult  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  simplicity  of  disinterested  truth.  His 
vanity,  however,  may  solve  the  principal  difficulty  of  the  ar- 
gument. The  committee  of  the  highland  Society,  as  lord 
Woodhouselee  has  remarked/pushed  this  investigation  as  far 
as  it  can  possibly  go  •'  and  even  they  have  left  the  question 
in  some  degree  of  doubt.  They  believe  that  Macpherson 
possessed  originals,  but  that  he  took  great  liberties  in  trans- 
lating them;  that  he  softened  what  was  harsh,  refined  what 
was  gross,  decorated  what  was  rude,  dignified  what  was  mean, 
elevated  what  was  low. 

In  1774, Lord  Karnes  published,  his  '  Sketches  of  the  History 
oj  Man/'in  two  volumes,  4to.  This  work,  which  was  the  gra- 
dual accumulation  of  the  reading  and  reflection  of  several 
years,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  a  collection  of  facts,  con- 
jectures, and  disquisitions,  than  a  finished  history.  But  it 
is  full  of  valuable  matter.  Lord  Woodhouselee  gives  a 
brief  analytical  view  of  the  work,  accompanied  with  some 
judicious  observations. 

The  opinion  of  lord  Karnes  that  the   savage  state    was  ihe 
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original  condition  of  man  was  combated  by  Dr.  Doig,  mas- 
ter of  the  grammar  school  of  Stirling/  in  two  learned 
letters.  When  the  first  of  these  letters  was  transmitted  to 
lord  Karnes,  dated  from  Stirling,  but  without  any  subscrip- 
tion, he  was  passing  his  Christmas  holidays  at  Blair  Drum- 
mond.  His  curiosity  was  excited  to  discover  the  author. 

'  In  conversing  on  the  subject  with  an  intimate  friend,  Dr.  Gra- 
ham Mar,  of  Leckie,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  erudition,  and  of 
great  scientific  knowledge,  who  frequently  visited  him  in  the  coun- 
try,his  lordship, producing  the  letter  of  his  anonymous  correspondent, 
'  In  the  name  of  wonder,'  said  he,'  Doctor,  what  prodigy  of  learning 
have  you  got  in  the  town  of  Stirling,  who  is  capable  of  writing  this 
letter,  which  I  received  a  few  days  ago  ?'  The  doctor,  after  glancing 
over  a  few  pages,  answered  l  I  think  1  know  him. — There  is  but 
one  man  who  is  able  to  write  this  letter,  and  a  most  extraordinary 
man  he  is  ; — David  Doig,  the  master  of  our  grammar  school. ' — 
'What!' — said  lord  Karnes  ;  '  a  genius  of  this  kind,  within  a  few 
miles  of  my  house,  and  I  never  to  have  heaud  of  him!  and  a  fine 
fellow  too:  be  tells  his  mind  roundly  and  plainly  :  I  love  him  for 
that  : — he  does  not  spare  me  :  I  respect  him  the  more. — You  must 
make  us  acquainted,  my  good  doctor  :  I  will  write  him  a  card  ;  and 
to-morrow,  if  you  please,  you  shall  bring  him  to  dine  with  me.' 

We  mention  this  circumstance  because  it  forms  an  ami- 
able trait  in  the  character  of  lord  Karnes.  A  friendship  com- 
menced bet  ween  Dr.  Doig  and  lord  K.  and  a  correspondence 
which  was  terminated  only  by  death. 

Lord  Karnes,  who  had  from  a  very  early  period  of  his 
life  directed  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  published 
in  1776,  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  with  that  of  hig 
reading  and  research.  This  work  was  published  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty  ;  a  period  of  life  at  which  few  enjoy 
such  activity  of  mind  and  vigour  of  exertion  as  were  dis- 
played by  lord  Karnes.  In  the  following  year  he  published 
in  one  vol.  8vo.  Elucidations  respecting  the  Common  and 
Stafute  Law  of  Scotland.  In  these  disquisitions  he  is  said 
to  have  displayed  his  wonted  ingenuity  of  exposition  and 
labour  of  research.  This  work  was  dedicated  to  Mr.  Dundas 
(Lord  Melville)  then  lord  advocate  for  Scotland.  Mr. 
Dundas,  or  rather  lord  Melville,  has  seldom  received  higher 
praise  than  has  been  bestowed  in  this  dedication  of  lord 
Karnes  ; and  indeed  higher  praise  cannot  easily  be  bestowed. 
For  the  author  says  of  him  that  he  has  candour  enough  to 
make  truth  welcome  against  his  own  prepossessions  and 
talents  to  make  it  triumph  over  the  prepossessions  of 
others. 

It  had  been  the  constant  practice  of  lord  Kames  since  hk 
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promotion  to  the  Scottish  bench  in  17«3€  to  (  note  the  par- 
ticulars of  every  remarkable  case  which  occurred  in  the 
practice  of  the  court  of  session,  with  his  own  observations 
on  the  decision,  and  occasionally  on  the  opinions  of  his  bro- 
ther judges.' — These  reports  are  a  striking  proof  that,  amidst 
his  variety  of  literarv  and  philosophical  pursuits,  he  never 
Jost  sight  of  his  judicial  duties  They  were  published  in 
1780,  in  one  volume  folio:  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Remarkable  Decisions  which  he  had  printed 
while  a  barrister. 

The  last  literary  wo'k,  in  which  lord  Karnes  was  engaged, 
was  a  treatise  on  education.  This  was  undertaken  in  his 
eighty-fifth  voir;  and  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1731, 
under  the  title  of  Loose  Hints  on  Education.  It  refers 
rather  to  a  system  of  moral  than  intellectual  culture;  but  it 
contains  many  judicious  observations,  the  fruit  of  his  past 
experience  and  reflection  ;  and  it  exhibits  the  piety  and 
benevolence  of  the  author  in  a  very  pleasing  point  of  view. 
The  following  sentences,  which  are  quoted  by  lord  Wood- 
houselee,  sufficiently  prove  that  the  mind  which  couid  dic- 
tate them,  as  one  of  the  last  bequests  of  its  wisdom,  had  long 
beeu  the  sanctuary  of  charity  and  of  peace. 

'  Teach  your  children  to  prefer  their  own  religion,  but  inculcate 
that  the  virtuous  are  acceptable  to  God,  however  erroneous  in  point 
of  belief.  Press  it  home  to  them,  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  to 
prevent  different  sects  of  Christians  from  living  amicably  together, 
more  than  different  sects  of  philosophers  or  of  men  who  work  in 
different  arts  ;  especially  as  the  articles  of  faith  which  distinguish 
these  sects  are  purely  speculative:  they  have  no  relation  to  moral?, 
nor  any  influence  on  our  conduct.  Yet  from  these  distinctions 
have  proceeded  rancour  and  animosity,  as  if  our  most  important 
concerns  had  been  at  stake.  In  a  different  view  the  absurdity  ap- 
pears still  move  glaring.  These  articles,  the  greater  part  at  least, 
relate  to  subjects  beyond  ih»*  reach  of  human  understanding.  Th« 
Almighty  by  his  works  oi  creation,  has  made  his  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence manifest  ;  but  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  explain  to 
his  creatures  the  manner  of  his  existence  •  and  in  all  appearance,  the 
manner  of  his  existence  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  conceptions. 
Persecution  for  the  sake  of  religion  would  have  been  entirely  pre- 
vented by  wholesome  education,  instilling  into  the  minds  of  young 
people  that  difference  of  opinions  is  no  just  cause  of  discord,  and 
that  different  sects  may  live  amicably  together.'  In  a  word,  neglect 
no  opportunity  to  impress  on  the  mi  rids  of  your  pupils  that  reli 
gion  is  given  for  our  good,  and  that  no  religion  can  be  true,  which 
tends  to  disturb  the  peace  of  society.' 

The  parable    on   toleration    which    lord    Woodhouselee 
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quotes,  p.  225,  vol.  ii,  and  ascribes  to  Dr.  Franklin,  is  al- 
tered from  Jeremy  Taylor's  '  Liberty  of  Prophecying  : '  where 
it  appears  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  variation  of  the 
American  philosopher. 

Lord  Kames  was  now  approaching  his  '  long  home/  and 
we  shall  soon  behold  the  material  receptacle  of  his  genius  and 
worth  consigned  to  the  sepulchre  of  death.  He  had  enjoy- 
ed a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  good  health  ;  for  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  85,  he  was  free  from  any  chronical  disease,  or 
any  considerable  infirmities,  which  are  the  usual  symptoms 
of  decay.  His  habits  of  intense  study,  the  bad  effects  of 
which  were  counteracted  by  regular  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
had  not  occasioned  a  premature  declension  of  his  corporeal 
strength  ;  and  the  faculties  of  his  mind  were  even  less  im- 
paired than  those  of  his  body. 

During  the  vacation  of  1782,  Lord  K.  '  went  as  usual 
with  his  family  to  Blair- Drummond  :'  '  It  is  very  possible/ 
said  he,  to  his  daughter-in-law,  '  that  this  journey  may 
shorten  my  life  a  little  space;  but  what  then,  have  I  not  lived 
long  enough  ':' 

*  A  very  few  days  before  his  departure  from  Blair-Drummond, 
in  a  short  walk  which  he  took  with  her  (his  daughter-in-law)  in 
the  garden,  he  desired  her  to  sit  down  by  him  on  one  of  the  benches, 
saying  he  felt  himself  much  fatigued  ;  and  adding  that  he  was  sen- 
sible he  was  now  growing  weaker  every  day.  On  her  expressing  a 
hope  that,  on  his  going  to  town,  his  friend  Dr.  Cullen,  who  knevy 
his  constitution,  might  be  able  to  give  him  some  advice  that 
would  be  of  service  to  him,  and  that  she  flattered  herself  his  disease 
had  been  rather  less  troublesome  to  him  for  some  time  past.  *  My 
dear  child,'  said  he,  looking  in  her  face  with  an  earnest  and  ani- 
mated expression,  *  don't  talk  of  my  disease,  I  have  no  disease  but 
old  age.  I  know  that  Mrs.  Drummond  and  my  son  are  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion  ;  but  why  should  I  distress  them  sooner  than  is  neces- 
sary ?  I  know  well  that  no  physician  on  earth  can  do  me  the  small- 
est service,  for  I  feel  that  I  am  dying,  and  I  thank  God  that  my 
mind  is  prepared  for  that  event.  I  leave  this  world  in  peace  and 
goodwill  to  all  mankind.  You  know  the  dread  I  have  had  of  out- 
living my  faculties;  of  that.  I  trust,  there  is  now  no  great  proba- 
bility, as  my  body  decays  so  fast.  My  life  has  been  a  long  one  ; 
and  prosperous  on  the  whole  beyond  my  deserts;  but  I  would  fain 
indulge  the  hope  that  it  has  not  been  useless  to  my  fellow- creatures. 
JMy  last  wish  regarded  my  son  and  you,  my  dear  child,  and  I  have 
lived  to  see  it  accomplished  :  I  am  now  ready  to  obey  my  Maker's 
summons.' — He  then  poured  forth  a  shoit  but  solemn  and  impressive 
prayer.  On  leaving  the  garden  he  said,  4  This  is  my  last  farewell 
to  this  place  :  I  think  I  shall  nev  er  see  it  more.    I  g">  to  town  chiefly 
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to  satisfv  Mrs.  Drummond  ;  otherwise  I  would  willingly  have  re- 
mained here.  But  go  where  I  will,  1  am  in  the  hands  of  Almighty 
God.' 

Lord   Karnes  attended  the  court  of  session  for  a  few  days 
after  his  return  to  Edinburgh  ;  but  be  soon  found  the  effort 
too  great  for  his  strength.  On  the  last  day  of  his  attendance, 
he  took  a   separate  and    affectionate  leave  of  each  of   his 
brethren  on  the  bench  ;  and  he  died  in  about  eight  days  after 
this,  in  the  eighty-seventh   year  of  his  age.     Few   live  so 
long,  and  fewer  spend  their  time  so  well.     To  professional 
men  and  to  men  of  letters,  lord  Karnes  may  be  usefully  re* 
commended  as  a  model  of  incessant  assiduity.     He  suffered 
no  time  to  flit  away  without  its  appropriate  occupation.     His 
mind  was  never  without  some  object  of  pursuit;  and,  when 
that  was   attained,  no  relaxation  ensued.     The  completion 
of  one  work  was  the  beginning  of  another.     His  thoughts 
were  perpetually  busied  with  some  object  of  general  utilitv  ; 
and    whether    it    were   law,    policy,    morality,    metaphy- 
sics, criticism,  agriculture,  or  education,  the  general  good, 
or  the  good  of  some  large  class  of  his  fellow  creatures,  was 
the  end  which  he  proposed.     Whether  we  regard  him  as  a 
philosopher,  who  explains  the  principles,  or  who  illustrates 
and  exemplifies  the  abstractions  of  law,  as  a  practitioner  who 
develops  the  habitual  routine  of  the  courts,  as  a  critic  who 
delivers  the  laws  of  composition,  or  as  a  moralist  who  incul- 
cates rules  of  life,  he  always  preserves  a  dignified  respecta- 
bility.    He  had  read  too   much,  conversed  too  much,  and 
thought  too  much,  to  be  shallow  in  his  ideas  or  superficial 
in  his  knowledge  on  any  subject  on  which  he  chose  to  write 
He  is  never  frivolous,  though  not  always  profound.     Where 
lie  does  not  impress  conviction  by  the  solidity  of  his  argu- 
ments, he  seldom  fails  to  excite  admiration  by  his  ingenuity. 
His  mind  was  quick   and  excursive;  and  the  multiplicity  of 
his  studies  rather  augmented  than  diminished  the  facility  of 
his  combinations.  Rapidity,  or  rather  a  certain  instantaneous 
velocity  of  apprehension  is  apt  in  young   persons,   who  are 
not  sufficiently  aware  of  the  little 'which  the  wisest  know, 
and  of  the  comparative  ignorance  which  invelops  even  those 
whom  we  deem  profound,  togenerate   an  overweening  self- 
sufficiency  and  conceit.  Something  of  this  kind  was  observ- 
able in  some  juvenile  traits  of  the  character  of  lord   Karnes, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  renounced    in   his  maturer   years. 
The  more  a  man  really  knows,  the  more  modest  he  becomes  : 
and  though  there  is  a  kind  of  diffidence,  which  often  accom- 
panies ignorance,  yet  wisdom  is  more  often  associated  witl* 
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that  estimable  quality.  Lord  Kames  knew  how  to  form  and 
to  maintain  an  opinion,  but  he  was  noc  a  blind  nor  bigoted 
dogmatist.  He  was  open  to  conviction  ;  and  he  could  hear 
what  was  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 

As  a  writer,  lord  Kames  deserves  the  praise  of  copious- 
ness of  matter  rather  than  elegance  of  style.  His  diction 
has  not  that  nicety  of  polish  which  the  discriminating  sensi- 
bility of  taste  only  can  give.  There  is  little  variety  or  me- 
lody in  his  periods.  The  colloquial  vulgarities,  perhaps  we 
ought  rather  to  say  familiarities,  which  he  occasionally 
admits  into  his  sentences,  were,  perhaps  in  a  great  degree, 
owing  to  the  habits  of  forensic  debate,  in  which  they  are 
unavoidable.  And  we  all  know  how  difficult  it  is,  even 
.when  we  think  ourselves  on  our  guard  against  the  practice, 
to  avoid  forms  of  expression  or  modes  of  phraseology  to  which 
we  are  accustomed.  The  technical  idiom  of  a  profession  or 
a  trade,  seems  to  influence  tl\e  mechanism  of  the  mind. 

The  philosophy  of  lord  Kames,  whatever  alloy  of  the  fau- 
ciiul  or  absurd  may  have  been  mingled  with  the  richer  ore, 
contained  what  is  often  wanting  in  the  works  even  of  philo- 
sophers, a  considerable  mixture  of  good  sense.  His  habits 
pf  reflection  made  him  a  speculative,  but  his  habits  of  busi- 
kept  him  a  practical  man.  He  did  not  soar  into  the 
region  o I '  metaphysics  to  lose  sight  of  this  visible  diurnal 
sphere.  He  often  turned  his  eyes  to  the  surface  of  common 
life  ;  and  he  thought  that  philosophy  the  best  which  is  most 
useful  to  man.  Of  the  theological  opinions  of  Lord  Kames, 
we  shall  only  say,  that  he  was  a  rational,  a  steady,  and 
a  consistent  believer  in  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  benevo- 
lence, and  the  moral  government  of  God  ;  and  we  heartily 
wish  that  those  who  have  reviled  him  for  not  believing 
more,  did,  themselves,   believe  as  much. 

In  private  life  Lord  Kames  appears  to  have  been  an  amiable 
man  ;  and  of  this  we  have  no  uncertain  indication  in  his 
fondness  for  the  society  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes. 
There  must  be  a  large  substratum  of  benevolence  in  the 
character,  where  age  can  accommodate  its  feelings  to  the 
frolic  gaiety  of  youth.  His  mind  was  naturally  elastic  and 
cheerful ;  and,  his  cheerfulness  partook  of  that  religious 
serenity  which  so  far  reposes  on  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence as  never  to  be  dejected  with  doubt,  nor  distracted 
with  care.  He  looked  at  the  bright  side  of  things;  and  he 
did  not,   with  querulous  solicitude,  anticipate  uncertain  ills. 

It  is. now  time  to  take  our  leave  of  lotd  Kames,  and  to 
speak  of  the  manner  in  which  his  biographer  has  executed 
his  task.     Lord  Woodhouselee  has  brought  together  a  great 
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mass  of  information  relative  to  the  literary  history  of  Scot* 
Jand,  dining  a  period  which  was  adorned  by  the  most 
splendid  talents  and  the  most  memorable  names;  but  some 
of  his  details  are  too  extraneous,  some  of  his  digressions  are 
too  irrelevant,  and  many  oi'  his  reflections  too  common 
place.  We  are  far  from  affirming  that  the  work  is  dull ;  but 
it  is  not  so  animated  as  it  might  have  been  rendered  by 
throwing  out  some  or'  the  languid  and  flat  passages,  which 
lessen  the  interest  of  the  whole.  In  the  diction  and  in  the 
structure  of  the  sentences,  there  are  many  parts  which 
are  very  uncouth  to  an  English  ear.  More  condensation 
in  the  matter,  and  more  ease,  harmony,  and  elegance  in 
the  style,  would  have  rendered  this  a  most  engaging  spe- 
cimen of  that  species  of  biography  which  renders  the  life  of 
some  eminent  individual  a  centre  on  which  to  revolve  the 
literary  history  of  the  times.— But  '  non  ego  paucis  offendar 
maculis:1 — Though  there  are  some  defects  in  this  produc- 
/  tion  of  Lord  Woodhouselee,  wre  should  be  guilty  of  great  in- 
justice to*  him  and  to  the  public,  if  we  did  not  acknowledge 
that  it  contains  a  great  variety  of  important  matter;  and 
that  those,  who  will  read  it  through  with  as  much  attention 
as  we  have  done,  will  find  it  a  reservoir  of  much  instruction 
and  amusement.  The  appendix  contains  many  valuable 
letters,  some  of  which  we  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to 
quote. 


Art.  II T. — Ihe  dormant  and  extinct  Baronage  of  England, 
fyc.  By  T.  C.  Banks,  Esq.  (Continued  Jrom  p.  402 
of  the  last  Volume). 

THE  second  volume  of  this  work,  as  we  have  before  men* 
tioned,  is  appropriated  to  those  families  whose  honours  had 
their  origin  by  writ,  and  ■ thenceforth  became  an  inheritance 
in  tee  descendible  to  the  heirs  general.'  In  examining  its  con- 
tents we  shall  pursue  the  plan  adopted  in  our  first  article,  of 
noticing  some  few  of  the  particulars  exhibited  in  it  which 
wear  to* us  the  appearance  of  novelty,  and  are  calculated  to 
afford  general  entertainment  to  our  readers. 

The  barony  of  Abergavenny  has  been  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  pass  with  the  possession  of  the  castle,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  castle  of  Arundel  has  been  adjudged  to  carry 
the  earldom  to  every  successive  proprietor;  but  Mr.  Banks 
has,  we  think,  very  satisfactorily  corrected  this  mistake  by 
his  statement  of  the  several  descents  through  which  the  title 
has  passedjfspecially  in  the  female  branches.  The  decision  in. 
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the  Bergavenny  case,  (I  Jac.)  does  not  certainly  go  the 
length  of  confirming  the  popular  opinion,  although  it  at 
that  time  happened  that  the  heir  male,  in  whose  favour  the 
baron  v  was  adjudged,  was  also  the  possessor  of  the  castle.  It 
should  seem,  however,  that  that  decision  may  very  fairly  be 
called  in  question,  since  the  descent,  in  many  prior  instances, 
had  taken  place  to  the  heirs  general  in  the  female  line;  and 
so  it  was  probably  thought  when  the  king,  by  way  of  com^ 
promise,  granted  the  dignity  of  LeDespenser  to  Lady  Fane, 
the  unsuccessful  claimant. 

Of  James,  18th  lord  Audley  and  earl  of  Castlehaven, 
Mr.  Banks  makes  a  remark  which  we  should  be  apt  to  sus- 
pect as  satirical,  did  not  our  author's  veneration  for  dormant 
and  extinct  nobility  almost  preclude  the  irreverent  supposi- 
tion. '  If  this  noble  Lord/  he  says,  (  who  led  a  very  martial 
life,  had  not  taken  t lie  pains  to  record  his  own  actions,  little 
would  be  known  of  him  ;  historians  hardly  making  any 
mention  of  him/  It  seems  he  had  been  accused  of  certain 
malpractices  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  civil  wars  in  Ire- 
land, and  published  a  pamphlet  called  the  (  The  Earl  of 
Castlehaven's  Review,  or  his  Memoir  of  his  Engagement 
and  Carriage  in  the  Irish  Wars/  in  explanation  of  his  sup- 
posed misconduct.  On  the  strength  of  this  publication,  he 
is  classed  among  Wal  pole's  '  Noble  Authors/  and  the  reader 
who  wishes  for  further  information   may  seek  it  there. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Tucket,  sister  of  the  last  earl  of  Castle- 
haven  (who  died  in  1777  without  issue)  was  wire  to  the  ce- 
lebrated Governor  Thicknes.se,  and  the  following  curious 
particulars  are  related  concerning  her  ; 

1  It  seems  that  when  the  lady  Elizabeth  Tucket  married  Mr. 
Thicknesse,  she  ycry  much  offended  her  father  the  earl  of  Castle- 
haven, who  would  never  forgive  her;  which  instance  of  his  unna- 
tural conduct  is  rather  whimsically  alluded  to,  in  a  quibbling  com- 
parison between  the  infinite  mercy  of  the  ^ord  of  Heven/  and  the 
unrelenting  cruelly  of  the  Lord  of  *  Haven  /  by  the  following  epi- 
taph, inscribed  upon  her  grave-stone  in  the  chapel  of  Landguard-. 
Fort,  Suffolk  : 

Sacred  to  the  memory 
Of  Lady  Elizabeth  Thicknesse. 
i  The  Lord  of  Heven  forsook  her  not.* 

In  the  year  1762,  Governor  Thicknesse  buried  his  wifp,  or  rather 
left  her  behind  him  ;  for  she  could  not  be  said  to  be  interred,  being 
nearly  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  under  an  arch  of 
brickwork  closed  at  the  ends.  This  a  few  years  ago  sunk  in,  and 
it  was  found  necessary  to  rebury  her  ;  which  was  dune  by  Governor 
Singleton,  at  as  little  exnence  as  possible  ;  and   without   axy  stfefl! 
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Ufeirig  taken  towards  tb'e  reparation  of  the  arch,  or  even  replacing 
the  marble  above-named,  which  was  affixed  to  it,  recording  her 
death.  The  latter  was  moved  from  place  to  place,  till  it  was  mis- 
laid, and  was  found  in  General  Make's  wine-cellar,  broken  in  two 
pieces,  January  8th,  1804;  the  former  Continues  (probably  to  this 
day)  in  a  state  of  negligence  anil  ruin/     P.  2&,  3,  note. 

Under  the  head  of '  Beaumont/ we  remark  an  inaccuracy, 
which  is  the  more  striking  as  it  occurs  in  an  instance  where 
the  heraldic  doctrine  of  abeyance  would  otherwise  have  been 
very  fully  displayed.  William,  the  last  viscount  Beaumont, 
died,  23  H.  7.  without  issue,  on  which  event  his  title  was 
supposed  to  have  become  extinct.  Francis  lord  Love],  his 
sister's  son,  would  have  been  next  heir,  if  living,  and  not 
attainted  at  the  time  of  his  death  ;  but  he  had  been  attainted, 
and  his  attainder  was  conceived  to  be  a  bar  to  the  further  de- 
scent of  the  title.  It  seems  he  had  two  sisters,  and  Mr, 
Banks  says  the  barony  was  therefore  not  extinct  as  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  case,  but  passed  to  the  sisters,  not  as  heirs 
of  their  brother  Francis,  but  of  (heir  mother.  Now  it  is  ob- 
vious, from  the  very  case  in  Dyer's  Reports,  which  Mi, 
Banks  has  cited,  that  this  could  by  no  means  he  true,  un- 
less it  could  be  proved  that  Francis  lord  Lovel  died,  living 
William  viscount  Beaumont;  for,  had  he  survived  him,  his 
sisters  must  have  made  out  their  claim  through  him,  and 
then  the  attainder  would  have  been  a  complete  bar.  But 
this  obvious  and  necessary  step  is  overlooked,  and,  neither 
in  the  text  nor  in  the  genealogical  table  annexed,  is  the 
date  of  lord  Lovel's  death  at  all  referred  to. 

We  wish  that  Mr.  B.  had  furnished  us  with  some  more 
particulars  respecting  John  lord  Berners,  for  whom  we  have 
so  high  a  respect  as  the  translator  of  Fioissart,  than  that  he 
was  '  deputy  of  Calais,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
eminent  for. his  learning  as  an  author/ 

Henry  lord  Cobham,  the  miserable  too]  in  Raleigh's 
conspiracy,  who  was  pardoned  on  the  scaffold  when  so 
many  «  better  men'  suffered  as  victims  to  the  jealousy  of  King 
James,-is  here  said  to  have  forfeited  by  his  attainder  a  land- 
ed estate  of  7000/.  a  year,  together  with  persona!  property 
to  the  amount  of  30,000/.  and  to  have  died  in  prison 
'  lousy,  for  want  of  apparel  and  linen  :'  a  sinking  ex- 
ample,  we  allow,  of  the  reverses  of  fortune,  but  in  what 
particular  respect  deserving  Mr.  B.V*  appellation  of  'a  sin- 

f  Perhaps,  however,  ibis  is  not  Mr.  B.'a  expression,  lmt  Sir  Dudley  Carle « 
,  who*  authority  he  citci ;  it  certainly  sounds  a  htilc  like  the  duritamed 
on  oi  former  days. 
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gnlar  judgment/  we  are  rather  at  a  loss  to  discover;  any 
otherwise  than  as  we  all  admit  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  be 
in  the  disposal  of  Providence.  '  It  is  moreover  asserted/ 
adds  Mr.  B.  *  that  the  lady  Cobhain,  his  wife,  though  very 
rich,  would  not  even  give  him  the  crumbs  from  her  table.' 
If  Lady  Cobham  had  died  lousy  as  well  as  her  husband,  we 
should  have  been  apt,  perhaps,  to  cry  out  with  Mr.  B.  '  A 
judgment!  a  judgment!' 

The  celebrated  Reginald,  Cardinal  Pole,  was  not  of  this 
family.  His  title  to  the  crown  was  derived  from  his  mother, 
the  countess  of  Salisbury,  daughter  to  George  duke  of 
Clarence. 

I.i  the  family  of  West,  lord  Delawar,  occurs  an  instance 
of,  what  has  been  before  remarked,  the  preference  of  the 
nearer  relation  by  the  half-blood  over  the  more  distant  kind- 
red of  full  blood,  which  obtains  in  the  law  of  baronial  de- 
scents, contrary  to  the  maxim  respecting  the  descent  of  lands. 
Thomas,  lord  Delawar,  dying  without  issue,  5  Hen.  VI.  the 
barony  devolved  upon  sir  Reginald  West,  the  son  of  Joan, 
half-sister  to  the  said  lord  Thomas,  in  preference  to  Griffin, 
the  heir-general,  who  was  grandson  of  Catherine,  sister  of 
the  whole  blood  to  lord  Thomas's  father.  Mr.  Banks,  in  his 
quaint  stile  of  expression,  accounts  it  '  matter  of  marvel/ 
that  Dugdale  and  Collins  should  have'  cited  this  as  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance,  f  for  Jure  it  is,  that  according  to  the  ac- 
cepted law  of  descent  touching  baronies  in  fee,  the  issue  of 
tiic  last  baron  seised  of  the  title,  whether  from  a  first,  second, 
or  third  wife,  must  have  a  right  to  succeed  before  the  issue 
of  a  sister  of  the  same  baron.' 

Le  Pespencer  (or  Spencer,  for  both,  we  believe,  descend 
from  the  same  stock)  is  the  name  of  an  office,  like  the  Scotch 
name  of  Stuart.  One  Robert  was  steward  or  dispenser  to 
William  the  Conqueror  ;  and  two  Dispensers  are  mentioned 
under  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  William  and  Thirstine  ;  but 
whether  or  not  connected  in  blood  either  with  one  another, 
or  with  the  aforesaid  Robert;  Mr.  Banks  does  not  take  upon 
him  to  determine.  Pie  only  supjsosts  that  Thirstine  was  an- 
cestor to  Hugh  the  Despenser,  who  lived  temp.  Henry  II T, 
and  who  is  the  first  ascertained  aucestorcf  the  present  noble 
families. 

Of  Thirstine,  a  curious  anecdote  is  given  from  Camden's 
Remains,  which  illustrates  the  simple  hospitality  of  a  Noiman 
king  in  a  striking  manner. 

i  In  the  time  of  Ilmry  I.  it  was  the  custom  of  the  court,  that 
iooksj   bills,  and    letters,  should  be   dtawn  and  signed  for  servitors 
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in  court,  concerning  their  own  matters,  without  fee.  But  at  this 
time  Thtrstfnd,  the  king's  steward,  or  Le  Despencer  as  they  then 
caJled  him  (from  whom  the  family  of  the  lords  Spencer  came)  ex- 
hibited to  the  king  a  complaint  against  Adam,  of  Yarmouth,  clerk 
of  the  signet,  for  that  he  refused  to  sign,  without  a  fee,  a  bill  passed 
for  him.  The*king  first  heard  Thirstinc,  commending  the  old  cus- 
tom at  large  ;  and  charging  the  clerk  for  exacting  somewhat  con- 
trary thereto,  for  passing  his  hook.  Then  the  clerk  was  heard,  who 
briefly  said,  '  I  received  the  book,  and  sent  unto  your  steward,  de- 
siring him  only  to  bestow  upon  me  two  spice-cakes  made  for  your 
own  mouth  ;  who  returned  for  answer,  he  would  not  ;  and  there- 
upon I  denied  to  seal  his  book.'  The  king  greatly  disliked  the 
steward  for  returning  this  negative  ;  and  forthwith  made  Adam  sit 
down  upon  the  bench,  with  the  seals,  and  Thirstine's  book  before 
him,  but  compelled  the  steward  to  put  off  his  cloak,  to  fetch  two  of 
his  best  spicked  cakes  for  the  king's  own  mouth  ;  to  bring  them  in  a. 
fair  white  napkin,  and  with  low  curtsie,  to  present  them  to  Adam, 
the  clerk  ;  which  being  accordingly  done,  the  king  commanded  Adam 
to  seal  and  deliver  him  his  book,  and  made  them  friends;  adding 
this  speech  :  *  officers  of  the  court  must  gratifie  and  shew  a  cast  of 
their  office,  nor  only  one  to  another,  but  also  to  strangers,  whenso- 
ever need  shall  require." 

The  baron}7  of  Despencer,  after  the  death  of  Thomas 
Despencer,  earl  of  Gloucester,  (beheaded  ]  Henry  IV.) 
passed  successively  into  the  families  of  Beauchamp,  Nevil, 
Fane,  Dash  wood,  and  Staple  ton',  in  which  last  know  rests. 
The  name  of  Francis  Dashwood,  baron  Despenser,  (who  died, 
without  issue  178 1)  is  connected  with  an  event  which  all 
our  readers  may  not  expect  to  find  mentioned  in  a  history 
of  '  Dormant  and  extinct  Baron'age.' 

'  Although  his  lordship  had  no  legitimate  issue,  yet  it  seems  he 
had  several  natural  children,  who  bore  his  name  :  of  whosi  Rachael 
Fanny  Antonia  Dashwood  (by  a  Mrs.  B  rry)  m  1 7j94,  was  married 
to  Mathew  Allen  L*e,  esq.  a  young  man  of  genteel  family,  yet  small 
fortune,  and  known  in  the  fashionable  world  by  the  appellation  of 
handsome  Lee.  But  from  this  gentleman  a  separation  took  place 
in  if $5  ;  since  when,  she  has  not  been  a  little  celebrated  andu  sub- 
ject of  inconsiderable  public  conversation,  by  reason  of  her  prose- 
cution of  the  two  brothers,  Lockhart  and  Luiden  Gordon,  for 
forcibly  taking  her  from  her  house  in  Bo!ton-row,  Piccadilly  ;  a 
trial  which  excited  very  'general  curiosity,  and  came  on  at  the 
assizes  at  Oxford,  March  6th,  1804,  when  they  were  both  ac- 
quitted.' 

Under  the  article  *  Fhzwaiter,'  where  Mr.  Banks  mentions 
Robert  the  famous  baron  of  that  name,  who  was  constituted 
general  of  the  rebel  army  in  the  reign  of  John,  with  the  title 
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of f  Marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  the  church,'  we  should 
have  expected  some  notice  to  have  been  taken  of  the  fair 
Matilda,  his  daughter,  of  whom  the  legend  says  that  the 
Icing  having  made  various  assaults  upon  her  impregnable 
chastity,  caused  her  at  last  to  be  poisoned  at  Dun  mow 
Priory,  that  she  might  not  report  his  conduct  to  her  father, 
then  in  France.  The  story  is  generally  agreed  to  be  false  ; 
but,  nevertheless,  it  is  one  which  has  obtained  so  much  po- 
pular credit,  besides  having  been  made  the  subject  of  two  of 
Drayton's  r  heroical  epistles/ that  we  are  astonished  it  should 
have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  The  name  of  Matilda, 
even,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  text,  although  we  find  her  ex- 
istence recognised  in  the  genealogical  table. 

The  name  of  Lovel  is  nothing  more  than  the  diminutive 
JLiiptllus,  (or  little  wolf)  which  was  given  to  William,  the 
son  of  Ascelin  Govel  de  Perceval,  one  of  the  companions  of 
the  Conqueror.  This  Ascelin,  who  wassurnamed  '  Lupus,* 
from  his  extraordinary  fierceness  of  disposition,  is  the  stock 
from  which  not  only  theautient  barons  of  Lovel  sprang  (ex- 
tinct in  the  person  of  Francis  viscount  Lovel,  temp. 
Henry  VII.)  but  the  present  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
also  derives  his  descent,  tracing  it  from  Richard,  a  younger 
brother  of  William  Lupcl/us,  who  retained  the  primitive 
name  of  his  family.  The  barony  of  Lovel,  also,  was  revived 
in  the  year  1762,  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Egmont. 

The  fortunes  of  Francis,  the  last  lord  and  only  viscount 
Lovel  of  the  old  stock,  are  very  interesting.  ,  He  was  the 
friend  and  favourite  of  Richard  III.  and  fought  by  the  side 
of  that  unfortunate  monarch  at  the  balileof  Bosworth-field. 
He  escaped  with  difficulty  the  slaughter  of  that  day,  and 
fled  to  the  dominions  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  from  whence 
he  returned  to  share  in  the  desperate  enterprise  of  Lambert 
Simnel,  and  was  said  to  have  been  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Stoke. 

'  But,  however  certain  it  is  that  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
out  of  the  right,  being  seen  on  horseback  endeavouring  to  swim  the 
river  Trent ;  yei,  from  this  period,  no  further  mention  of  him  is 
made  by  any  historian.  Though  there  was  a  strong  rumour  that  he 
for  the  present  preserved  his  life,  by  retiring  to  some  secret  place 
where  he  was  starved  to  death  by  the  treachery  or  neglect  of  those  ia 
whom  he  confided.  Which  report,  in  later  days,  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  a  very  particular  circumstance,  related  in  a  letter  from 
William  Cowper,  esq.  clerk  of  the  parliament,  concerning  the  sup- 
posed finding  of  the  body  of  Francis  Lord  Lovel,  viz. 

'sir,  Her  ting  for  db  ury  Park,  9th  August,    1737. 

'  I  met  'tother  d#J  with  a  memorandum  I   had  made  some  years 
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ago,  perhaps  not  unworthy  your  notice.  You  may  remember  that 
lord  Bacon,  in  his  history  of  Henry  VII.  giving  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  says  of  the  lord  Lovel,  who  was  among  the  rebels, 
that  he  fled,  and  swamc  over  the  Trent  on  horseback,  but  could  not 
lecover  the  farther  side,  by  reason  of  the  steepness  of  the  bank,  and 
so  was  drowned  in  the  river.  But  another  report  leaves  him  not 
there,   but  that  he  lived  long  after  in  a  cave  or  vault. 

*  Apropos  to  this;  on  the  6th  of  May,  1728,  the  present  duke 
of  Rutland  related  in  my  hearing,  that  about  twenty  years  then  be- 
fore,viz.  in  1708,  upon  occasion  of  new  laying  a  chimney  at  Minster- 
Luvel,  there  was  discovered  a  large  vault  or  room  under  ground,  in 
which  was  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  man,  as  having  been  sitting  at  a 
table,  which  was  before  him,  with  a  book,  paper,  pen,  &c.'&c.  ; 
in  another  part  of  a  room  lay  a  cap,  all  much  mouldered  and  de- 
cayed ;  which  the  family,  and  others,  judged  to  be  this  Lord  Lovel 
whose  exit  has  hitherto  bten  so  uncertain.' 

From  hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that  it  was  the  fate  of  this  un- 
happy lord  to  have  retired  to  his  own  house  after  the  battle,  and 
there  to  have  intrusted  himself  to  some  servant,  by  whom  he  was 
immured,  and  afterwards  neglected,  either  through  treachery,  fear, 
or  some  accident  which  befel  that  person.  A  melancholy  period  to 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  active  noblemen 
of  the  sera  wherein  he  lived.'     P.  321. 

We  have  all  heaid  and  read  a  great  deal  about  the  splen- 
dour of  the  now  ruined  castle  of  Kenilworth,  during  the  time 
that  queen  Elizabeth  kept  her  court  there;  but  few  of  our 
readers,  perhaps,  know  that  the  same  place  was  the  scene  of 
equally  magnificent  solemnities  three  centuries  before,  when 
Roger  Mortimer,  lord  Wigmore,  (grand-father  of  queen 
Isabella's  adulterous  paramour]  was  its  possessor. 

P.  366.  '  In  7  Edw.  I.  when  all  was  quiet,  having  procured  the 
honour  of  knighthood  for  his  three  Son?,  he,  at  his  own  costs,  held 
a  tournament  at  Kenilworth  ;  where  he  sumptuously  entertained 
one  hundred  knights,  and  as  many  ladies,  for  three  days,  the  like 
whereof  had  never  been  before  in  England  ;  and  there  began  a 
round  table  (so  called  from  the  place  wherein  they  practised  those 
feats),  which  was  environed  with  a  strong  wall  made  in  a  round 
form.  And  upon  the  fourth  day,  the  Golden  Lion,  in  sign  of 
triumph,  being  yielded  to  him,  he  carried  it  with  all  that  company 
to  Warwick.  The  fame  whereof  being  spread  into  foreign  coun- 
nies,  occasioned  the  queen  of  Navarre  to  send  him  certain  wooden 
bottles,  bound  with  golden  bars  and  wax  under  pretence  of  wine, 
but,  in  truth,  filled  with  gold  ;  which  were  tor  many  ages  after  kept 
In  the  abbey  of  Wigmore.  Whereupon,  for  the  love  of  that  queen, 
he  added  a  carbuncle  to  his  arms.' 

Was  not  lord  Poynings,  the  celebrated  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
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land,  of  the  family  mentioned  in  p.  436  ?    If  so,  why  is  his 
name,  or  the  leading  circumstance  annexed  to  it,  omitted  ? 

The  history  of  no  English  family,  perhaps;  can  show  more 
signal  instances  of  the  mutations  of  fortune  than  that  of 
'  Stafford/  even  more  unhappy  in  the  days  of  its  overgrown 
greatness,  than  in  those  of  its  low  and  abject  poverty. 
Humphrey,  the  first  duke  of  Buckingham  of  this  house, 
fell  in  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  Lancastrian  party,  at 
the  battle  of  Northampton,  38  H.  Vf.  Humphrey  earl  of 
Stafford,  his  son,  perished  in  the  same  cause,  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Alban's.  Henry  duke  of  Buckingham,  his  son,  was  the 
famous  duke  of  Richard  the  third's  time,  who  died,  as  is 
well  known,  on  the  scaffold.  And  the  same  fate  was  reserved 
for  his  son  Edward,  who  was  restored  by  Henry  VII,  to  his 
father's  dignities,  only  that  he  might  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
pride  of  YVolsey,  and  the  jealousy  of  his  tyrannical  master. 

1  When  the  emperor  Charles  V.  heard  of  his  fall,  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  il  A  butcher's  dsg  hath  killed  the  finest  buck  in 
England:' 

Among  the  immediate  ancestors  of  these  illustrious  men^ 
Edmund,  the  father  of  the  first  dukey  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  Ralph,  one  of  his  uncles,  was  murdered 
by  sir  John  Holland  (half-brother  to  Richard  II.)  on  an  ex- 
pedition into  Scotland. 

Henry,  son  of  the  last  duke,  was  afterwards  restored  to 
the  barony,  and  he  and  his  successors  enjoyed  it  for  three 
generations,  till  the  death  of  another  Henry  lord  Stafford, 
in  1637.  On  this  event,  it  was  supposed  that  the  barony 
(which  had  been  limited  to  heirs  male  on  its  new  creation  by 
Edward  VI.)  became  extinct  ;  and  accordingly  Mary,  the 
sister  of  the  late  lord,  and  heir  to  the  family  estates,  together 
with  her  husband,  sir  William  Howard,  petitioned  the  king 
to  have  it  again  erected  in  their  favour.  But  now  an  un- 
expected claimant  stepped  forth,  the  legitimacy  of  whose 
title  it  was  never  once  attempted,  because  it  was  impossible, 
seriously  to  doubt»  but  who  was  overthrown  entirely  from 
his  own  poverty  and  the  weighty  influence  of  the  house  of 
Howard.  The  detail  of  this  most  nefarious  transaction,  as 
it  is  given  us  by  Mr.  Banks,  shall  conclude  our  present 
extracts.  It  may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  that  fortune, 
who  dealt  in  this  instance  so  unequally  between  the  poor 
heir  and  the  rich  usurper,  seems  to  have  made  up  the  dif* 
ferenee  in  the  end.  Poor  Roger  Stafford,  probably,  return- 
ed to  his  cottage  and  died  in  peace.  The  proud  sir  William 
Howard,  succeeded  in  the  object  of  his  unjust  petition,  aud 
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perished  many  years  after  on  the  scaffold,  the  most  innocent 
|J  the  bloody  sacrifices  made  to  the  pe»jurie»of  Gates  and 
Bed  Jo  we. 

'  Richard  Stafford, the  younger  son  of  Henry  lord  Stafford-(son  of 
the  Ian  duke  of  Buckingham)  died  very  poor.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  John  Corbet  of  Lee  in  Shropshire,  by  Anne  his  wife 
(widow  of  sir  William  Brereton  of  Brereton  in  Cheshire)  and  daugh- 
ter of  sir  William  Bout  he  of  Dunham  Massey  ;  which  Mary  survived 
her  husband  and  sued  for  her  jointure  at  Ev>ington  in  Gloucester- 
shire, and  lost  it.  She  died  at  Congleton  in  Cheshire,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Brereton  about  1632.  Her  daughter  Jane  Stafford  was  born 
about  1*38 1,  and  was  married  to  a  joiner  at  Newport  by  ShefFnal  in 
Shropshire;  was  living  his  widow  in  1(537,  and  had  a  son,  then  a 
coble r  or  shoemaker,  in  Newport.  The  grand-daughter  of  Henry 
lord  Stafford,  the  great-grand-daughter  of  the  mighty  Edward  duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  wife  of  a  joiner,  and  her  son  a  cobler  !  credite 
Kornani  ! 

'  Her  father's  mother,  Ursula,  was  daughter  (as  before  said),  of 
sir  Richard  Pole  by  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  George  duke 
of  Clarence,  brother  to  king  Edward  IV,  but  Richard  Stafford  her 
father,   had  also  a  son,   the  before-mentioned  Roger. 

'  R<>g<'r  was  born  at  Malpas  in  Cheshire  about  loll.  This  un- 
fortunate man  in  his  youth  went  by  the  name  of  Fludd  or  Fioyde; 
for  what  reason  has  not  yet  been  explained  ;  perhaps  with  the  in- 
dignant pride  that  the  very  name  of  Stafford  should  not  be  associa- 
ted with  tho  obscurity  of  such  a  lot!  However,  one  Fioyde,  a  ser- 
vant of  Mr.  George  Corbett  of  Cowlesmore  near  Lee  in  Shropshire, 
his  mother's  brother  is  recorded.  And  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  was  some  faithful  servant  under  whose  roof  he  might  have  been 
reared,  or  found  a  shelter  from  misfortunes,  when  all  his  great  al- 
liances, with  a  cowardly  and  detestable  selfishness,  might  have  for- 
saken him  ;  and  that  he  might  have  preferred  the  generous,  though 
humble  name«of  Fioyde  to  one  that  had  brought  him  nothing  but  a 
keener  memorial  of  his  misfortunes. 

*  At  the  age  of  65,  he  became,  bv  the  early  death  of  Henry  lord 
Stafford  (the  great  grandson  of  his  father's  elder  brother),  in  1 6*37, 
heir  male  of  the  family;  a  circumstance  which  was  to  subject  him 
to  new  mortifications. 

'  The. act  I  Edw.  6,  restored  his  grandfather  in  blood,  gave  to 
him  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  the  rank  of  a  baron;  and  ena- 
bled him  and  his  successors  to  make  jointures  or  grant  a  life  estate 
to  younger  children  ;  or  dispose  by  will,  for  advancing  children,  or 
paying  of  debts  to  the  amount  of  two  thirds  of  the  paicels  of  the 
s.\iaH lands  restored  by  Henry  VIII.  Yet  Dugdale  does  not  specify 
whether  the  entail  is  on  the  heir  male  or  the  heir  general,except  of  a 
small  part.  But  the  entail  of  the  peerage  depended  upon  the  act 
of  Edward  VI.  and  that  is  most  express  and  decisive  upon  the  heir 
JSale. 

Crit.   Rev.  Vol.  \6,Tfbruarg,  1809.  L 
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1  Roger  Stafford,  therefore,  in  1637,  became,  beyond  all  doubt, 
lord  Stafford  :  and  accordingly  petitioned  the  king  and  the  lords. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  case,  it  appeared  that  Henry  lord  Stafford 
satin  parliament  the  whole  of  Edward  VI. *s  reign,  as  the  younger 
baron. 

*  It  is  stated  by  Dugdale,  that  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  he 
and  lord  Clinton  had  a  dispute  about  precedence;  and  for  his  mean- 
ness in  descending  to  this  dispute  after  having  lost  the  dukedom  of 
Buckingham,  is  founded  lord  Orfoid's  censure  of  him.  But  Dug- 
dale has  mistaken  the  fact.  In  the  parliament,  4  and  5  P.  and 
M.,  he  and  lord  Clinton  joined  in  petitioning,  "to  be  restored  to 
the  rooms,  pre  eminences,  and  places  of  their  ancestors/  '* 

*  And  this,  place  the  lords  Stafford  enjoyed,  down  to  Henry  ;  who 
dying  in  16*37,  left  his  sister  Mary,  wile  of  sir  Wm.  Howard,  his 
heir.  On  this  event,  Roger  Stafford  conceiving  himself  clearly  en- 
titled to  the  same  ieat  in  parliament, submitted  his  right  to  the  king's 
judgment.  But  hear  the  cruel  and  unjust  result,  aggravated,  if 
it  be  possible,  by  the  cruelty  of  ihe  manner  !  "  Roger  Stafford,  in 
his  youth  called  Fludd,  pretending  himself  to  be  descended  from  a 
younger  son  of  lliesaid  Henry,  Hist  lord  Stafford,  did  claim  the 
barony  ot  Stafford,  which  title  and  dignity  the  said  William  Howard 
in  right  of  his  said  lady,  did  also  claim."  For  the  deciding  of  which 
fever ui  disputes,  the  said  Roger  Stafford,  on  the  5  December,  l637, 
did  submit  to  the  king's  majesty  all  his  title  to  that,  baron}'.  Upon 
which  submission,  his  majesty  declared  his  royal  pleasure,  that  the 
said  Roger  Stafford  hur'ttig  no  parte  of  the  inheritance  of  the  said  lord 
Stafford,  nor  any  ulhcr  lundts  or  means  trhaUvcver,  (a  most  honest 
and  generous  reason),  should  make  a  resignation  of  ail  claims  and 
title  to  the  said  baiony  of  Stafford,  for  his  majesty  to  di.-pose  of  as 
Le  should  see  tit.  In  obedience  and  performance  of  which  said  or- 
der, the  said  Roger  Stafford  (who  was  ne\er  married),  did,  by  his 
deed  enrolled,  dated  7  December,  l63£),  grant  and  surrender  unto 
his  majesty  the  said  barony  of  Stafford,  and  the  honour,  name,  and 
dignity  of  lord  Stafford,  in  and  by  that  act  granted,  and  all  his  right, 
&c;  and  covenanted,  before  the  end  of  Hilary  Term  next,  to  levy  a 
fine  of  the  barony;  which  tine  was  levied  accororngly.  Alter 
which  surnnd  r  made,  and  fine  levied,  the  king,  by  patent,  IS 
Sept.  l6Cha.  I.  created  sir  William  Howard,  and  Alary  his  wife, ba- 
ron and  baromss  Stafford,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  males  of  their 
bodies,  remainder  to  the  heirs  of  their  bodies,  with  such  place  and 
precedence,  as  Henry  loid  Stafford,  brother  of  the  said  Mary,  hadr 
or  ought  to  have,,  as  baron  Stafford.  Which  latter  clause  seems 
certainly  illegal  ;  for  this  would  be  nothing  but  a  new  creation  ;  the 
limitations  being  totally  different  from  those  of  the  old  honour.  And 
no  new  creation  can,  without  ttnacj  of 'parliament  take  precedence 
of  any  older  creation  of  the  same  cfegr,re. 

1  Thus  was  this  poor  old  man  overpowered  forever.  By  what  in- 
tirrndlliioh  he  was  induced  to  surrender  his  right  cannot  now  be 
known;    but  the  validity  of  4  nne    has   whec  been   questioned   and 
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overturned.  And,  to  show  how  far  such  oppression  may  extend  be- 
yond the  case  of  the  present  sufferer,  this  case  of  Roger  Stafford  was 
very  strongly  urged  as  a  precedent  in  that  of  the  viscount  Purbeck, 
by  sir  William  Jones,  then  attorney  general.  Who  was  answered 
by  the  earl  of  Shaftsbuiy  ;  who  says;  "  this  sole,  single,  melan- 
choly precedent,  was  condemned  in  parliament,  l640."  And  in 
that  instance,  the  lords,  who  luckily  felt  for  their  own  families,  got 
rid  of  this  dangerous  example,  and  determined,  "  that  no  fine  now 
levied,  or  at  any  time  hereafter  to  be  levied,  to  the  king,  can  bar 
any  title  of  honour,  or  the  right  of  any  person  claiming  such  title 
under  him  that  levied,  or  shall  levy  such  fine."     p.  530. 

The  tables  of  descent  annexed  shew  at  one  view,  more 
clearly  than  can  be  done  in  detail,  the  connection  of  the  se- 
veral branches  whose  different  forlunes  form  the  subject  of 
our  last  quotation.  Mr.  Banks  observes  pointedly  enough 
in  a  note  on  the  name  of  Jane,  the  sister  of  Roger  the  claim- 
ant, "  who  married  ajoiner,  and  had  a  son  a  cobler,  living 
at  Newport,  by  Sheffnal  in  Shropshire,  in  1637  j"  <(  The 
most  zealous  advocate  for  equality  must  surely  here  be  high- 
ly gratified,  when  he  is  told,  that  the  great-grand-daughter 
of  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of  George  duke  of  Clarence, 
"brother  to  king  Edward  IV,  was  the  wife  of  a  common  join- 
er, and  her  son  the  mender  of  old  shoes  ! !  V 

The  male  descendants  of  sir  William  Howard  (of  whom 
the  four  last  enjoyed  the  title  of  earls  Stafford)  became  ex- 
tinct in  the  person  of  John-Paul  the  last  earl,  who  died  in 
176*2,  and  although  the  representation  still  survives  in  female 
branches,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  claim  has  been  since 
instituted  in  respect  of  the  barony.  Neither  do  we  find  that 
!Mr.  Banks's  industry  has  traced  any  living  descendants  from 
Jane  Howard  thejoiner's  wife,  who,  (did  any  such  exist) 
inight  sltll  perhaps,  be  admitted  to  contend  that  the  forced 
resignation  of  Roger  Stafford  can  in  no  wise  effect  their  rights 
which  they  claim  collaterally  to  him  from  Richard  Stafford 
his  father.  And,  in  failure  of  descendants  from  Jane,  Mr. 
B.  seems  to  imagine  that  there  may  yet  be  existing  some 
progeny  of  Walter,  a  younger,  brother  of  Richard,  whom 
the  renunciation  of  Roger  can  be  supposed  to  affect  even 
less  than  his  sister  and  her  offspring.  How  can  we  say  that 
among  the  crazy  persecutors  of  the  chancellor,  there  may  not 
be  some  unfortunate  persons  with  claims  as  unquestionable 
(if  the  truth   was  sifted)  as  poor  Roger's? 

Another  singular  instance  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
(but  of  a  different  nature  from  the  foregoing)  occurs  in  the 
well-known  instance  of  Catherine,  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Willoughby  de  Eresbv,  and  fourth  wife  of  the  gretU  Charles 
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Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  whom  surviving,  she  afterwards 
married  a  private  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  Bertie.  In  the 
time  of  queen  Mary's  persecution,  she  was  compelled  toge- 
ther with  her  husband  (on  account  of  the  zealous  part  they 
had  jointly  taken  in  the  reformation)  to  fly  the  country; 
and  so  p.reat  were  the  distresses  to  which  they  were  reduced, 
that  this  duchess  is  actually  said  to  have  fallen  in  labour  un- 
der a  church-porch  in  Holland,  for  want  of  better  shelter.  A 
curious  old  ballad  descriptive  of  these  extraordinary  inci- 
dents, is  here  preserved  ;  but  our  limits  will  not  admit  of 
any  further  transcripts. The  child  born  under  these  discourage 
ing  circumstances  was  named  Peregrine  ;  lie  was  restored 
by  Elizabeth  to  his  mother's  title  of  Willoughbv, and  became 
the  progenitor  of  the  earls  of  Lindsay  and  dukes  of  Ancaster. 
We  must  now  take  leave  of  Mr.  Banks,  who  has  already 
afforded  us  a  great  deal  of  entertainment  and  instruction,  ex- 
pecting to  derive  yet  more  from  the  promised  publication  of 
another  volume. 


Art.  IV. —  Fowling^  a  Poem  {in  jive  Books),  descriptive  of 
Grouse,  Partridge  /Pheasant,  Woodcock,  Ouck,  and  Snipt 
Shooting,  \'Zmo.)jp.  J 50.  Cadell.   1308. 

THIS  is  a  very  pleasing  poem,  the  author  of  which  pro- 
fesses to  have  written  u  without  any  view  to  publication, du- 
ring the  various  hours  oi  leisure,  afforded  by  his  distant  re- 
moval from  \  lie  tiresome  tumults  of  public  society;"  but  lie 
should  not  have  resorted  to  so  haeknied  a  plea  in  justifica- 
tion of  what  requires  no  apologv. 

Had  a  poem  on  thissubject  been  written  two  or  three  cen- 
turies ago,  its  reader/i  would  have  expected  ferom  it  gay  and 
animating  dt  scripiions  of  gallant  knights  and  fair  ladies,each 
with  her  kestrel  on  her  wrist,sallying  forth  from  some  princely 
hall  or  castle  by  break  of  day,  all  nobly  mounted,  with  troops 
of  squires  and  pages  at  their  heels  and  well-trained  falcons 
for  the  sport.  The  various  fortunes  of  the  day  would  be  an- 
swerable to  so  fair  an  opening  ;  and  the  whole  would  perhaps 
conclude  with  a  right  merry  and  joyous  banquet,  some  good- 
ly peacock  with  all  his  pride  and  plumage,filling  up  the  mid- 
dle space  on  the  table.  The  same  title  will  now  call  upa  very 
different  train  of  ideas,  ideas  which  can  only  be  admitted  as 
poetical  in  a  high  state  of  refinement  and  cultivation,  and 
which  have  constituted  a  class  of  poetry  extremely  familiar 
'oderu  days  to  our  countrymen;  but  almost  unknown  to 
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any  other  nation.  It  consists  of  a  certain  union  of  descrip- 
tion and  sentiment,  which  only  solitude  tan  ei courier,  and 
Firpng  habits  of  reflection,  added  to  an  ardent  ad  Miration  of 
the  beauties  of  nature,  can  inspire.  It  is  a  species  of  poetry 
strikingly  adapted  to  the  serious  and  contemplative  cha- 
racter of  this  people,  a  character  which,  in  many  respects, 
ino>t  honourably  distinguishes  usfrom  almost  all  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  peculiar  gift  has  frequently 
been  abused  by  sickly  sensibility,  and  outraged  by  unnatu- 
ral affectation.  Sometimes  it  is  made  a  vehicle  for  low  fa- 
miliarity, sometimes  for  infantile  simplicity  ;  for  the  ravings 
of  enthusiastic  devotion,  or  the  misconceptions  of  gloomy 
methodism.  And  as  singularity  will  bestow  a  fashion  upon 
every  species  of  bad  taste  and  error,  so  in  no  one  instance 
has  the  catching  absurdity  died  with  its  inventor,  but  has 
general. y  created  a  hostof  admirers,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
a  tribe  hardly  less  numerous  of  imitators. 

It  is  our  duty  to  oppose  the  prevalence  of  these  and  similar 
errors  in  public  opinion,  wherever  we  thick  them  percepti- 
ble ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  in  some  instances  of  general 
criticism,  our  zeal  may  have  overstepped  the  bounds  of  cau- 
tion, or  of  just  discrimination.  Wc  shall  not  allow,  however, 
that  it  has  ever  betrayed  us  into  unjust  censure  or  condeu> 
nation  of  any  work,  the  merits  of  which  it  has  fallen  within 
our  province  to  appreciate.  Our  official  judgments  are  found- 
ed upon  the  conviction  arising  in  our  own  minds  from  the 
'fullest  examination  of  the  subject,  and  these  we  shall  be  al- 
ways ready  to  defend  and  maintain. 

But  with  regard  to  the  poem   now  before  us,  we   are  most 
happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  it  is  not  only    very  free  (in 
general,)  from  any  infection  of  the  prevailing  bad  taste,  but 
is  worthy  of  being  distinguished   for  many   true   and    legiti- 
mate beauties.      We  are  the  more  happy  in  stating  tins  opi- 
nion because  we  conceive  the  author  to  Oe  a  young  man,  and 
are  informed  that  he   now  appears  for  the  first  time   before 
the  public.     For  these  reasons  we  may  confidently  trust  that 
his  gftod  sense    will    continue  to   preserve  turn    from   errors 
which  have  hitherto    failed  of  seducing  him,   and  almost  as 
confidently  .look  forward  to  the  improvement  of   loose  pow- 
ers which  he  has  shewn  himself  to  possess.      In  perusing  his 
work,   we  had  originally  marked,  perhaps  half  a  dozen    pas- 
sages which  savoured  (as  we  thought)of  fashionable  simplici- 
ty  and    fashionable    familiarity  of  expression  ;    but,    upon 
looking  over  it  again  we    found    them  so  few,  so  compara- 
tively inoffensive,  and  so  unlike   the  author's  general  style, 
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that  we  fancied  it  would  look  more  like  carping,  than  criti- 
cising, to  take  any  particular  notice  of  them, — from  the  yet 
more  contagious  and  more  abominable  vices  of  canting  and 
whining  he  is  totally  exempt ;  and  although  we  trembled  for 
the  fate  of  a  poetical  fowler,  lest  he  should  not  have  es- 
caped treading  on  the  dangerous  ground  of  modern  sensibili- 
ties, we  soon  found  that  there  was  no  reason  for  our  fear.  He 
is  a  true  sportsman  (a  keen  one  too,)  of  the  old  English 
breed:  he  loves  his  dogs,  and  cherishes  some  affection. even 
for  that  dumb  creature,  his  gun  ;  he  even  confesses  an  he- 
reditary regard  for  the  ancient  natural  inmate  of  our  ances- 
tors, Robin  Redbreast,  not  a  feather  of  whose  wings  he 
would  touch,  even  when,  ahoy,  he  used  to  go  out  armed  for 
the  destruction  of  sma>  birds;  he  feelingly  reprobates  all 
infliction  of  unnecessary  pain  upon  animals  of  whatever 
shape'or  dimensions  ;  but  he  thinks  human  beings  objects 
of  more  concern  to  their  fellow-men  than  even  jackasses  or 
wood-pigeons  ;  and  these  honest  prepossessions  he  confess- 
es, without  fine-strung  nerves  or  a  heart  feelingly  attuned  to 
the  sympathetic  vibrations  of  pain  and  pleasure, and  without 
(as  far  as  we  remember)  shedding  a  single  tear.  Till  these 
plaguy  sensibilities  and  simplicities  came  in  vogue,  which 
now  run  away  with  our  youth  of'  both  sexes,and  hurry  them 
the  Lord  knows  whither,  an  over-fondness  for  ornament 
and  metaphor  were  considered  as  the  most  usual  character- 
istics of  young  poets  ;  but  since  our  friends  on  the  lakes  be- 
gan to  write,  we  have  really  almost  forgotten  that  those  vi- 
ces ever  existed.  Our  present  author,  however,  has  occa- 
sionally-produced instances  of  these  old-fashioned  errors, — 
but  those  which  we  have  detected  are  very  few;  and  it  is 
perhaps  worthy  of  remark  that  they  all  occur  in  the  first  book, 
which,  (as  he  seems  to  have  prosecuted  his  design  at  inter- 
vals) may  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  of  earlier  composition 
than  either  of  the  succeeding. 

Another  defect,  notofstvie,  but  yet  of  more  importance 
than  any  we  have  yet  noticed,  is  that  the  poem  is  by  tar  too 
little  diversified.  It  contains  no  episodes,  and  very  few  and 
very  trifling  incidents.  Thus  every  succeeding  book  is  the 
same  as  the  last,  with  the  exception  of  the  different  species 
of  the  sport  which  it  describes.  In  all  five  the  author  rises 
at  day-break  (or  earlier),  "  brushes  away  the  morning  dews," 
(like  our  old  friend  baron  Pfifflebeig.)  admires  the  scenery, 
caresses  his  dog,  kills  his  game,  takes  his  solitary  and  sim- 
ple meal,  and  returns  in  the  evening  making  suitable  re- 
flections on  the  pleasure  of  a  country  and  troubles  of  a  town- 
life.     These  last,  indeed,  he  very   m\\:h  overcharges  in  his 
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imagination:  for,  having  always,  as  he  says,  lived  in  the 
com>tr\  nmwlf,  he  seems  to  have  no  notion  of  the  many 
pure  a  >d  rational  erjoyments  which  may  be  possessed  even 
by  «  wretch  condemned  to  the  prison  house  of  the  metrojjolis. 
\\  at  follows,  for  instance,  must  be  allowed  to  be  somewhat 
too  highly  coloured, 

i  As  at  this  sweet  and  silent  hour  of  eve, 
I  take  my  lonely  way,   how  more  than  mean, 
How  vain  and  poor  seem  all  your  boasted  joys 
Of  gay  society — where  hollow  smiles 
Hide  heartfelt  misery  ;  where  friendship's  name, 
That  should  be  sacred  in  the  mouths  of  all, 
Polluted  with  the  /tattering  tongue  of guile, 
Runs  round  the  polished  circle  ;  where  thepow'r 
Of  avarice,  in  amusement's  borrow'd  dress, 
•  Inflates  the  rancorous  heart.     Far,  far  from  me 
For  ever  be  your  tinsel  and  your  glare, 
Your  loud  pretended  mirth,  and  secret  grief, 
"Whilst  health  and  sport,  and  a  few  chosen  friends 
In  the  deep  rural  scene  are  haply  mine.* 

The  conclusion  of  the  last  book  is  also  liable  to   \he  same 
objection,  though  in  many  respects  highly  poetical. 

'  Amid  the  rural  scene  still  be  it  mine 

To  pass  my  peaceful  days.     No  populous  town, 

Noisy  and  gay,  of  lofty  buildings  proud, 

With  sculpture  graced*,  -possesses  charms  for  me. 

More  grateful  to  my  eye  the  mountain  rock, 

Worn  by  the  hand  of  time,  that  frowning  bends 

O'er  the  low  grassy  vale,    the  sweeping  wood, 

And  river  winding  swift  its  murmuring  way; 

Nor  the  fantastic  luxuries  of  life, 

My  sober  wishes  move.     No  tinselVd  robe, 

Excites  my  envy — far  more  dear  to  me, 

The  homely  russet  garb,  in  which  through  woods 

Of  kindred  hue  my  joyous  sport  I  urge, — ■ 

And  can  the  costly  perfumes,  which  the  light 

And  fickle  voice  of  fashion  loads  with  praise, 

Vie  with  the  breath  of  morn,  o'er  thvmy  hills 

And  flow'ry  meadows  wafted  ?  what  bright  gem 

Can  match  the  blazing  sun,  from  which  it  draws 

Its  imitative  ray  ?  and  who,  that  feels 

Nature's  invigorating  power,  regrets 

The  sumptuous  banquet  which  rewards  the  guests, 

With  many  a  dire  distemper,  oft  with  death  ? 

*  This  seems  to  argrue  a  greater  waut  of  taste,  than  uajst  nun  would  fceincJin- 
«d  to  confess. 
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But,  height  of  human  vanity!   to  prize, 

The  sculptur'd  monument,  the  fretted  aisle 

With  ostentatious  grandeur  raised  aloft, 

Exalting  the  vain  perishable  dust 

E'en  at  the  soul's  expence  !   When  heaven  requires 

The  spirit  which  it  gave,  a  verdant  turf, 

Beside  some  low  and  simple  village-spire, 

Haply  in  woody  vale  with  mountains  girt, 

The  scene  of  harmless  joys,   my  relics  shroud. 

The  early  sportsman  oft  may  view  the  spot, 

And  kindly  breathe  the  charitable  wish  ; 

The  sun  at  least  may  smile,  the  dews  of  Heav'ii 

Softly  descend  ;  and  nature's  gentle  voice 

Oft  whisper  sweetly  o'er  the  grassy  mound. 

Nature  !   admired  and  loved  !  with  thee  began 

The  sportive  strain,  with  thoe  the  strain  shall  end. 

1  Is  there  who,  dead  to  feeling,  never  heard 
Thy  sweet'ip.yiting  voic<-,  that  gently  calls 
To  pleasures  ever  new — for  whom  thine  hand 
Has  deck'd  the  seasons,   the  green  budding  Spring, 
The  flowing  Summer,   Autumn  rich  in  fruits, 
And  Winter  clad  in  ermine  r  be.   in  vain  ? 
Can  the  svveet  breath  of  flow'rs,   the  song  of  birds, 
The  waving  forest,  and  the  murmuring  stream, 
Inspire  no  soft  delight  ?  The  tow'ring  rock, 
'Or  foaming  torrent,  or  the  dazXling  srght 
Or  wintry  splendour  raise  no  sacred  awe  ? 
Unhappy  is  his  fate,  though  fortune  show'r 
Her  envied  favours  thick  up;  n  his  head  ! 
O  gre\it  and  heautiful,  in  all  thy  works, 
In  every  season  and  in  every  scene  ! 
May  »he  life-blood,  that  circles  round  my  heart, 
Forget  to  flow,  when  I  Forgel  thy  praise, 
Or  fail  lo  seek  thee  with  industrious  foot 
In  a  1  thy  varied  walks  ;   whilst  sport  shall  throw, 
O'er  all  thy  charms  a  lovelier  brighter  grace/ 

As  for  us,  we  live  in  town,  and  are  moreover  somewhat 
advanced  in  years.  For  these  reasons  we  are  not,  perhaps, 
fit  judges  in  die  cause;  but  to  our  sober  comprehension  it 
seems  hardly  right  that  the  pursuit  of  fowling  (very  inno- 
cent and  very  laudable,  taken  as  an  exercise,  or  an  amuse- 
ment), should  engross  the  Jjhole  time  and  thoughtsof  a  ra- 
tional being.  By  his  own  description  our  author  should 
seem  to  do  nothing  else.  He  never  goes  to  bed  after  a  whole 
day's  shooting  but  he  dreams  of  the  success  which  is  to  attend 
him  the  next.— "  E^tasy,"  /'  triiiifep&rk,'*  ix  clear  delightful 
pleasures,"  are  the  mildest  terms  by  which  he  can  describe 
his  feelings  at  the  approach  of  daylight,  reminding  him  of 
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Ills  ensuing  occupation;  and  his  gun  (like  Mr.  Moore's  mis- 
tress) is  to  him 

"  His  own  little  heaven  of  love." 
But,  1'ckily  for  hun  (or  at  least  for  his  reputation  in  the 
eyes  of  us  his  censors)  his  own  work  gives  the  lie  to  the  pre- 
tensions ;t  convevs  ;  since  we  are  perfectly  convinced  that, 
if  he  always  lived  in  the  fields  (as  he  gives  us  to  understand) 
he  never  would  have  written  such  versus  as  the  following: 

'  Sweet  is  the  hour  of  morn,  and  nature's  face 

Beneath  her  influence,  sweet  in  every  scene  ; 

E'en  on  the  barren  waste,  but  how  much  more 

Amid  these  fertile  fields,  and  woody  vales, 

Where  ihe  lich  scene  with  interchange  ofcharras 

Enchants  the  e)e  ;  the  verdure  of  the  mead, 

The  upland  brown,  clear'd  of  its  golden  Joad, 

And  shady  nook  that  yet  demands  the  aid 

Of  the  warm  sun  to  change,  the  waving  corn. 

Not  a  wild  flower  that  lifts  its  modest  head 

Upon  the  mossy  hedge,   or  vagrant  spray 

With  pearly  dew  embossed,  or  humblest  blade, 

But  to  my  eye  the  form  of  beauty  wears. 

Here  wantons  wild  the  vegetable  world 

In  native  pride  profuse,  nor  has  the  year 

That  pride  with  stern  and  chilling  frown  yet  checked- 

Ah  !   what  a  glorious  sight !   the  rising  Hin, 

That  slowly  lifts  his  head  above  y<>n  wood, 

Gilding  each  trembling  leaf  of  varied  green, 

Along  the  topmost  ridge  ;   whilst  far  below 

The  grey  of  early  morn  with  floating  mists 

Conjoined,  slow  rising  from  the  brawling  stream, 

Enwraps  each  dark  and  venerable  trunk. 

The  mountain  glisters  in  the  orient  ray  : 

And  in  the  vale,  rous'd  by  the  distant  view 

Of  the  glad  promis'd  beam,  the  flocks  and  herds 

In  grateful  concert  hail  the  rising  day. 

Nor  are  t.e  hedges  silent ;  many  a  throat 

Still  chaunts  the  beauties  of  the  waning  year/ 

*  The  work  is  done,  and  ere  the  setting  sun, 
But  lingers  on  the  brow  of  yon  dark  hill 
EmpurpPd  with  his  beams,  xu  bid  farewell, 
■Farewell  great  oib  of  day  tjfcr^U'nt  I  view 
Thy  fiery  disk  forsake  our  hemisphere 
Conveying  light  and  life  to  other  climes. 
How  still  is  all  around  !  no  human  sounds 
Nor  low  of  wand'ring  herds,  nor  bleat  of  sheep 
Break  the  deep  silence  of  these  wastes  remote. 
The  spoil  secur'd,  with  joyous  heart  I  leave 
The  solitary  scene,  to  join  once  more 
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In  the  far  distant  vales  my  fellow-men. 
Though  heavy  laden,  yet  move  light  my  step, 
Than  if  with  empty  bag,  I  took  my  way. 
And  vouj  my  trusty  dogs,  well  have  you  worked, 
Nor  shall  you  fail  of  the  well  earn'd  reward, 
The  plenteous  mess,  the  wholesome  bed  of  straw 
Where  quick  repose  shall  close  your  weary  eyes. 
There  lies  my  way,   betwixt  those  hills  that  rise 
On  either  side,  and  form  a  hollow  pass, 
And  pointing  to  the  western  sky,  reflect 
The  sun's  departed  rays.     Yet  once  again    • 
I  turn,  and  in  the  changing  east  remark 
The  ev'ning  shades  ;  their  filmy  vapours 
Gross  the  blue  expanse.     Whilst  in  the  west 
Deep  azure  yet  surmounts  the  saffron  robe 
That  clothes  the  smiling  heav'ns.     How  sweet  to  mark 
.As  down  the  heath  I  wind,  the  distant  scene 
Unfolding  by  degrees  ;   at  first  appear 
The  blue  topp'd  hills  with  floating  vapours  crown'd; 
Drawn  from  the  vale  beneath,   the  spiral  wreath 
Of  smoke  ascending  through  the  tranquil  air, 
f      Its  source  unseen,  'till  the  close  crowding  trees 
Denote  the  shclter'd  farm  that  lies  below. 
How  fast  each  well  known  object  now  recurs  ! 
The  grassy  slope,  the  winding  shrubby  Jane, 
The  clatt'nng  mill,  and  now  at  large  display'd, 
The  village  rises  to  my  gladden'd  eye, 
Here  let  ine  pause  upon  this  ancient  stile, 
O'ergrown  with  moss,  and  nature's  charms  survey, 
Clad  in  her  ev'ning  robe;   and  let  my  ear 
Catch  the  sweet  rural  sounds  that  float  around. 
From  yon  tall  elm  that  decks  the  meadow's  hedge, 
PerchMon  its  topmost  bough  the  tuneful  thrush 
Pours  forth  his  mellow  lay  ;  across  the  lane 
The  milkmaid  carols  blithe  her  ballad  strain  ; 
Whilst  many  a  mingled  sound  of  flocks  and  herds 
And  village  swains  remote  invades  the  ear. 

*   But  hark  !    what  melody  is  this  that  bursts 
Upon  my  ravish'd  sense  !   the. rustic  youths, 
Their  daily  labour  done,  in  yon  grey  tower 
.Ring  round  the  tuneful  peal.     I  love  the  strain, 
Whether  its  merry  morning  notes  proclaim 
The  plighted  vows  of  some  unpolish'd  pair, 
Or  chiming  slow,  as  noW£  with  frequent  pause, 
Chauntasweet  requiem  to  the  dying  day. 
The  peal  has  ceased.     The  rustic  youths  repair 
With  hasty  foot  each  to  his  simple  home, 
(""me  dumb  companions,  letus  homeward  tend, 
Through  the  fast-gathering  shades,  that  early  rest 
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With  renovated  strength  may  fill  our  frames  ; 
And  when  to-morrow  dawns  we  shall  rennw 
With  light  and  jocund  hearts  our  cheerful  sport.* 

We  have  not  selected  for  quotation  any  passages  merely 
descriptive  of  the  sport,  not  because  we  do,  r\ot  suppose  them 
to  be  very  go  >d,  but  because  (as  we  said  be  for  )  we  are  no 
sportsmen,  and  like  the  general  descriptions  of  natural  sce- 
nery much  better.  We  have,  however,  do  churlish  inclina- 
tion (were  it  in  our  power)  to  restrain  tt.is  gentleman  from 
the  practice  of  his  favourite  amusement — the  inmost  we 
shall  or  can  do  on  the  occasion,  is  to  express  our  ic  pes  that 
he  will  now  and  then  lay  his  gun  aside  and  turn  his  thought* 
to   '  pen,  ink,  and  paper.' 
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WE  left  the  Cid  on  his  departure  froui  the  realm  of  Cas- 
tile, and  in  the  succeeding  hooks  we  accompany  him  and 
the  brave  companions  of  his  banishment  into  the  territories 
of  the  Moors,  where  they  signalize  their  valour  by  acts  of 
the  most  exalted  daring.  Robin  Hood  and  little  John,  so 
famous  in  our  own  traditional  stories,  are  mere  vulgar  out- 
laws in  comparison  with  Ruy  Diaz  the  Campeador,  and 
Alvar  Fanez  Minaya,  Pero  Bermudez,  Martin  Anlolinez, 
Alvar  Salvadores,  and  the  rest  of  this  illustrious  band  of 
adventurers.  Their  first  grand  exploit  is  the  taking  of  A4- 
cocer,  a  castle  on  the  confines  of  Valencia,  which  brings 
against  them  the  whole  power  of  Galve,  the  Moorish  king; 
and  a  battle  ensues,  of  which  we  are  presented  with  a  de- 
scription, so  lively  and  animated,  that  we  can  hardly  refrain 
from  laving  it  before  our  readers.  But  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
collect that  it  is  our  province  to  give  only  a  general  idea  of 
the  work  and  point  out  it3  principal  merits  and  defects.  To 
select  for  quotation  all  that  we  have  admired  in  the  perusal 
would  be  to  reprint  very  nearly  the  whole  volume,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the  battle  of  Coim- 
bra,(seeour  former  number)  for  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  with 
which  our  chroniclers  have  related  that  of  Alcocer. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of'theCid's  banishment  is 
somewhat  c .-or. fused.  A  certain  count  of  Barcelona,  Ramon 
Berengua,  (linmond  Berenger) is  introduced,  joining  forces 
with  the  Moorish  king  Ahenalfange  to  wrest  from  our  fortu- 
nate plunderer  the  rich  spoil  won  by  the  prowess  of  his  arm. 
They  meet  with  the  same  fate  that  is  reserved  for  all  the  eue- 
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inies  of  theCid,  being  utterly  discomfited  by  him  And  his. 
'  little  band  of  brothers/  But  it  is  extraordinary  that  in  a. 
subsequent  part  of  the  Chronicle,  the  same  expedition  and 
defeat  (or  at  least  so  nearly  similar  that  Mr.  Soutbey  him- 
self suspects  i4  to  be  the  same)  is  told  over  again  with  very 
inconsiderable  variations  in  the  circumstances.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  given  the  history  a  more  connected  and  credible 
form  if  Mr.  Southey  had  only  selected  that  relation  which 
appeared  to  him  founded  on  the  greatest  degree  of  proba- 
bility, and  omitted  the  meulion  of  the  other  except  in  a  note. 
The  reason  of  count  Ramon's  conduct  is  also  very  imper- 
fectly given,  and  an  historian  of  the  Barcelonese  dynasty 
has  concluded  (perhaps  a  little  too  hastily)  that  the  whole 
story  is  mere  romance.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  a  very 
characteristic  narrative,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  re- 
presents the  Cid's  conduct  towards  the  count  when  he  had 
made  him  prisoner,  after  the  battle. 

*  Thus  was  Count  R.*rxon  Beronguer  made  prisoner,and  my  Cid  won 

from  bin  that  day  the  good  sword    Coloda,   which  was  worth  more 

than  a  thousand  marks  of  silver.  That  night  did  my  Cid  and  his  men 

make  :ii'  rry,  rejoicing  over  their  gains*      And  the  Count  uas    taken 

to  my  Ci /stent,  and  agpod  supper  was  set  before  him,  nevertheless 

he  would  not  eai,  though  my  Cid  besought  him  so  to   do.      And  ou 

the   morrow  icy  Cid  i  rdered  a  feast  10  be  maue,  that  he    might    do 

pleasure  to  the  Count,  but  the    Count  said,  lint    ior    all    Spain   he 

would  not  eat  one  mouthful,    but   would    rather    die,  since  he    had 

been  beaten  in  battle   by  such  a  set  of  ragged    fellows.     And    Ruy 

Diaz  said   to     him,    eat  and  dt ink.  Count,  of  this  bread  and  of  this 

wine,  forthio  is  the  dunce  of  war;    if  you  do  as  I  say,  you  shall  be 

free  ;  and  if  rot  you  wiil  never  return  again  into   your  own   lands. 

And  Don  Ramon  answered,  eat  you,  Don  Rodrigo,  for  your  fortune 

is  fair  and  you  deserve  it;   take  you  your  pleasure,  but  leave   me  to 

die.     And  in  this  mood   he  continued  for    three  days,   refusing  all 

food.      But  then  my  Cid  said  to  him,  take  food,  Count,  and  be  sure 

that  I  will  set  y<  w  free,  you  and  any  two  of  your  knights,    and    give 

you  wherewith  to  return  into  your  own   country.      And   when  Don 

Ramon    heard    this,  he  took  comfort  and   said,    if  you   will   indeed 

do  this  tbing  I  shall   marvel  at   you  as  long  as    I    live.      Eat    then, 

■aid  Ruy  Dn.z,  and  I  will  do  it  :  but  mark  you,  of  the  spoil  which 

we  have  taken  from  you,  I  wi-11  give  you  nothing  s  far  to  that    you 

Jiave  no  claim,  neither  by  right  nor  custom,  and  besides  we  want  it 

for  ourselves,  being  banished  men,  who    must  live    by    taking   from 

you  and  from  others  as  long  as  it  shall  please  God.     Then  was  the 

•Count  full  joyful,  being  well  pleased  that  what  should  be  given  hira 

was  not  of  the  spoils  which  he  had  lost,   and    he  called   for    water, 

vind  washed  his  hands,  and  chose  two  of  his  kinsmen  to  be  set  free 

with  him  ;  the  one  was  named  Don  Hugo,  and  the  other  Guillen 
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Bunalto.  And  my  Cid  sate  at  the  table  with  them,  and  said,  If 
you  do  not  eat  well,  Count,  you  and  1  shall  not  piirt  jet.  Never 
since  he  was  Count,  did  he  eat  with  better  will  than  that  day  !  And 
when  they. had  done  he  said,  now  Cid,  if  it  he  your  pleasure  let  us 
depart.  And  my  Cid  clothed  him  and  his  kinsmen  well  with  good- 
ly skins  and  mantles,  and  gave  them  each  a  goodly  palfrey  with 
rich  caparisons,  and  he  rode  out  with  them  on  their  way.  Ami  when 
he  took  leave  of  the  Count  he  said  to  him,  now  go  freely, and  I  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  left  behind  ;  if  you  wish  to  play  for  it  again 
let  me  know,  and  you  shall  either  have  something  back  in  its  stead, 
'or  leave  what  you  bring  to  be  added  to  it.  The  Count  answered, 
Cid,  you  jest  safely  now,  for  I  have  paid  you  and  all  your  com- 
pany for  this  twelvemonths,  and  shall  not  be  coming  to  see  you 
again  so  soon.  Then  Count  Ramon  pricked  on  more  than  apace, 
and  many  times  looked  behind  him,  fearing  that  my  Cid  woujd  re- 
pent what  he  had  done,  and  send  to  take  him  back  to  prison,  which, 
the  perfect  one  would  not  have  done  for  the  whole  world,  for  never 
did  he  dodidoyal  a  thing.' 

Soon  after  this,  cerUin  events  take  place  in  the  kingdom 
of  Castile,  which  prove  to  Alphonso  the  folly  of  his  conduct 
in  disobliging  the  Cid,  and  make  him  very  anxious  for  his 
return.  The  loyal  knight  obeys  the  first  intimation  of  his 
king's  desire,  making  only  these  generous  and  patriotic  sti- 
pulations preparatory  to  resuming  his  station  in  the  court. 

6  And  the  king  bade  him  make  his  demand  :  and  my  Cid  demand- 
ed, that  when  any  hidalgo  should  be  banished,  in  time  to  come,  he 
should  have  thirty  days,  which  were  his  right,  allowed  him,  and  not 
Bine  only,  as  had  been  his  case;  and  that  neither  hidulgo  nor  citi- 
zen should  be  proceeded  against  till  they  had  been  fairly  and  law- 
fully heard  ;  also,  that  die  king  should  not  go  against  the  privileges 
and  charters  and  good  customs  of  any  town  or  other  place,  nor  im- 
pose taxes  upon  them  against  th  ir  right  ;  and  if  he  did,  that  it 
should  be  lawful  for  the  land  to  rise  against  him  till  he  had  amend- 
ed the  misdeed.'    p.  128. 

That  portion  of  the  history  which  succeeds  the  recall  of 
the  Cid  is  somewhat  uninteresting.  It  relates  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Toledo  by  king  Alfonso  (whose  vow  to  Alimavmon 
had  expired  by  the  deaths  of  that  prince  and  his  son,  and  the 
accession  of  his  grandson  Yaiiia;»and  to  the  revolutions  of 
the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Valence. 

The  Cid  is  banished  again  by  the  capricious  jealousy  of 
his  master,  and  resorting. to  his  old  mode  of  life,  seeks  to 
avail  himself  of  the  dissentions  in  that  part  of  Spain.  At 
last  he  collects  a  sufficient  number  of  adveniui ■■>;  >  retainers 
to  invest  the  capital  city  of  Valencia,  which  he  at  lenptli 
ikea  to  a  blockade.     The  picture  of  the  miseries  endured 
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by  the  starving  inhabitants  is  in  some  respects  very  forcibly 
coloured,  but  the  most  curious  part;  of  the  detail  is  the  poem 
of  lamentations  composed  by  a  noble  Moor  residing  in  the 
city,  which  Mr.  S.  pronounces  with  some  confidence  to*  be 
f  Strictly  genuine. 

'  Then  was  there  a  Moor  in  the  city  who  was  a  learned  man  and 
a  wise,  and  he  went  upon  the  highest  tower,  and  made  a  lamentation, 
and  the  words  with  which  he  lamented  he  put  in  writing,  and  it 
was  rendered  afterwards  from  the  Arabic  into  the  Castillian 
tongue,  and  the  lamentation  which  he  made  was  this. 

*  Valencia  !  Valencia !  trouble  is  come  upon  thee,  and  thou  art 
in  the  hour  of  death  ;  and  if  peradveniure  thou  should'st  escape, 
it  will  be  a  wonder  to  all  that  shall  behold  thee. 

*  But  if  ever  God  has  shown  mercy  to  any  place  let  him  be  pleased 
to  show  mercy  unto  thee  ;  for  thy  name  was  joy  and  all  Moors  de- 
lighted in  thee  and  took  their  pleasure  in  thee. 

*  And  if  it  should  please  God  utterly  to  destroy  thee  now,  it  will 
be  for  thy  great  sins,  and  for  the  great  presumption  which  thou 
had'st  in  thy  pride.  The  four  corner  t'.ones  whereon  thou  art 
founded,  would  meet  together  and  lament  for  thee  if  they 
could  ! 

*  Thy  strong  wall  which  is  founded  upon  these  four  stones  trem- 
bles, and  is  about  to  fall,  and  hath  lost  all  its  strength. 

*  "lliy  lofty  and  fair  towers  which  were  seen  from  far,  and  rejoiced 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  little  by  little  they  are  falling. 

4  Thy  white  battlements  which  glittered  afar  off,  have  lost  their 
truth,  with  which  they  shone  like  the  sun-beams. 

1  Thy  noble  river  Guadalaver,  with  all  the  other  waters  with 
which  thou  hast  been  served  so  well,  have  left  their  channel,  and 
now  they  run  where  they  should   not. 

*  Thy  water-courses,  which  were  so  clear  and  of  such  great 
profit  to  so  many,  for  lack  of  cleansing  are  choked  with  mud, 

'Thy  pleasant  gardens  which  were  roundabout  thee,  the  ra- 
venous wolf  hath  gnawn  at  the  roots,  and  the  trees  can  }ield  thee  no 
fruit. 

*  Thy  goodly  fields  with,  so  many  and  such  fair  flowers,  wherein 
thy  people  were  wont  to  take  their  pastime,  are  all  dried  up. 

'  Thy  noble  harbour,  which  was  so  great  honour  10  thee,  is  de* 
prived  of  all  the  nobleness  which  was  wont  to  come  into  it  for  thy 
sake. 

4  The  fire  hath  laid  waste  the  lands  of  which  thou  wer't  called 
mistress,  and  the  great  smoke  thereof  reacheth  thee. 

fc  There  is  n<>  medicine  tor  thy  sore  infirmity,  and  the  physicians 
despair  of  healing  thee. 

4  Valencia!  Valencia!  from  a  broken  heart  have  I  uttered  all 
these  things  which  I  have  said  of  thee. 

*  And  this  grief  would  I  keep  unto  myself  that  none  should 
know  it,  if  it  were  not  needful  that  it.should  be  known  to  all.' 
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We  would  willingly  quote,  besides  the  story  of  *  how 
the  Cid  made  Martin*  Pelaez,  of  a  coward  a  good  knight  ;' 
because  it  redounds  most  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  Cid's 
patient  and  generous  disposition,  and  of  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  This  Martin  Pelaez,  a  man  of  excellent 
principles  but  constitutionally  prone  to  fear,  was  by  the 
prudent  and  mild  management  Of  the  Cid,  effectually  cured 
of  his  only  fault,  and  became  afterwards  one  of  the  most 
active,  as  well  as  most  zealous,  companions  of  his  exploits. 

in  the  Cid's  conduct  after  the  surrender  of  Valencia,  we 
are  presented  with  the  reveiseof  this  delightful  picture,  in 
another  instance  of  treachery  and  regardlessness  of  promises. 
Among  all  the  strange  inconsistences  of  human  nature 
one  of  the  most  striking  is  this  very  peculiarity  in  the  Spa- 
nish character,  which,  in  various  passages  of  history,  seems 
to  be  marked  at  the  same  time  with  a  most  romantic  sense 
of  honour,  and  with  the  most  flagrant  breach  of  it,  in  the 
violation  of  solemn  treaties.  How  often  do  these  instances 
occur,  in  the  eventful  storvofthe  revolution  in  Holland,  and 
in  that  of  the  conquest  of  South  America  !  The  convention 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Baylen  is,  we  fear,  only  a  more 
recent  example  of  the  same  remarkable  contradiction  ;  and, 
as  moralists,  we  still  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  condemn  the 
violation  of  that  treaty  even  at  the  moment  that  we  join  with 
ihe  most  heartfelt  enthusiasm  in  praising  the  heroic  exer- 
tions by  wl.ich  it  was  preeedtd.  How  happy  should  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  (which,  we  hope,  still  lives,  though  re- 
pressed, not  extinguished,  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards), 
blaze  out  afresh  in  the  person  of  some  second  Cid,  even, 
though  the  flame  were  partially  obscured  by  errors  and  fa- 
culties, from  which  the  highest  degree  of  human  perfection 
can  never  be  totally  exempt. 

The  martial  bishop  of  Saint  Andero  may  be  supposed  to 
have  formed  himself  on  the  model  of  Don  Hieronymo, 
"  he  ol  the  shaven  crown,"  who  came  from  the  regions  of 
thee^st,  and  on  account  of  his  good  qualities  was  promoted 
by  the  Cjd  to  the  bishopric  of  his  newly  acquired  dominion. 
These  qualities  are  thus  enumerated,  r.  He  was  a  fail  learn- 
ed man  and  a  wise,  and  one  who  was  mighty  both  on  horse- 
bark  and  a'fbof  :  and  tie  came  enquiring  for  the  Cid,  wish- 
ing that  he  might  see  himself  with  the  Moon  in  the  held,  for 
i|  he  could  once  have  his  nil  of  smiting  ai»d  claying  inein, 
Chri>ians  should  never  lament  him.''  *  *  *  "  God  !  how 
j^vini  was  all  Christendom  that  there  was  a  lord  bishop  m 
me  laud  of  Valencia!?' 

i  bexe  foilows  a  most  interesting  account  of  t!  agf 
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senlby  the  Cid  to  his  wife  and  daughters  to  inform  them  of 
his  good  fortune,  and  of  the  journey  undertaken  by  them  to 
Valencia  and  re-union  to  their  husband  and  father.  Having 
quoted  the  affecting  incidents  of  their  separation,  we  can 
'hardly  allow  ourselves  topassover  those  of  the  meeting  ;  but 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  fur  us  to  put  some  restraint  on  our 
inclination^.  On  this  account  we  also  most  unwillingly  hast- 
en over  the  interesting  particulars  recorded  of  an  invasion  by 
the  Moors,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  animated  description 
of  the  fears  entertained  by  Donna  Ximena  and  her  daugh- 
ters, who  witnessed  the  whole  fortune  of  the  day  from  oue  of 
the  highest  towers  in  Valencia,  the  gallant  and  chivalrousex- 
ploits  of  Alvar  Salvadores,  pei formed  in  sight,  and  for  the 
honour  of  the  ladies,  the  no  less  noble  actions  of  the  good 
bishop  of  Hieronymo,  with  many  others  in  the  highest  de- 
gree picturesque  or  characteristic. 

The  second  return  of  liny  Diaz  to  the  court  of  Castile  and 
his  reconciliation  with  Alfonso,  are  detailed  with  no  less  mi- 
nuteness, and  furnish  food  for  a  number  of  most  entertaining 
and  useful  observations.  In  the  meeting  of  the  king  and  his 
great  subject,  we  recognise  the  true  features  of  Spanish  loy- 
alty, a  quality  which  we  are  not  to  despise  on  account  of  the 
servile  appearance  which  it  presents  to  the  imagination  of 
an  Englishman  ;  because  it  is  only  the  force  of  education 
and  habit  that  makes  the  difference  between  us,  in  which 
we  so  vaingloriously  pride  ourselves  ;and,  be  the  motives  for 
great  and  generous  exertions  what  we  please,  still  those  ex- 
ertions are  not  more  or  less  deservedly  the  objects  of  our  ad- 
1  miration  and  applause.  It  is  under  this  view  that,  with  the 
most  exalted  reverence  for  true  independence  of  character,  we 
can  hardly  express,  in  terms  strong  enough  for  our  -feelings, 
our  decided  reprobation  ot  the  sentiments  expressed  by  some 
of  our  countrymen  that  the  present  cause  of  Spain  is  unwor- 
thy of  the  exertions  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  or  the  in- 
ference which  would  naturally  arise  from  them  that  a  French 
regeneration  is  preferable  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  an- 
cient system.  The  defects  of  that  system  will  cure  them- 
selves in  proportion  to  the  slow,  but  certain  progression  of 
knowledge  among  mankind.  But  national  independence, 
once  lost,  can  never  be  regained.  Let  Ferdinand,  or  the 
pope,  or  the  inquisition,  be  the  nominal  cause,  still  it  is  for 
every-thing  that  is  held  valuable  under  the  names  of  country* 
laws  and  liberty,  that  the  Spaniards  actually  contend  ;  and 
if  they  a;e  at  last  compelled  to  kiss  the  feet  ot  a  conqueror, 
the  abolition  of  feudal  rights  or  of  royal  imposts,  the  dimi- 
on  of  the  church  revenues;  or  the  annihilation  of  that 
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formidable  bug-bear,  inquisition,  Will  only  gild,  and  grid 
verv  superficially,  ihe  strong  and  indissoluble  chain  with 
which  he  hinds  them.  The  first  and  greatest  of  national 
evils  is  foreign  subjugation.  Avert  that  most  dreadful  plague 
and  trust  to  the  revolutions  of  time,  the  progressive  nature 
of  the  human  understanding,  and  the  ultimate  preponder- 
ance of  good  and  honest  feeling,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
independence  which  is  preserved  to  you  ! 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  most  romantic  partof  this  ro- 
mantic history,  the  marriage  of  the  Cid's  daughters  with  the 
Infants  of  Carrion.  These  ungentlemanly  gentlemen  were 
connected  in  blood  with  the  royal  house  of  Castile,  and  were 
possessors  of  lands  which  we  know  better  at  present  as  the 
scene  of  a  skirmish  between  our  English  cavalry  and  Mar- 
shall Soult's  advanced  guard. 

These  cowardly  scoundrels,  seeing  the  high  regard  in 
"which  the  Cid  was  held  at  court  after  his  return,  seem  to 
}iave  conceived  that  they  could  not  pay  their  own  court  to 
the  king  more  successfully  than  by  entreating  his  interest 
with  the  favourite  hero  for  an  alliance  with  Dona  Elvira  and 
Dona  Sol.  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Cid  contemplated 
their  proposal  with  very  high  satisfaction,  or  looked  on  his 
daughters'  suitors  with  eyes  of  affection  ;  but  to  his  loyal  soul 
the  least  intimation  of  his  sovereign's  desire  is  a  law  :  accor- 
dingly the  writings  are  soon  settled,  the  marriages  .complet- 
ed ;  and  the  whole  family,  having  staid  with  the  king  as 
long  as  decency  and  duty  seemed  to  demand,  accompany 
the  champion  of  Bivar  back  to  his  lordship  of  Valencia. 

After  their  arrival  at  this  place,various  circumstances  hap- 
penwhich  tend  too  amply  tojustify  the  Cid's  unwillingness  to- 
wards the  proposed  alliance,  but  for  the  detail  of  which  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  we  should  refer  our  readers  to  chapters^  and  4 
of  the  8th  book,  viz.  "  Of  the  cowardice  shewn  by  the  in- 
fantes of  Carrion  when  the  lion  broke  loose  ;"  and  f*  how 
the.  infantes  were  afraid  when  they  beheld  the  great  power 
of  the  Moors.'* 

On  these  unhappy  occasions,  the  cool  and  noble  forbear- 
ance exemplified  by  the  Cid  on  a  former  occasion  towards 
Martin  Pelaez,  did  not  forsake  him  :  every  opportunity  of 
redeeming  their  character  ar;d  of  saving  the  fragments  of 
their  reputation  was  amply  afforded  the  dastards  ;  but  they 
(as  is  the  vice  of  weak  mind*)  counting  every  indulgence 
which  they  did  not  expect  for  a  debt  which  they  could  not 
pay,-  chose  rather  to  attribute  their  own  disgraces  to  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  designed  for  their  mortification, 
and  seek    to  hide    from    themselves  the   sense  of   their  own 
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baseness  in  a  most  base  determination  to  revenge  themselves 
upon  their  benefactor  for  fantastic  injuries 

In  execution  or'  this  most  infamous  plan,  they  ask  the  CicTs 
permission  to  depart,  and  take  with  them  their  brines  tor 
the  purpose  of  shewing  them  the  inheritance  destgeed  tor 
their  children  in  the  land  of  Carrion.  T  e  Cc).  pursuing 
his  open  and  generous  plan  of  conduct,  betrays  no  m  .rk  of 
unwillingness,  and  dismisses  them  witii  an  handsome  retime 
and  his  good  swords  Colada  and  Tisona  (one  won  troni  Ra- 
mon Berenguer,  the  other  from  a  Moorish  king,  both  in 
personal  conflict)  as  pledges  of  his  confidence  and  affection. 
Passing  through  the  wilderness  of  Corpes,  the  two  villains 
contrive  to  disengage  themselves  from  their  suite,  and  decoy- 
ing their  wives  into  the  most  unfrequented  recesses. of  a  fo- 
rest, strip  them  naked,  beat  them  with  their  horse-furniture 
and  spurs  till  the  blood  streams  abundantly  from  their  ten- 
der bodies,  and  then  leave  them  without  any  signs  of  life. 
Felez  Munios,  one  of  the  retinue  and  a  relation  of  the  Cid's, 
suspecting  foul  play, lingers  behind  and  discovers  the  wretch- 
ed ladies  in  their  so  hard  plight.  His  timely  attentions  re- 
store them  to  lite,  and  bring  them  at  last  safe  back  to  Va- 
lencia. It  may  be  easily  supposed  how  the  Cid  was  trans- 
ported with  rage  at  so  foul  an  indignity.  He  represents  the 
case  to  king  Alfonso  who,  for  once,  determines  to  act  with 
justice,  and  assembles  the  Cortes  to  try  the  fact  alleged 
against  the  unknightly  Infants.  The  traitors,  being  sum- 
moned, make  their  appearance,  supported  by  their  rogue  of 
an  uncle,  Suero  Gonzales,  and  with  unparalleled  impudence 
confront  their  accuser. 

The  ceremonies  and  proceea%ings  of  this   august   assembly 
are  detailed  in   the  ChronicLe  itself  with  a  most  entertaining 
minuteness.     Among  other   circumstances  we   must  notice 
the  extraordinary  fondness  of  the  Cid  for   his    beard,  which 
Was  the  longest  and  most  remarkable  in  Christendom, and  was 
always  kept  delicately  combed  and  tied    up  with  ribbands  to 
the  grievous  annoyance  and  dismay  of  the  unbelieving  Moors; 
and  next    to    that,  his  partiality    to  a  certain    ivory   chair, 
which  had  been  sent  htm  as  a  present  by  some  great  eastern 
monarch,  and  which  king  Alfonso,  in  honour  to  him,  caus- 
ed to  be  brought  from  Valencia  and   set  by   the  side  of  the 
royal  throne  in  the  great  hall  of  audience.  The  events  which 
follow  are  most  entertaining,  as  related  in  the  text  ;   but  we 
prefer,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to   give  some    specimens  of 
them  from    the  appendix,  containing    metrical    translation  s 
from  the  Poerna  del  Cid.     Mr.  Southey  confesses  his  obliga- 
tion* to  a  frieud  for  these  fragments,  and   we  entirely   coin- 
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cide  with  him  in  opinion  that  they  are  executed  with  uncom- 
mon spirit,   and  in  a  very  characteristic  style. 

The  assembly  being  met,  u  the  Cid  is  called  upon  to  state 
his  grievances."  He  first  claims  the  swords  Colada  and  Ti- 
sona;  which  are  restored  without  hesitation.  He  then  de- 
mands restitution  of  all  gifts  made  to  his  son9  in  law  on  their 
departure;  and  they,  rejoiced  at  so  easy  a  condition  of  peace, 
deliver  them  up.     "  The  Cid  then  rises  a  third  time." 

'  Justice  and  mercy,  ray  lord  the  king,  I  beseech  you  of  your 

grace ! 
I  have  a  grievance  left  behind,  which  nothing  can  efface  : 
Let  all  men  present  in  the  court  attend  and  judge  the  case 
Listen  to  what  these  counts  have  done  and  pity  my  disgrace* 
Dishononr'd  as  I  am,  I  cannot  be  so  base 
But  here  before  I  leave  them,  to  defy  them  to  their  face. 
Say  Infants,  how  had  I  deserv'd,  in  earnest  or  in  jest, 
Or  on  whatever  plea  you  can  defend  it  best, 

That  you  should  rend  and  tear  the  heart-strings  from  my  breast. 
I  gave  you  at  Valencia  my  daughters  in  your  hand, 
I  ^ave  you  wealth  and  honours,  and  treasure  at  command  ; 
Had  you  been  weary  of  them,  to  cover  your  neglect, 
You  might  have  left  them  with  me,  in  honour  and  respect : 
Why  did  you  take  them  from  me,  dogfc  and  traitors  as  you  were  ? 
In  the  forest  of  Corpes,  why  did  you  strip  them  there? 
Why  did  you  mangle  them  with  whips,  why  did  you  leave  them 

bare, 
To  the  vultures  and  the  wolves,  and  to  the  wintry  air  ? 
The  court  will  hear  your  answer,  and jud^e  what  you  have  done 
I  say  your  name  and  honour  henceforth  is  lost  and  gone/ 
The  count  Don  Garcia  was  the  first  to  rise, 
4  Wecrave  your  favour,  ray  lord  the  king,  you're  always  just  and 

wise  ; 
The  Cid  is  come  to  your  court  in  such  an  uncouth  guise, 
He  has  left  his  beard  to  grow  and  tied  it  in  a  braid, 
We  are  half  of  us  astonished,  the  other  half  afraid. 
The  blood  of  the  counts  of  Carrion  is  of  too  high  u  line 
To  take  a  daughter  from  his  house,  though  it  were    for  a  concu- 
bine. 
A  concubine  oraleman  from  the  lineage  of  the  Cid, 
They  could  have  donenoother  than  leave  them  as  they  did. 
We  neither  c  ire  for  what  he  says  nor  fear  what  he  may  threat/ 
Willi  that  the  noble  Cid  rose  up  from  his  seat, 
He  took  his  beard  in  his  hand,  '  If  this  beard  is  fair  and  even, 
1  must  thank  the  Lord  above,  who  made  both  earth  and  heaven  ; 
It  has  been  cherished  with  respect,  and  therefore  it  has  thriven  : 
It  never  suffered  an  affront  since  the  day  it  first  was  worn, 
What  businesfc,  c<  unt,bave  you  to  speak  of  it  with  scorn? 

•vre 
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It  never  yet  was  shaken,  nor  plucked  away  nor  torn, 
By  Christian  nor  by  Moor,  nor  by  man  of  woman  born  ; 
As  yours  was  once,  sir  Count,  the  day  Cabra  was  taken  ; 
When  I  was  master  of  Cabra  that  beard  of  yours  was  shaken, 
There  was  never  a  footboy  in  my  camp  but  twitch'd  away  a  bitr 
The  side  that  I  tore  off  grows  all  uneven  yet/ 

This  very  curious  altercation  continues  through  some 
pages,  and  terminates  in  a  challenge,  made  by  three  cham- 
pions on  the  part  of  the  Cid  against  the  two  infants  and  their 
uncle.  The  king  confirms  the  challenge  $  and  the  Cid, con- 
fiding in  the  justice  of  his  cause,  then  takes  his  leave  and 
returns  to  Valencia.  The  time  and  place  of  combat  being 
appointed  by  the  king,  the  preparations  made,  and  solemn 
entrance  of  the  combatants  are  next  described. 

'  Three  weeks  had  been  appointed,  and  now  they  are  past  away5 
The  champions  of  the  Cid  are  ready  at  the  day  : 
They  are  ready  in  the  field  to  defend  their  master's  right, 
The  noble  king  is  with  them  to  protect  them  with  his  might, 
They  waited  in  the  place  for  two  days  and  a  night, 
Beh<»ld  the  lords  of  Carrion  where  they  appear  in  sight  ; 
They  are  coming  with  an  host  of  their  kindred  and  their  clan, 
With  horses  and  with  arms,  and  many  a  valiant  man  ; 
If  they  could  meet  with  them  apart,  or  take  them  unaware, 
In  dishonour  of  the  Cid  to  have  slain  his  champions  there. 
The  thought  was  foul  and  evil,  but  yet  they  did  not  dare, 
Tor  fear  of  the  king  Alfonso  that  had  them  in  his  care, 
That  night  they  watch'd  their  arms  and  past  the  hours  in  prayer. 
The  night  is  past  and  over,  the  day  begins  to  break. 
Great  was  the  throng  of  folk  who  for  that  battle's  sake,  • 

Flock'd  in  on  every  side,  assembled  for  the  fight, 
And  many  a  man  of  arms  and  many  a  wealthy  knight. 
There  is  the  king  Alfonso  with  all  his  power  and  might 
To  keep  down  force  and  wrong,  and  to  defend  the  right. 
The  champions  of  the  Cid  are  all  of  good  accord, 
They  are  arming  themselves  together  like  vassals  of  one  lord. 
The  Infants  of  Carrion  are  arming  themselves  apart, 
Count  Garcia  sits  advising  them,  and  keeps  them  in  good  heart. 
They  bring  a  plea  before  the  king  and  they  pretend  a  right, 
That  those  two  trenchant  swords  should  not  be  used  in  fight, 
1  The  swords  Colada  and  Tison,  which  the  Cid's  champions  wore  ; 
They  repentof  their  imprudence  when  they  gave  them  up  before, 
They  were  earnest  in  their  plea,  but  they  could  not  succeed, 
You  might  have  kept  them  for  yourselves    to  serve    you  in  your 

need, 
If  you  have  other  good  ones  make  use  of  them  instead. 
Infants  of  Carrion  !  Hear  me  and  take  heed  : 
You  must  approve  your  honour  by  some  manly  deed, 
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Go  forth  into  the  field,  and  shew  a  valiant  heart, 

For  nothing  will  be  wanting  upon  the  champions'  part. 

If  you  are  conquerors  in  the  fi&ht,  you    will    purchase    grea 

nown, 
If  you  are  beaten  and  disgrae'd,  the  fault  will  be  your  own. 
For  this  business  was  jour  seeking,  as  has  been  seen  and  shown. 
The  Infants  of  Carrion  are  beginning  to  repent  ; 
The  lordship  of  Carrion  with  its  honours  and  its  rent, 
Its  mansions  and  its  lands,  they  would  have  given  all 
Could  they  command  the  past  to  redeem  it  ;in<t  recall. 

'  The  champions  of  the  Cid,  clad  in  their  warlike  weed, 
The  king  is  gone  to  see  them,  and  wish  them  well  to  speed. 
*  Sir,  we  kiss  your  hands  as  our  good  lord  and  sire, 
To  have  you  judge  and  umpire  is  all  that  we  require. 
Defend  us  in  all  right,  assist  us  not  in  wrong  ; 
The  friends  of  the  lords  of  Carrion  are  numerous  and  strong 
We  cannot  guess  their  couueils,  nor  how  they  will  behave. 
To  the  good  Cid  our  master  the  promise  thai  you  gave, 
To  defend  us  and  protect  us,  this,  sir,  is  all  we  crave, 
So  long  as  right  and  justice  are  found  upon  our  part :' 
1  That  will  I,'  said  the  king,  \  with  all  my  soul  and  heart.' 
Their  horses  are  brought  to  them,  coursers  strong  and  fleet, 
They  sign  their  saddles  with  the  cross,  and  leap  into  the  seat; 
Their  shields   are  dianging  at  their  necks  with  bosses  broad  and 

sheen, 
They  take  their  lances  in  their  hands,  the   points  are   bright  and 

keen, 
A  pennon  at  each  lance,  the  staves  were  large  and  stout, 
And  many  a  valiant  man  encompass'd  them  about. 
They  rode  forth  to  the  field  where  the  barriers  were  set  out, 
The  champions  of  the  Cid  are  agreed  upon  their  plan, 
To  fight  as  they  had  challeng'd,  and  each  to  charge  his  man, 
There  came  the  lords  of  Carrion  with  their  kindred  and  their  clan; 
The  king  has  appointed  heralds  for  avoiding  all  debate, 
He  spoke  aloud  amongst  them  in  the  field  where  they  sate. 
4  Infants  of  Carrion!  attend  to  what  I  say : 
You  should  have  fought  this  battle  upon  a  former  day, 
When  we  were  at  Toledo,  but  you  would  not  agree  ; 
And  now  the  noble  Cid  has  sent  these  champions  three, 
To  fight  in  the  l.nds  of  Carrion,  escorted  here  by  me. 
Be  valiant  in  your  right,  attempt  no  force  nor  wrong  , 
If  any  man  attempt  it,  he  shall  not  triumph  long, 
He  never  shall  have  rest  or  peace  within  my  kingdom  more.* 
The  Infants  of  Carrion  are  now  repenting  sore  ; 
The  heralds  and  the  king  are  foremost  in  the  place, 
They  clear  away  the  people  from  the  middle  space  : 
They  measure  out  the  lists,  the  barriers  they  fix  : 
They  point  them  out  in  order,  and  explain  to  all  the  six  : 
1  If  y ou-are  forced  beyond  the  line  where  they  are  fix'd  and  traced 
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You  shall  he  held  as  conquered,  and  beaten  and  disgraced/ 
Six  lances  length  on  either  side  an  open  space  is  laid, 
They  share  the  field  between  them,  the  sunshine  and  the  shade. 
Their  office  is  perform'd.  and  from  the  middle  space, 
The  heralds  are  withdrawn,  and  leave  them  face  to  face. 
Here  stood  the  warriors  of  the  Cid,  that  noble  champion, 
Opposite  on  the  other  side,  the  lords  of  Carrion  ; 
Earnestly  their  minds  are  fist,  each  upon  his  foe  ; 
Face  to  face  they  take  their  place,  anon  the  trumpets  blow. 
They  stir  their  horses  with  the  spur,  then  lay  their  lances  low, 
They  bend  their  shield  before  their   breasts,  their  face  to  the  sad- 
dle bow, 
Earnestly  their  minds  are  flkt,  each  upon  his  foe. 
The  hea\  ens  are  overcast  above,  the  earth  trembles  below, 
The  people  stand  in  silence,  gazing  on  the  show.' 

We  cannot  follow  our  entertaining  poet  any  further  into 
the  heat  of  the  combat.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  terminates  at 
each  encounter  to  the  glory  of  the  Cid  and  Ins  champions, 
and  the  severe  and  just  punishment  of  the  dastardly  Infants 
and  their  uncle,  in  p.  311  we  find  a  note,  discussing  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  truth  of  tins  singular  story. 
Mr,  Southev  maintains  the  affirmative  side  of  »he  'question  ; 
but  his  principal  argument  being,  l  the  improbability  that  so 
improbable  a  tale  should  ever  have  been  invented/  we,  know- 
ing the  BtTahge  vagaries  of  human  fancy,  must  beg  leave  to- 
tally to  dissent  from  the  conclusion  which  he  draws.  The 
same  argument,  according  to  Mr.  Southey's  mode  of  rea*- 
soning,  would  prove  inconlestibly  the  '  magic  wonders'of  his 
own   Thalaba,  and  thewanderings  of  his  Cambrian  prince. 

The  remainder  of  the  Cid's  life  does  not  present  us  with 
many  events  of  considerable  interest.  ■  In  his  declining  years 
he  lias  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  his  injured  daughters 
happy  in  husbands  more  deserving  ol  them  than  the  Carrion 
scoundrels,  and  of  a  rank  not  less  exalted  than  that  of  heirg 
to  the  crownsof  Navarre  and  An  agon.  At  last  the  good  old 
man  die*  quietly  in  his  palace  of  Valencia*  full"  of  years  and 
honour,  and  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  his  heard  never  having 
been  plucked  by  hand  profane.  But  we  must  not  om.it  to 
mention  some  of  the  surprising  adventures  which  befel  him 
after  death.  A  few  days  subsequent  to  that  event,  king  Bu- 
car  (his  an  lie  at  and  most  powerful  enemy]' invaded  the 
kingdom  ol  Valencia  with  the  most  formidable  host  that  he 
had  ever yeteucountered.  The  Cd,  having  been  forewarned 
of  this  pen!  by  an  apparition  of  St.  Peter,  had  lefi  instruc- 
tions in  his  last  will  in  what  manner  his  surviving  friends 
were  to  face  it,  and  according  to  these  instruction*, 
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'  On  the  sec  be  had  departed,  Oil    Dhz  placed  the 

body  upon  a  ri  •  saddle,  and  this  saddle  with  the  body  upon 

it  he  put  upon  ;    and  he  dressed  the    body    111    a  g'imbux   of 

fine  sandal  next  th  \  skin.  And  he  took  two  boards  and  fitted  them 
to  the  body,  on.  to  fhe  breast  and  the  other  to  the  shoulders  ;  these 
were  so  hollowed  out  and  fitted,  that  they  met  at  the  sides  and  under 
the  anib,  and  the  hind  one  came  up  to  the  poll,  and  the  other  up  to 
the  beard  ;  nnd  these  boards  were  fastened  into  the  sadale,  so  that 
the  body  could  not  move.' 

Thus  accoutred,  (according  to  a  costume  which  we  cannot 
but  suspect  was  designedly  imitated  by  the  attendants  of  a  cer- 
tain 1'imoiis  governor  of  Baraiaria,who  (some  centuries  alter) 
dressed  Up  their  livinir  master  to  meet  a  similar  emergency) 
the  dead  Cid  was  fattened  firmly  to  his  horse  Babieca,  and, 
with  his  sword  Tisonain  his  hand, and  the  bishopjHieio.iymo 
and  trusty  Gil  Diaz  at  his  side,  was  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
army  to  encourage  hisown  men  and  intimidate  the  enem\\  The 
event  fully  answered  the  invention.  Heaven  did  not  fail 
to  send  suitable  allies  for  the  relief  of  the  illustrious  corse; 
full  70,000  knights,  as  white  as  snow,  with  flaming  swords, 
being  seen  by  tne  Moors  to  come  against  them  on. the  part 
of  the  Christians.  Of  six  and  thirty  kings  who  came  with 
king  Bucar,  twenty  and  two  were  slain,  besides  a  certain 
negress  queen  whose  skill  in  archery  had  been  firmly  relied 
upon  by  the  pagan  invaders.  All  who  did  not  perish  on  the 
field  were  driven  into  the  sea,  except  a  few  who  contrived  to 
mount  (according  to  Buonaparte's  phrase)  *■  their  wooden 
horses'  and  course  back  over  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Bar- 
bar  v  coast. 

It  seems,  nolwitbstanding  this  glorious  victory,  that  the 
surviving  companions  of  the  Cid  could  not  mnke  up  their 
minds  to  trust  to  a  repetition  of  the  same  extraordinary  fa- 
vours from  above  ;  since,  very  shortly  after,  they  deemed  it 
expedient  to  abandon  Valencia  (of  which  the  great  bulwark 
was  now  no  more)  and  accordingly,  mounting  the  Cid  again 
upon  his  horse  Babieca  as  before,  commenced  th>ir  journey 
in  grand  cavalcade  towards  Burgos.  Here,  at  last,  the  wan- 
dering corpse  was  committed  to  its  place  of  rest, in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Pedro  de  Cardena;  only  the  king  (who  came  to 
do  honour  to  the  occasion)  would  not  allow,  even  then,  of 
its  being  laid  in  a  coffin  ;  directingit,for  the  greater  respect, 
to  be  fixed  in  asiuing  posture,  in  the  ivory  chair  which  had 
been  so  prized  by  him  when  alive,  and  seated  at  the  right 
side  of  the  high  altar.  In  this  position  it  remained  ten  years, 
being  so  well  embalmed  that  during  all  that  time  it  exhibited  a 
fresh  and  comely  countenance  to  the  admiring  beholder.Then, 
and  not  before,  the  nose  began  to  change  colour ;  and  on  the 
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first   appearance  of  this  token,  care  was  taken  to   inter   the 
corpse  like  those  of  other  christians. 

Of  its  subsequent  translations  we  cannot  now  enter  into 
the  detail,  referring  our  readers  for  satisfaction  on  those  im- 
portant points  to  the  book,  which  is  sufficiently  explicit  in 
the  account  of  them,  as  also  of  the  good  lives  and  pious  ends 
of  Dona  Ximena,  the  horse  Babieca,  and  the  converted 
Jews  Gil  Diaz,  and  Diego  Gil,  together  with  the  miracle 
operated  by  the  Cid's  beard  to  redeem  the  last  mentioned 
character  from  the  deadly  errors  of  the  circumcised  race.But 
we  must  not  forget  to  say  that  the  Cid  had  not  yet  fought 
all  his  battles.  His  death  took  place  w  on  the  29th  of  May, 
in  the  year  iOyfJ,"  (the  73d  of  his  life).  On  the  1 6th  of  July, 
12!<2  was  fought  the  great  battle  ofNavas  deToloso  by  king 
Alfonso  Vlll.  of  Castile,  against  the  Miramamolin  of 
Africa. 

*  'Ihe  night  before  the  battle  was  fought,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
a  mighty  sound  was  heard  in  the  whole  city  of  Leon,  as  if  it  were 
the  trump  ot  a  great  army  passing  through.  And  it  passed  on  to 
the  royal  monastery  of  St,  Isidro,  and  there  was  a  great  knocking 
at  the  gate  thereof,  and  they  calied  to  a  priest  who  was  keeping  vi- 
gils in  the  church,  and  told  him,  that  the  captains  of  the  army 
whom  he  heard  were  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz  and  count  Ferran  Gonzales, 
and  that  they  came  there  to  call  up  king  Don  Fei  rando  the 
great,  who  lay  buried  in  that  church,  that  he  might  go  with  them 
to  deliver  Spain.  And  on  the  morrow  that  gr.at  batt  e  was  fought, 
wherein  60,000  of  the  misbelievers  were  slain,  which  was  one  of 
the  greatest  and  noblest  battles  ever  won  over  the  M^ors*.'  p.  3.52. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  principal  part  of  this  work  has 
lerl  usjo  so  great  a  length  in  our  preceding  observations,  as 
to  leave  us  no  room  for  saying  any-thing  about  the  notes 
which  are  welded  to  it,  but  that  they  contain  a  great  deal  of 
very  curious  matter,  the  result  of  IVlr.  Southey's  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  old  romances  and  legendary  histories 
of  the  Spanish  nation. 

Concerning  the  introduction  prefixed  by  Mr.  Southey  to 
his  chronicle,  it  may  perhaps  be  expected  of  us  to  treat 
rather  more  particularly  :  but,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  have 
felt  ourselves  disappointed  in  the  perusal  of  it.  It  appears 
to  us  to  be  filled  with  many  trite,  and  some  ill-founded,  ob- 
servations, put  together  without  much  thought  or  study,  and 


*  This  Monkish  fable,  in  which  there  is  something  very  awful  and  striking 
to  the  im:iginati'  n,  has  been  handled,  not  unsuccessfully,  "by  the  author  of 
V  the  seven  champions  >f  Christendom,"  where  St.  George  rises  out  of  his 
grave  to  fight  the  bntileof  t>is  son*,  ami  discomfits  au  innumerable  host  of 
pagans  by  whom  they  veie  almost  overwhelmed.     Rev, 
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tending  very  little,  if  at  all, to  illustrate  the  real  character  of 
the  times  or  of  the  people.  1 1  embraces  a  much  wider  sphe        f 
historical  retrospect  than  the  subject   seem3  to  demand, 
iu  our  opinion,  by  aiming  at   much  more  than   is  at  ail  ne- 
cessary, accomplishes  nothing. 


Art.  VI. — Cottle  s   FaH  of  Cambria,  concluded  from  p.  y6. 

ELEANOR  de  Montford,  the  betrothed  of  the  gallant 
Llewellyn, is  picked  up  by  an  English  cruiser  on  her  -a  v  to  the 
court  of  Snowdon,  and  brought  to   Glosler  castle  e 

escort  of  the  gallant  earl  of  Warwick,  who,  being  oblige 
aitendthe  king  at  Chester, leaves  her  to  the  care  of  one  Talbot 
(by  what  historical  or  heraldic  ri^ht  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  constantly  designated  as  the  recreant  earl  of 
Gloster,*)  and,  in  so  doing,  ignorantly  exposes  her  to  the 
solicitations  of  an  infamous  debauchee.  Talbot  is  such  a 
man  as  never  existed  any  where  but  in  extravagant  and  un- 
natural romances;  a  compound  of  every  vice  under  Heaven 
with  the  reputation  of  virtue  ;  a  beaten  coward  with  the 
fame  of  the  most  exalted  bravery.  Eleanor  manfully  resists 
the  temptations  and  assaults  of  this  incarnate  Belial  till  the 
return  of  her  champion  ^Varuick,  who,  discovering  the  in- 
jury offered  her,  challenges  the  plausible  villain,  and  over- 
comes and  disgraces  him  in  fair  combat.  The  whole  of  this 
episode  tend-;  to  no  end  whatever;  since  Talbot  contrives 
notwithstanding  to  retain  his  credit  with  king  Edward  ;  and 
therefore  its  only  purpose  seems  to  be  the  opportunity  it  af- 
fords the  poet  of  describing  a  solemn  duel  according  to  the 
laws  of  chivalry. 

Earl  Warwick,  having  foiled  the  infamous  ravisher,  can 
think  of  no  better  device  to  save  the  honour  of  his  fair  charge 
from  further  insults,  than  by  inviting  her  to  accompany  him 
in    his    projected  conquest  of    Dinevawr.f     The    unlucky 


*  The  earldom  of  Gloster  was,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  II.  to  that  of 
Edward  III.  uninterruptedly  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Clare.  Valence 
was  himself  pari  ot'  Pembroke,  and  there  was  no  other  baron  of  that  name.  Hu- 
bert <!•  ist 2 <J  years  before  Edward  the  I.  's  accession.  The  father 
pf  Eleanor  de  Montford  was  earl  of  Leicester,  not  of  Lancaster,  and  he  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Evesham,  not  of  Worcester.  In  such  a  poem  as  this,  where  every 
other  species  of  merit  is  out  of  the  question,  we  may  be  allowed  to  notice  such 
repeated  instances  of  delinquency  against  the  easy  rules  of  historical  precision. 

|  A  new  name,  we  believe,  for  S«utb  Wales.     It  used  to  be  called  Dehewbarth; 
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Llewellyn,  meanwhile,  hears  of  the  clanger  of  his  betrothed, 
and  of  her  confinement  in  Gloster  castle.  His  love  gets  the 
be-tterof  his  generalship;  and,  casting  Folard  and  Dundas 
aside,  he  decamps  by  night  from  the  strong  hold  in  which  he 
bad  entrenched  himself,  to  wait  the  coming  of  the  English 
powers,  and  having  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  his  princi- 
pality with  the  utmost  dispatch  and  secresy,  appears  on  a 
sudden  with  a  small  but  daring  force  before  the  walls  of 
Gloster.  Here,  however,  his  valour  stands  him  in  little 
stead.  Gloster  is  taken,  not  by  Cambrian  courage,  but  by 
the  treachery  of  a  certain  knight  of  the  garrison,  whose 
speeches  throughout  the  poem  Mr.  Cottle  always  thinks  pro- 
per to  introduce  by  such  phrases  as  *  the  waggish  knight/ 
*  the  merry  jester,'  &c.  epithets  which,  we  conceive,  are  de- 
signed, like  marginal  notices  in  a  German  play,  to  instruct 
the  reader  in  what  places  he  ought  to  exert  the  risible  mus- 
cles of  his  face,  and  without  which  he  would  be  entirely  at  a 
loss  whether  to  laugh  or  look  solemn. 

To  be  brief,  however,  Gloster  is  taken,  and  Llewellyn  has 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  bird  flown,  and  the  pleasure  of 
trudging  back  again  to  Snowdon  jiist  as  wise  as  he  came. 
The  brave  Talbot  hides  himself  in  a  ditch  and  runs  away  as 
bard  as  he  can  drive  to  Chester, where  he  bullies  our  English 
Justinian  into  a  most  easy  belief  of  his  gallant  and  glorious 
defence,  and  receives  a  high  command  in  the  army  that  he 
may  revenge  on  the  Dee  or  Conway  the  injury  lie  had  just 
sustained  on  the  Severn.  The  remaii  der  of  the  poem  (con- 
sisting ol  full  fifteen  books,  good  epicineasure)  contains  the 
various*  operations  of  the  campaign,  marches  and  counter- 
marches, battles,  sieges,  wounds,  death,  and  long  speeches, 
with  as  little  diversity  ol  interests  either  poetical  or  historical 
as  can  well  be  imagined  possible  in  so  ample  a  compass. 
The  ill-weavcd  ambition,  the  desertion,  repentance,  and  ho- 
nourable death  of  prince  David,  Lleweliyri'sycuuger  brother, 
amount, nearer  than  any  other  incidents, to  an  exception  from 
this  general  characU  rof  the  work.  The  re-union  of  Eleanor 
to  her  Llewellyn,  the  last  actions  and  death  of  that  hero,  and 
the  consequent  despair  and  melancholy  fate  of  his  long-lost 
and  late-found  bride,  would  oi  course  be  expected  to  exhi- 
bit every  vaney  ol  passion  or  interest,  and  tiie  author  is  en- 
titled to  very  high  braise  for  his  ingenuity  in  so  carefully  and 
successfully  avoiding  what  every  body  would  have  thought 
it  impossible  to  miss.  Nor  is  less  credit  due  to  him  tor  the 
perfect  coolness  which  (with  Gray'sode  immediately  before 

and  D'mevawr  or  Dynevor  we  apprehended  to  have  been  only  the  castle  (near  Caer- 
uxar  then),  in  which  the  princes  of  Dehewbarth  held  tkeir  customary  residence. 
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liim)  he  has  contrived  to  display  in  the  episode  of  the  massa- 
cre of  the  bards.  We  must  not,  however,  omit  to  state  that  the 
guilt  of  this  atrocious  action  is,  by  poetical  licence,  removed 
from  the  shoulders  of  Edward  and  thrown  on  tiiose  of  two 
recreant  generals,  Venables  and  Talbot,  who,  we  are  happr 
to  gay,  meet  at  length  with  the  retribution  due  to  their 
crirv, 

We  have  already  stated  what,  in  otir  opinion,  is  the  radical 
and  systematic  defect  of  Mr.  Cottle's  fable  ;  the  confusion  of 
vice  and  virtue,  the  palliation  of  tyranny,  the  equalization  of 
generous  patriotism  and  unprincipled  aggression.  Th'S  glar- 
ing vice  is  no  "here  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  winding-up  of 
the  poem;  Llyr  arch,  the  venerable  and  enthusiastic  bard, the 
friend  of  Llewellyn  (his  benefactor  and  his  lawful  sovereign,) 
thesole  sole  survivor  of  his  brethren  slaughtered  in  Mona, 
the  wise,  the  virtuous,  the  unambitious,  the  patriotic  Llyrarch, 
accepts  a  place  at  the  court  of  the  oonqueror,and  condescends 
to  tune  his  harp  for  the  entertainment  of  his  banqueting  no* 
bles.     Unlike  the  captive  Israelites, 

Whose  holy  strain 
Was  too  pure  for  Heathen  land, 

the  good Llyrarch  is  vastly  civil  and  condescending;  a  true  ci- 
tizen of  the  world,  with  a  just  preference  of  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt  over  the  spring-water  and  manna  of  the  desert.  The 
poem  concludes  with  a  long  lyric  effusion  of  this  prince  of 
rational  poets,  in  which  he  contrives  to  lavish  on  his  '  grand 
pacificator'  as  much  of  the  oil  of  adulation  as  the  meanest 
deputy  of  the  '  conservative  senate'  ever  poured  out  on  the 
head  of  the  august  Napoleon.  We  are  far  from  attributing 
any  unworthy  motive  to  Mr.  Cottle;  .but  should  his  *  Fall  of 
Cambria'  ever  find  its  way  into  France,  (an  event,  which, 
nevertheless,  we  deem  rather  improbable)  we  think  thjs 
'  union-song'  of  Llyrarch  would  look  too  much  like  a  hint 
of  his  readiness  to  accept  the  office  of  poet-laureat  to  the 
imperial  court  whenever  the  *  great  Western  Family'  shall 
happily  become  united  by  the  subjugation  of  these  obstinate 
and  rebellious  islands. 

We  have  said  nothing  respecting  the  versification  of  this 
poem,  intending  to  conclude  bur  account  of  it  with  a  few 
extracts  which  we  mean  to  select  in  the  most  impartial 
manuer,  to  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  its  merits  for 
themselves. 

For  this  purpose,  we   first  select   the  interview  between 
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Llewellyn  and  Llyrarch  the  bard  in  the  eighth  book.  The 
prince  of  Wales  is  in  the  middle  of  his  unlucky  expedition 
to  G luster  castle  ;  and  we  should  in  fairness  state  that  the 
scene  is  preceded  by  a  long  train  of  moral  reflection,  which 
must  be  supposed  to  have  made  already  some  impression  of 
solemnity  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

1  Now  to  a  craggy  vale 
Slow  they  descend.     It  seem'd  the  lonely  spot 
Where  Nature  after  overwhelming  toil, 
Retired ko -rest,  and  there,    in  secrecy, 
Stretched  her  fair  limbs,  unrobed— so  bleak,  so  wild, 
Both  far  and  near  were  seen,   wood  and  wild  rock, 
Save  where  a  stream  appeared  as  some  huge  snake, 
Winding  its  course,   thro'  trees  and  towering  crags  ; 
Now  lost,    then  manifest,  and  urging  on, 
Like  earnest  traveller,   his  unknown  way. 
Upon  this  watft  of  ages,   sand  and  stone, 
And   ptbblts  numbeiiess  (so  long  unmoved 
'1  hat  the  thin  blade,   in  its  green  infancy 
Peep'd  here  and  there,   enjoying  its  brief  hour, 
Till  the  next  torrent,  from  the  mountains  came.) 
Ken  here  Llewellyn  pitch' d  his  evening  tent. 

4  In  the  faint  distance,  iu  !   a  form  appears, 
Now  slow,   beside  the  water  course  he  conies! 
His  long  white  beard,   his  garb  of  frosty  hue,     * 
The  patient  firmness  ol  his  tread,  unmoved 
By  warrior  and  bright  lance,  all  speak  a  man 
High  in  the  orders  of  intelligence. — 
A  bard  !   his  harp  he  bears.  Revcrenc'd  of  all, 
The  ranks  retire  as  he,  slow  passes  by, 
And  onward  to  the  prince  he  walks.      No  voice 
Welcomes,  whose  presence  gladdens  every  heart. 
Llewellyn's  tent  he  finds.      He  enters  in. 
Cambria's  high  lord  bend*  at  the  revered  form, 

Thus  he  address'*!  him,   6cc. 

****** 

The  bard  replied — "  Prince,  father  of  thy  realm 
My  name  is  Llyrarch.     Thou  dost  deign  to  ask 
(In  this  contemplative  and  soothing  hour) 
My  state  and  habitudes  ;   know, 'mid  these  hills, 
?\nd  by  the  side  of  the  loud  water-fall, 
Roaming  along,  alone,  I  love  to  stray, 
To  muse  in  silence,  to. survey  the  cloud 
Sailing  thro*  air,  portentous,  lowering,  dark, 
Then  hear  the  winds,  then  mark  the  furious  storm 
Fiercely  assault  some  towering  pinnacle, 
Buried  in  mists  and  clouds  ;  anon  survey 
The  rushing  torrent,  bearing  in  its  course 
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Deep-rooted  trees  and  rocks  precipitous, 

Weltering  along  the  channel  of  the,  flood. 

I  love  to  lift  my  head  amid  the  storm, 

And  on  some  brow  a  ghostly  spectacle, 

Mark  the  blue  lightnings  bursting  'neath  my  feet. 

With  oft  repeated  flash,  then  'mid  the  gloom, 

Succeeding,  and  that  veils  all  forms  in  night, 

Hear  the  loud  thunder,  from  th'  aspiring  hills 

Reverberate,  stilling  the  mountain  winds, 

And  bearing  far  the  wrath  of  Deity. 

These  scenes,  the  rougher  movements  of  the  soul% 

Now,  in  some  mood,  calm,  thoughtful  and  alone, 

I  love,  upon  a  still  and  star-light  eve, 

To  wander  forth,  to  mark  the  hosts  of  Heaven  ; 

To  view  the  tranquil  Moon,  sailing  on  high, 

Sole  empress,  thro'  the  spangled  canopy  ;  — 

To  mark  surrounding  forms,  sleeping  serene 

In  the  mild  beam,  high  hill  and  mountain  bare 

Tipp'd  with  faint  light,  and  rock,  and  drowsy  stream 

Murmuring  along,  with  here  and  there  some  wave 

Unseen,  tho'  nigh,  sounding  with  sudden  dash 

Harmonious  gliding  o'er  its  rocky  bed  ; 

Whilst  oft  (by  th'  list'ner  heard)  in  louder  note 

Th*  up-leaping  fish  urged  from  his  limpid  haunt, 

Bypassing  night-fly,  or  the  feathery  moth, 

Moves  the  dull  air  ;  no  other  sound  to  break 

The  awful  stillness,  save  Night's  tuneful  bird, 

Or,  faintly,  at  long  intervals,  the  wolf, 

Shaggy  and  gaunt  and  with  a  ravenous  howl 

Scaring  the  forests:  then  the  plaintive  harp, 

Gently  I  sweep  ;  its  solemn  sounds  augment 

Night's  calming  influence,  and,  a  sanctity 

O'er  all  things  cast,  mountain  and  wood  and  stream. 

No  pampered  appetites,  I  seek  alrme 

Nature's  plain  fare  ;  my  drink  the  crystal  stream; 

My  food,  divided  with  the  birds  of  Heaven. 

A  world  of  toil  and  turmoil,  once  I  knew, 

Corroding  and  ungenial  ;  better  fonn'd 

For  silent  meditation,  and  the  walk 

Of  meek  eyed  peace  and  mild  humanity. 

The  shade  I  loved,  to  touch  the  chord  unseen, 

To  gather  up  the  fleeting  forms  of  mind, 

Which  haunted  me,  new  visaged   visitants, 

Both  'mid  the  Hay,  and  at  the  hour  of  night, — 

When  thro'  all  worlds  imagination  roam'd, 

And  shaped  ideal  things  and  called  them  true. 

And,  bathed  in  holy  phantasies,  to  w»ke 

New  strains,  with  harp  and  voice,  and  till  thy  soil, 

O  poesy  !   was  fny  peculiar  joy*. 
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Where  at  the  last,  haply  some  humble  flowers, 

I  hoped  might  rise,  (courting  no  idle  gaze, 

E'en  for  no  alien  pleasure,  for  itself) 

The  daisy,  or  the  valley's  spotless  pride, 

And  one  perchance,  with  bloom  of  amaranth, 

No  more  involved  in  tempest,  I  survey 

The  wild  careering  of  the  multitude 

Unmoved,  save  with  concern  and  pity  true, 

Which  ever  thrives  for  all  my  fellow  kind, 

Yet,  their  pursuits,  soul  withering,  I  behold 

Far  off,  like  one  who  hath  small  sympathies 

With  common  things.     Honors  and  cankering  gold, 

The  smiles  or  frowns  of  the  world's  mighty  men, 

I  heed  them  not.     My  harp  is  my  delight, 

God  my  support,  and  Nature  a  rich  feast 

On  which  1  banquet,  and  find  nourishment. 

Prince !  go  thy  way  !  Heaven  prosper  thy  designs  ! 

Make  this  thine  arm  strong  to  subdue  thy  foesj 

And  give  our  land  peace  and  prosperity. 

Now  for  my  wanderings  wild.     All  joy  be  thine  \%. 

Our  next  extract  shall  be  from  the  beginning  of  the  25th, 
and  last  book,  which  will  in  some  sort  seem  as  evidence  to 
the  truth  of  our  parallel  between  the  hero  Edward  and  the 
canting  Napoleon,  as  well  as  justify  our  censure  of  Mr,. 
Cottle  for  throwing  away  the  best  opportunities  and  sacrL 
fieing  real  pathos  to  the  pernicious  affectation  of  simpli- 
city. 

•  They  reach  the  spot,  where  stretch M  upon  the  earth 
Llewellyn  lay.     His  sword  was  by  his  side. 

One  hand  still  grasp'd  it,  whilst  the  other  lay 
O'er  the  broad  buckler,  that  halfpropp'd  his  head: 
And  still  the  blood  slow  trickled  from  his  wound. 
Edward  with  awe  looked  on.      He  turn'd  aside. 
The  tear  would  fall  !  the  anger  ©f  his  heart 
Vanish'd,  and  only  pity  sojourn'd  there. 
4  He  was  a  gallant  man,'  Edward  exclaimed; 

*  Had  we  been  friends,  /  could  have  luv'd  him. 
His  heart  was  noble,  and  his  arm,  for  might, 
None  have  surpass'd.     Bravery  hath  many  claims  ! 
Living  thou  wastirty  enemy,  but,  dead, 

Yea,  I  will  call  Llue  friend,  SfC   §c. 


-*  0  chieftains  !  I  henceforth  uill  study  peace  !  &c.  &c. 

At  last,  after  much  more  of  the  same  pitiful  stuff, 

1  To  Doibadurn,  and  to  the  captive  hosts, 
Edward  now  hastens,  Warwick  by  his  side, 
W/th  noble  earls,  and  gallant  knights  and  squires. 
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The  gates  they  enter.     All  their  joy,  display, 
Save  the  sad  captives  who,  in  avenues, 
Like  yew  trees  stand,  (thp  guardians  of  the  dead, 
Dark  cheerless,  while  creation  smiles  around.) 
'Mid  loud  acclaim,  ami  with  heart  speaking  smiles 
Edward,  triumphant  hails,  friend  after  friend, 
Escaped  the  fight,  dearer  for  perils  past. 
Turning  (aside)  to  Warwick's  earl    he  spake: 
Where  dwells  that  damsel,  Warwick,  of  whose  fame, 
Oft  I  have  heard  ?  earl  Warwick  sigh'd  and  said 
Alas!  poor  Eleanor!   anguish  supreme 
Hangs  heavy  on  her  heart.     Iler  lord  is  dead! 
The  rose  is  faded,  and  the  drooping  maid 
Now  asks  for  solitude."     Edward   replied, 
*'  Where  is  she  ?  one  whose  heart  Llewellyn  prized,', 
I  must  respect.''     Earl  Warwick  bow'dand  spake, 
*•  I  will  conduct  thee  to  the  sorrowing  maid/' 

1  The  windings  of  the  castle  now  are  pass'd. 
The  door  unfolds,  earl  Warwick  entering  ciies, 
14  O  Eleanor  !  Edward  our  king  is  near!" 
The  maiden,  from  the  couch  whereon  she  lay, 
Gently  her  head  upraised,  then  sank  again. 
Edward  approach'd  and  spake.     *'•  Maiden  revered, 
Say  !   can  I  prove  that  thou  hast  yet  a  friend  V* 
No  voice  is  heard — a  death-like  silence  reigns — 
Once  more  thus  Edward  spake.     ii  My  queen  is  nigh, 
To  her  the  sorrowful  are  ever  dear. 
She  will  respect  the  child  of  Lancaster. 
Forget  the  past,  futurity  may  smile." 
The  maiden  rose.     Eaj!  Warwick  hasten'd  near 
Trembling,  he  held  her  hart  1.     With  earnest  eye, 
fie  gazed  at  Eleanor.     Sue  strove  to  speak, 
Slowly  at  length  she  said  !   "  I  thank  thee,  O  king! 
No  aid  canst  thou  afford.     My  \*ants  are  o'er! — 
I  have  a  deadly  sickness  at  my  heart! 
Lead  me  away  I  [ 

1  Toward  the  refreshing  breeze 
With  earnest  tenderness,  iihich  gave  to  looks 
The  aovfspure  language,  Warwick  led  her  forth. 
Edwar.j  the  while  paced  sorrowful  the  "floor. 
Earl  Warwick  enters.    '«  Ah  !   thou  art  more  sad  I" 
The  king  awaits  the  tidings  which  he  bears, 
His  hands  out-stretch'd  !    Trembling,  earl  Warwick  cried," 
"  My  Eleanor  is  dead  \  Her  heart  hath  burst — 
Her  rkarth  of  tears  is  o'er  !" 

If  we  were  asked  for  a  general  character  of  Mr.  Cottle"* 
poetry,  we  should  say  that,  at  the  best  he  resembles  very 
strongly  the  better  style  of  Wordsworth;  but  that  the  com* 
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parison  is  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter  gentleman,  who 
has  infinitely  more  originality  and  more  true  poetical  feel- 
ing, Mr.  Cottle's  vices  are  also  of  a  kindred  stamp- 
tedious  minuteness  of  description  (hardly  ever  producing 
the  effect  of  a  picture);  in  sentiment,  an  utter  disproportion 
between  the  cause  and  the  impression ;  an  affected  simpli- 
city of  ideas,  a  forced  inversion  of  language,  a  sickly,  va- 
pourish, metaphysical  sort  of  sensibility — but  here  on  ihe 
other  hand  Mr.  Cottle  is  injured  by  the  comparison  !  for,  us 
we  think  his  genius  is  not  equal  to  Wordsworth's,  so  neither 
has  it  tempted  him  to  commit  so  many  and  so  glaring  ex- 
travagances. In  one  quality  only,  the  art  of  writing  sono- 
rous nonsense,  Mr.  Cottle  must  be  universally  allowed  to  ex- 
cel all  his  contemporaries. 


Art.  VIL — Modern  State  of  Spain,  translated  from  the 
French  of  I.  F.  Bourgoing,  formerly  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary from  France  to  the  Court  of  Madrid,  fyc.  3  Vols.  Svo. 
with  a  4to.  Atlas.     Stockdale. 

IT  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  literary  history  of  the  present 
day,  that  the  task  of  catering  for  the  public  in  the  article  of 
mental  recreation,  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  book- 
sellers. Until  the  breaking  out  of  the  recent  disturbances 
in  Spain,  therefore,it  did  not  occur  to  these  redoubted  cham- 
pions of  learning,  that  Spain  was  a  country  at  all  worth 
Is uowing  any  thing  about,  or  that  Bourgoing  was  an  author 
worth  translating.  It  is  to  this  influence  of  the  trade,  in 
matters  of  learning,  that  we  may  ascribe  our  almost  total 
ignorance  for  many  years  of  one  of  the  best  topographical 
works  of  modern  days. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution,  its 
leaders,  like  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  had  their  emissaries 
in  every  court  in  Europe.  They  saw  the  importance  of 
watching  the  secret  workings  in  the  minds  of  foreign 
princes  and  their  ministers,  and  appointed  men  to  diplo- 
matic situations,  who  were  statesmen  and  philosophers. 
With  whatsuccess  they  fixed  upon  M.  Bourgoing  for  their 
minister  at  Madrid,  his  readers  will  have  ample  means  of 
ascertaining. 

In  his  introduction  he  gives  a  coup  d'ceil  of  the  merits  of 
his  predecessors,  who  have  visited  Spain  as  travellers  and 
authors.  Twiss,  Swinburne,  and  Townshend  are  reproached 
With  innnmerable  faults,  while  Peyron,  Chantereau,  and  a 
few  othtr  French  writers,  are  extolled  as  models  of  imita- 
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lion.  So  far  M.  Bourgoing  exercises  bis  judgment,  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  allow  him  to  indulge  in  a  partiality 
for  his  own  countrymen  ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  show,  by 
a  kind  of  side  wind,  the  superior  advantages  possessed  by 
himself,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  the  whole  of  the  article 
to  the  unhallowed  pen  of  the  bookseller  who  purchased 
his  manuscript. 

M.  Bourgoing  first  visited  Spain  in  1777  •  he  was  then 
secretary  to  the  French  embassy,  sent  to  Madrid  with  a  view 
to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  Spanish  court,  on  the  subject 
of  the  revolution  in  America.  The  picture  presented,  at  his 
first  entrance  into  Spain,  was  by  no  means  prepossessing. 
Tl^yehicles  for  the  conveyance  of  travellers,  resembled 
the  dray  of  an  English  brewer,  and  the  cattle  harnessef 
to  it,  were  denominated  mules;  but  from  their  starved  and 
emaciated  appearance,  Linnaeus  himself  would  have  been 
puzzled  in  the  attempt  to  give  them  an  appropriate  classifi- 
cation. The  badness  of  the  roads  next  exercises  the  phi- 
losophy of  M.  Bourgoing;  but  all  these  evils  only  serve  him 
as  pegs,  upon  which  to  suspend  some  panegyrics  upon  M. 
Florida  Blanca,  the  Spanish  prime  minister,  and  upon  this 
occasion  our  author  makes  his  debut  as  a  politician. 

During  twenty  years  of  his  administration,  this  true  pa- 
triot, Florida  Blanca,  was  occupied,  not  in  extending  the 
colonial  acquisitions  of  his  country,  by  expeditions  against 
unoffending  Indians,  but  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
population  in  the  mother  country.  Roads,  bridges,  and 
canals,  were  the  improvements  by  which  he  hoped  to  intro- 
duce industry  and  civilization  among  a  people,  besotted  for 
many  ages  by  the  rankest  superstition,  and  held  in  subjec- 
tion and  ignorance  by  an  impolitic  and  tyrannical  form  of 
government.  Amid  all  his  good  qualities,  however,  M. 
Bourgoing  discovers  that  Florida  Blanca  was  never  sincere 
in  his  attachment  to  French  principles,  and  no  sooner  does 
our  travelling  charge  d'affaires  make  this  discovery,  than 
means  are  taken  at  the  court  of  Madrid  to  supplant  him  in 
the  royal,  favour.  That  bad  minister  of  a  bad  king,  the  prince 
of  the  peace  is  then  called  in,  and  matters  are  subsequently 
managed  so  smoothly,  that  our  author  has  no  further  cause 
of  complaint.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  tracing  events 
to  causes,  may  perhaps  discover  the  seeds  of  the  miseries 
which  have  been  since  entailed  upon  Spain,  in  the  intrigues 
so  candidly  avowed  by  Bourgoing  and  his  associates. 

Atler  a  few  such  episodes,  or  digressions,  M.  Bourgoing 
resumes  his  route^  His  character  of  the  Biscayans  does 
them  great  honour.     He  avows  that   they  had    at  all  times 
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displayed  a  repugnance  to  French  principles.  The  revo- 
lutionary sans  culottes,  of  the  year  1793,  attempted  to 
fraternize  the  Biscayans  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet :  the 
shores  of  Biscay  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  vive  la  re- 
publique  ;  the  Biscayans  flew  to  arms,  and  drove  the  inva- 
ders from  their  province.  The  saine  spirit  of  independence 
which  animated  them  against  a  foreign  enemy,  has  also 
frequently  broken  out  in  partial  revolts  against  the  man- 
dates of  the  Spanish  monarch?,  from  whom,  at  intervals, 
they  have  wrested  important  concessions. 

The  Biscayans  regard  themselves  as  the  genuine  descend- 
ants of  ancestors  who  bled  in  defence  of  their  mountains, 
and  waged  a  successful  war  against  the  enemies  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  in  the  persons  of  the  Moors.  They  consider 
themselves  as  being  ennobled  above  all  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  they  carefully  preserve 
the  etiquette  of  thedistinctions  which  they  have  thus  assumed. 
They  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  Spanish  monarch  by  the 
title  of  king  :  (  My  lord,  and  your  lordship/  are  the  only 
distinctions  they  observe  when  addressing  his  majesty  ;  and 
their  taxes  are  scrupulously  denominated  benevolences  or 
free  gifts. 

Our  author  concludes  his  panegyric  with  a  comprehen- 
sive assertion  that  Biscay  is  the  asylum  of  liberty,  indepen- 
dence, industry,  and  honour  !  He  invites  misanthropy  to 
visit  Biscay  in  order  to  be  convinced  that  patriotism  is  not 
an  empty  name  ! 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  following  M.  Bourgoing 
while  pourlraying  the  Spanish  character,  because  it  is  some- 
what singular  that  of  all  the  provinces  in  Spain,  Biscay  has 
been  the  least  renowned  in  the  present  struggle  for  every 
thing  connected  with  national  independence  and  national 
honour;  who  could  doubt  after  this  description  that  the 
French  legions  would  have  forced  the  passage  of  the  Bidas- 
soa,  over  the  lifeless  trunks  of  proud  and  haughty  patriots, 
imtead  of  being  hailed  by  congratulatory  deputations  from 
time-serving  alcaldes,  and  worthless  grandees  I 

The  devotion  exhibited  by  a  muleteer  previous  to  the 
mounting  the  coach-box,  next  furnishes  us  with  a  picture 
of  the  state  of  religion,  and  perhaps  of  morals,  among  the 
lower  orders  in  Spain.  This  class,  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, composes  the  greatest  part  of  those  called  patriotst  in 
the  vocabulary  of  our  modern  news-writers.  The  ragged 
member  of  the  whip  club  in  Spain  pulls  out  a  greasy  rosary, 
and  throws  himself  upon  his  knees,  in  the  mud,  at  the  feet 
of  his  mules.     After  calling  upon  all  the  saints  in  the  ca- 
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lendar  by  name,  to  be  propitious  to  bis  journey,  he  mounts 
his  seat,  and  his  cattle  set  off  at  lull  speed  to  the  usual 
music  ef  the  whip.  Bridles  are  a  luxury  it  seems  not  yet 
introduced  into  Spain,  for  when  the  team  attempts  to  lake 
a  shorter  route  by  plunging  into  a  deep  river,  or  precipitat- 
ing themselves  from  a  rocky  eminence,  occurrences  not  at 
all  unusual,  the  charioteer  is  obliged  to  descend  from  the 
dicky,  and  drag  his  refractory  stud  into  the  beaten  track, 
it  happens  sometimes,  however,  that  all  his  attempts  to  con- 
troul  them  are  unavailing,  and  this  clumsy  vehicle  is  over- 
turned and  dashed  to  pieces,  to  the  no  small  injury  of  the 
dead  and  live  stock  it  contains. 

<3n  such  an  emergency  an  English, or  even  a  French  posti- 
lion, would  naturally  assist  his  passengers  in  their  endeavours 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  fragments  of  the  post- 
chaise:  not  so,  however,  with  a  Spanish  muleteer.  His 
iirst  care  is  to  see  that  his  rosary  is  safe,  and  then  delibe- 
ly  squatting  himself  on  the  ground,  he  discharges  impreca- 
tions on  the  '  canonized  bones'  of  all  the  defunct  patrons  of 
Spain,  until  he  has- exhausted  the  blasphemous  and  impious 
maledictions  with  which  the  Raman  liturgy  has  furnished 
him.  Poor  Saint  Barbara  is  devoted  by  this  modern  Pn;u-ton 
to  gratify  the  lust  of  his  infernal  majesty,  and  our  Lady  of 
the  Pillar  is  consigned  to  the  embraces  of  all  the  devils  in 
Pandemonium  ! 

After  traversing  Biscay.,  our  author  enters  JIava,  which 
he  describes  as  a  dirty  province,  although  he  apostrophises 
the  inhabitants  for  the  virtues  connected  with  hospitality. 
The  plains  of  Castile  then  extend  themselves  before  the  eyes 
or  the  traveller,  but  they  present  a  monotonous  picture  of 
glooms  sterility.  Unlike  the  plains  or  Marathon,  they  ex- 
cite no  recollections  by  which  to  compensate,  in  the*' mind's 
eve,'  for  their  want  of  physical  beauty  ! 

The  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Castile  exhibit  the  most 
finished  portraits  of  human  wretched  nes-s,  and  we  arrive  at 
Burgos  only  to  be  shocked  with  the  contrast  excited  by  the 
extremes  of  riches  and  poverty.  The  cathedral  and  the  re- 
sidences of  the  monks  are  described  as  magnificent  beyond 
description;  while  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  betray  the 
absence  of  every  common  comfort;  Burgos  is  finely  situated 
in  the  midst  of  fertile  vallies,  but  their  vegetation  is  destined 
to  feed  a  population  of  monks,  from  whom  the  labourer  is 
contented  to  receive  as  an  alms  that  bread  winch  he  and  his 
children  have  earned  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows! 

Burgos,  in  short,  exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  the  truth  of 
the  Hudibrastic  axioinj  that 
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*  Jesuits  never  took  in  hand, 

To  plant  achuich  in  barren  land/ 

Valladolid  is  described  as  having  more  claims  upon  the* 
interest  of  the  traveller  than  Burgos.  It  has  to  boast  of  an 
university  and  a  patriotic  society.  There  are  also  some  ap- 
pearances of  industry  among  the  inhabitants,  and  their  sta- 
ple article  of  commerce  is  madder,  which  is  cultivated  in 
great  abundance.  Valladolid  has  a  cathedral,  and,  of  course, 
an  immense  number  of  monasteries,  filled  with  male  and 
female  devotees. 

Salamanca  has  now  lost  its  reputation  as  an  asylum  for 
learning,  but  in  proportion  as  the  votaries  of  science  disap- 
peared, those  of  the  catholic  religion  usurped  their  place,  and 
it  may  now  be  regarded  as  '  Salamanca  the  holy  !*  It  has 
twenty- five  convents,  fourteen  of  which  are  filled  with  fe- 
males. All  these  receptacles  of  human  weakness  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  quantity  and  respectability  of  their 
relics.  The  bones  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins  shewn  at 
Cologne  are  a  mere  handful  to  the  piles  exhibited  at  Sala- 
manca. 

At  Segovia,  the  antiquarian  will  be  gratified  with  the 
Moorish  architecture  of  the  Alcazar  and  the  cathedral. 
Trajan's  aqueduct,  which  still  exists  here,  and  is  adapted  to 
its  original  purpose  of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water, 
will  also  attract  the  notice  of  a  learned  stranger. 

Seerovia  being  famous  for  wool,  naturally  leads  M.  Bour- 
going  to  discuss  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards  with  respect  to 
that  staple  article  in  their  national  industry.  Of  ail  the  ob- 
stacles which  have  obstructed  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
Spain,  not  even  excepting  the  evils  in  the  train  of  Catholi- 
cism, none  have  been  more  effectual  than  those  produced  by 
the  operation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Mesta. 

This  is  a  kind  of  junta  composed  of  rich  landed. proprie- 
tors, who  have  acquired  a  right,  partly  by  prescription,  and 
partly  by  statutes,  of  pasturing  their  flocks  of  sheep  indis- 
criminately upon  the  estates  of  every  person  in  Spain.  If 
a  landed  proprietor  be  not  a  member  or  the  Mesta  so  much 
the  worse,  his  pastures,  and  perhaps  his  vineyards,  are 
doomed  to  be  devoured  by  immense  herds  of  Merinos,  which 
pay  him  a  visit  at  stated  periods  of  the  year;  and  his  own 
flocks  are  not  allowed  a  similar  indulgence  in  return.  The 
higher  ranks  have  contrived  to  exclude  the  middle  classes 
of  proprietors  from  all  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  Mesta, 
and  the  hardships  thus  entailed  on  them  are  visited  on  the 
lower  classes  in  their  turn. 

M.  Bourgoing  appears  to  great  advantage  in  pointing  out 
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the  sources  of  the  misery  tof  he  population  in  Spain,  and 
his  materials  have  been  collected  with  an  industry  which 
we  seldom  witness  in  a  French  writer.  He  is  also  peculiarly 
happy  in  managing  subjects  comparatively  dry.  and  passes 
from  topic  to  topic  with  a  gracefulness  which  banishes 
ennui  and  listlessoess  from  his  readers. 

From  Segovia  and  the  Spanish  Merinos  he  proceeds  to  St. 
Ildefonso,  one  of  the  most  romantic  retreats  ever  embellish- 
ed by  the  sunshine  of  royalty.  His  description  of  the  gardens 
and  palace  is  always  lively,  and  sometimes  elegant.  The 
vicinity  of  the  royal  residences  produces  some  details  upon 
the  nobility  of  Spain,  which  are  comparatively  uninteresting. 
An  extensive  creation  of  nobles  took  place  after  the  accession 
of  the  Princeof  the  Peace,  but  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
the  new  peers  were  all  foreigners.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
line  of  policy,  from  that  period  all  the  Spanish  embassies 
to  foreign  courts  were  rilled  by  foreigners.  Are  we  to  ascribe 
this  singularity  to  measures  of  policy  or  rather  tjo  a  state  of 
degradation  into  which  the  Spanish  grandees  had  sunk,  to 
the  total  exclusion  of  genius  and  learning  from  their  order? 
The  cortes,  or  parliament  of  Spain  is  described  as  the 
ruins  of  a  noble  bulwark  erected  by  a  free  people  against 
the  subsequent  encroachments  of  their  sovereigns.  It  is  now 
vox  et prcBterea  nihil.  The  kings  of  Spainrhave  been  in  the 
habit  for  two  centuries  past  of  levying  taxes  by  ordonances, 
to  which  they  attach  a  declaration  that  they  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  they  had  been  issued  by  the  Cortes  !  The 
Spanish  parliaments  are  of  course  never  called  together. 

The  various  characters  who  have  occupied  the  diplomatic 
bureaus  of  Spain  for  the  last  twenty  years,  next  pass  in  re- 
view before  us.  M.  Bourgoing,  like  a  good  courtier,  praises 
the  whole  indiscriminately.  Don  Pedro  Cevalios  is  accused 
of  owing  his  rise  to  his  marriage  with  a  female  relation  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  palace  of  the  Escurial  introduces  the  subject  of  the 
amusements  of  the  court,  and  here  we  cannot  help  remark- 
ing, that  the  same  barbarity  which  is  displayed-™  the  bull- 
fights is  conspicuous  even  in  the  held  sports  of  the  Spaniards. 
An  immense  concourse  of  peasants  assemble  several  days 
previous  to  a  royal  shooting  match,  for  hunting  it  cannot  be 
called.  The  occupation  of  these  ragged  wretches  consist- 
ed in  driving  herds  of  terrified  deer  and  other  animals  into 
an  inclosure,  where  they  were  pent  up  for  a  few  days  with- 
out food  until  it  pleased  the  King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies, 
to  take  the  unmanly  diversion  of  shooting  the  unfortunate 
animals  by  dozens  in  cold  blood. 
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The  convent-of  the  Escurial  is  described  as  rich  and  mag- 
nificent beyond  comparison,  and  the  monks  are  said  to  be 
an  exception  to  monks  in  general:  for  they  are  polite,  affa- 
ble, and  enlightened.  They  are  accused  of  the  crime,  how- 
ever, of  being  *  scandalously  rich,'  an  imputation,  by  the 
bye,  which  King  Joseph  Napoleon  did  all  he  could  to  obli- 
terate during  his  short  residence  among  them.  The  de- 
scription of"  the  pictures  and  antiques  of  the  Escurial  is  en- 
tertaining, the  shelves  of  the  library  groan  under  Arabian, 
manuscripts,  which,  for  the  sake  of  literature,  we  shall  have 
no  objection  to  see  transferred  from  the  present  lazy  posses- 
sors to  the  French  Institute. 

The  subject  of  the  inquisition  is  next  treated  by  our  au- 
thor, with  a  freedom  which  does  honour  to  his  heart  as  a 
man,  and  m  language  dictated  by  sensibility  and  philan- 
thropy. We  blush  for  humanity  when  we  inform  our  read- 
ers that  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  whole  family  of  indus- 
trious and  peaceable  Moors,  father,  mother,  children,  and 
grandchildren,  were  committed  to  the  flames  amid  the  tri- 
umphant yells  of  thousands  of  cannibals,who  displayed  over 
the  heads  of  their  victims,  the  banners  of  that  religion  which 
teaches  us  to  live  in  peace  and  good-will  with  all  men. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  affecting  in  the  little  history 
of  these  unhappy  Moors  ;  they  had  been  settled  at  Bar- 
celona many  years  as  silk-weavers,  and  the  articles  they 
sold  were  of  a  superior  quality  to  those  of  their  neighbours. 
A  jealousy  was  of  course  created  ;  the  holy  office  lent  its 
barbarous  assistance,  and  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition  were 
the  precursors  of  an  auto  da  fe,  which  deprived  the  coun- 
try of  some  of  it?  most  valuable  subjects. 

It  is  but  a  tew  years  since  a  poor  Jew  was  put  to  death  in 
the  same  way  in  one  of  the  principal  cities  in  Spain.  He 
was  convicted  of  being  a  jew,  an  apostate,  a  heretic,  and 
of  wavering  in  the  faith  ! 

In  1780,  a  female  was  burnt  alive  at  Seville  for  witchcraft 
by  a  sentence  o\  the  holy  office. 

A  most  interesting  narrative  of  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
the  Inquisition,  is  given  in  the  history  of  M.  Olavede, one  of 
the  most  enlightened  characters  in  Spain,  if  not  in  Europe, 
and  which  engages  a  large  portion  of  M.  Bourgoing's  at- 
tention. 

The  greater  part  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  with 
details  upon  the  commerce,  the  army  and  navy  of  Spain, 
with  a  general  statistical  account  of  her  resources  in  popu- 
lation, finances,  &e.  which  are  the  less  interesting  to  an 
English' reader,   because   all  these  objects  are  upon  the  eve 
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of  regeneration.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
priesthood  and  the  nobles  (comprising  nearly  one  third  of 
the  whole  population)  were  wholly  exempt  from  taxes  and 
military  service  under  the  ancient  regime. 

The  influence  of  the  catholic  superstition  upon  the  minds 
of  all  classes  in  Spain,  is  described  by  M.  Bourgoing  in  the 
following  animated  and  lively  manner  : 

*  When  the  holy  sacrament  is  carried  any  where,  a  little  bell  an- 
nounces its  approach.  Immediately  all  business,  all  entertainment, 
all  pleasure,  is  suspended ;  and  every  one  continues  on  his  knees 
till  it  is  past.  Even  Protestants,  who  look  upon  this  homage  as  a 
species  of  idolatry,  have  much  ado  to  dispense  with  it.  So  far  there 
is  nothing  more  than  what  is  conformable  to  the  faith  and  doctrine 
of  the  catholic  religion  ;  but  when  the  ludicrous  appears,  it  is,  as  I 
have  seen  more  than  once  at  Madrid,  when  the  Host  passes  a  play- 
house. As  soon  as  the.  little  bell  is  heard,  the  play  is  instantly 
stopped.  Spectators  and  actors,  whatever  their  parts,  Moors, 
Jews,  and  even  Devils*,  all  without  exception  turn  towards  the 
door  that  leads  to  the  street,  and,  kneeling,  remain  in  that  position 
as  long  as  the  bell  can  be  heard  ;  and  it  requires  not  a  little  self- 
command  to  check  an  inclination  for  laughter. 

1  Another  custom  which  must  appear  singular  to  an  observer,  even 
if  he  is  himself  a  catholic,  is  to  see  on  certain  days  notice  fixed  on 
the  churches  to  this  effect :  Oy-se  saca  amino, ;  •«  To  day  souls  are 
released  from  purgatory."  On  the  eve  and  the  day  of  All-souls, 
this  delivery  is  universally  announced  with  the  most  doleful  pomp. 
The  churches  are  hung  with  black.  The  tombs  are  opened.  A 
coffin,  covered  with  olack,  and  surrounded  with  wax  lights,  is  pla- 
ced in  the  nave  of  the  church;  and  in  xme  corner,  figures  in  wood 
representing  the  souls  of  the  deceased  are  half  way  plunged  into  the 
flames.  To  succeed  in  drawing  from  purgatory  those  for  whom  they 
interest  themselves,  they  pray  a  long  time  with  great  fervour  ;  and 
passing  afterwards  rapidly  from  these  charitable  funereal  employ- 
ments to  every  worldly  recreation,  the  day  is  finished  by  a  jovial 
banquet,  the  principal  dish  of  which  is  called  (repasses,  a  kind  of 
cake  made  of  flour,  butter,  and  aniseed. 

'In  almost  every  catholic  country  these  customs  prevail,  and  tend 
to  cast  a  ridicule  upon  devotion  :  but  in  none,  except  perhaps  in 
Italy,  are  they  so  frequent  and  universal  as  in  Spain. 

*  Without  being  charged  with  impiety,  or  even  philosophy, (which 
with  certain  people  are  synonymous,)  I  believe  a  man  may  avow 
that  the  custom  observed  at  the  door   of  the  church  of  St.  Anthony, 


1  I  do  not  exaggerate  :  One  day  during  the  p'-vfurmance  of  the  play  called  The 
devil  turned  preacher,  a  very  whimsical  piece,  where  the  devil  is  introduced  into  a 
convent  in  the  dress  of  a  monk,  the  Sacrament  passedjust  at  the  time  the  pre. 
tended  monk  was  on  the  stage,  and  he  was  obliged  to  kneel  as  well  as  the  others, 
which  of  course  stopped  the  performance  for  some  minutes. 
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on  the  day  of  his  fest rval,of  dpi  ving  horses  and  mules  in  great  solemnity 
to  partake  of  a  small  quantity  of  oats,  which  a  priest  has  sanctified 
by  his  benediction,  and  which  is  to  preserve  these  beasts  from  sick- 
ness all  the  year,  is  not  sound  religion 

*  Preserving  all  due  respect  for  the  catholic  religion,  one  cannot 
but  be  surprised  at  the  strange  inconsistency  of  those  who  profess 
it,  at  the  little  conformity  there  is  in  their  lives  and  actions  with  their 
religious  ceremonies.  This  contradiction  is  extremely  general  in 
Spain,  and  few  classes  of  people  are  exempt  from  it.  I  shall  not 
speak  of  the  coachmen,  who  when  they  mount  their  box;  cross  them- 
selves, and  mutter  a  few  prdyfefg,  which  are.  instantly  followed  by 
those  energetic  phrases  with  which  they  animate  the  ardour  of  their 
horses.  But  I  will  mention  their  makers,  who,  for  their  part,  repeat 
an  anthem  almost  always  to  the  Virgin,  even  when  they  are  going  to 
pay  very  profane  visits.  Shall  I  add  what  I  have  heard  from  s  ome 
wags,  whose  veracity  however  I  will  by  no  means  answer  for, — that 
if  they  meet  a  rival  in  a  cow!,  on  the  staircase,  they  ask  of  him  ab- 
solution beforehand  for  the  same  kind  of  sin  which  he  himself,  to  his 
great  regret,  is  going  to  commit. 

4  The  monkish  habit  is  so  respected  that  a  preservative  virtue  is 
attributed  to  it,  even  beyond  this  life,  whatever  irregularities  may 
have  been  Committed  under  it.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  the  dead  buried  in  a  friar's  dress,  and  conducted  in  this  manner 
with  their  face  uncovered,  which  is  almost  the  general  custom  in 
Spain.  The  Franciscan  habit  is  the  object  of  a  marked  predilec- 
tion in  the  devotion  of  the  deceased.  The  convents  of  this  order 
have  a  special  warehouse  appropriated  to  this  posthumous  wardrobe. 
There  is  such  a  sale  of  these  habits,  that  a  stranger,  who  was  only  a 
few  months  at  Madrid,  without  being  informed  of  this  singular  cus- 
tom, and  seeing  nothing  but  Franciscans  interred,  expressed  to  me 
his  surprise  at  the  prodigious  number  of  them  in  that  city,  and  ask- 
ed me  seriously,  if  their  community,  whatever  iheir  number,  were 
not  entirely  carried  off  by  this  violent  epidemic. 

'  In  the  same  manner  that  the  monkish  habit  accompanies  some 
ti*  the  grave,  it  rises  with  others  from  the  cradle.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  see  gamboling  in  the  streets,  little  monks  of  the  age  of  four 
or  five  years.  Sometimes  the  parents,  whose  whimsical  vow  they 
thus  expiate,  take  the  liberty  of  exercising  their  paternal  severity 
under  this  holy  robe  :  but  that  is  perhaps  the  only  outrage  the  ha- 
bit receives  in  Spain  ;  and  these  innocent  creatures  are  the  only 
monks  who  submit   to  the  austerities  of  penance. 

*  Besides  this  a  certificate  of  confession  is  required  from  every  faith- 
ful catholic,  native  as  well  as  stranger,  which  must  prove  that  he 
has  observed  the  precepts  of  the  church  dining  Lent;  a  very  idle 
measure,  because  it  is  so  very  easy  to  procure  them  without-  accom* 
plishing  the  formalities  they  require;  because  they  are  sold  in  the 
market  like  all  other  articles  ;  because  tlie  jiiics  de  joie  (v?ho  have 
numerous  correspondents)  have  always  to  sell  again  to  the  bearer 
those  they  have  obtained  gratis,  it  is  easily  guessed  how, 
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'One  of  the  most  familiar  gestures  of  the  Spaniards  is  the  sign  of 
the  cross.     It  iseve.n  their  manuer  p/ expressing  their  surprise  when- 
ever tfiey  hear  any  thing  extraordinary,   pronouncing  at    the  samo 
time  the  name  of  Jetus.     At  each  flash    of    lightning    they  repeat 
.   antf  even  cross  their   mouth  with  their  thumb   when  they 
:   '  i  ery  step  they  take,  it  may  be  said,  is  marked  with  a  grimace 

1  When  you  enter  a  house,  unless  you  wish  to  be  considered  as  im- 
pious, or,  what  is  still  worse,  a  heretic,  you  mu^t  begin  with  these 
words,  Ave  Mar  fa  purissitna;  to  which  you  will  certainly  receive 
this  answer,  sin  peccaao  concebida.  There  is  still  fixed  every  year 
at  the  church  doors,  \hz  index,  or  the  list  of  those  books,  especially 
foreign,  of  which  the  Holy  Office  has  thought  proper  to  interdict 
the  reading  on  pain  of  excommunication.  But  many  of  them  cer- 
tainly have  not  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  this  proscription.  What 
respect  can  we  have  for  the  thunder  of  the  church,  when  it  is  hurl- 
ed only  by  caprice  or  ignorance?  Can  the  impious,  or,  if  you 
please,  the  philosophers,  wish  for  any  other  means  to  render  it  con- 
temptible. 

'  Finally,  that  tribunal,  secretly  appreciated  by  a  good  number  of 
wise  men  in  the  country,  the  Inquisition,  is,still  honourably  leceiv- 
ed  by  a  great  part  of  the  nation.  It  has  still  its  tremendous  forms, 
itsfamiliers,  even  in  the  most  exalted  classes,  and  sometimes  its 
victims,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

c  Let  us  be  just,  at  the  hazard  of  wounding  the  prideof  those  who 
are  too  ticklish,  and  desire  nothing  but  praise  without  restriction, 
and  declare  without  calumny  that  Spain  is  stiil  the  birth-place  of 
mummery,  and  the  land  of  fanaticism  and  superstition.' 

After  this  gloomy  picture  of  one  part  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, the  author  appears  before  his  readers  as  a  man  of 
gallantry,  and  apostrophises  the  Spanish  ladies  in  the  amo- 
rous strains  of  a  love-sick  novcllist.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
doing  injustice  to  M.  Bourgoing  not  to  present  him  before 
our  readers  in  a  character  which  he  seems  to  have  assumed 
with  exultation  :  if  he  has  been  too  luxuriant  in  his  descrip- 
tion, his  long  residence  in  Spain,  added  to  the  natural  gaiety 
of  a  Frenchman  will  plead  his  excuse. 

'Jealousy,  that  odious  passion,  once  so  offensive  in  its  sr.spU 
cions,  so  injurious  and  crue!  in  its  precautions,  and  implacable 
in  its  resentment,  is  now  much  weakened  among  the  modern 
Spaniards.  If  in  Spain  the  lovers  are  tormented  with  suspicion, 
and  sometimes  too  severe  in  their  vengeance,  there  is  no  country  in 
Europe  that  can  boast  of  so  few  jealous  husbands.  The  women, 
who  were  formerly  deprived  of  all  intercourse,  who  could  hardly 
be  l«cn  through  the  jalousies  of  their  windows,  (which  certainly  owe 
their  name  to  the  vile  sentiment  of  htm  who  invented  them) — these 
tyomtn  now  enjoy  perfect  liberty.     Tjieir  ?ti?j  [mantillas,)  the  only 
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remains  of  their  ancient  slavery,  now  serve  no  other  purpose  tha-n 
to  defend  them  from  the  sun,  and  to  render  them  more  attrac- 
tive. A  tissue  at  first  invented  by  jealousy  now  belies  its  intention. 
Coquetry  has  made  it  one  of  its  mosc  seducing  articles  of  dress  ; 
and,  in  favouring  half-concealment,  has  indirectly  encouraged  the 
stolen  glances  of  love.  Those  lovers  who  breathed  the  tale  of  their 
disconsolate  sufferings  under  the  balcony  of  their  invisible  mistres- 
ses, and  had  no  other  witness  or  interpreter  than  their  guitar,  are 
now  only  to  be  found  in  plays  and  romances.  Conquests  are  be- 
come less  cruel,  and  less  dilatory,  and  husbands  are  become  more 
tractable,  the  women  more  accessible. 

*  The  sensation  which  you  experience  at  the  approach  of  a  handsome 
Spanish  lady  has  something  so  bewitching  that  it  baffles  description. 
Her  coquetry  is  more  open  and  less  restrained  than  that  of  other 
women.  She  cares  little  about  pleasing  the  world  in  general.  She 
esteems  its  approbation  much  more  than  she  courts  it  ;  and  is  per- 
fectly contented  with  one,  if  it  be  the  object  of  her  choice.  If  she 
neglects  nothing  which  is  likely  to  carry  her  point,  at  least  she  dis- 
dains affectation,  and  owes  very  little  to  the  assistance  of  her  toilet. 
The  complexion  of  a  Spanish  woman  never  borrows  any  assistance 
from  art.  Artjiever  furnishes  her  with  a  colour  which  Nature  has 
denied  to  her  by  placing  her  under  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun. 
But  with  how  many  charms  is  she  not  endowed,  as  a  compensation 
for  her  paleness  !  Where  can  you  find  such  fine  shapes  as  theirs; 
such  graceful  movements,  such  delicacy  of  features,  and  such  light- 
ness of  carriage  ?  Grave,  and  sometimes  at  first  sight  even  a  little 
melancholy,  when  she  casts  upon  you  her  large  black  eyes  full  of 
expression,  and  when  she  accompanies  them  with  a  tender  smile, 
insensibility  itself  must  fall  at  her  feet.  But  if  the  coldness  of  her 
behaviour  does  not  hinder  you  from  paying  your  addresses  to  her, 
she  is  as  decided  and  mortifying  in  her  disdain  as  she  is  seducing 
when  she  permits  you  to  hope.  In  this  last  case  she  does  not  suffer 
you  to  be  long  in  suspense,  but  perseverance  must  be  followed  by 
happiness;  and  this  line  from  a  well  known  poem, 

Nourri  par  l'espersnce,  il  meurt  par  les  plaisirs, 
cannot  be  applied  to  a  Spanish  lady. 

c  Perseverance  is,  Without  doubt,  pleasure  with  a  Spanish  woman  ; 
but  is  at  the  same  time  a  rigorous  and  slavish  duty.  Love,  even 
win!)  crowned  with  success,  requires  thatyou  belong  to  her  alone. 
The  man  who  has  enlisted  under  her  banners,  must  sacrifice  to  her 
sill  his  affections,  all  his  desires,  and  all  his  time.  He  is  condemn- 
ed, not  to  languor,  but  to  idleness.  Those  happy  mortals  whom 
the  Spanish  women  deign  to  subdue,  and  are  named  corttjosy  are 
less  disinteiested,  but  are  not  less  assiduous,  than  the  Italian  cicis- 
leos.  They  must  be  ready  to  prove  their  devotion  every  hour  of 
the  day;  to  accompany  their  beloved  to  the  promenade,  to  the 
theatre,  and  even  to  the  confessional.  More  than  one  tempest  dis- 
turbs the  serenity  qfs'jch  an  union  ;  the  slightest  incident  produces 
alarm;,  and  a  transient  wavering  is  punished  like  infidelity.     It  may 
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be  said,  (hat  in  Spain  Jealousy  has  tied  from  Hymen  to  take  re- 
fuge in  t  lie  bosom  of  Love;  and  that  it  belongs  more  particularly 
to  that  sex  which  seems  made  rather  to  inspire  than  to  experience 
it. 

4  To  be  brief.  The  bonds  of  a  handsome  Spanish  woman  are  less 
pleasant  to  support  than  difficult  to  avoid.  Their  caprices,  the  na- 
tural offspring  of  a  lively  imagination,  are  sometimes  obstinate  and 
unruly.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  with  those  transient  hu- 
mours the  constancy  of  most  of  the  Spanish  women  in  their  attach- 
ments. The  infatuation  which  they  occasion  and  which  they  ex- 
perience, so  different  from  all  extreme  situations  that  do  not  last 
long,  is  often  prolonged  much  beyond  the  ordinary  time  ;  and  I 
have  seen  in  this  land  of  ardent  passions  more  than  one  lover  die 
of  old  age.  iMav  not  th;s  apparent  contradiction  be  accounted  for 
from  their  religious  scruples,  ill  understood  as  they  almost  always 
are?  The  conscience  ol  a  Spanish  woman,  though  complaisant 
enough  to  permit  one  only  cuoiceat  which  her  duty  murmurs,  would 
it  not  be  frightened  with  a  succession  of  infidelities?  Does  she  rind 
for  the  first  an  excuse  in  her  frailty,  and  in  the  irresistible  vow  of 
her  heart,  that  draws  her  to  the  only  object  which  Nature  designed 
for  her  ?  Or  does  she  find  in  succeeding  attachments  the  sin  appear 
again  in  all  its  ugliness  ?  This  is  another  enigma  to  explain  in  the 
Spanish  women.  They  reconcile  their  inconsistency  in  morals  with 
the  minute  observance  of  religious  duties.  In  many  countries  these 
excesses  succeed  one  another  alternately.  In  Spain  they  are  inse- 
parable, as  well  among  the  men  as  the  women.  In  this  association 
of  the  most  incoherent  things,  their  object  seems  to  be  not  to  pre- 
vent scandal  or  to  change  their  conduct,  but  to  make  a  kind  of  com- 
pensation lor  their  faults. 

1  i  have  known  many  women,  abandoned  to,an  attachment  which 
their  duty  disproves,  surrounded  with  relics  and  scapularies,  bind 
trim  selves  by  the  most  insignificant  vows,  and  fulfil  them  with 
scrupulosity. 

1  I  believe  that  hypocrites,  the  true  Tartvffcs,  are  rare  in  Spain; 
but  this  fantastic  association  of  immorality  with  superstitious  prac- 
tices ismore  common  in  Spain  than  elsewhere. That  horrible  gift  which 
the  New  World  has  given  to  t'heOid,  is  become  in  Spain  the  patri- 
mony of  whole  famines,  and  the  degeneration  of  a  great  number  of 
illustrious  races  is  strikingly  visible.  This  plague,  which  seems  to 
have  become  very  common  here,  is  of  most  dangerous  consequence 
to  those  who  have  been  born  in  another  climate  ;  and  though  a 
thousand  charms  and  attractions  incite,  a  prudent  foreigner  will 
hesitate  before  he  bends  his  neck  to  this  dreadful  yoke. 

'Tiiisdqmivrty  is,  however,  not  so  general  as  the  libertine  would 
insinuate.    "There  ire, indeed,  in  Madrid  many  exemplary  families, 
faithful  spouses,  and  women  that  might  be  quoted  as   models  of  re- 
ye  and  decorum. ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  VII  I. — Modern  Medicine;  containing  a  brief  Expo- 
sition of  the  principal  Discoveries  and  Doctrines  that  have 
occasioned  the  recent  Advancement  of  Medical  Philosophy  : 
uith  Strictures  on  the  present  State  of  Medical  Practice; 
and  an  Inquiry  haw  far  the  Principles  of  the  healing  Art 
may  become  the  Subject  of  unprofessional  Research.  By 
David  Uxins,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, London,  and  Author  of  the  Medical  Articles  in  Dr. 
Gregory's  Encyclopedia,     8vo.     6s.     Tipper.      1008* 

DR.  U  wins  has  here  presented  us  with  some  agreeable 
small- talk  on  medicine,  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
it.  What  is  his  precise  object  we  profess  we  cannot  tell  ; 
hut  we  suppose  it  is  to  inform  the  good  people  of  Aylesbury, 
■where  he  has  lately,  we  believe,  taken  up  his  residence,  that 
they  have  a  doctor  of  no  common  stamp  come  among  them. 
The  object  (if  such  it  be)  is  at  least  very  innocent  :  and  as, 
from  the  specimen  of  his  talents  here  before  us,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  think  meanly  of  them,  we  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess. We  hope  that  his  book  will  nut  be  eon  lined  to  a  prin- 
cipal pane  of  die  window  of  the  bookseller's  shop  ;  may  it 
penetrate  into  the  parlours  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
principal  burgesses;  may  ail  the  ^urates  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes  read  and  admire  it;  and  finally,  may  its  author  be- 
come the  Magnus  Apollo,  not  merely  of  the  borough  of 
Aylesbury,  bm  of  the  whole  county  of  Bock iogh arm 

If  we  are  right  in  our  conjecture  concerning  the  motives 
which  have  given  rise  to  this  performance,  we  may  be  spared 
the  trouble  of  giving  a  laboured  analysis  of  its  contents. 
But  a  man  has  commonly  two  uioiives  in  all  the  actions  ot 
life  which  are  likely  to  invite  the  notice  and  remarks  of  his 
neighbours  :  one  the  piivate  and  real  motive,  the  other  the 
avowed  and  professed.  They  are  commonly  as  opposite  as 
light  and  darkness  :  as  most  men  carry  about  them  two  f  ice?, 
one  smooth  and  smiling  and  good-humoured  for  si  rangers 
and  holiday  visitors  ;  another  sour,  gloomy,  and  ill-natured 
for  the  service  of  their  wives  and  families.  Let  the  doctor 
then  speak  for  himself,  and  tell  us  what  he  would  have  the 
world  believe  to  be  the  object  of  his  writing. 

4  This  path  of  investigation  is  not  however  the  track  which  it  is 
my  attention  to  pursue;  and  it  is  merely  necessary  in  this  place  t<> 
i^peak  of  one  consequence  of  the  change  in  public  setitinrttiti  alluded 
to,  asit  relates  to  the  profession  of  medicine.  I  mean  the  establish- 
ment of  scepticism  upon  the  ruins  of  mystery.  Man  is  proverbial- 
ly prone  to  e.\tremes  and    to  error;  it  is  moreover  a  singular    fact, 
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that  the  same  constitution  of  mind  which  favours  implicit  belief, 
"  facilitates  also  the  influence  of  doubt.  Those  optics  which  are  most 
easily  dazzled  by  exterior  splendour,  and  artificial  colouring,  are 
by  this  process  blinded  to  the  interior  and  essential,  when  the  i 
n(Jr and  adventitious  arc  removed.  The  curtain  is  drawn,  and  all 
behind  it  \j  a  blank.  The  awfully  obscure  of  medicine  is  abrogated, 
and  therefore'  medicine  itself  is  a  mere  trick.' 

*  In  this  respect  we  find  the  history  and  fate  of  physic  to  bear  a 
pretty  exact  correspondence  with  that  calling,  the  objects  of  which 
are  incomparably  more  momentous  than  medicine  itself;  and  as  the 
r.  quisitions  of  the  times  summon  the  divine  not  to  assert  magisteri- 
ally, but  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  so  it  devolves 
upon  the  medical  professor  to  silence  cavil  and  crush  suspicion  by  a 
fair  and  op_n  avowal  of  his  claims  to  public  respect  and  confidence. 
To  appeal  then    from  the   misconception  of    the  ignorant,    and    the 
misrepresentation  of  the  inimical,   to  the  good  sense  and    candour  of 
the  public, was  my  principal  object    in    the  execution  of  the  present 
treatise,  which  is    intended    to  convey  such  information  respecting 
the  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  as,   while  it  instructs  the  pro- 
fessional  student,  shall    interest    the   man  of  general    intelligence; 
while  it   endeavours    to  collect  and  fashion  into  one   body  the  vari- 
ous members  of  which  modern  medicine  is  composed,   will   at    th« 
same   time,  attempt  to  mould  this  mass  into  such  form  as  not  to  ter- 
rify the  uninitiated    beholder* 

'  In  fine,  it  is  my  wish  to  give  such  a  general  view  of  the  medical 
art  as,  not  intended  solely  for  the  public,  shall  be  open  to  puhlic 
inspection  ;  to  stale  the  grounds  upon  which' is  argued  the  improved 
condition  of  this  art,  to  show  (i  that  medicine  need  only  be  better 
known  to  secure  the  esteem  of  mankind,"  and  to  draw  that  line  of 
-  distinction,  which  exclusively  of  artifice,  and  independently  of  in- 
terest, must  ever  divide  the  professional  from  the  popular  cultiva- 
tion of  medical  philosophy/' 

We  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Uwins  has  been  very  happy  m 
his  selection  of  topics  to  prove  the  superiority  of  modem 
over  ancient  medicine.  He  enters  upon  his  task  by  a  slight 
and  superficial  view  of  the  history  of  medicine.  M.  Cuba- 
uis  (a  sprightly  and  engaging  writer,  but  one  whose  learning 
is  very  confined)  seems  to  have  furnished  our  author  with  the 
meagre  catalogue  of  names  and  sects,  which  forms  his  se- 
cond chapter.  From  some  of  the  observations  in  the  third, 
entitled  a  *  Disquisition  on  the  nature  of  theory,'"  we  have 
derived  more  pleasuie.  We  have  seldom  seen  the  connec- 
tion between  theory  and  experience  more  happily  and  more 
strongly  expressed  than  in  the  following  words. 

*  To  experience,  is  to  know  ;   to  know  is  to  infer;  to  infer  is  to 
reason  ;  and  to  reason  is  to  systematize.      A    system,  in  its   ; 
signification  is  not  then  an  invention,  but   a  scheme  which  unites 
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many  things  in  order,and  it -is  thus  impossible  not  to  systematize;  for 
to  learn  we  must  not  merely  observe,  but  we  must  collect,  connect, 
arrange,  and  compare  ;  from  this  collation  and  arrangement,  we 
come  to  make  certain  deductions,  which  deductions  constitute  the 
whole  of  our  knowledge.' 

We  have  then  a  chapter  on  the  Brunonian  system,  in 
which  the  author,  though  sensible  of  its  deficiencies,  main- 
tains that  it  has  produced  much  benefit  in  reforming  prac- 
tice. The  criticisms  on  this  system  are,  we  think,  very  fee- 
ble; nor  are  the  illustrations  of  its  supposed  benefit  happily 
chosen. 

From  medical  systems  Dr.  Uwins  takes  a  leap  to  chemis- 
try, concerning  which  we  find  nothing  but  what  is  com- 
mon-place and  superficial  ;  and  from  thence  he  flits  away 
to  physiology,  his  remarks  on  which  we  are  compelled  to 
characterize  by  the  same  terms.  The  seventh  chapter  on 
the  question,  how  far  does  the  new  chemistry  apply  to  medi- 
cine, has  more  of  originality,  and  deserves  to  be  considered 
by  those  who  dream  that  the  phenomena  of  diseases  are  now- 
a-days  lo  be  explained  by  stories  about  oxygen  and  azote,  as. 
they  formerly  were  by  acids  and  alkalis. 
But  we  would  ask  how  does  all  this  prove  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  modern  over  the  ancient  medicine  ?  Does  it  show  that 
we  possess  to  ore  useful  and  efficacious  remedies  than  former- 
ly i  that  the  histories  of  diseases  are  more  complete,  and 
consequently  that  the  art  both  of  discriminating,  and  ot 
prognosticating  is  essentially  improved  ?  What  disease  is 
cured  more  safely  or  more  speedily  than  by  our  predeces- 
sors ?  Has  any  one  of  the  Herculean  maladies,  the  opprohria 
medicorum, — was  the  gout,  the  dropsy,  or  the  cancer,  ceased 
to  harass  its  Unfortunate  victims;  and  lo  render  human 
life  a  burden  to  its  possessors  ?  We  understand  perhaps  the 
office  of  the  lungs,  and  the  atmospheric  changes  produced 
bv  respiration  more  perfectly  than  was  done  thirty  years 
a^o  :  do  we  therefore  cure  asthma  or  consumption  more 
surely  ?  Till  questions  such  as  these  are  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed, we  fear  that  there  will  still  be  sceptics  with  regard  to 
the  vastly  improved  condition  of  the  medical  art,  and  rail- 
lers  who  will  assert  that  "  medicine  itself  is  a  mere  trick," 
in  spite  of  the  rhetoric  of  Dr.  Uwins. 

Dr.  Uwins  avows  himself  to  be  wholly  hostile  to  systems 
of  domestic  medicine. 

*  How  far/  asks  he,  \  ought  the  medical  learning  of  the  unpro- 
fessional to  extend?  Just  far  enough  to  make  them  "  know  how 
little  is  to  be  known/'  to  induce  them  to  consign  their  domestic  sys- 
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terns  of  medicine  to  the  flames,  and  to  convince  thorn  of  the  utter 
incompetency  of  books  alone  to  direct  the  practice  of  physic  in  the 
siiizliiest  degree.'  * 

How  consistent  is  this  in  one  who  professes  to  write  a 
view,  >f  though  not  intended  solely  for  the  public,  to  be 
open  to  the  public  inspection."  Willi  what  modesty  can 
any  writer  of  a  popular  work  say  to  tjie  public,  read  m/ 
book  ;  you  will  learn  much  from  it;  but  commit  all  others 
to  the  flames.  This  is  very  nearly  the  language  of  declaim- 
ers  against  attempts  to  instruct  the  public  on  subjects  con- 
cerning which  they  are  much  interested  to  form  correct 
ideas. 

When  Dr.  Uwins  has  really  something  to  write  about,  we 
shall  attend  to  him  with  more  pleasure,  we  doubt  not,  than 
we  have  received  from  this  performance.  His  stile  is 
natural  and  agreeable,  his  thoughts  seem  to  flow  in  an  even 
and  tranquil  course,  and  if  lie  is  not  profound,  he  is  neither 
shallow  nor  coxcomical.  Some  of  his  words  are  perhaps 
hardly  English,  as  negated,  debih,  subordinating.  But  the 
present  volume  is  for  the  greater  part,  a  mere  collection  of 
common  topics,  or  observal'ons  which  are  familiar  to  every 
tyro.  We  should  willingly  see  him  employed  on  an  origi- 
nal work,  where  there  may  be  a  proper  field  for  the  native 
good  sense  which  he  appears  to  possess. 


Art.  IX. — Juvenile  Dramvs,    3    Fols.      By   the  Author  of 
Summer  Rambles,  2$c.  fyc.     Longman. 

THESE  dramas  are  very  pleasing  little  performances,  and 
the  perusal  will  afford  much  gratification.  Indeed,  we  think 
there  are  few  young  minds  whom  they  would  not  very  ma- 
terially benefit.  The  characters  are  delineated  with  deli- 
cacy and  discrimination  ;  they  exhibit  that  refinement  of 
manners  and  sobriety  of  thought,  on  what  may  be  termed 
family  matters,  which  it  is  of  essential  service  to  impress 
on  thcattention  of  our  juvenile  fair.  Books  for  young  peo- 
ple and  children  have  been  too  much  tinctured  with  that 
prudery  and  puritanism  which  mark  the  characters  of  our 
country  schoolmistresses,  or  to  speak  more  fashionably,  go- 
xernesses,  who,  having  obtained  a  smattering  of  every  thing, 
which  they  style  accomplishments,  think  themselves  qualified 
to  (  open  a  semi  nan/  for  young  ladies,  where  the  greatest  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  accomplishments,  health,  and  morals  of 
the  pupils  entrusted  to  their  care'   This  is  the  common  cant, 
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and  the  specimens  they  tarn  oat,  may  be  seen  as  large  as 
life,  but  neither  useful  nor  ornamental,  in  our  market  towns 
and  country  villages,  dressed,  or  rather  undressed,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  fashion,  sticking  coloured  paper  on  fire- 
screens, netting  purses,  and  reading  novels.  The  ladies, 
who  establish  a  seminary  in  or  near  town  have  a  much  more 
easy  way  of  informing  parents  what  they  may  not  expect,  from 
their  exertions  and  attentions  to  their  young  friends.  The 
consideration  of  morals  is  much  too  gothic  and  too  trivial 
compared  with  the  important  accomplishment  of  the  best 
method  of  whitening  the  hands,  and  gracefully  kissing  them 
en  passant,  letting  down  the  glass  of  a  carriage  with  ease, 
and  entering  a  drawing-room  with  elegance.  The  young 
lady  must  also  be  au  fait  in  the  management  of  her  voice, 
the  turn  of  the  eyes,  and  the  reclining  of  her  neck.  She 
must  know  the  most  approved  method  of  throwing  the  man- 
tle in  graceful  folds  over  the  shoulder,  and  adjusting  her 
dress  with  elegance  piquant.  Her  other  accomplishments 
are  equally  serious;  and  require  the  same  time  and  labour 
to  acquire.  There  must  be  a  little  French,  a  little  Italian, 
a  little  painting,  a  little  varnish  work,  a  little  worsted  work, 
a  little  embroidery,  and  a  great  deal  of  music,  with  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  fashionable  reading,  &c.  and  she  is  returned 
to  her  parents  a  completely  elegant,  well-bred,  well  edu- 
cated, and  fashionable  young  woman. 

The  object  of  these  httie  dramas  is  to  expose  the  folly  of 
bringing  up  young  women  in  this  frivolous  and  faulty  man- 
ner, and  to  shew  the  superiority  of  an  education  which 
blends  the  useful  qualities  with  the  ornamental, which  forms 
the  complete  gentlewoman,  the  sensible  companion,  the 
affectionate  wiie^and  the  tender  mother.  We  will  present 
our.readers  wiih  the  titles  of  each  drama,  that  they  may 
know  on  what  subjects  they  treat.  The  first  is  Quarter-day, 
on  which  two  elegant  girls  receive  their  allowance;  the  dif- 
ference of  these  giris'character  is  very  prettily  pourtrayed, 
and  shows  the  truth  of  the  good  old  saw  of  being  just  be- 
fore we  are  generous.  The  next  is  the  Fashionist,  with  the 
story  of  Neily  and  her  poor  old  father.  And  the  next,  All 
in  the  Wrong,  which  closes  the  first  volume.  Duplicity, 
the  Bank-note,  and  the  Birth-day,  are  the  subjects  of  the 
secofid  volume  ;  Agnes  commences  the  third  ;  and  this 
character,  who  promises  every  thing  and  performs  nothing, 
is  extremely  well  drawn,  and  gives  a  lesson  which  cannot 
be  too  much  impressed  on  young  minds.  The  Contrast, 
and  the  Harvest   Home,   conclude  this  little  performance. 
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which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  for  its 
amusement  and  instruction.  We  will  subjoin  u  scene  from 
the  last  volume,  as  a  specimen  of  these  simple  dramas.  The 
scene  is  the  preparation  for  a  harvest-feasf  given  by  an  /<o- 
nest  and  liberal  farmer  (a  sort  of  prodigy  in  these  days]  in 
expectation  of  the  return  of  his  daughter,  who  had  been 
taken  under  the  protection  of  a  lady,  who  fell  so  much  in 
love  with  her  good  looks  and  pleasant  manners  that  she  is 
determined  to  make  her  a  gentlewoman  (or  rather  a  fine 
lady)  which  is  a  character  easily  formed.  A  farmer's  or  a 
cooler's  daughter  may  readily  be  metamorphosed  into  the 
latter;  but  the  true  genthwoma?i\$  much  more  difficult  to 
attain. 


c  Aet  the  first.  Benson. 

c  Let  there  be  plenty  ;  and  do  not  spare  the  cakes  and  ale,  I  beg 
of  you;  but  let  it  go  round  freely,  that  all  may  see  they  are  wel- 
come.— 1  long  lor  Ann's  arrival  ;  1  hope  her  town  life  has  made  no 
change  in  her,  I  never  relish'd  that  jaunt  ;  but  the  old  lady  was  so 
taken  with  her,  and  so  pressing,  and  Ann  so  desirous  of  trying  it, 
that  I  did  not  like  to  refuse. — I  shall  never  forgive  myself  if  she  has 
got  hold  of  any  airs,  and  learn'd  to  despise  her  family,  and  country 
acquaintance. 

i  Mrs*  Benson. 

c  I  don't  think  we  shall  find  any  changein  her.  James  said,  she 
was  very  joyful  when  he  told  her,  last  week,  that  she  was  to  come 
home  to  the  harvest  feast  ;  and  said  if  there  was  no  horse  to  spare 
she  would  walk  ;  any  thing  rather  than  be  absent  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. 

*  Dorothy, 

<  I  shall  brealc  my  heart  if  she  is  grown  a  fine  lady,  and  looks 
down  upon  me. — She  used  to  love  me  so  dearly,  and  to  be  so  hap- 
py at  home!  she  was  the  life  of  the  house  ; — 1.  wish  she  had  never 
left  us. 

'  Robert, 

*  Hark! — I  hear  a  horse! — (looking  out) — Tis  James, — and 
there's  Artn.  [Runs  off,  followed  by  Hose  and  the  others;  but 
meeting  Ann,  ihey  all  return  immediately  with  her. — Her  dress  is 
to  be  entirely  different  from  Dorothy's  and  she  is  ai together,  to  make 
a  very  fashionable  appearance.] 

1  Ann.  (tvtb  racing  her  fat  her  andmother.) 

4  Dear  father  !  dear  mother  !  how  glad    I  am  to  see    you. -—My 

dear  Dorothy  !  how  grave  you  look  !  and  how  you  stare  at  me  !— 
Are  you  sorry  I  am  come  home  ? 
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4  Dorothy    {embracing  her). 
'  I  am  sure  you  are  well  persuaded  to  the  contrary,    Ann,  tho'  I 
hid  from  you,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  what  I  felt  when  you  left  us. 

'  Benson. 
'  Why  Ann  !  you  are  as.  fine    as  the  ladies  up  at  the  squire's  !—  I 
hope  you  are  not  come  home  to  make  a  show  of  yourself  ? 

'Ann. 
'  My  dear  father  !  can  you  think  me  so  ridiculous  ? 

'Mrs.  Benson. 

1  Why  then  did  you  come  in  such  a  garb,  to  make  the  whole  vil- 
lage laugh  at  you  ? 

'Ann. 
i  I  could  not  avoid  it : — Mrs.  Lawrence  insisted  on  my  doing  so, 
and  that  I  shouliJ  pack  up  a  portmanteau  full  of  my  best  clothes  to 
wear  to-morrow,  and  surprise  the  savages  she  said.  If  I  had  con- 
tradicted her,  and  put  her  out  of  humour,  she  would  not  have  al- 
lowed me  to  leave  the  house. — All  I  could  do,  as  soon  as  I  got  out 
of  the  town,  was  to  take  this  enormous  feather  out  of  my  hat,  (pulls 
a  feather  from  her  pocket,)  and  to  beg  James  would  bring  me  home 
by  the  back  lane. 

*  Benson. 
6  Savages  forsooth  !— -Why  does  she  call  us  savages? 

-  '  Ann. 

'  Because  she  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  people  who  live  in 
the  country  have  not  common  sense  ;  and  it  was  to  save  me  from 
becoming  -wild  and  savage^  that  she  took  me  away  from  you,  to 
make  a  lady  of  me,  and  to  teach  me  to  hold  up  my  head  ;  to  be  two 
hours  dressing ;  to  wear  a  long  piece  of  muslin  hanging  after  me,  for 
people  to  wipe  their  shoes  upon  ;  to  spend  my  mornings  either  shut 
up  in  her  dressing-room  by  a  roasting  fire,  receiving  visits  and  talk- 
ing of  the  fashions,  or  in  driving  round  the  town  to  leave  cards,  with 
her  name  upon  them,  at  twenty  different  doors;  and  to  discover 
a  great  pleasure  in  sitting  a  whole  evening  at  her  elbow,  whilst  she 
was  at  cards,  with  two  or  three  cross  people  who  were  all  the  time 
wrangling  about  odd  tricks,  and  four  by  honours. — No,  all  her  kind- 
ness will  not  induce  me  to  continue  to  live  such  a  life. — 1  have  ne- 
ver been  happy  since  I  left  home  ;  and  if  I  had  not  been  unwilling 
to  appear  ungrateful  to  a  lady  who  profess'd  so  much  regard  for  me 
I  would  have  left  her  at  the  end  of  the  first' week. 
4  Mrs.  Benson. 

c  Why  did  you  stay  where  you  was  not  happy,  child  ?  You  knew 
you  had  a  comfortable  home  to  return  to. — 

*  Ann. 
'  My  dear  mother  !  I  heard  I  was  to   be  sent  for  to  the  harvest* 
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feast,  and  thought  it  would  give  me  a  fair  oppportunity  of  quitting 
my  town  lite,  for  that  which  nature  intended  me  for,  and  which  I 
hope  never  again  to  be  induced  to  leave.  My  father  will  assist  me 
in  writing  a  letter,  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  excuse  my  not 
returning,  for  indeed  I  cannot  go  buck  to  her.  I  felt  ni)self  quite 
out  of  my  place  in  her  house,  and  without  any  relish  for  her  amuse- 
ments. 

c  Dorothy. 

*  Oh  !  n$  dear  Ann  !  how  happy  I  am  to  hear  you  say  so  ! — We 
have  all  been  afraid  that  we  should  see  you  come  home  in  a  very 
different  humour. 

*  Benson. 

*  I  also  rejoice  at  finding  you  in  this  disposition,  tho'  had  it 
been  otherwise,  1  do  not  think  I  could  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
leave  you  any  longer  there  :  had  you  once  imbibed  a  taste  for  dress 
and  dissipation,  you  would  have  been  lost  to  us  for  ever  ;  you 
would  soon  have  learn' d  to  look  with  disdain  upon  our  country  man- 
ners, and  our  simple  amusements,  and  would  have  been  ashamed  10 
own  farmer  Benson, of  Wheatley, for  your  father. — I  seldom  have  seen 
any  good  arise  from  stepping  out  of  the  line  which  Providence  has 
marked  out  for  us,  and  do  not  wonder  that  you  felt  yourself  uneasy 
ID  Mrs.  Lawrence's  fine  house;  things  misplaced  always  appear 
awkward. — Mrs.  Lawrence  would  look  very  much  so  in  your  mo- 
ther's dairy  !  , 

1  Mrs.  Benson. 

4  I  fancy  she  would,  indeed  ! — I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  her 
there  slopping  my  milk  and  cream  about. 

*  Ann. 

'  She  could  not  be  more  ridiculous  than  your  daughter  Ann.  I 
saw  fifty  things  every  day  which  I  could  not  understand,  and  to  say 
the  truth,  which  even  when  explained,  I  never  discovered  the  use 
of,  unless  to  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  those  who  had  invented 
them. 

'  Dorothy . 

i  Well  dear  sister,  since  you  will  not  leave  us  anymore,  we  shall 
have  time  enough  to  hear  of  your  adventures  among  Mrs.  Law- 
rence'1* finery,  how  much  of  her  china  you  knock'd  down,  and  how 
many  of  your  long  trains  you  tore,  because  you  did  not  know  how 
to  manage  them.  At  present  we  have  no  time  to  lose  in  chatting, 
James  has  carried  all  the  things  into  the  back  room,  and  we  have 
spices  to  pound  and  currants  to  clean,  for  our  cakes  to  morrow.- 
My  lady,  will  you  please  to  allow  me  to  lend  you  an  apron  ?' 

*  Ann. 

*  Well  recollected — thank  you  Dorothy! — I  hope  I  shall  find  all 
my  own  in  my  drawers,  as  well  as  my  other  clothes,  and,  lest  any 
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one  should  come  in  and  catch  me  in  this  masquerade  dress,  I  will 
go  up  stairs  immediately,  and  change  it,  for  something  better  suited 
to  the  work  we  have  to  do  and  to  my  situation  in  life. — I  shall  lay 
this  dress  in  a  drawer  by  itself,  and  if  1  should  ever  grow  tired  of 
our  village,  (which  I  dont  think  likely  to  happen,)  one  glance  at 
it  will  make  me  recollect  the  restraint  I  sufTer'd  when  I  lived  in 
town,  and  teach  me  to  be  contented  with  my  home,  and  the  socie- 
ty of  my  old  acquaintance. 

[Exeunt  Ann  and  Dorothy.~\ 
6  Benson,  [looking  after  Ann."] 
c  There  she  goes,  just  the  good  girl  she  was  when  she  left  us  ;  and 
since  she  has  returned  free  from  the  infection  of  finery  and  pleasure 
I  am  not  sorry  she  has  had  the  trial ;  it  will  probably  be  a  useful  les- 
son to  her,  &c.  &c.M 


Art.  X. — Historical  Account  of  Charter-house  ;  compiled 
from  the  Works  of  He  a  rue  and  hearcroft,  HarUiau,  Cot- 
tonian,  and  private  MSS.  And  from  other  authentic 
Sources.  3y  a  Carthusian.  4to.  Price  in  boards  3 J.  3s. 
pp.  dSO.   Wiikie,  &c.  &c.     1808, 

'  IN  the  year  1346  a  raging  pestilence  desolated  the  earth  ; 
commencing  in  Asia,  and  spreading   thence  to    Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  France.*      From  the  latter    country  it  soon  com- 
municated itseli  to  this  island,  where  its  ravages  were  most 
signally  destructive,  such    multitudes  being  swept  away  in 
London  (as  well  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  country)  I  hat  the 
consecrated  places  of  burial  were  far  from    being  sufficiently 
extensive  to  hold  the  dead.     Under  these  circumstances  the 
superstitious  charity  of  the  times  was  evinced  in    donations 
of  particular  spots  of  ground  to   be  consecrated    for  the  me- 
lancholy   purpose   of   receiving    the  ejected    bodies  ;    and, 
among  these,  the  most  conspicuous  was  that  of  Sir  Walter 
de  Manny  (Froissart's   celebrated  hero)  who  purchased   of 
the    master   and  brethren   of  St.    Bartholomew's  Spittle,  a 
piece  of  ground   called   Spittle -croft  (contiguous  to  Pardon 
Chapel-yard),  containing  13  acres  and  a  rood/  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  pious  use  above  mentioned,     in  the  ground  so 
bought  and  consecrated,  upwards  of  60,000  persons  are  said 
to  have   been    buried    during    the   year    lSi-9,    the  second 
of  the  plague  in  England.     On  the  same  ground  Sir  Walter 
furthermore  erected  a  chapel  where  masses  were  said  for  the 
repose  of  its  numerous  tenants  ;  and  towards  the  year  1360 
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lie  seems  to  have  first  formed  the  design  of  further  enlarging 
his  charity  by  the  establishment  of  a  college  on  the  spot. 

Before  this  design  could  be  executed,  Michael  de  North- 
burgh,  bishop  of  London,  died  (A.D.  1^6l)  having  be- 
queathed the  sum  of '20001.  besides  other  considerable  bene- 
factions '  for  the  founding,  building,  and  finishing  of  aeon- 
vent  for  monks  of  the  Carthusian  order;'  and  Sir  Walter, 
having  heard  of  this  bequest,  consulted  with  the  bishop's  ex- 
ecutors as  to  uniting  together  the  scheme  for  a  Carthusian 
convent  with  his  own  intended  foundation.  An  arrangement 
took  place  behveen  them  accordingly,  and  on  the  28th  of 
March  l.->71,  Sir  Walter  having  obtained  the  king's  licence 
for  the  purpose,  sealed  his  charter  of  foundation,  by  which, 

'  After  reciting  his  original  donation  of  13  acres  and  a  rood  of 
land,  without  the  bars  of  West  Smithfleld,  in  a  place  then  called  the 
Spittle-croft,  and  afterwards  New  Church  Hawe,  for  the  interment 
&c.  &c.  4  and*  &c.  &c.  *  had  built  in  the  same  place  a  chapel  in 
honour  of  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  did  (having  a  special  love 
to  the  most  holy  order  of  Carthusians)  erect  a  house  of  that  order 
in  perpetual  memory  of  the  said  holy  festival'  (the  annunciation); 
*  and  with  the  consent  of  the  chief-prior  of  the  said  order,  did  appoint 
John  Lustole  to  be  first  prior  of  his  convent,  and  did,  by  that  writing, 
give  and  confirm  the  said  13  acres  and  a  rood,  and  the  chapel  and 
all  other  buildings  erected  thereon,  to  the  aforesaid  prior  and  monks, 
and  their  successors,  and  also,  to  the  same  persons,  3  acres  adjoin- 
ing without  the  walls  on  the  north  part/* 

This  charter  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  Pope 
Urban,  the  6fth,  according  to  Heine  and  others,  but  as  the 
author  of  this  volume  (Mr.  Smythe  )  has  sufficiently  proved, 
the  sixth,  who  ascended  the  papal  chair  in  1378,  by  which 
time  it  appears  that  the  foundation  was  complete  under  the 
title  of'  the  house  0/  the  Salutation  of  the  mother  of  Goo},  a 
double  Monastery  of  the  order  of  Carthusians,  without  the 
bars  of  West  Smithfield,  near  London.' 

This  account  of  the  foundation  of  Charter-house  (Char-* 
t reuse)  is  followed  by  some  details  respecting  the  Institution 
of  the  order  and  the  life  of  its  romantic  founder,  St.  Brurio, 
the  Quixote  of  monks.  These  are  '  principally  extracted 
from  the  Histoire  des  ordres  Re/igieux,'  and  do  not  contain 
much  information  that  may  no;  be  frequently  met  with  else- 
where: but  the  following  abstract  of  the  singular  code^f 
jaws  which  he  promulgated  may  be  amusing  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  met  with  any  account  of  it  before. 


*  This  instrument  is  still  k<>pt  in  the  evidence-room  of  Charter-house,: nod  is 
said  to  be  in  $oud  preservation, 
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1  superstition  seems  to  have  borrowed  all  the  austerities  practised 
by  the  various  preceding  monastic  institutions,  to  form  a  code  for 
the  mortification  of  these  religious.* 

'  They  never  ate  flesh,  not  even  in  the  most  dangerous  distempers, 
nor  even  fish,  unless  it  was  given  them  ;  they  slept  upon  a  piece  of 
cork,  with  a  single  blanket  to  cover  them  ;  they  rose  at  midnight  to 
sing  their  matins  ;  they  never  spoke  to  one  another,  or  to  any  per- 
son whatever,  except  upon  festivals  and  chapter  days,  and  were  al- 
lowed to  walk  once  a  week  only,  about  their  own  grounds,  but  ne- 
ver to  go  abroad,  except  the  Prior  and  procurator,  upon  the 
necessary  affairs  of  the  house.  Ail  were  obliged  to  fast  upon  bread 
and  water,  and  salt,  at  least  one  day  in  the  week,  and  to  wear  shirts 
made  of  hair  ;  their  habit  was  a  white  loose  coat  with  a  cowl  of  the 
same:  but  when  they  went  abroad  they  had  a  case  of  black  stuff 
over  it. 

*  The  monasteries  of  this  order  had  generally  two  c]  inters,  a 
large  and  a  small  one,  the  smaller  next  the  church,  the  greater  next 
to  that, and  about  this  gre»t  cloister  were  the  houses  of  the  religious, 
for  they  had  not  cell?,  as  in  other  orders,  but  every  one  had  a  sepa- 
rate house  to  himself,  with  all  things  requisite  for  a  person  who  had 
renounced  the  world  ;  having  a  chamber  with  a  chimney  in  it,  ano- 
ther to  sleep  in,  a  closet  to  study  in,  a  refectory,  a  little  gallery,  a 
closet  to  lay  things  out  of  the  way,  a  place  for  provisions,  and  a  gar- 
den. Some  diverted  themselves  in  the  garden,  others  with  mecha- 
nical arts,  and  some  with  their  books.  They  went  out  of  their 
Jiouses  only  thrice  a  day,  to  the  choir  ;  to  matins  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  high  mass  at  noon,  and  to  vespers  in  the  afternoon;  conti- 
nuing shut  up  all  the  rest  of  the  time;  and  dining  in  separate  houses, 
their  diet  being  carried  to  them,  and  put  in  at  a  little  window,  with- 
out speaking.  On  holy  days,  they  went  to  the  choir,  at  all  hours 
of  the  divine  offices,  and  ate  together  at  the  common  refectory; 
women  were  not  only  excluded  their  enclosure,  but  even  their 
chinch  and  court,  and  therefore  their  church  was  generally  within 
their  house.  The  brothers  were  not  only  interdicted  speech  with 
each  other,  but  they  could  not  even  converse  with  a  stranger,  un- 
less authorised  by  a  special  license  from  the  superior.'    p.  19,  21. 

Mr  Smythe  thinks  proper,  in  the  next  chapter,  to  give  us 
some  biographical  notices  of  the  co-founders  above  mention- 
ed ;  but  of  Bishop  Northburgh  he  has  been  unable  to  find 
any  thing  worth  the  labour  of  search  ;  and  his  details  res- 
pecting Sir  Walter  Manny  might  well  have  been  spared, 
since  Froissart  (from  whom  alone  they  are  compiled,  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  few  unimportant  facts  from  the  Eng- 

*  This  sentence  is  most  evidently  doneinlo  English  from  the  French  original 
Many  instances  of  awkward  translation  and  also  of  awkward  composition  appear  hi 
the  work.    R*v. 
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lish  chroniclers,  8cc.)  is  become  so  familiar  to  the  public  in 
Mr.  Johnes's  translation. 

Mr.  Smythe  complains,  in  his  introduction,  of  a  refusal 
which  he  experienced  when  he  asked  leave  of  the  Governors 
for  liberty  to  inspect  the  records  in  the  Charter-house;  and, 
if  he  assigns  the  true  reason  of  this  refusal,  viz:  'that  it 
was  supposed  Mr.  Malcolm  had  already  extracted  from  them 
all  that  was  useful  or  entertaining,'  we  really  think  there  is 
some  foundation  for  his  complaint.  At  least  we  know  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  form  his 
own  judgment  on  that  head.  Whether  the  result  of  his 
enquiry  would  have  equalled  the  sanguine  expectations 
which  he  seems  to  have  formed  of  it,  we  cannot  pretend  to 
say.  But,  deprived  as  he  has  been  of  that  obvious  assist- 
ance which,  it  seems  to  us,  he  had  some  right  to  demand,  we 
are  not  to  wonder  that  his  facts  are  very  scanty  respecting 
the  state  and  transactions  of  the  convent  from  the  time  of 
its  erection  to  that  of  its  dissolution.  Respecting  the  latter 
event,  however,  he  has  collected  some  amusing  details, 
with  extracts  from  which  we  shall  present  our  reader?. 

The  act  having  passed  to  prohibit  appeals  to  Rome,  and 
that  also  to  invest  the  king  with  full  authority  to  reform 
abuses  in  the  church,  commissioners  were  sent  to  administer 
the  prescribed  oaths  to  the  members  of  all  monasteries  and 
convents  throughout  the  kingdom. 

'  The  inquisitors  delegated  to  visit  the  Charter-house,  commenc- 
ed tbftir  functions  these  early  in  1534,  being  the  £6th  year  of  Hen- 
ry's reign,  and  John  Howghton  the  prior,andHumphrey  Middlemore 
the  procurator,  refusing  to  take  the  oaths,  were  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  ;  a  month's  confinement  induced  compliance,  and,  with  se- 
veral of  their  brethren,  they  gave  a  certificate  of  conformity,  under 
their  hands,  dated  the  2pth  of  May  in  that  year.  Still  the  major 
part  of  the  convent  refused,  and,  although  obstinacy  and  bigotry 
may  be  imputed  to  them,  the  monks  seem  to  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  men  who  acted  from  principle  and  the  impressions  of 
conscience. 

*  Their  debates  on  this  great  and  important  question  were  con- 
ducted with  much  deliberation.  Several  communications  by  letter 
passed  between  the  Monks  of  the  Charter-house  and  those  of  Sion 
on  the  subject.  Father  Fewterer,  confessor  genera]  of  the  latter, 
had  confirmed,  and  most  zealously  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
monks  of  the  Charter-house  to  follow  his  example.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  them  at  the  request  of 
Father  Ftwttrer,  and  is  as  follows,  &c.  &cc.y 

1  Whether  moved  by  the  salutary  advice  of  Father  Fewtercr,  or 
acting  from  the    impulse    of  terror,  the  remainder  of  this    cenvent 
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subscribed  to  the  succession  and  supremacy  on  the  6th  of  June  fol 
lowi..g,  &c. 


'  Notwithstanding  the   acquiescence  of  the  convent  in   what  had 
l?een  required  of  them,   Prior  Houghton  enjoyed   his  liberty  and  his 
life  but  a  short  time  ;  tor  he   was  convicted  of  delivering  too  free  an 
opinion  vi  theK'.ng  and  his  proceedings  in  regnr*!  to  the   supremacy, 
to  speak   against    which  was  now  made  treason,  and,  together  with 
two  other  Carthusian  priors,  originally     monks  of  this  convent,    a 
monk  of  Sion  house,  and  the  vicar  of  This'leworth    (Isleworth)  was 
condemned  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  drawn,  hanged,  and  quarter' d 
at  Tyburn,  on  the  4th  of  May  1535  ;  and,   that  the  execution  might 
strike  the  greater  terror  into  the  refractory,  the  heads  and  charters  of 
the  unhappy   sufferer?  were   exhibited  on  the  gates  of  the  city,    ex- 
cept part  of  the  mangled  carcase  of  Howghton, which  was  set  up  over 
the  gate  of  the  Chatter-house  itself.     This  last   piece    of  disgusting 
barbarity  does  not  seem  to  have  wrought  the  effect  intended  ;  so  cer- 
tain it  is  that  persecution  tends  to  make  converts  even  to  error. 

*  The  very  next  month,  Humphry  Midylmore,  the  procurator 
above-mentioned,  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  Houghton  the 
year  b«foie,  William  Exmew,  and  Sebastian  Newdigate,  three  princi- 
pal monk*  of  the  convent  were  on  a  similar  account  apprehended, 
condemned,  and  executed. 

'  These  unfortunate  men  had  been  chained  in  an  upright  position 
for  thirteen  days  prior  to  their  execution/ 

Not  long  afterwards  the  act  passed,  still  more  severe  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  declaring  '  every  person  who  possess- 
ed any  office,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  and  who  refused  to  re- 
nounce the  pope  by  oath,  and  acknowledge  the  king's  supre- 
macy,' guilty  of  treason. 

«  A  compliance  with  this  statute  was  demanded  of  the  monks  at 
Charter- home,  and  the  assistance  of  Father  Copynger,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Father  Fewtaer,  as  general  confessor  of  the  order,  was  ob- 
tained to  persuade  these  refractory  monks  to  submit  to  the  king  ; 
nut  in  vain.  Two  of  the  most  bigoted,  Fox  and  Chauncey,  were 
transported  to  the  monastery  of  Beauvullt,  to  profit  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  visitors  of  that  convent.  The  following  letter,  now  ex- 
tant in  the-  British  Museum,  serves  to  shew  the  trifling  impression 
made  by  the  visitors  on  these  monks,  and  how  anxious  they  were 
to  escape  from  the  discipline  of  Fait  valley  Abbey,  &c.' 

*  Two  of  the  monks  of  this  convent,  Brook  And  Burgoyne,  who  had 
been,  or  pretended  to  be,  convinced  by  Fattier  Copynger's  preceptt, 
■were  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to  induce  Fvx  and  Chauncey  to 
follow  their  example,  and,  upon  the  latter  being  sent  by  the  visitors 
to  bum,  eanteuly  solicited  the  condor's  'payntt   and 'patience'  for 
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their   brethren.    Their  letter   on   this  subject,    preserved  in    the 
same  valuable  repository,   breathes  a  fervent  spirit  of  charity.' 

c  Andrew  Boord,  another  Carthusian  monk,  having  discovered 
that  his  age  was  at  variance  with  the  rules  of  the  order,  and  that 
the  confined  air  of  his  cell  was  injurious  to  his  health,  quilted  the 
habit  and  advised  his  brethren  to  submit  to  the  king.' 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


Art.  XI. — Narrative  of  the  Siege  of  Zaragoza.    By  Charles 
Richard  Vaughan,  M.  B.  Fellow  of' J 11  SouPs  College,  Ox- 
ford, and  one,  of  Dr.  Ratcliffe's  travelling  Fellows  from  that 
University.     Hidgway.     1809. 

THIS  small  performance  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
which  has  appeared  on  the  present  agitated  state  of  Spain.  It  is 
a  plain,  inartificial,  and  circumstantial  summary  of  the  siege 
of  Zaragoza,  which  will  be  for  ever  renowned  in  the  annals 
of  valour  and  of  patriotism.      Had  the  whole  of  Spain,  or 
only  a  large   part  of  the  towns  aud  cities,   been   animated 
with  the  same  determined  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  aggres- 
sions  of  the  French,   the  same  enthusiastic  resolve  to  con- 
quer or  to  die,  which  animated  the  single  city  of  Zaragoza, 
the  great  Napoleon  would,   long  ere  this,    have  abandoned 
the  design  of  imposing  a  king  on  the  Spaniards,  as  a  hope- 
less task.  Had  even  Madrid  made  the  same  heroic  defence, 
the  strength   of  the   army  of  Napoleon    would    have    been 
wasted  before  its  walls,  and  slaughtered  in  hecatombs  in  its 
streets.      But  none  of  the  towns  in  Spain  have  evinced  the 
same    noble  dating  which  has  immortalized  the  capital  of 
An  agon  ;  and  has  caused  the  name  of  Don  Joseph  Palafox, 
who  commanded    the  place,  to  be  enrolled  among  themost 
illustrious  in  history. 

Dr.  Vaughan  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that  in  the  summer 
of  last  year  he  made  a  long  tour  in  Spain  ;  and  that,  among 
Other  objects  of  curiosity,  he  visited  the  city  of  Zaragoza, 
where  be  was  '  introduced  to  Don  Joseph  Palafox,  at  whose 
table  he  lived;  and  whom  he  twice  accompany!  as  a  vo- 
lunteer to  his  army  on  the  frontiers  <>f  Navarre.'  Dr. Vaughan 
remained  several  weeks  in  the  town  J f Zaragoza  itself,  where 
fit*  made  the  most  diligent  enquiries  into  tbe  particulars  ot 
the  siege.  Don  Joseph  Palafox  is,  we  ate  told, '  the  youngest 
of  three  brothers  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished   families 
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in  Arragon.'  He  bad  accompanied  Ferdinand  VII.  to  Bay- 
onne,  from  whence  he  had  escaped  in  the  disguise  of  a  pea- 
sant to  his  country-seat  near  Zaragoza.  The  inhabitants  of 
Zaragoza  and  of  the  neighbouring  villages  had  unanimously 
Conferred  on  him  the  government  of  the  place,  on  the  de- 
position of  the  last  captain-general  of  Arragon,  Guilliamah, 
who  had  manifested  a  disposition  to  submit  to  the  French. 

Pal  a  fox  is  about  thirty-four  years  of  age,  '  his  person  of 
middling  stature  ;  his  eyes  lively  and  expressive,  and  his 
whole  deportment  that  of  a  perfectly  well-bred  man,  accus- 
tomed to  the  best  society.'  Previous  to  the  commencement 
of  his  command  on  the  2,5th  of  May,  1803,  he  had  seen  no 
actual  service  ;  and  though  he  had  been  in  the  Spanish 
guards,  he  had  little  acquaintance  with  military  affairs.  At 
the  perilous  moment,  when  the  city  of  Zaragoza  determined 
to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  French,its  walls  did  not  con- 
tain more  than  two  hundred  and  sixty  regular  troops  ;  and 
the  public  treasury  of  the  province  could  not  furnish  a 
larger  sum  than  twenty  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  eight- 
pence  in  English  money.  '  But  public  spirit  alone,  where 
it  is  general,  ardent,  and  sincere,  can  furnish  resources 
which  exceed  all  common  calculation  ;  and  can  provide 
against  exigencies  and  overcome  difficulties  which  would  be 
insuperable  without  this  means  of  counteraction  and  assur- 
ance of  triumph. 

Early  in  the  month  of  June  the  French  sent  eight  fhousand 
infantry,  and  nine  hundred  cavalry,  from  Pamplona  against 
Zaragoza,  before  any  plan  of  military  organization  for  the 
defence  of  the  place  could  be  completed.  This  force  was 
opposed  by  some  armed  peasantry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tudela,  on  the  13th  of  June  ;  the  latter  were,  however, 
beaten  by  the  enemy,  when  they  retreated  into  the  city  of 
Zaragoza;  and  the  French  advanced  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  town.  On  the  1.3th  of  June  the  French 
made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  place;  bat,  after  a  most 
sanguinary  conflict,  the  desperate  valour  of  the  Aragonese 
obliged  them  to  retire.  Soon  after  this  event  General  Fa- 
Jafox  left  Zaragoza  for  a  short  time  in  order  to  procure  rein- 
forcements. He  collected  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred 
soldiers, who  had  escaped  from  Madrid, with  whom  he  united 
a  small  division  of  militia.  With  this  insignificant  force 
he  complied  with  the  wish  of  his  soldiers  to  give  battle  to  the 
French  ;  but  that  design  was  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  who, 
in  the  night, made  a  sudden  attack  on  the  Spaniards  at  Epila. 
The  patriots  were  defeated  after  an  obstinate  resistance; 
and  the  remnant  threw  tllemselves  into  Zaragoza. 
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The  French,  who  had  received  reinforcements  of  troops 
and  artillery  from  Pamplona,  had  on  the  28th  of  June,  ob- 
tained possession  of  theTorrero,  or  some  high  ground  which 
commands  the  city. 

'  The  neighbouring  battery  also,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  an 
artillery  officer,  and  five  hundred  men,  fell  inlo  their  hands;  the 
officer  was  declared  a  traitor  to  his  country,  for  not  having  defend- 
ed this  important  post  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  on  his  return 
into  Zaragoza,  was  immediately  hanged. 

1  After  the  surrender  of  the  Torrero,  the  city  could  communicate 
only  with  the  country  on  the  side  of  the  Ebro. 

*  During  these  operations  of  the  enemy, the  Aragonese  were  busily 
employed  in  placing  their  town  in  the  best  possible  state  of  defence 
that  their  slender  resources  would  admit  of.  They  tore  down  the 
awnings  from  their  windows,  and  formed  them  intp  sacks,  which 
they  filled  with  sand,  and  piled  up  before  every  gate,  in  the  form  of 
a  battery,  digging  round  each  of  them,  a  deep  trench.  They  broke 
holes  in  the  mud-walls,  and  intermediate  buildings  for  musquetry, 
and  sometimes,  where  the  position  was  commanding,  cannon 
were  stationed;  the  houses  in  the  environs  of  the  city  were  pulled 
down,  or  burned  :  gardens,  and  olive  grounds  that  in  better  times 
had  been  the  recreation  and  support  of  their  owners,  were  chearful- 
Jy  rooted  up  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  wherever  they  impeded 
the  defence  of  the  city,  or  covered  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
exertions  of  the  men  were  animated  by  women  of  every  description, 
who  formed  themselves  into  parties  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded, 
and  for  carrying  water,  and  provisions  to  the  batteries  at  the  gates, 
while  their  children  were  employed  in  conveying  cartridges  which 
had  been  made  by  the  monks.' 


'  About  the  last  day  of  June,  a  powder  magazine,  a  very  strong 
building  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Zaragoza,  blew  up,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment nearly  a  whole  street  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins;  the 
inhabitants  of  Znragcza  had  scarcely  recovered  from  their  conster- 
nation at  this  fatal,  and  irreparable  loss,  and  from  the  labour  of  ex- 
tricating their  fellow-citizens  from  the  ruins  of  their  houses,  when 
the  French,  who  had  received  mortars,  howitzers,  and  cannon  (4*2 
pounders,  of  sufficient  calibre  for  tlie  mud-walls  of  Zaragoza)  opened 
a  destructive  fire  upon  the  city.  It  has  been  estimated,  that  about 
12  hundred  shells  and  grenades  fell  in  Zaragoza,  which  had  not  one 
building  within  it  that  was  bomb-proof,  nor  had  the  inhabitants 
then  taken  the  precaution  of  placing  beams  of  timber  together  end- 
ways against  the  houses,  behind  which  passengers  might  find  shelter, 
whenever  a  shell  should  chance  to  fall  near  them. 

'  The  attack  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  directed  principally  against 
the  gate  tailed  Portico,  and  the  castle  near  it  without  the  walls 
and  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  Large,  square  building  made  u-e 
of  as  a  prison,  and  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.     The.  sand-bag  bat- 
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lery  before  the  gate  of  the  Portiflo,  was  gallantly  defended  by  the 
.Aragonese.  It  was  several  times  destroyed,  and  as  often  recon- 
structed under  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  The  carnage  in  this  battery 
throughout  the  day  was  truly  terrible.  It  was  here,  that  an  act  of 
lieroism  was  performed  by  a  female,  to  which  history  scarcely  af- 
fords a  parallel  ;  Augustina  Zaragoza,  about  22  years  of  age,  a  hand- 
some woman,  of  the  lower  class  of  the  people,  whilst  performing 
her  duty  of  carrying  refreshments  to  the.  gates,  arrived  at  the  bat- 
tery of  thePortillo,  at  the  very  moment,  when  the  French  fire  had 
absolutely  destroyed  every  person  that  was  stationed  in  it.  The 
citizens,  and  soldiers,  for  the  moment,  hesitated  to  remain  at  the 
guns;  Augustina  rushed  forward  over  the  wounded  and  slain* 
snatched  a  match  from  the  hand  of  a  dead  artillery  man,  and  fired 
off  a  2.6-pounder,  then  jumping  upon  the  gun,  made  a  solemn  vow 
never  to  quit  it  alive  during  the  siege,  and  having  stimulated  her 
fellow-citizens  by  this  daring  intrepidity  to  fresh  exertions,  they  in- 
stantly  rushed  into  the  battery,  and  again  opened  a  tremendous  fire 
upon  the  enemy.  When  the  writer  of  these  pages  saw  this  heroine 
at  Zaragoza,  she  had  a  small  shield  of  honour  embroidered  upon  the 
sleeve  of  her  gown,  with  "  Zaragoza.''  inscribed  upon  it,  and  was 
receiving  a  pension  from  the  government  and  the  daily  pay  o(  an 
artilleryman/ 

*  Above  the  city,  the  Ebro  was  fordable,  below  it,  the 
French,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  Aragonese,  had  constructed  a 
bridge  on  the  24-th  July.  Having  by  these  means  transported 
their  cavalry  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  they  destroyed  the 
mills  which  supplied  the  town  with  flour,  levied  contributions  in 
the  different  villages,  and  thus  cut  off  the  only  communication  by 
which  the  besieged  could  receive  any  supplies  either  of  provisions 
or  ammunition.  Every  difficulty,  however,  which  they  hourly,  nay 
momentarily  experienced,  served  only  to  heighten  the  resentment 
of  the  people,  and  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  their  active,  and 
intelligent  general.  In  ih-is  critical  situation  he  caused  corn-mills 
worked  by  horses,  to  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and 
ordered  the  monks  to  be  employed,  under  skilful  directors,  in  manu- 
facturing gunpowder.  -All  the  sulphur  which  the  place  afforded 
wa>  put  into  immediate  requisition,  the  earth  of  the  streets  was  care- 
fully washed  in  order  10  furnish  saltpetre  ;  and  charcoal  was  made 
of  the  stalks <ii  hemp,  which  in  that  part  of  Spain  grows  to  avery  un- 
usual size;  and  on  this  simple  foundation  there  has  been  formed  since 
the  siege  a  regular  manufactory  of  gunpowder,  Which  yields  thirteen 
arrobas  ot  Castile  per  day,  or  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
of  twelve  ounces. 

\  At  the  cl<  se  of  the  month  of  July,  the  Aragonese  found  their 
city  compiel'  ly  invested  by  the  enemy.  Their  luge  population 
was  ncw.bjui  siantily  supplied  witli  u.<mJ,  and  had  little  or  no  i  ope 
ol  -i!(((  t.r  I3\  the  unr  nutted  rxertions  mi  lurty  six  days,  their 
spirits  were  exhausted,  and  their  bodily  strength  "necessarily  impair- 
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ed.  Without  a  single  place  of  security  t  i  their  hi>;kanl  their  c  nl- 
dren,lhey  werr  in  hourly  expectation  <>i  anothei  ? tack.  an<i 

asecond  moie    iormitlable  b-  ihardment ;   w  til  let!  were 

lilled  with  wounded,  in  consequence  ot  daify  skim  shes  with  the 
enemy,  entered  into  in  order 'to  open  a  communication  with  the* 
country.  At  this  moment  one  despeniu*  ffi  i  Was  made,  though  in, 
vain,  to  recover  the  important  position  dj  he  Torrero,  mfter  wi  icfcL 
the  Aragonese,  convinced  of  the  imgo-  •»>  I  ;\  -t*  making  a  sortie 
with  effect,  resolved   to  conqueror   perish  within   the  walls  of  their 

On  the  4th  of  August  the  splendid  consent  of  the  Santa 
Engracia  was  set  on  fire  by  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  who 
had  made  a  breach  by  which  they  rushed  into  the  city  and 
penetrated  to  a  street  called  the  Cal/e  dt  Cozn,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  French  were  thus  in  possession  of  one- 
half  of  Zaragoza.  The  French  general  demanded  the  capi- 
tulation in  the  following  note  : 

'Quartet  General — Santa  Engracia* 
La  Capitulation.9 

The  answer  immediately  returned  was: 

'Quartet  General — Zaragoza.'* 
Gueira  al  Cuchiliv.* 

Palafox.' 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  annals  even  of  the  Greeks  or 
Romans  furnish  a  trait  of  patriotic  heroism  superior  to  this. 

'  One  side  of  the  street  Cozo,  the  breadth  oi  which  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Pall  Mali,  was  now  occupied  by  the  French,  in  the 
centre  of  which  General  Verdier  was  seen  giving  his  orders  from  the. 
Franciscan  convent.  The  Aragonese  maintained  their  positions  on 
the  opposite  side,  throwing  up  batteries  at  the  openings  of  the 
streets,  within  a  few  paces  of  similar  batteries  of  the  French.  The 
intervening  space  was  soon  heaped  up  with  dead  either  thrown  from 
the  windows  of  the  houses  in  which  they  had  been  slain,  or  killed  in 
the  conflicts  below. 

*  Nothing  in  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  more  embarrassed  Don 
Palafox  than  this  enormous  accumulation  of  the  dead,  and  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  contagious  disorders  which  must  infallibly  n-sult 
from  it.  To  an  Aragonese  it  was  almost  certain  death  to  appear 
in  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  the  expedient  resorted  to  was  to 
push  forward  French  prisoners  with  a  rope  attached  to  them  amidst 
the  dead  and  dying,  to  remove  the  bodies  of  their  countrymen,  and 
bring  them  in  lor  initial.  The  office  in  which  they  were  employed, 
and  the  pity  ot  their  own  soldiers,  secured  thera  in  general  froivany 


*  ■  IVar'  eyen  «  to  the  In'ifrJ  which,  like  the  short  sword  of  the  ancient  Spani- 
ards, in  a  terrible  weapou  iu  dose  combat. 
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annoyance,  and  by  this  expedient  the  evils  arising  from  the  horrible 
corruption  of  the  dead  was  in  some  degree  diminished.  The  prin- 
cipal season  for  attack  in  this  singular  species  of  warfare  was  the 
night;  the  French,  and  the  Aragonese,  under  the  cover  of  darkness 
frequently  dashed  across  the  street,  and  attacked  each  other's  bat- 
teries with  the  most  undaunted  courage;  the  struggle  began  at  the 
batteries,  was  ofien  carried  into  the  houses  beyond,  and  the  author 
of  this  narrative  has  often  seen  in  every  story  of  an  house  in  the 
jCallc  de  Cozo  unequivocal  marks  of  ihe  madness  and  desperation 
with  which  such  sort  of  contests  mast  have  been  carried  on.  The 
batteries  of  the  contending  parties  were  so  close  to  each  other,  that 
in  one  instance  a  Spaniard  crept  from  his  own  side,  and  insinuating 
himself  under  the  intermediate  bodies  of  the  dead,  attached  a  rope 
to  one  of  the  French  cannon  ;  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  the 
rope  broke,  and  the  Aragonese  were  deprived  of  their  prize,  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  thought  themselves  secure  of  it. 

*  On  the  5th  of  August,  when  the  French  were  expected  to  renew 
their  efforts  to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the#city,  the  Aragonese 
found  their  ammunition  begin  to  fail  ;  but  even  this  circumstance 
created  no  dismay,  nor  did  it  suggest  to  any  one  the  idea  of  capitu- 
lation, 'ihe  only  cry  that  assailed  the  ears  of  the  gallant  general, 
as  he  rode  amongst  the  people  was,  that  if  ammunition  failed,  they 
were  ready  to  attack  ibe  enemy  with  their  knives  alone.  Atthis 
awful  crisis,  just  before  the  day  closed,  a  convoy  of  provisions,  and 
ammunition,  and  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  men,  compo- 
sed of  Spjnish  guards,  Swiss,  and  volunteers  of  Aragon,  unexpect- 
edly made  their  entry  into  the  city,  under  the  command  of  the 
brother  of  the  captain-general,  Don  Francisco  Palafox. 

'  A  council  of  war  that  was  held  on  the  8th,  came  to  the  follow- 
ing ever-memorable  resolves, — M  that  those  quarters  of  the  city  in 
which  the  Aragonese  yet  maintained  themselves,  should  continue  to 
be  delended^with  the  same  firmness  which  had  hitherto  been  so  con- 
spicuous;  should  the  enemy  at  last  prevail,  the  people  were  imme- 
diately to  retire  by  the  bridge  over  the  Ebro  into  the  suburbs,  and 
having  destroyed  the  bridge,  to  defend  the.  suburbs  tiil  they  perish- 
ed.'' This  resolution  of  the  general,  and  his  officers  was  received 
by  the  people  with  the  loudest  acclamations. 

*  For  eleven  successive  days  the  most  sanguinary  conflict  wai 
continued  from  street  to  street  from  house  to  hou^e,  and  from  room 
to  room,  (the  enraged  populace  always  gaining  by  degrees  upon  the 
disciplined  troop*  of  the  French,)  until  the  space  occupied  by  the. 
enemy  was  gradually  reduced  to  about  one-eighth  part  of  the 
city. 

'  The  spirit  displayed  by  the  men  was  seconded  in  the  most  admi- 
rable maimer  by  the  women  of  Zaragrza;  the  Countess  Burrita,  a 
lady  of  great  rank  in  that  country,  tunned  a  cops  of  women  for  the 
relief  of  the  wounded,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  provisions, 
and  wine  to  the  soldiers  ;  many  persons  of  the  most  unquestionable 
veracity  in  .Zaragoza,  declare  that  they    have   frequently   seen  this 
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younc,  delicate, and  beautiful  woman  coolly  attending  to  the  duties 
she  had  prescribed  to  herself in  the  midst  of  the  most  tiemendous 
fire,  of  shot  and  shells:  nor  were  they  even  able  to  perceive  fmm 
the  first  moment  that  she  entered  into  these  novel  scenes,  that  the 
idem  of  personal  danger  could  produce  upon  her  the  slightest  tfiict, 
or  bend  her  from  her  benevolent  and  patriotic  purpose.  The  loss 
of  women  and  boys  during  the  siege  was  very  great,  and  fully  pro- 
portionate to  that  of  men  ;  in  fact,  they  were  always  the  most  for- 
ward ;  and  the  difficulty  was  to  teach  them  a  prudent,  and  proper 
sense  of  their  danger. 

1  During  the  night  of  the  14-th  of  August,  the  French  fire  was 
particularly  destructive,  and  when  their  batteries  ceased,  flauhes 
were  observed  to  burst  out  in  many  parts  of  the  buildings  in  their 
possession;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  1Mb,  to  the  great  surprize 
of  the  Aragonese,  their  Columns  were  seen  at  a  distance  retreating 
over  the  plain,  en  the  road  to  Pamplona.  Their  departure  had  pro- 
bably been  hastened  by  intelligence  that  the  Junta  of  .Valencia  had 
dispatched  six  thousand  men  to  join  the  levies  inAmgon,  destined  to 
relieve  the  capital.' 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  ever-memorable  siege,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  clear  and  circumstantial  narrative  of  Di. 
Vaughan.  If  we  can  find  any  military  events  in  antient  or  iu 
modern  history  which  can  be  compared  with  this  iq  the  pa- 
tience, fortitude,  and  public  spirit  with  which  it  was  associ- 
ated, we  certainly  cannot  recollect  any  in  which  these  great 
virtues  were  displayed  in  a  manner  more  transeendantly 
worthy  of  universal  admiration.  The  inhabitants  of  Zara- 
goza  had  to  contend  against  an  armed  force  not  only  supe- 
rior in  numbers  but  in  military  skill.  They  were  destitute 
of  almost  every  resource  but  that  which  valour  and  public 
spirit  could  supply  ;  while  their  enemies  were  amply  fur- 
nished wiih  every  requisite  of  sustenance  or  aggression.  The 
inhabitants  of  Zaragoza  had  not  only  to  contend  against  the 
enemy,  but  against  the  agency  of  the  strongest  feelings  and. 
sympathies  of  the  human  heart;  which,  if  they  had  been 
suffered  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  the  will,  would  have 
at  once  diminished  their  courage  and  their  strength-  They 
beheld  their  private  property  destroyed,  their  houses  burned 
down,  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  years  dissipated  in  a  mo- 
ment by  the  ravage  of  the  invader;  their  wives,  children,  and 
relations  suffering  under  the  accumulated  pressure  of  hun- 
ger and  the  sword,  tftjt  the  enthusiasm  of  public  spirit  was 
so  great  as  to  absorb  every  other  feeling,  or  to  render  it  sub- 
servient to  the  generous  impulses  of  liberty  and  of  patrio- 
tism. Even  the  women  and  children  partook  largely  of  the 
determined  sentiment  of  resistance  to  the  imperious  foe,  of 
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the  firm  resolve  to  rescue  the  city  from  the  French  or  to  perish 
in  the  ruins,  ff  this  love  of  liberty  and  of  independence, 
converted  into  a  strong  and  overbearing  passion,  were  thus 
capable  of  rendering  one  city  invincible  to  the  most  potent  and 
skilful  enemy — what  could  not  the  same  principle  oi  coun- 
teraction to  the  designs  of  the  Trench  have  effected,  if  it 
had  been  generally  diffused  ?  Why  did  not  the  Junta  send 
proper  persons,  or  take  proper  measures  to  kindle  the  same 
spirit  in  the  other  towns  i  The  love  of  liberty,  and  the  ab- 
horrence of  servitude,  which  inflamed  the  hearts  and  invi- 
gorated the  hands  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  Zaragoza, 
might  have  been  imparted  to  the  whole  peninsula  of  Spain. 
Those  feelings  themselves  are  of  the  most  communicative  and 
excitable  kind.  There  is  something  in  every  heart,  not  to- 
tally  rotten  and  depraved,  from  which  they  may  be  elicired, 
or  into  which  they  may  be  inspired.  And,  when  once  ren- 
dered general,  they  make  an  inconceivable  accession  to  the 
physical  strength  and  the  ordinary  resources  of  man.  But 
the  Junta,  as  we  have  remarked  in  another  place,  seemed 
afraid  of  kindling  the  enthusiastic  flame  of  freedom  ;  and 
though  it  shone  with  unparalleled  effulgence  within  the  walls 
of  Zaragoza,  yet  only  a  few  scattered  scintillatiousof  it  were 
seen  in  the  capital  or  in  the  other  towns. 

TJje  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza,  who  have  been  but  feebly 
seconded  by  their  countrymen  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  will, 
perhaps,  at  last,  and  may  ere  this,  be  reduced  by  the  over- 
whelming myriads  of  the  enemy  ;  but  they  have  done  enough 
to  reader  their  names  immortal  ill  history ;  and  the  capture 
of  their  city,  whenever  that  event  may  take  place, will  bring 
tears  of  admiration  and  regret  into  the  eyes  of  every  man 
in  the  civilized  world  who  hears  the  sad  recital;  and  who 
can  sympathise  with  all  the  nobler  virtues  which  glow  in 
the  bosom  of  man,  when  his  stern  resolve  is  rather  to  die  free 
than  to  live  enslaved. 

Dr.  Vaughan  has  our  best  thank*  for  his  simple  and  lu. 
urinous  narrative.  We  perused  it  with  enthusiastic  delight. 
It  has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance  arising  out  of  the  unvar- 
nished truth  of  real  history.  Surely,  the  greater  part  of  the 
money,  which  has  bee u  raised  in  this  country  for  the  relief 
of  the  Spanish  patriots,  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Zaragoza,  as  a  testimony  of  the  homage  which  Britons  feel 
for  the  unparalleled  virtue  and  hero  s  n  which  they  displayed* 
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RELIGION. 

A*t.  12. — 7%p  Christian  JS'ame.  A  Discourse  addressed  to  the  Con^rcznr 
lion  assembling  in  Jlill-llill  Chapel,  Leeds%  on  Sunday,  October  (59, 
1808  ;  on  accepting  the  Pastoral  Office  in  that  Place.  Published  ty  par* 
titular  Request.     By  Thomas  Jervis.   Is.   6d.  Johnson.  1809. 

IN  this  sensible  discourse,  Mr.  Jervis  encourages  his  Midi  toft  to 
be  contented  with  the  simplename  of  Christian  ;  and  not  to  seek 
ro  be  designated  nor  to  designate  others  by  those  sectarian  appella- 
tions, which  indicate  the  divisions  of  those  who  ought  to  constitute 
one  tody  under  one  head,  Jesus  Christ;  and  which  serve  not 
only^  to  prevent  the  benevolent  concord  of  believers  but  to  aug- 
ment the  stock  of  personal  animosity  .—  In  the  present  religious  tem- 
perament of  Christendom,  it  ishardly  sufficient  for  a  man  to  confess 
that  he  is  a  Christian,  without,  at  the  same  time,  wearing  the 
badge,  or  mouthing  the  creed  of  some  particular  sect  or  party  in  the 
Christian  community. — If  a  man  be  questioned  as  to  his  faith,  and 
he  answers  that  he  believes  in  Christ  ;  this  will  hardly  satisfy  the  in- 
quirer, unless  he  beat  the  same  time  informed  whether  he  be  a 
Papist,  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvinist,  or  Armenian  ;  an  Athanasian,  an 
Arian  or  Socinian. — In  short,  the  majority  of  Christians  have  a 
troublesome  sort  of  gossiping  propensity  to  talk  over  their  neigh- 
bour's creed,  and  to  call  names,  when  it  differs  from  their  own. — 
But  to  be  a  true  Christian,  a  man  should  aspire  to  no  other  name  ; 
—he  should  not  lisp  the  shibboleth  of  a  sect;  for  there  \\  nothing 
sectarian  in  the  doctiine  of  Christ.  Christ  ordered  us  to  love  ont 
another  without  any  reservation  of  individuals,  oi  any  exclusion  on 
account  of  speculative  differences.  ^—  If  Christ  were  now  upon  earth, 
all  sects  would  claim  him  as  their  own  ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  doubt- 
ed whether  any  one  would  receive  his  exclusive  approbation. — **  It 
were  to  be  wished,"  says  the  good  and  enlightened  Mr.  Jervis,"  that 
by  unanimous  consent,  >\e  could  at  once  forget  the  names  of  Cai- 
vinist  and  Arminian.  of  Aihanasian  :\nd  Unitarian.  But  if  th(^e 
terms  cannot  be  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  to  become  obsolete; 
if,  on  account  of  the  imperfection  of  language,  they  must  be  retain 
ed  in  order  to  facilitate  the  discussions,  or  to  untold  the  iuUi 
of  polemical  divinity — let  us,  at  least,  consider  them  as  of  no  va- 
lue, of  noauthoiity.  As  long  as  we  use  them,  let  us  takecaie  that 
we  do  not  abuse  them  to  the  purposes  of  strife  and  contention,  ft 
prejudice,  vain  glory,  or  spiritual  pride,  the  most  odious,  in- 
consistent  and  intolerable  species  of  pride.  "  Endeavouring  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,'' let  all  nominal  distil* 
tions  be  abolished,  save  one — for  c<  one  is  our  master,  even  Christ.' 
CfiiT.  Rev.  Vol.  \Q,   February,  I8()v>.  P 
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Let  u«,  therefore,  lay  aside  all  other  names  by  which  his  followers, 
at  different  peiiods  have  been  solicitous  to  distinguish  themselves  ; 
and  let  us  be  content  exclusively  to  bear  irs  venerable  name.' 

Art.  13. — Two  Sermons,  preached  on  the  first  Day  of  January,  1809,  at 
Hanover  Street,  Chapel ;  and  on  the  eighth  of  the  same  Month  at  TV  or. 
ship  Street  Chapel,  London,  By  Joseph  J'/'ightfngafe,  Author  of  a  Por- 
traiture of  Methodism,  $c.  tyc.  Published  by  Request.   Longman.  1809. 

OF  the'-e  two  sermons,  the  subject  of  the  first  is  entitled  *'  the  ef- 
fects of  time  on  the  condition  of  man,"  and  the  second,  "  grateful 
recollections  of  divine  mercy  and  goodness/'      Mr.   Nightingale,  in 
his  preface,  says  that,   **  these  sermons  were  ioritttn  without  the  most 
distant  view  to  publication,  and  are  now  printed  in  compliance  with 
a  request  //-  knew  not  how  to  deny." — On  a  work  thus  circumstanced 
we  should  think  ourselves  uncharitable,  if  we  were  to  exert  the  most 
rigid    scrutiny   of  criticism. — Had    Mr.   Nightingale  prepared   his 
sermons  for  the  press  with  more   anxious  care  than   he  professes  to 
have  bestowed  on  the  composition,  it  could    not  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  have  been  able  to    throw  any  new    light  on  subjects, 
which  have  been  so  often  discussed  or  to  give  fresh  cogency  to    truths 
which  have  been   previously  enforced    by  the    reason,   the   learning, 
and  the  eloquence  o!  such  numerous  divines.     These  two  sermons  of 
Mr.   Nightingale  are  however,  very    respectable    productions;  and 
by  no  means  detract  from  Ihe    moderation  and  good  sense     which. 
are  so  conspicuous  in   his  "  Portraiture  of  ftj.ethodism/'  which  we 
noticed  at  length  in  the  C.  II.  for  August  1807. 

Art.  14. — Familiar  Discourses  upon  the  Apostles  Creed,lhe  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  fit  any.  By  a  Dignitary  of  the  Church,  London.  Svo.  6s.  1809. 
Bickerstaff. 

OF  this  work  the  author  tells  us  that  u  the  contents  have  been 
addressed  to  a  congregation  consisting  chiefly  ol  the  lower  class/'  and 
designed  only  for  their  use.  The  writer  adds  that  his  wish  is 
to  "  piomote  Christian  knowledge,  to  inform  the  ignorant, and  to  dis- 
charge a  duty.'' — These  sermons  amount  to  fourteen,  and  the  au- 
thor has  added  a  lecture  on  the  form  of  supplication  subjoined  to 
the  litany. — The  doctrinal  matter  which  is  found  in  this  volume, 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  contain  one  spice  of  what  is  termed  heresy. 
It  wi  1  of  course  be  very  acceptable  to  those  who  are  reputed  ortho- 
dox. 

Art.  15. — A  Sermon  preached  on  the  8/ h  of  February,  1809,  being  the 
Day  appointed  for  a  general  Fast,  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Loughlon,  in 
Essex.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Baynes,  LL.B.  Curate.  Is.  or  50  Copies 
for  40s.    Longman.  1809. 

THE  principal  object  of  Mr.  Baynes  in  this  sermon  is  by  a  forci- 
ble and  lively  representation  of  the  desolation  and  misery  uhich 
would  be  tin-  consequence  of  a  foreign  invasion, to  impress  the  people 
with  right  notions  of  the   interest  which   they  have    in  resisting   the 
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«nemy,and  in  bearing  with  patience  and  with  fortitude  th>se  sacrifices 
which  the  public  exigencies  may  require. 

POETRY. 

A*t.  16.— -The  Flower*  nl   Court.     By  Mrs.  Reeve.     2*.  Gd.     Baldwin. 

1809. 

AFTER  having  witnessed  the  gay  doings,  that  have  lately  oc- 
curred among  the  birds,  beasts  and  fishes,  in  the  '  Peacock  at  home' 
the  •  Eagle's  Masque,'  '  the  Lion's  Masquerade'  and  '  the  Fishes  grand 
Gala,'  we  were  not  unprepared  to  hear  that  some  of  those  parts  of 
creation,  which  do  not  possess  the  locomotive  faculty  had  been  made 
the  su'ject  of  some  grand  festival.  The  progeny  of  Flora  from  the 
richness  and  varied  beauty  of  their  attire  are  certainly  well  entitled 
to  make  their  appearance  at  court.  Perhaps  some  of  our  females 
will  be  anxious  to  know  what  dresses  the  ladies  had  on,  and  what  co- 
lour seemed  to  be  most  in  vogue.  For  this  gratifying  piece  of  in- 
formation we  must  refer  them  to  the  work  of  Mrs.  Reeve  : 

Aiit.  17. — Miscellaneous  Poetry,  by  Tlwmas  Green,  Junior,  of  Liverpool. 
2s.  6//.     Longman.     1809. 

THESE  are  said  to  be  juvenile  essays.  The  subjects  are  very 
miscellaneous;  but  we  do  not  discover  either  in  the  imagery,  the 
sentiment  or  the'diction,  any  traces  of  genius  which  should  induce 
us  to  encourage  the  author  to  persist  in  his  poetical  career.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Green; 

On  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ward,  of  Leeds. street,  Liverpool, 

*  By  heav'nly  Sympathy's  soft  pow'r  imprest, 

The  muse  essays,  with  fault'ring  voice,  to  sing  ; 
Come,  Consolation,  aid  the  troubled  breast, 
The  spirits  cheer,  by  grief  intense  opprest, 

Thy  balm  apply,  reviving  cordials  bring  , 
Though  Death,  stern  tyrant,  has  an  inroad  made, 

And  burst  the  tend'rest  ties  with  rigorous  hand, 
Let  Resignation  ev'ry  soul  pervade, 

"  Thy  will  be  done,"  dread  Lord  of  sea  and  land. 

*  Yet  far  from  you  begone  the  horrid  thought, 
Insensibility's  dark  shades  to  seek  ; 

Ah  L  no  ;  for  Nature  feels  each  heart  is  fraught 
With  keen  distress,  while  tears  bedew  the  cheek. 

But  let  not  grief  extreme  your  souls  o'ercome : 
Reflect to  you  this  consolation's  giv'n, 

Consigned  the  mortal  to  the  silent  tomb, 
Th'  immortal  finds  eternal  rest  in  haav'n. 

There  join'd  with  cherubims,  "  a  countless  throng,*' 

In  bliss  they  sing,  Salvation  is  their  song  ! 
P  2 
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*  Full  well  I  know  your  hearts  are  rent  with  p«. 

Your  eyes  with  streaming  torrents  are  surchurg'd , 
In  vain  we  strive — Resistance  is  in  vain — 

And  oft  resistance  has  our  woes  enlarge]. 
To  him  the  Great  I  AM,  let  all  submit, 

With  filial  awe  fulfil  his  just  command, 
And  humbled  into  dust  beneath  his  feet, 

Bless  the  Omnipotent  Jehovah's  hand. 

'  While  here  below  life's  thorny  path  you  tread, 

On  you  may  ev'ry  blessing  e'er  attend  ; 
And  each,  when  life  shall*  close,  lay  down  his  head 

Secure  in  him,  the  vilest  sinner's  friend. 
Freed  from  th'  incumbrance  of  this  house  of  clay,") 
To  scenes  of  joy  extatic  soar  away,  l 

And  live  for  ever  in  eternal  day/  J 

NOVELS. 

Akt.    18. — Theodore  and  Blanche ;  or  the  Victims  oj  Lore.      From   the 
French  of  Madame  Collin.     2  Vols.    9*.     S.  Tipper.  1809. 

THE  title  of  this  novel  speaks  for  itself,  and  prepares  the  reader 
for  a  tale  of  sorrow  and  distress.  We  have  not  read  it  in  French, 
but,  from  the  former  publications  of  this  ingenious  lady  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  has  not  lost  any  portion  of  her  well- 
earned  fame  in  this  style  of  writing.  » . 

Blanche  de  St.  Aubin,  who  is  just  emancipated  from  a    convent, 
is  the  only  daughter  of  the  Marquis  dc  St.  Aubin,  an   haughty  and 
obdurate  nobleman,  who  resolves  to  sacri rice  every  thing  for  his  on- 
ly son  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  feudal  system.     Theodore  is  the  son 
of  a  gentleman    lately    dead,  who  was   a  respectable  agriculturist, 
and  a  cousin  of  Blanche's  intimate  friend  and  fellow-peimoner  in  the 
same  convent.     Blanche  and  Theodore  soon  become  most  violently 
and  faithfully  enamoured   of  each  other.     The   mother  of  Blanche 
sensible  of  the  merits  of  the  youth,  and  of  the  love  of  her  daughter, 
advises  him  to  go  into  the  army,  and  deserve  the  object  of  his  passion 
by  acquiring    honour  and   distinction  in  his  profession.     Theodore 
obtains  a  vacancy  in  the  regiment  of  which  Blanche's  brother  is  to- 
lunel,  and  receives  from  him  every  kind  and  friendly  attention.  Th«~ 
odore,  when  riding  out  with  bis  colonel  saves  his  life;  this  circum- 
stance unites  the  bands  of  friendship  still  more  closely,  and  Theodore 
is  as  happy  as  an  enthusiastic  lover  can   well  be  during  his  absence 
from  the  woman  whom  he  loves.     In  the  mean  time  the  mother  of 
Blanche  dies  ;  and  the  Marquis  insists  on  his  daughter  marrying  the 
Count  de  St.  Pierre,  a  powerful  Norman  baron,   who  is  pourtrayed 
as  every  thing  that  is  ugly  in  person,  and  unamiablein  mind;  Blanche 
refuses ;  her  brother  iarinformed  of  her  attachment  to  Theodore ;  and 
enraged  at  the  obstacle,  which  it  presented  to  his  ambition,  he  in- 
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suit*  Theodore,  regardless  of  their  former  friendship  and  of  all  an- 
terior obligations.  The  cj>lonel,  not  satisfied  with  his  first  m- 
Mtlts,  upbraids  and  affronts  him  on  the  parade  before  the  officers 
and  men.  Theodore  demands  satisfaction  ;  they  fight  ;  Theodore 
is  severely  wounded  ;  and  soon  after  dismissed  the  regiment  lor 
sending  a  challenge  to  his  superior  officer.  The  Marquis,  finding 
his  threats  and  entreaties  of  no  avail  to  induce  Blanche  to  marrv 
the  Count  de  St.  Pierre,  bids  her  prepare  either  to  attend  him  to  tl  o 
.iltar  as  a  bride,  or  to  return  to  the  cloister  from  which  she  is  never 
to  emerge.  She  chooses  (he  latter  with  cneerfulness,  and  takes  the 
vows !—  For  a  few  days, she  fancied  that  she  could  forget  the  world, 
forget  her  love,  and  her  Theodore  ;  but  a  settled  despair  soon  takes 
possession  ot  the  unfortunate  girl  ;  and  she  dies  in  the  convent  of  at 
fever  brought  on  by  the  agony  of  her  mind.  The  concluding  passage 
of  the  translation  says, 

'  Love  had  taken  such  violent  and  unbounded  possession%of  the 
mind  of  Theodore  ;  that/he  was  insensible  to  the  cares  and  consola- 
tions of  friendship.  Incessantly  haunted  by  the  image  of  his  adored 
mistress,  and  a  prey  to  the  most  heart-rending  grief,  his  health  gra- 
dually declined,  and  he  only  survived  Blanche  a  few  months,  as  we 
learn  from  the  inscription  placed  ever  the  simple  monument  erected 
to  his  memory  by  his  friend.*  This  story  is  written  in  letters  from 
Blanche  to  her  friend  Julia  ;  and  Theodore  to  Julia's  husband,  Mon- 
sieur de  Valcourt. 

'     MEDICINE. 

Arer.  19. — Qixerralions  on  an  eruptive  Disease,  which  has  lately  occurred 
in  the  Town  of  Sherborne ,  Dorset,  after  Vaccination.  In  a  Letter  t» 
a  Friend.  By  Richard  Pew,  MiD.  of  Sherborne,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Medical  and  other  Societies,  Edinburgh.   Longman. 

DR.  Pew  -says,  that  seven  or  eight  cases  of  an  eruptive  disease, 
resembling  small  pox,  have  lately  occurred  in  Sherborne,  but  that 
in  the  worst  of  these  cases,  the  indisposition  was  so  slight  that  the 
child  was  not  confined  to  bed, nor  even  to  the  house  for  a  single  day. 
Instances  are  not  rare  in  which  individuals,  who  have  been  inocu- 
lated with  the  smallpox,  have  afterwards  been  indisposed  in  a  si- 
milar manner,  by  cohabitation  with  persons  labouring  under  vario- 
lous infection.  Though  previous  vaccination  may  not,  in  all  cases, 
render,  the  system  insensible  to  the  deleterious  ngency  of  variolous 
matter,  yet  it  always  renders  the  disease  more  mild,  so  mild  indeed 
as  hardly  to  deserve  the  name.  When  the  few  and  trivial  evils, 
which  in  the  great  average  of  instances  are  subsequent  to  the  vac- 
cine, are  compared  with  those  which  are  incident  to  the  variolous 
inoculation,  a  balance  will  appear  in  favour  of  the  vaccine  prac- 
tice, which  every  rational  lover  of  his  family  and  his  species  will 
think  sufficient  to  give  it  a  decided  preference.  Kven,  according  to 
the  anti-vacenrists,  ninety-nine  instances  of  vaccination  oat  of  an 
hundred  are  Oct  nttended  with  any  subsequent  disorder.    How  many 
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persons  gladly  engage  in  what  is  called  the  state  lottery,  with  a* 
many  chances  against  them,  as  vaccination  exhibits  in  their  favour  I 
And  yet,  in  this  instance,  prejudice,  ignorance,  or  the  misrepresen- 
tations of  interested  impostors,  prevent  numbers  from  having  re- 
course to  a  safe,  and  at  least  highly  probable  preventive  of  the  most 
loathsome  disease  with  which  humanity  can  be  afflicted. 

Dr.  Pew  has  placed  the  argument  in  favour  of  vaccination  in  a 
very  clear  point  of  view;  and  his  remarks  are  well  worthy  of  ex- 
tensive circulation. 

Art.  20. — An  expo$tulatory  Letter  to  Dr.  Moseley,  on  his  Review  of  the 
Report  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  on  Vaccination. 

THE  anti-vaccine  scurrilities  of  Dr.  Moseley  are  hardly  worthy  a 
reply.  The  present  writer  has  not,  however,  condescended  to  ex 
change  abuse  with  his  opponent.  His  production  is  that  of  a  scho- 
lar and  a  gentleman.  Indeed  we  believe  that  it  will  be  universally 
allowed  that  the  vaccinists  are  beyond  all  parallel  superior  to  their 
adversaries  in  learning,  good  humour,  and  urbanity.  When  we 
see  two  men  disputing,  the  one  of  whom  employs  no  weapons  but 
those  of  candour  and  of  argument,  and  the  other  none  but  those  of 
ribaldry  and  invective,  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  unprejudiced  spec- 
tator to  determine  on  which  side  the  truth  lies.  The  merits  of  vacci- 
nation will  bear  any  test ;  but  one  which  deserves  considerable  at- 
tention, will  be  found  in  the  conduct  of  its  opponents. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  21—  The  candid  Appeal  to  the  British  Public  of  John  Buffa,M.D.  late 
Physician  to  the  Army  Depot,  Isle  of  Wight,  containing  his  Remonstran- 
ces to  his  Royal  Highness  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  York;  and  sub- 
sequent Correspondence  with  Persons  composing  the  Army  Medical 
Board;  giving  a  minute  and  circumstantial  Detail  of  all  the  Abuses  and 
Peculations  in  that  Depot  Hospital,  which  appeared  at  a  secret  Inves- 
tigation, held  by  Mr.  Knight,  the  Inspector  and  Comptroller-general  of 
the  Army  Hospital  in  the  Month  of  June,  1805,  with  Addenda  und  Notes 
explanatory  of  some  important  Facts,  ^c.  ^c.  Is.  6d.  Dickson,  New- 
gate-Street.    180S. 

THE  particulars  of  this  case,  as  far  as  they  can  be  collected 
from  the  narrative  of  the  author,  which  is  rather  intricate,  are  the 
following  :  In  1793  the  author  formed  a  part  of  the  medical  staff 
to  the  British  army  at  Toulon.  He  was  apothecary  to  the  general 
hospital.  On  the  evacuation  of  Toulon  he  accompanied  the 
sick  and  wounded  to  Gibraltar  ;  and  afterwards  rejoined  the  British 
forces  in  Corsica.  In  1795  he  was  strongly  recommended  by  lord 
Minto,  to  the  patronage  of  lord  Melville,  through  whose  interest  he 
became  surgeon  to  the  27th  regiment  of  foot  then  stationed  in  upper 
Canada.  In  the  latter  end  of  1799  the  author  proceeded  with  th« 
same  corps  to  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia.  Here  the  duke  of  Kent  was 
pleaded  lo  appoint  him  assistant  inspector  of  hospitals,  and  director 
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of  the  medical  department  in  North  Amelia.  In  Nov.  1  800,  he 
returned  to  England  to  solicit  a  confirmation  of  these  appointments, 
when  ■  on  application  to  the  surm<  n-general  (Mr.  KeateJ  he  in- 
formed  him  that  he  coultl  hot  be  confir  ned  in  that  situation,  but  if 
he  conceived  \umsc\f  strong  enough  to  stand  art  examination 
cial  boar*!  of  physicians,  and  wns  By  them  found  and  reported  uuly 
qualified,  he  should  be  appointed  physician   to  his  Majesty's  forces.' 

He  acceded  to  the  proposal,  passed  through  the  required  exa- 
mination, and  was  appointed  physician  to  the  forces,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Portsmouth  to  join  the  expedition  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie.  In  Egypt  Dr.  Buffa  lost  his  wife,  and  one  of  bis  children 
by  the  plague,  and  was  himself  seized  with  theophthalmy,  which  lone 
endangered  his  sight.  Fn  1803,  he  was  made  physician  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Chatham;  but  he  was  no  sooner  settled  at  that  place  than 
he  was  required  by  Mr.  Keate  to  exchange  that  situation  for  one  in 
the  army  depotin  the  Isleof  Wight.  To  thisexchange  he  consented 
much  against  his  inclination.  When  Dr.  Buffa  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  the  Isleof  Wight  he  tells  us  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Powell, the  acting  apothecary ,of  numerous  delinquencies  which  were 
practised  in  the  management  of  the  hospital.  Mr.  Powell  said  that 
he  would  only  inform  Dr.  Buffa  of  what  was  publicly  known  to  all 
his  colleagues,  and  of  what  he  had  himself  been  an  eye-witness,  that 
casks  of  smuggled  claret  were  admitted  into  the  king's  stores  and  ap- 
propriated by  the  principal  medical  officer  and  others  to  their 
own  use  ;  that  candies,  soap,  sugar,  tea,  port-wine,  pDiter,  meat,  and 
bread,  were  surreptitiously  taken  from  the  hospital  stores;  that 
'  the  principal  medical  officer  and  acting  purveyor  received  a 
valuable  consideration  from  the  butcher,  who  supplied  the  hospital 
with  meat,  which  was  the  reason  why  the  meat  was  so  bad, "and  why 
so  many  complaints  respecting  it  were  made  in  vain. 

In  Feb,  1805,  Dr.  Buffa  states  that  an  anonymous  letter  which 
he  ascribes  to  Major  Gray  of  the  army  depot,  was  sent  to  Mr.  Pitt 
exhibiting  a  circumstantial'  detail  of  the  various  abuses  that  existed 
in  the  hospital  ;  that  this  letter  was  transmitted  to  the  army  medi- 
cal board  ;  and  that  without  any  attempt  whatever  being  made  to 
discover  the  real  author,  it  was  immediately  ascribed  to  the  author 
of  this  Appeal.  He  was  accordingly  ordered  to  the  West  Indies  ; 
but  on  obtaining,  a  certificate  from  Mr.  Phipps,  the  oculist,  respect- 
ing his  sight,  he  was  ordered  back  to  the  Isle  ci  Wight.  On  his  re- 
turn he  was  informed,  as  he  states,  by  Messrs  Stewart,  Harris,  and 
Powell,  medical  officers  of  the  hospital,  "  that  certain  quantities  of 
meat  were  charge!  to  the  public,  and  inserted  in  the  die!  tuble,  or 
weekly  expenditure,  approved  and  signed  by  the  principal  medical 
oiiicer,  which  had  never  been  issued  to  -  sick  to  make  up  deficien- 
cies in  that  article  ;" — "  that  assistant-surgeon  Morton  hud  report- 
ted  to  Mr.  Stewart,  that  hospital  blankets  had  b' en  seen  in  a  shop 
or  shops  in  Newport  which  Mr.  Stewart  reported  to  the  ha-.iof  the 
department  and  of  which  no  notice  teas  taken.*' 
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X>r.  Buffa  says  that  being  again  urgently  importuned  by    Major 
Gray,  to  report  these  diversified   mal-practices,  heat  last  agreed, 
with  the  approbation  of    Messrs.  Stewart,  Harris,  and   Powell,  to 
Olffold  the  whole  scene  of  iniquity  in  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Keate, 
the  surgeon-general.      Mr.  Knight  was  privately  sent  soon  after  this 
to  enquire  into  the  abusx*^  above-mentioned.     Dr.   Buffa   says  that 
he  produced  to  Mr.   Knight  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Keate,  all  the  particulars  of  which  were  confirmed   by 
Mr.  PowelJ.  Gen.  Whitelock  was  the  next  person  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  hospital  ;  but  Dr.  Buffa  undertakes  to  prove  that  the 
said  general  asserted  that  he  came  down  xcith  the  express  -purpose  of 
supporting  the  principal  medical  officer   throvgk  thick  and  thin,  and 
to  oppress  Dr.  Buffa  and  Major  Gray/' — Afier  this  Dr.  Buffa  adds 
that    without   any    public  inquiry  b*int*   made,    or   without   any 
trial  by  a  court  martial,  he   was  superseded  in    his  employment  a* 
physician  to  the  army  depot  ;   that  he    was    consequently  suspend- 
ed  in  his  professional  functions  and  reduced    to  half-pay.     This  ap- 
pears the  condensed  substance  of  his  Appeal.     We  thought  that    it 
»as  our  duty  to  him  and  to  the  public  to  state  the  particulars  of  tint 
case,  as  theyapprar  on  the  present  record, with  perfect  impartiality  ; 
but  the  reader  will  remember  that  we  have  yet  heard  only  one  side 
of  the  question  ;  and  that  the  assertions  of  Dr.  Buffa  may  be  refu- 
ted by  evidence  on  the  other  side.     It  cannot  be  expected  that  any 
individual,  in  representing  his  own  grievances,  should  not  often  ex- 
tenuate, alter,  or  omit  what  makes  against  himself,  and  exaggerate, 
embellish  or  invent  what  makes  against  his  opponents.     In  all  ques- 
tions either  of  public  or  of  private  scandal  "  audi  alteram  partem'1 
is  a  maxim  which  should  never  be  relinquished  ;  and  before  we  have 
heard  the  other  side,  it  is  wrong  to  condemn  or  to  censure  any  indi- 
vidual. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  22. — A  History  of  France  from  the  Commencement  of  the  Reign  of 
Clot*,  in  481,  to  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formiorin  October  1797;  after  the 
Manner  of  the  History  of  England >in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman 
to  his  Son,     Dartou  and  Harvey,  1 809. 

A  WORK  of  this  kind  which  favours  the  indolent  itudiousness  of 
the  masters  and  misses  of  the  present  day,  will  probably  experience 
an  extensive  circulation.  The  execution  is  not  however  equal  to  that 
of  the  history  of  England  on  a  similar  plan,  which  the  author  pro- 
teoses to  have  made  his  model.  The  narrative  is  less  free  and  ani- 
mated, and  the  remarks  less  penetrating  and  judicious.  The  style 
is  in  general  clear  and  unaffected,  the  facts  aro  well  selected,  and 
the  dates  are  carefully  given  in  every  page,  This  certainly  adds  to 
the  valuaof  the  performance.  The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  uni- 
formly consulted  the  best  authorities  within  his  reach.  We  have 
observed   that  some  of  the  sentences  are  too  much  crowded  with  a 
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multiplicity  of  details  which  distract  the  attention  and  perplex  the 
ttive.     Some  defects  of  language  also  occur,  but  these    are 
minor  considerations  ;  it  would  however  be  right  to  attend  to  them 
in  a  second  edition. 

Art.  25. — The  Cambrian  Traveller's  Guide,  and  Pocket  Companion  ; 
containing  the  collected  Information  of  the  most  popular  and  authentic 
Writers,  relating  to  the  Principality  of  Wales,  and  Parts  of  the  ad- 
joining Counties-,  augmented  by  considerable  Additions,  the  Result  of 
various  Excursions ■  comprehending  Ilislorks  and  Descriptions  of  the 
Cities,  Towns,  Villages,  Castles,  Mansions,  Palaces,  Abbeys,  Churches, 
Inns,  Mountains,  Rocks,  Waterfalls,  Ferries,  Bridges,  Passes,  #c.  #e. 
arranged  in  alphabetic  Order  ;  also  Descriptions  of  what  is  remarkable 
in  the  intermediate  Spaces,  as  solitary  Houses,  Forts,  Encampments, 
■  'Is  jincieni '  Roads, Cuverns,  Rivers,  Aqueducts, Lakes,  Forests,  Woods, 
Fields  of  Battle, Islets,  Cromlechs,  Sarneths,  Tumuli \PilUxrs,  Druidic  Cir. 
rles,  Works  of  Iron,  Tinf  Copper,  fyc.  The  RoaJs  are  described,  the 
Distance  given,  and  the  distinct  Routes  of  Afkin,  Barber,  Bingly,  Coxe% 
Donovan,  Evans,  Hutton,  Malkin,  Pennant,  Skrine,  Warner  and 
Wyndham,  are  presetted.  Th&  whole  interspersed  wUh  historic  and 
biographic  Notices,  with  Natural  History,  Botany,  Mineralogy  ;  and 
with  Remarks  on  the  Commerce, Manufactures,  Agriculture, and  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants.     Bvo.  Is,  6d.  Symonds.  1808. 

THE  descriptive  fullness  of  the  title  seems  to  preclude  the  neces- 
sity of  criticism  ;  but  w»  can  safely  recommend  the  work  as  a  cheap, 
useful,  and  entertaining  guide  to  those  who  make  the  Cambrian 
Tour. 

An-r.  24. — Ment«rian  Lectures  on  sacred  and  moral  Subjects ;  adapted  t& 
the  Comprehension  of  Juvenile  Readers  ;  to  which  are  added  some  original 
Miscellaneous  Poem*.  By  Ann  Mursy.     Longman.  1808. 

THESE  lectures  are  on  the  following  subjects  ;  on  mental  Culti- 
vation ;  on  moral  Excellence;  on  what  is  usually  called  Taste ;  On 
Sublimity  ;  on  the  Sublimity  and  lieauty  of  the  Scripture;  on  the 
Sublimity  of  the  Prophtcios  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel  ;  on  the  minor  Prophets,  and  the  holy  Land  ;  on  the  IS'cw 
Testament,  with  observations  on  the  Gospel. 

There  is  not  in  these  lecturei  much  new  instruction  nor  any  amuse- 
ment for  the  juvenile  mind,  and  to  others  a  little  more  advanced  i» 
years  they  present  nothing  but  common-place  details  and  insipid  ob- 
servations,which  have  been  made  over  and  over  again,aod  which  any 
person*  of  ordinary  capacity,  with  a  few  books  before  him, might  com- 
pose with  the  greatest  facility.  On  the  poetical  portion  of  this  perfor- 
mance we  can  bestow  no  praise.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  a  variety  ; 
such  as,  odes  to  resignation,  to  the  sea  at  Brighton,  to  solitude,  and 
contentment.  Then  we  have  epitaphs  and  extempore  lines  on  va- 
rious subjects,  stanzas  during  a  storm  in  winter,  lines  on  the  view  of 
the  downs  at  Brighton;  reflections  on  the  Steyne,andlinfs  on  Divine 
Providence.  Whatever  merit  Mrs.  Murry  may  hare  acquired  as  a 
writer  of  prose,  poetry  is  certainly  not  her  fort. 
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Art.  95. — Thoughts  upon  the  present  Condition  of  the  Stage,  and  upon  the 
Construction  of  a  new  Theatre.     8vo.  Clarke,  Bond  Street.  1808. 

THESE  Thoughts  are  the  production  of  a  reflective  and  sen- 
sible man,  and  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  those  who 
study  the  means  of  rendering  dramatic  exhibitions  of  the  most 
extensive  public  benefit.  Our  author  very  properly  remarks  that 
our  two  theatres  are  both  too  large,  not  for  the  receipt  at  the  door 
but  for  the  gratification  of  the  eye  and  ear,  two  members  of  the  hu 
man  body  that  formerly  were  a  little  more  consulted  by  the  con- 
structors of  pla) houses.  *  There  are  few  places  in  which  any 
change  of  countenance  of  the  actor  can  be  observed,  or  where  the 
human  voice  can  force  its  way  ;  «nd  from  this  arises  that  decline 
so  notorious  both  in  tragic  writers  and  in  the  tragic  actors.  What 
man  of  genius  can  be  induced  to  produce  a  tragic  poem,  when  more 
than  half  of  the  verse  is  to  be  intombed  in  the  performer's  stomach, 
in  order  to  allow  him  breath  and  strength  to  roar  out  a  concluding 
hemistich  ?  What  actor  can  arrive  at  perfection,  when  he  perceives 
a  sleepy  kind  of  indifference  pervade  the  whole  audience,  who  con- 
tendedly  pay  their  money  for  seeing  little,  and  hearing  nothing  ? 
This  accounts  for  what  appears  to  be  a  most  vitiated  taste  of  the 
public  in  the  endurance  <>f  those  childish  pantomimes,  Blue  Beard, 
ice,  on  the  very  boards  where  Shakespear  and  Otway  once  stormed 
the  human  heart.  But  this  in  fact  is  not  such  a  sign  of  perverted 
taste  as  it  is  of  a  prudent  toleration  of  Blue  Beards,  kettle  drums,  or 
the  distant  view  of  the  big-bellied  virgins  of  the  sun  ;  for  if  the  ma- 
nager did  not  provide  these  he  could  give  the  audience  nothing. 

*  A  graver  evil  also  U  caused  by  the  outrageous  size  of  the  play- 
house. With  nothing  to  fix  the  attention  or  touch  the  feelings  of 
the  generality  of  those  who  frequent  the  theatre,  the  constant  and 
indecent  interruptions  from  ladies  of  easy  virtue,  and  their  para- 
mours, are  not  resented  as  they  ought  to  be,  or  as  they  would  be, 
could  we  suppose  Garrick  and  Mrs.  Cibber  rising  from  the  dead, 
again  to  charm  us,  and  treading  a  stage  of  reasonable  dimensions, 
and  on  which  their  powers  could  be  understood  and  appreciated. 
Should  the  internal  part  of  the  theatre  have  attractions  to  keep  those 
who  pay  at  the  door,  in  their  places,  the  lobbies  would  not  be  filled 
with  profligates  of  distinction,  familiarizing  the  yet  uncorrupted 
and  modest  to  scenes  of  such  meretricious  impudence,  hardly  ex- 
aggerated by  Hogarth  in  the  supper  in  his  Hake's  Progress.  What 
parent  can  conduct  his  wife  and  daughters  through  this  sty  without 
trembling  with  the  fear,that,  though  those  sights  are  to  them  shock- 
ing and  horrible  to-day,  they  may  not  be  so  to-morrow?  An  au- 
dience that  went  to  the  play  to  hear  and  see,  would  quickly  interfere 
with  these  orgies.' 

The  author  afterwards  expatiates  with  great  cogency  and  truth  on 
the  evils  and  inconveniences  of  having  the  theatre  spread  over  so  large 
an  area  that  the  voice  of  the  actors  can  only  faintly  be  heard  and  the 
features  of  the  face  only  indistinctly  seen.  In  the  vast  area  of  modern 
Drury,  the  wonderful  variation  of  countenance  which  showed  that 
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Ganick  was  really  agitated  by  the  emotion*  of  the  character  re- 
presented, would  be  totally  unperceived  by  the  larger  part  of  the 
Hudience.  He  would  in  vain  exhibit  the  mad  look  of  Lear  or 
the  fears  and  rage  of  Macbeth.  The  sublimest  effort  of  dramatic  re- 
presentation is  to  exhibit  the  progress  and  agency  of  the  passion- 
the  countenance.  In  this  Garrick  '  excelled  ail  the  actors  of  his 
time  ;  and  in  this  excellence  the  exorbitant  dimensions  of  our 
modern  theatres  will  prevent  him  from  ever  having  a  rival.  The 
author  adds  some  useful  observations  on  the  best  mode  of  construct- 
ing a  new  theatre,  with  respect  to  the  pleasure  and  security  of  the 
audience. 

Art.  26. — An  analytical  Abridgment  of  Locke's  Essays  concerning  Human 
Understanding .     lVmo.pp.  307.  Lunn.  1803. 

WE  hold  all  abridgments  to  be  profitable  for  the  scholar  to  make, 
as  a  means  of  arranging,  generalising   and    retaining  what  he  reads  ; 
but    merely   to    read  abridgments,  without   having  previously   per- 
used   the  larger  works,  from  which  they  are  made,  is,  we   think,  a 
very  unprofitable  occupation.     Abridgments  promise  to  render  the 
way   to    knowledge  easy    and   expeditious  ;    but,    in     fact,  their 
principal   effect  is  to  render   the   mind   indolent  and  inactive,  and 
to   starve   while  they   profess  to  enlarge  the    stock  of  ideas  and  the 
supply  of  erudition.     The  path  to  real   knowledge   will,   notwith- 
standing all  the  puny  attempts  of  sciolists   to  render  it  otherwise, 
be  both  in   the  beginning  and  in  the  progress,   rugged,   s:eep,    and 
difficult,  requiring  much  attention  and  much  toil,  much  intellectual 
vigilance  and  persevering  exertion  to  overcome.  If  abridgments   be 
read  by  any,  we  should  not  by  any  means  recommend    them  to   be 
read  by  juvenile  students,  for  they  ought  to  make   them    for  them- 
selves; but  it  seems  to  be  chiefly  for  the  young,    that    abridgments 
are  designed.     A  person,  who  is  more  advanced    in  life,  may   often 
advantageously  consult  an  abridgment  in   order  to  refresh  his  memo- 
ry or  to  obtain  a  summary  and  general  view  of  facts  and  principles  into 
which  some  larger  work,  which  he  has  formerly  perused,  may  be  re- 
*  solved.     Till  the  mind  is  well  ftored  with  ideas,  and   the    thinking 
principle  has  taken  a  wide  and  extensive  range  through  the  material 
and  moral  world,  (and  this  can  be  effected   only  by  much   reading, 
profound  reflection  and  comprehensive  observation)  all  epitomes  to 
science  can  serve  only  to  contract  the  powers  of  the  mind   and  to 
render  it  a  poor,shrivelled,and  sterile  thing.  He,  who  attentively  per- 
uses Locke*s   Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  digests  and 
analyses  it  in  his  own  mind  as  he  proceeds,  will   derive   more  intel- 
lectual improvement  from  the  task  than  from  the  reiterated  perusal 
of  this  or  of  any  other  abridgment  of  the  work    till  he  could  repeat 
the  whole  by  rote.     There  are  two  modes  of  intellectual  exertion 
which  should  be  constantly   conjoined,   synthesis  and   analysis,  or 
analysis,  and  synthesis.     But  the  reading  abridgments  is  favourable 
neither  to  the  one  nor  to  the  other  of  these  methods  of  mental  cu  - 
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ture,  and  exertion.  For  how  to  any  useful  purpose,  can  we  epitomize 
an  epitome?  No  activity  of  mind  is  requisite  to  make  an  analysis  of 
that  which  has  been  already  analysed.  And  it  must  be  a  very  su- 
perfluous effort  to  attempt  to  recompound  that  which  we  havs  not 
previously  decomposed.  He  who  should  have  no  other  knowledge 
ofthe  human  frame  than  what  he  could  obtain  by  inspecting  the 
bones  of  a  skeleton,  would  never'know  any  thing  of  the  real  nature, 
the  physical  or  moral  ceconomy  ofman;  and,  with  respect  to  the 
healthy  or  diseased  state  of  the  body. he  would  understand  as  little 
as  if  he  had  been  born  without  sight  or  touch.  With  respect  to  know- 
lodge,  he  is  not  in  a  much  more  favourable  predicament  who  has 
learuedall  the  little  which  he  knows  from  the  bare  bones  of  an  epitome. 
We  have  no  fault' to  find  with  the  execution  of  the  present  work, which 
seems  to  be  carefully  performed  ;  but,  for  the  reasons  which  we 
have  assigned,we  think  it  not  only  superfluous,  but,  highly  pernicious 
to  the  juvenile  student ;  and  we  never  wish  to  see  this  nor  any 
other  abridgment  introduced  to  foster  the  idleness  or  to  relax  the 
industry  of  the  undergraduates  in  either  of  our  universities. 

Art.  27 — An  Address  to  the  Public  upon  the  dangerous  Tendency  ofthe  Lon- 
don Female  Penitentiary  ;  with  Hints  relative  to  the  best  Means  of  lessen- 
ing the  Sum  of  Prostitution,  By  William  Hale.  8t'0,  Is.  Conder,    I  SO  9 

THIS  writer  argues  that  the  institution  ofthe  London  Female  Pe- 
nitentiary tends  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  th«  sum  of  pros- 
titution. He  says  that  it  is  an  institution  which  "  opens  -wide  its  doors 
for  the  reception  of  the  most  abandoned  prostitutes ^  "whenever  they  choose 
to  go  in  ;  and  that,  not  only  without  the  least  prospect  of  punishment, 
but  with  the  actual  promi'.c  of  rewards,  (if  they  behave  well)  such 
ft!  o  riuous  female  servants  too  seldom  have  reason  to  expect." 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  theological  tenets  of  those  who  con- 
duct the  institution,  we  cannot  agree  with  the  present  writer,  that 
it  will  encourage  prostitution,  any  more  than  an  hospital  encou- 
rages people  to  catch  fevers  or  to  break  their  limbs. — When  a  female 
first  deviates  from  the  path  of  virtue  she  littlethinks  of  being  obliged  to 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  London  Penitentiary.  Present  pleasure  is  her 
object ;  and  she  thinks  not  of  the  future  pain. — Her  hopes  are  exci- 
sed and  she  dreads  not  disappointment.  But  when  the  palled  appe- 
tite sickens  in  disgust,  when  she,  who  was  an  object  of  passionate 
fondness,  is  loathed  with  cold  disdain,  when  admiration  and  flattery 
cease,  and  contempt  and  scorn  are  substituted  in  their  place  ;  when 
ehe  is  assailed  at  once  by  neglect, by  poverty, and  disease, who  would 
not  wish  that  the  doors  of  this  or  of  some  benevolent  asylum  might  ' 
be  open  to  receive  this  forlorn  and  anguished  destitute  ?  Mr.  Hale 
will  perhaps  say  that  the  wretched  female  ought  not  to  be  admitted 
without  punishment.  But  has  not  her  deflection  from  virtue  inflict- 
ed its  own  punishment  ?  Can  Mr.  Hale  consider  her  wretch- 
edness and  talk  of  impunity  ?  Can  he  look  into  her  heart,  and  sa/ 
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that  the  pangs  which  she  has  experienced  are  no  punishment  ? 
will  be  said  lhat  this  penitentiary  admits  the  frail  victims  ofunla 
desire,  without  first  ascertaining  tbe  exact  state  of  their  demer 
their  penitence,  or  having  reasonable  ground  to  expect  their  refor- 
mation. But  true  charity  does  not  enter  into  the  niceties  of  calcu- 
lation. The  sight  of  misery  is  sufficient  to  prompt  to  the  relief.  Its 
object  i*  to  mitigate  pain  and  to  alleviate  want,  and  though  il 
gleets  not  moral  considerations,  yet  even  ihese  are  not  suffered  to  pa- 
ralyse the  arm  that  is  raised  to  succour  the  wretched  and  the  indigent. 
— The  miseries  of  life  even  when  they  are  the  associates  of  vice,ought 
to  be  the  objpets  of  indifference,  and  they  certainly  need 
not  the  aggravations  of  hard-heartedness.  We  all  allow  that  prosti- 
tution  is  a  vice, but  it  is  a  vice  of  which  beneficence  will  most  joyfully 
mitigate  the  suffering.  Norare  the  victims  of  any  vice  greater  ob- 
jects of  compassion  ;  we  are  therefore  inclined  tothink  that  the  pre- 
sent author  is  a  little  too  inconsiderate  in  his  attack  on  the  London 
Penitentiary. — Even  granting  that  many  will  gain  admission,  who 
are  not  objects  of  the  charity,  whose  penitence  is  affected,  or  whose 
reformation  is  hopeless, still  the  intent  of  the  charity  is  the  same; 
and  those  who  contribute  to  its  support,  ought  certainly  not  to  be  cen- 
sured for  its  involuntary  abuse. — They  do  not  increase  the  sum  of 
prostitution.  That  vice  would  hardly  be  less  than  it  is,  if  there  were 
neither  Penitentiaries  nor  Magdalens  ;  but  such  institutions  do  al- 
ways afford  at  least  temporary  relief,  and  they  often  produce  perma- 
nent reformation. — If  they  relieve  want  or  mitigate  suffering  in  every 
instance,  and  if  they  reform  in  only  one  case  out  of  ten,  or  even  a 
hundred,  still  the.  institution  is  laudable;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  the  encouragement  withheld  which  it  has  hitherto  received. 

Akt.  28. — The Angler's  Manual  $  or  concise  Lessdns  of  Experience  which 
the  Proficient  in  the  delightful  Ilecreation  of  Angling  will  not  despise^and 
the  Learner  will  find  the  Advantage  of  practising  ;  containing  useful  In- 
structions on  every  approved  Method  of  Angling,  and  particularly  on  the 
Management  of  the  Hand  and  Hod  in  each  Method.  Embellished  with 
twelve  Plates  of  Fish ,  Fishing,  Baits,  and  Tackle,  designed  and  etched 
by  S.  Ilowitt.     Bagster,  Strand.     1809. 

THIS  little  work  appears  to  contain  very  plain  andconcise  instruc- 
tions; the  remarks  on  baits  and  the  proper  method  of  throwing  the 
line  are  very  clear,  particularly  on  the  dead  bait, which  requires  mitch 
nicety  of  management  in  order  to  make  it  appear  to  the  finny  victims 
as  if  it  were  alive.  The  author  much  recommends  the  multiplying 
wheel",  as  you  may  wind  up  your  line  in  proper  time  to  prevent  the 
fish  from  running  in  upon  you:  *  an  artifice,' he  tells  us  is  very4  com* 
mon  and  which  they  frequently  practise.'  He  also  recommends  the 
hook  which  is  fixed  exactly  even  like  the  Carlisle  or  Iri^h,  insread  of 
the  one  with  the  shank  bent  a. little  to  one  side,  the  strait  hook  hold* 
ing  the  fish  with  greater  certainty.  The  first  plate  represents  a  number 
of  baits,  an  1  explains  the  use  and  the  management  of  each.  His  re- 
commendation of  the  landing  net  with  the  briar-crescent  is  equally 
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s.  -  TO  THE  READER. 

After  the  first  i>heet  in  the  lent  Number  had  been  revised 
by  the  Editor,  the  form  was  turned  by  the  negligence  of  the 
pressmen,  and  of  courst  the  whole  order  of  pages  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  In  ordtr  to  repair  this  mortifying  mistake, 
the  whole  sheet  has  been  reprinted ,  and  h  ditched  up  with  tht 
present  number* 
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Art.  I. — Sermons  on  several  Subjects,  by  the  late  Rev.  WiU 
Ham  Paley,  D.D.  Subdean  of  IJjf.colu,  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Rector  of  Bkhop-Wearmouth.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Svo.     Longman. 

DR.  Paley  says  in  the  codicil  to  his  will,  that  '  if  his  life 
had  been  spared,  he  had  intended  to  have  printed  at  Sunder- 
land a  volume  of  sermons, — about  503  copies  ;  and  had  pro- 
ceeded so  far  in  the  design  as  to  have  transcribed  several  ser- 
mons for  that  purpose.'  The  other  sermons  in  this  collec- 
tion were  transcribed  from  a  parcel  mentioned  in  the  same 
codicil,  but  which,  according  10  the  author's  own  confessiou, 
were  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  The  codicil  then  directs  that 
a  selection  of  these  discourses  should  be  printed  by  the  Itev. 
IVlr.  Stephenson  at  the  expence  of  the  executors  to  the  will, 
and  should  he  distributed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bishop- 
Wear mouth  : 

1  First  to  those  who  frequented  church,  then  to  farmers  families 
in  the  country,  then  to  such  as  had  a  person  in  the  family  who  could 
read,  and  were  likely  to  read  them  ;  and  finally,'  Dr.  Paley,  con- 
sulting probably  his  literary  fame,  am!  his  theological  consistency, 
added 'I  would  not  have   the  same    sermons  published 

FOR  SALE.' 

But  the  executors  have  since  thought  it  right  to  deviate  from 
this  clause  in  the  will,  and  to  publish  the  sermons  contrary 
to  the  express  injunctions  of  the  testator,  in  order  as  is  pro- 
fessed, to  prevent  a  surreptitious  sale.  But  were  there  no 
other  means  of  preventing  a  surreptitious  sale  than  by  violat- 
ing the  will  of  Dr.  Paley  ?  Did  not  the  Doctor  himself,  when 
he  directed  that  his  sermons  should  be  distributed  only  among 
his  parishioners  at  Bishop-Wearmouth,  foresee  that  some  of 
those  copies  might,  by  loan,  by  sale  or  stealth,  by  accident., 
or  design,  find  their  way  into  a  more  extensive  cir«. < 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  10.    March,  1809.  Q 
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But  a  v  igorous  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  executors  might  as 
easily  have  prevented  the  surreptitious  sale  of  this  work  as  an 
author  can  prevent  the  surreptitious  publication  of  any  of  his 
works.  If  Dr.Paley  had  lived  to  have  copied  and  revised  these 
sermons  himself,  it  appears  from  the  codicil  to  his  will  that 
'he  did  not,  in  that  case,  intend  to  print  more  than  500  co- 
pies for  private  distribution.  But  the  Doctor  had  transcribed 
only  a  few  of  these  sermons  before  his  death,  and  many  of 
those  which  are  found  in  this  collection,  were  left  in  a  very 
unfinished  state.  This  rendered  him  unwilling  that  they 
should  have  any  thing  more  than  a  circumscribed  circula- 
tion among  those  before  whom  they  were  preached.  It 
appears  therefore  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  executors 
most  rigidly  to  have  complied  with  the  intentions  of  the 
testator;  and  not  to  have  distributed  a  copy  more  than 
lie  had  ordered  by  his  will ;  and,  at  any  rate,  not  to  have 
sanctioned  the  public  sale.  The  executors  should  have  con- 
sidered that  Dr.  Faley  himself  thought  these  sermons  unfit 
for  the  public  eye,  that  they  are  more  likely  to  diminish  than 
to  augment  his  literary  fame,  and  that  some  of  the  doctrines 
which  he  espoused  in  the  hour  of  sickness  and  decay,  when 
his  intellect  was  more  clouded,  and  his  judgment  less  clear, 
were  totally  irreconcilable  with  those  to  which  he  was 
known  to  adhere  in  his  better  days.  Or  did  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  which  have  terrified  even  many  strong  and 
reflective  minds  within  the  last  twenty  years,  induce  Dr. 
Paley  to  think  that,  in  some  points  of  faith,  there  should  be 
an  exoteric  doctrine  for  the  illiterate,  and  an  esoteric  for 
lhe  wise  ;  that  a  certain  portion  of  darkness  is  better  than  too 
much  light ;  that  it  is  better  to  maintain  even  erroneous  opi- 
nions,which  have  been  long  established,  than  to  run  the  risque 
of  innovation:  There  are  some  few  points  of  doctrine  in  these 
sermons  which,  Dr.  Paley,  however  well  he  might,  in  his 
declining  years,  think  that  they  were  adapted  for  the  meri- 
dian of  Bishop- Wearmouth,  would  not,  in  the  vigorous 
maturity  of  his  intellect,  have  ventured  to  defend  before  an 
enlightened  audience.  The  theological  tenets,  indeed,  which 
are  espoused  in  these  sermons,  though  they  make  some 
lather  awkward  efforts  to  approach  the  standard  of  what  is 
called  orthodoxy,  or  the  religion  of  the  loaves  and  fishes, 
are,  nevertheless  iu  numerous  instances;  as  dissonant  from  the 
thirty-nine  articles,  as  those  articles  themselves  are  both 
from  reason  and  the  scriptures. 

VV'e  do  hot  deny,  but  that,  in  many  .passages  in  these  ser- 
mons, we  discover  marks  of  what  Paley  was  in  his  brightest 
Uajs.     We  see  proofs  of  the  same  lucid  clearness  of  concep- 
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,  the  same  discriminating  perspicacity,  the  same  cohe- 
rence and  solidity  of  reasoning,  and  the  same  energy  of 
diction.  The  sermons  themselves  are  on  the  following 
topics. 

*  Seriousness  in  religion  indispensable  above  all  other  dispositions. 
— The  Love  of  God. — Meditating  upon  Religion.— -Of  the  State 
after  Death.— On  Purity  of  the  Heart  and  Affections. — On  Taste 
for  Devotion. —  Ot  the  Doctrine  of  Conversion.— Prayer  in  Imita- 
tion of  Christ. — On  Filial  Piety. — To  thir.k  less  of  our  Virtues  and 
more  of  our  Sins. — Salvation  for  Penitent  Sinners. — Sins  of  the 
Fathers  upon  the  Children. —  How  Virtue  produces  Belief,  and 
Vice  unbelief. — John's  Message  to  Jesus.— On  Insensibility  to  Of- 
fences.— Seriousness  of  Disposition  necessary.— The  Efficacy  of  the 
Death  of  Christ. — All  stand  in  need  of  a  Redeemer. — The  Efficacy 
of  the  Death  of  Christ  consistent  with  the  Necessity  of  a  good 
Life;  the  one  being  the  Cause,  the  other  the  Condition  of  Salva- 
tion.—Pure  Religion. — The  Agency  of  Jesus  since  his  Ascension. — 
Of  spiritual  Influence  in  general.— Sin  encountered  by  spiritual 
Aid. — Evil  Propensities  encountered  by  the  Aid  of  the  Spirit. — The 
Aid  of  the  Spirit  to  be  sought  and  preserved  by  Prayer. — The 
Destruction  of  the  Canaanites. — Neglect  of  Warnings. — The  Ter- 
rors of  the  Lord. — Preservation  and  Recovery  from  Sin. — This 
Life  a  State  of  Probation. — The  Knowledge  of  one  another  in  a 
future  State/ 

Most  of  these  sermons  are  brief ;  and  are,  for  the  most 
part,  composed  of  a  series  of  observations  on  the  subjects  of 
which  they  treat,  such  as  the  great  and  well- furnished  mind 
of  Paley  would  readily  produce  without  any  unusual  stretch 
of  the  intellectual  faculty.  We  do  not  say  that  all  the  re- 
flections are  altogether  trite  and  common-place  ;  for  Paley 
could  not,  even  in  the  most  careless  mood,  write  many  pages 
without  either  producing  something  that  was  new,  or  giving 
new  force  to  what  was  old.The  first  sermon,  which  is  on  seri- 
ousness in  religion, is  one  of  the  longest.  The  autiiorshowg 
in  a  simple  but  impressive  manner,  the  causes  and  constitu- 
ents of  that  levity  of  mind  which  is  the  opposite  of  serious- 
ness, and  which,  while  it  lasts,  forms  a  sort  of  impassable 
barrier  against  the  access  of  religious  reflections  to  the  un- 
derstanding. In  answer  to  the  common  objection  that 
religion  generates  sadness  and  dejection,  Dr.  Paley  remarks 
with  his  usual  discrimination  and  good  sense  that, 

*  No  man's  spirits  were  ever  hurt  by  doing  his  duty,  on  the    con- 
trary, one  good  action,  one  temptation  resisted  and   overcome,  one 
sacrifice  of  ilesire  or  interest,  purely  for  conscience  sake,  will  prove 
a  cordial  for  weak  and  low  spirits  beyond  what  either  indulgence  or 
fsion,  or^v^iv»ny  c;m  do  For  them.     And  a  succession  and 
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course  of  such  actions  and  self  denials,  springing  from  a  religious 
principle,  and  manfully  maintained,  is  the  best  possible  course  that 
can  be  followed  as  a  remedy  for  sinkings    and  oppressions   of  this 
kind.     Can  it  then  be  true  that  religion  leads  to  melancholy  ?  Oc- 
casions rise  to  every  man  living  ;  to  many   very  severe  as  well  as 
repeated  occasions,  in  which  the  hopes  of  religion   are  the  only  stay 
that  is  left  him.     Godly  men  have  that  within  them  which  cheers 
and  comforts  them  in  their  saddest  hours  ;  ungodly  men  have   that 
which  strikes  their  heart  like  a  dagger  in  their  gayest  moments. 
G6dly  men  discover,  what  is  very  true,  but  what,  by  most  men,  is 
found  out  too  late,  namely,  that  a  good  conscience,  and  the  hope  of 
our  Creator's  final  favour  and  acceptance  are  the  only  solid  happi- 
ness to  be  attained  in  this  world.     Experience  corresponds  with  the 
Teason  of  the  thing.     I  take  it  upon  me   to  say,  that  religious  men 
arc  generally  cheerful.     If  this  be  not  observed, as  might  be  expect- 
rd,  supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  is   because  the  cheerfulness  which  re- 
ligion inspires,  does  not  show  itself  in  noise,  or 'in  fits  and   starts  of 
merriment,  but  is  calm   and  constant.     Of   this,  the  only  true  and 
valuable  kind  of  cheerfulness,  for  all  other   kinds   are  hollow  and 
unsatisfying,  religious  men  possess  not  less  but  a  greater  share  than 
others.* 

In   the  sermon  on  the  love  of  God,  we  do  not  find  much 
said  that  has  not  been  better  said  before.     The  love  of  God 
must  be  considered  either  as  a  devotional  feeling  of  grati- 
tude, excited  by  the  intellectual  perception  of  his  goodness 
in  the  external  world,  or  by  the  actual  sensation  of  it  in  every 
pleasure  which  we  experience.     The  love   of   God,  as  it  is 
thus  explained,  must,  under  some  modifications,   and   in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  find    its  way  to  the  bosoms  of  men 
under  every  system  and  in  every  clime.     But  when  Christian 
theologues  talk  of  the  love  of  God,  they   generally   include 
in  the  idea  not  merely  a  devout  sense  of  thankfulness  in  its 
passive  state,  but  as  possessing  all  the   energy  of  an   active 
principle  of  benevolence.     To  love   God    according  to   the 
injunctions  of  the  Christian  scriptures,  is  to  keep  his  com- 
mandments.'   The  love  of  God  in  this  point  of  view,  is  con- 
sidered both  as  an  effect  and  as  a  cause.     It  is  the  effect  of 
•  knowledge,  and  it  is  the  cause  of  holiness.     We  cannot  love 
God   without  some  previous  cognizance  of  the  proof  that  he 
and  before  we  can   obey  his  will,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
what  it  is.     It  is  not  blind  obedience  which    is   required    of 
man.     It  is  not  merely  that  obedience  which  an  impetuous 
sensation  might  engender  ;  but  which  might  be  vacillating 
or  fugitive  as  the  cause.     It  is  rather  that  obedience,  which 
A  the  fruit  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  most    fit  and   accept- 
able homage  for  rational  and  accountable  man  to  offer  to  his 
maker,     Of  knowledge,  as  it  regards  the  works  of  God,  or 
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the  experience  of  his  goodness,  in  the  great  theatre  of  crea- 
tion, or  in  the  dealings  of  his  providence,  love  will  always  be 
the  fair  associate.  But  love  without  knowledge,  or  devotio- 
nal regard  without  intellectual  discrimination,  the  fervors  of 
piety  without  the  presence  of  an  enlightened  mind,  are  apt 
to  give  a  wrong  direction  to  the  feelings,  to  set  some  of  the 
passions  in  a  blaze,  or  to  generate  a  tendency  to  superstition 
and  intolerance.  The  dark  pages  of  ecclesiastical  historv, 
will  teach  us  what  enormities  have  originated  in  the  lore  of 
God,  where  it  has  been  associated  with  ignorance. 

Dr.  Paley  says  that  '  the  love  of  God  is  a  guard  against 
error  in  conduct;'  that  '  it  in  some  measure  supplies  the 
place  of  every  rule.'  But  is  that  love  likely  to  produce  these 
effects  which  is  notillumined  with  knowledge?  Must  we  not 
know  what  duty  is,belore  we  can  deliberately  guard  against  the 
deviations?  And  with  respect  to  rules  or  conduct,  can  their 
fitness  or  unfitness  be  known  without  the  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding ?  But  Dr.  Paley  says  that  •  he,  who  has  it,  (the 
love  of  God)  within  him,  has  little  to  learn.'  Our  answer 
to  this  is,  that  the  love  of  God  can  be  nothing  but  a  confused 
and  indeterminate  sensation,  where  it  is  blended  with  igno- 
rance ;  and  that,  where  the  heart  is  not  previously  the  seat 
of  vicious  habits,  God  zci/l  always  be  more  loved  in  proportion 
as  he  is  more  known. 

That  religion  is  most  worthy  of  a  rational  nature,  which 
is  founded  on  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  attributes 
of  God.  These  attributes,  in  proportion  as  they  are  better 
understood,  will  be  found  to  produce  every  religious  impres- 
sion which  can  be  wanting  either  on  the  mind  or  heart. 
Does  thy  soul  need  an  awful  idea  of  his  power?  seek  it 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens  above.  Behold  the  sun, 
the  moon',  and  the  stars,  which  he  hath  ordained.  Does  thy 
heart  pant  for  the  conscious  presence  of  his  goodness  ?  Go 
in  request  of  it  in  the  earth  beneath.  Proofs  of  it  exist  with- 
in thee,  and  are  scattered  around  thee.  Has  not  ample  gra- 
tification been  provided  for  every  sense?  Hast  thou  not 
abundant  evidence  of  his  goodness  in  the  structure  of  man 
and  in  the  charms  of  creation  ?  in  the  objects  of  thy  sight,thy 
hearing,  thy  touch,  thy  taste,  thy  smell  ?  God  is  love;  of 
this  thou  possessest  accumulated  proof  ;  and  thy  mind  if  it 
be  at  all  reflective,  may  continually  add  to  the  stock. 

In  the  third  sermon  the  author  very  earnestly  enforces  the 
necessity  of  religious  meditation. 

*  If  the  great  author  of  all  things,'  says  Dr.  Paley,  *  be  himself 
invisible  to  our  seuscs,  and  it  our  relation  to  him  must  necesvaiilv 
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form  the  greater  interest  and  concern  of  our  existence^  then  it  foU 
lows,  that  our  grent  interest  and  concern  are  with  those  things 
which  are' now  invisible.  We  are  saved  by  hope,  but  hope  that  is 
seen  is  not  hope  ;  (or  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he  yet  hope  for  ? 
but  if  we  hope  tor  that  we  see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience  wait 
for  it."  The  first  infirmity,  therefore,  which  religion  has  to  con- 
quer within  us,  is  that  which  binds  down  our  attention  to  the  things 
which  we  see.  The  natural  man  is  immersed  in  sense:  nothing 
takes  hold  of  his  mind  but  what  applies  to  his  sense,  but  this  dispo- 
sition will  not  do  for  religion  :  the  religious  character  is  founded  in 
hope,  as  contradistinguished  from  experience,  In  perceiving  by  the 
mind  what  is  not  perceived  by  the  eye  ;  unless  a  man  can  do  this,  he 
cannot  be  religious  :  and  with  many  it  is  a  great  difficulty.' 

'  All  religion.'  says  the  author,  '  which  is  effectual,  is  and  must 
be  spiritual.  Offices  and  ordinances  are  the  handmaids  and  the  in- 
struments of  the  spiritual  religion,  calculated  to  generate,  to  pro- 
mote,  to  maintain,  to  uphold  it  in  the  heart,  but  the  thing  itself  is 
purely  spiritual.  Now  the  flesh  weigheth  down  the  spirit  as  with  a 
load  and  burden/ 

In  this  passage  and  in  many  others  in  the^e  sermons,  Dr. 
Paley  has  used  terms,  which  are  very  familiar  in  the  produc- 
tions of  divines,  and  which  are  suffered  to  pass  current  in  the 
popular    vocabularies  of  theology,  but    which,  when    they 
come  to  be  examined,  are  found  to  be  destitute  of  ideas,  or 
to  surpass  human  comprehension.    The  Doctor  says/  all  re- 
ligion  which  is   effectual  is  and  must  be    spiritual.' — Now, 
what  is  the  precise   meaning  which  the    Doctor  intended  in 
this  place  to  convey  by  the  word  spiritual  9  For  in  an  affair 
of  so  much  importance  as    religion,  no   words  ought  to  be 
used  which  have  not  a  precise  and  definite  signification.  Yet 
it  is  in  religion  more  than  in  any  thing  else,  in  which  terms 
are  used  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  ambiguous,  indeter- 
minate, and  obscure.      In  fact,  the  vocabulary  of  theology 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  great  mass  of  writers  on  the  subject,  a 
inerejargon  of  senseless    sounds.     Dr.   Paley  however   can 
seldom  be  accused  of  having  employed  words  without  a  defi- 
nite meaning.     He  has  done  it  more  frequently  in   the  pre- 
sent posthumous  publication,  than  in  all  his  other  writings. 
The  reason  is  obvious; — in  this  volume  of  sermons,  he  has, 
for  the  most    part,  taught  the  established   opinions  in  such 
terms  as  he  found  in  common  currency,  and  which  are  wont 
to  be  circulated  without  inquiry  into  their  signification,   or 
any  attempt  to  resolve  them  into  their  constituent   parts. — 
But    to  return  from    this  digression. — What  is  the    precise 
meaning  which  the   author   intended    to  affix   to    the  worcj 
"  spiritual,"  as  it  is  here  employed  ?— i(  All   religion    which 
is  effectual    is   and   must   be  spiritual."        Did   he  by   spi- 
ritual mean  what  is  not  composed  of  flesh  and  blood  \  as.it  is 
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said  in  scripture,  f(  a  spirit  has  not  flesh  and  blood,  &,c" — 
In  this  case  the  sentence  would  run,  "  all  religion,  which  is 
effectual,  must  not  be  made  up  of  flesh  aud  blood." — But 
the  converse  of  this  would  be  "  all  religion  which  it  effec- 
tual must  not  be  human,"  for  what  is  the  human  nature  bnt 
flesh  and  blood  ?  this  therefore  could  not  be  the  Doctor's 
meaning. — By  spiritual  did  the  Doctor  mean  invisible  9  for 
what  is  spiritual  or  immaterial,  cannot  be  discerned  by 
any  material  sense.  in  this  case  the  sentence  would 
run,  "  AU  religion,  which  is  effectual,  must  be  invisi- 
ble."—  But  as  the  Doctor  is  talking  of  religion,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  this  life,  and  as  the  way  of  advancement  to  a  bet- 
ter, (which  is  implied  in  the  term  effectual,)  he  cannot 
mean  a  religion  which  is  impalpable  to  sense,  or  of  which, 
there  is  no  visible  evidence  in  this  earthly  scene.  Method- 
ists talk  a  great  deal  about  (i  spiritual  religion  ;"  by  which 
they  mean  that  religion  which  has  most  of  the  zest  of  sensa- 
tion, and  which  supposes  a  sort  of  extatic  delirium  in  the  de- 
votional sensibility  ;  but  Dr.  Pa!ev  was  no  methodist,  and 
therefore  by  *  a  religion  to  be  effectual  must  be  spiritual/ 
he  could  not  mean  a  religion  which  is  entirely  confined 
within  the  province  of  feeling,  without  any  active  visible  ex- 
istence.— But,  perhaps,  by*4  all  religion,  which  is  effectual, 
must  he  spiritual,"  the  Doctor  means  must  be  real  and  sin- 
cere ; — sincere  in  opposition  to  what  is  hypocritical, and  real, 
as  contrasted  with  what  is  visionary,  or  what  has  no  actual 
corporeal  existence. —  Here  then,  after  having  at  length  ex- 
tricated ourselves  from  the  wilderness  of  conjecture,  we  ap- 
proach to  the  region  of  common  sense,  which  we  heartily 
wish  that  our  modern  theologues  would  never  abandon  to 
rush  into  the  thickets  of  mystic  ignorance  or  fanciful  absur- 
dity. If  Dr.  Paley  meant  by  u  that  religion  which  is  effectual, 
must  be  spiritual,"  that  religion  which  is  real  and  sincere, 
he  must  have  known  that  no  religion  can  be  real  and  sincere 
which  is  not  operative  in  the  disposition,  the  sentiments  and 
the  conduct. — Now  let  us  ask  the  reader,  what  is  this  but 
practical  religion? — Instead,  therefore,  of  using  a  term  which 
is  not.  very  definite,  and  which  might  mislead,  why  could 
not  the  learned  Doctor  have  simply  said  r  all  religion,  which 
iseffectual,  is  and  mustbe  practical.' — This  would  have  pre- 
vented all  misapprehension  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Dr.  Paley  or  any  other  divine  in  Christendom  to  prove  that 
any  other  religion  than  this  is  or  can  be  effectual  ;  that  it  is, 
or  that  it  can  be,  of  any  service  in  this  life  or  of  any  advan- 
tage with  respect  to  the  promotion  of  our  happiness  in  the 
next. — We  are  well  aware  that  our  notions  of  religion  have 
not  been  sufficiently  diversified  with  the  re gale  of  mystery ;for 
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tjie  common  mass  of  mankind.  But,if  truth  be  a  less  savory  dish 
than  error  that  is  not  our  fault;  but  the  fault  of  a  vitiated 
taste. 

In  the  next  sentence  to  that  which  we  have  examined    at 
large,  Dr.  Paley  says  "offices  and  ordinances  are  the  hand- 
maids and  instruments  of  spiritual  religion,  calculated  toge* 
Derate,  to  promote,  to  maintain,  to  uphold  it  in  the  heart, 
but  the  thing  itself  is  purely  spiritual"     Here  the  word   spi- 
ritual  is   used  twice,  and    in   neither  place  is  it    very    clear 
what  is  meant,  unless  we  have  recourse  to  our  former  suppo- 
sition that  it  means  real  or  practical.     Of  this  religion,  which 
he  denominates  spiritual,  the  J)octor  says  that  "  offices  and 
ordinances  are   the  handmaids  and  the  instruments."     Now 
what  are  we  to  understand  by  these  offices  and  ordinances  I 
Did  he  mean  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land;  including  the  offices  and   ordinance  of    baptism,    of 
communion,  of  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  of  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  of  the  gun-powder  -plot,  of  the  capital    punishment  of 
King  Charles  ? — We    tear,  very   much    fear   that    none  of 
these   offices   and    ordinances  of   our   mother  church,  even 
though  accompanied  with   the    lifting  up  of  hands   and  the 
Jailing  down  of  knees,  will  be  in  the  language  of  the   Doc- 
tor the  "  handmaids  and  instruments"  of  practical  religion, 
"  calculated  to  generate,  to  promote,  to  maintain,  to  uphold 
it  in  the  heart." — We  will  venture  to  affirm, in  opposition  to  the 
authority  of  the  Doctor,  and  to  any  authority  whatever,  that 
true  practical  religion  is  neither   generated,   ncr   promoted, 
nor  maintained,  nor  upheld  by    the  rites  and    ceremonies  of 
any  church  in  Christendom.     JSo  ; — thank  heaven  ;  practi- 
cal religion  is  neither  begotten,  nor  maintained  by  the  stones 
of  which  a  church  is  made,  nor  by  the  bells  in    the  steeple, 
nor  by  the  organ  in  the  aisle,  nor  even  by  the  hood  and  sur- 
plice of  the  officiating  priest.     Religion,  is  independent  of 
all,  and  of  any  of   these,  with    nil  the    associated    forms.— 
Practical  religion  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  habit 
or  well-doing.     As  it  refers  to  the  mind  and  affections  it 
denotes  the  disposition  to  do  good  ;  as  it  refers  to  the  conduct 
it  implies  the  actually  doing  it  as  often  as  opportunity  offers. 
—  But  what  offices,  and  ordinances,  what  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies are  these   which  can  generate,  promote,  maintain,  and 
uphold  this  habit  : — None  !   the  only    means  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  by  which  this  habit  of  well  doing  can  be  pro- 
dueed,  cherished,  and  invigorated, is  by  the  continual  repeti- 
tion of  the  particular  acts  of  wnich  it  is  composed. — These  acts 
we  need  not  enumerate, they  are  known  to  all,  in  whom  the 
moral  sense  has  not  been  benumbed  and  deadened  by  a  course 
of  vice. 
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In  his  fourth  sermon, which  is  "on  the  slate  after  death," 
Dr.  Paley  lias,  as  might  have  been  expected,  thrown  no 
new  light  over  the  subject;  but  his  conclusion  is,  that  after 
death,  we  shall  have  bodies,  though  Tar  different  from,  and 
superior  to  the  present  ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
continuance  of  the  same  consciousness  will  enable  us  to  re- 
cognize ourselves. —  Di.  Paley  has  not  entered  into  the  per. 
plexing  question  of  a  corporeal  resurrection  ;  but  it  is  pretty 
evident  thai  he  did  not  receive  the  doctrine  according  to  its 
literal  acceptation.  For  his  resurrection  refers  rather  to  that 
of  the  same  consciousness  than  of  the  same  body'?  The  lan- 
guage of  Christ  on  this  subject  was  an  accommodation  of 
ideas  to  the  imbecility  of  human  apprehension. 

The  fifth  sermon,  which  is  on  the  "  purity  of  the  heart  and 
affections,"  from  1  John  iii.  2,  3,  contains  some  excel- 
lent remarks*     The  following  may  serve  as  a  specimen, 

*  Our  Saviour  hath  told  us  what  the  things  are  which  defile  a  man, 
and   this  is  ihe  enumeration  ;    evil  thoughts,  adulteries,foruication, 
murders,  thofts,C)vetousiu-ssr wickedness, deceit,  asciviousuess,an  evil 
eye.blasphemy, pride, foolishness  ;and  the  reason  given  why  these  arc 
the   real    proper    defilements  of  our  nature,   is,  that   they    proceed 
from  within,  out  of  the  heari  :   these  evil  things  come  from   within, 
and  defile  the  man.     The  seat,  therefore,  of  moral  defilement,  ac- 
cording to  our  Saviour,  is  the  heart ;   by   which   we  know,  that  he 
always  meant  the  affections  and  the  disposition;  The  seat  therefore, 
of  moral  purity  must  necessarily  be  the  same  ;  for  purity   is  the  re- 
verie of  defilement.     Consequently,  to  purity  ourselves, is  to  cleanse 
our  hearts  from  the  presence  and  pollution  of  sin  ;  of  those  sins  which 
reside  in, and  continue  in  the  heart.  This  is  the  purgation  particularly 
intended  in  ourtext.This  is  the  test  of  purgation  enjoined  upon  us.  It 
is  to  be  noticed,  that  it  goes  beyond  th»*  mere  control  of  our  actions. 
It  adds  a  further  duty,   the  purifying  of   our  thoughts  and  affections. 
Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  it  was  the  design  of  our  Sa- 
viour, in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  to  direct  theattention  of  his 
disciples  to  the  heart,    to  that  which  is  within  a  man  in  contradis- 
tinction to  that  which  is  external.      Now  he   who    only  strives    to 
control  his  outward  action,   but  lets  his  though:*  and    passions   in- 
dulge themselves   without    check  or    restraint  ;  does  not    attend  to 
that  which  ;s  within  him,  in  contradistinction  to  that  winch  is  exter- 
nal.    Secondly,   the  instances  which  our  Saviour  has  gi Teh/ though 
like    all    instances    in     Scripture,    and    to    say    the   truth,    il 
ancient    writings,     they     be     specimens    and    illustrations  of   this 
meaning,   as  to  the  kind  and  nature  o{  the  duties  or  the  vires  which 
he   had    in    view,    rather    than   complete  catalogues,  including  all- 
such  duties  or  vices  by  name,  so  that  no  other  but    what  are    thus 
named  and  specified  were  intended  Mhough  this  qualified  way  of  un. 
demanding  the  enumerations  be  right,  yet  even  this  enumerat: 
jSelf  shows,  that  our  Saviour's  lesson  wen;  beyond  the  mere  external 
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action.  Not  only  sire  adulteries  and  fornications  mentioned,  but 
evil  thoughts  and  lasciviousr.es?  ;  not  only  murders,  but  an  evil  eye; 
not  only  thefts,  but  covetousness  or  coveting.  Thus  by  laying  the 
axe  to  the  root;  not  by  lopping  off  the  branches,  but  by  laying  the 
axe  to  the  root,  our  Saviour  fixed  the  only  rule  which  can  ever  pro- 
duce good  morals.' 

If  such  be  '  the  only  rule  which  can  ever  produce  good  mo- 
rals,' what  becomes  of  the  Doctor's  offices  and  ordinances  to 
which  so  much  spiritual  efficacy  was  lately  ascribed  ? — We 
were  pleased  with  the  following  observation  in  the  sixth 
sermon. 

*  In  public  worship  we  thank  God  in  general  terms,  that  is,  we 
join  with  the  congregation  in  a  general  thanksgiving  ;  but  a  devout 
man  brings  to  church  the  recollection  of  special  and  particular  mer- 
cies, particular  bounties,  particular  providences,  particular  deli- 
verances, particular  relief  recently  expeiienced,  specially  and  cri- 
tically granted  in  the  moment  of  want  or  danger,  or  eminently  and 
supereminently  vouchsafed  tons  individually.  These  he  bears  in 
h\b  thoughts,  he  applies  as  he  proceeds  ;  that  which  was  general,  he 
makes  close  and  circumstantial  ;  his  heart  rises  towards  God,  by  a 
sense  of  mercies  vouchsafed  to  himself.  He  does  not,  however,con- 
fine  himself  to  those  favors  of  Trovidence,  which  he  enjoys  above 
hi  any  others,  or  more  than  most  others;  he  does  not  dwell  upon 
distinctions  alone;  he  sees  God  in  all  his  goodness,  in  all  his  boun- 
ty. Bodily  case,  for  instance,  is  not  less  valuable,  not  less  a  mer- 
cy, because  .Others  are  at  case,  as  well  as  himself.  Tim  same  of 
lis  health,  the  use  of  his  limbs,  the  faculties  of  his  understanding. 
But  what  I  mean  is,  that,  in  his  mind  he  brings  to  church  mercies, 
in  which  he  is  interested,  and  that  the  most  general  expressions  of 
thankfulness  attach  with  him  upon  particular  recollections  of 
good  news,  particular  subjects  of  gratitude,  so  ti  at  the  holy  fervour 
of  his  devotion  is  supported;  never  wants,  nor  can  want  materials 
to  act  upon/ 

The  sixth  is  altogether  an  excellent  discourse.  In  the  se- 
venth sermon  on  Matt,  ix.  IS,  the  doctor  supports  an  opini- 
on, which  is  not  quite  in  unison  with  some  of  the  thirty-nme 
articles,  nor  with  the  tenets  of  the  method  is  ts,  that  there  are 
some  persons,  who,  from  having  been  piously  educated,  and 
having;  persevered  in  pious  courses,  have  no  needy,  what  is 
called,  conversion.  Jjut  the  doctrine  of  the  church  evident- 
ly is  that  alt,  without  one  individual  exception,  are  corrupt 
to  the  very  core,  and  cannot  be  purified  without  the  unction 
of  grace,  And  the  orthodox  would  have  told  the,  doctor  that 
this  unction  is  a  gratuitous  thing,  which  has  no  reference  ei- 
ther to  pious  education  or  to  pious  courses.— -We  think,  how- 
ever, though  the  doctor  has  made  some  demonstration  of 
liis  heresy.,  that  lie  has  proved  his  point,  that  the  doctrine 
.of  conversion  should  not  be  indiscriminately  enforced. 
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fn  tlie  eighth  sermon  on  praying  in   imitation  of  Christ, 
Dr.   P.  remarks 

1  Kvery  man  has  some  subject  or  other  to  which  his  thoughts  turn 
wIh-mi  the)  arc  not  particularly  occupied.      |  >  thi> 

subject  is  Ctod,  or  \vh;it  appertains  to  him.  A  good  Christian 
walking  in  his  fields,  sitting  in  his  chamber,  lying  upon  his  |,ed,  is 
thinking  of  God.  His  meditations  draw  of  their  own  accord,  to 
that  object)  and  then  his  thoughts  kindle  up  Ins  devotions  ;  and  de- 
votion never  burns  so  bright  or  so  warm,  as  when  it  is  lighted  up 
from  within.' 

In  the  ninth  sermon  we  find  some  good  remarks  on  the  in- 
teresting story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  but  the  Doctor 
employs  it  principally  to  inculcate  duti  fulness  of  children  to 
their  parents  —In  two  sermons  the  Doctor  impresses  with 
considerable  force  !he  necessity  of  thinkingless  of  our  virtues 
and  more  of  our  sins.  In  sermon  xiii.the  Doctor  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  tremendous  threat  in  Exod.  (20.5.  of  visiting  the 
sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  ge- 
neration, with  the  benevolent  character  of  the  Deity  and  to 
other  parts  of  scripture, to  which  it  seems  diametricallyoppo- 
site.  We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  determine  his  success  in 
settling  this  knotty  point,  as  well  as  his  attempt  to  prove  in 
serm.  xxix.that  the  command  of  God  to  exterminate  the  Ca- 
naanites   was  consistent  with  his  justice  and  other  attributes. 

In  this  collection  we  meet  with  three  sermons  on  spiritual 
influence/and  the  same  number  on  spiritual  aid  ;  which  are 
interspersed  with  many  discriminating  remarks  and  pious 
thoughts. — In  the  three  sermons  on  the  death  of  Christ,  the 
Doctor  endeavours  to  make  an  approximation  to  the  ortho- 
dox creed  on  this  subject ;  but  still  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  orthodox  will  give  him  many  thanks  for  his  pains.  The 
Doctor  assigns  to  the  death  of  Christ  a  certain  degree  of  effi- 
cacy *  in  the  procurement/  (we  use  his  own  words)  '  of  hu- 
man salvation/  but  still  he  inculcates  the  necessity  of  hu- 
man obedience  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  salvation 
could  be  procured  in  no  other  way. — The  Doctor,  borrowing 
the  opinion  of  an  impartial  theologue,  but  which  that  theo- 
logue  on  further  research  abandoned  as  untenable,  consi- 
ders the  death  of  Christ  as  the  cause,  and  a  good  life  as  the 
condition  of  salvation. — The  last  opinion  is  certainly  true;  but 
the  first  is  founded  on  an  error,  originating  in  a  misappre- 
hension of  Jewish  phraseology. 

The  only  cause  of  human  salvation  is  the  love  of  God, 
not  operating  through  the  medium, nor  caused  by  the  interven- 
ing agency,  of  another'*  sufferings,  but  impelled  by  his  own 
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essential,  and  infinite  benevolence  towards 'his  sensitive,  in- 
tellectual,  and  accountable,  but  frail  and  imperfect  creatures. 
— Theloveof  God,  like  his  .own  existence  and  all  his  un- 
searchableattributes,  is  uncaused  \  but  nevertheless  it  ope- 
rates as  not  only  revealed  religion  but  the  moral  constitutionof 
the  world  seems  to  prove, according  to  certain  laws  ;  and  it  is 
"by  obedience  to  these  laws,that  man  as  a  free  agent  may  secure 
the  love  of  God,  or  rather  those  benefits,  that  peace  and 
that  joy  which  those  who  thus  render  themselves  the  objects 
of  the  divine  /ore1,  invariably  possess.  The  scriptural  doc- 
trine is  that  "  God  is  love  f  /ore,  self  existent  and  uncaused  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  love  of  God,  as  it  exists  in  the  breast 
of  man,— <c  this  is  the  love  of  God  that  we  keep  his  command- 
inents"  or  obey  those  laws  which  he  lias  ordained  ;  and  in 
the  channel  of  which  his  beneficence  constantly  flows. 

Very  cogent  and  very  satisfactory  reasons  have  been  as- 
signed  for  the  death  of  Christ  by  the  theologue,  to  whom  we 
have  alluded  above,  without  having  recourse  to  the  absurd 
and  heathenish  notion  of  a  vicarious  punishment — But  though 
we  do  not  think  that  one  man  by  his  sufferings  can  accu. 
mulate  a  stock  of  merits  on  which  another  may  draw  by  the 
help  of  faith  for  as  much  as  is  requisite  for  his  own  salvation , 
yet  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  the  future  happiness  which 
is  destined  for  good  men  of  all  nations  and  systems  is  the  ef- 
fect of  individual  merit  so  much  as  of  divine  benevolence. 
Compared  with  the  purity  and  perfections  ofGod  the  best  men 
living  are  nothing  but  infirmity  and  pollution  ;  but  is  not  the 
love  of  God  greater  than  the  infirmity  of  man  ?  Js  not  the 
love  ot  God  ^liiuite  ?  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  supply  all  the  de- 
ficiency of  human  mail,  to  Jill  up  I  he  blank  th'tf  is  left  in  the 
moral  performances  of  mar\  f — Toascribe  the  final  acceptance 
of  man  to  the  death  and  sufferings  of  an  individual,  of  what- 
ever dignity  or  rank  he  may  be  rather  than  to  the  love  of 
God,  is  to  derogate  from  the  most  glorious  attribute  of  the 
Most  High,  and  to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  his  crea- 
tures.— We  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  saying  more 
on  this  subject. 

The  last  sermon  in  this  volume  is  on  the  knowledge  of  one 
another  in  a  future  state.  Dr.  t\  founds  what  he  says  on 
'this  topic,  on  the  latter  clause  in  the  33th  verse  of  Col.  I. — 
The  scripture  itself  throws  so  little  light  on  this  subject,  that 
it  can  be  supponed  only  by  remote  inference  or  probable 
conjecture.  But  the  idea  itself  does  certainly  derive  coun- 
tenance from  some  passages  in  scripture, and  the  thought  is  so 
Cheering  to  the  heart, and  such  a  source  of  solace  in  this  world 
of  calamity  and  disappointment,  that  we  were  glad  to  see  it 
supported  by  the  respectable  authority  of  Dr.  Paley. 
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We  do  not  think  that  the  present  sermons  make  any  ac- 
cession to  the  theological  or  literary  fame  of  the  author,  and 
the  executors  would  have  acted  wisely  in  not  exposing  them 
to  public  sale.  The  name  of  Dr.  Puley  will  perhaps  procure 
them  a  considerable  temporary  circulation,  and  some  of  the 
clergy  may  lay  them  under  contribution  for  their  sabbatical 
necessities. 


Art.  II. —  Memoirs  of  Robert  Gary,  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
Written  by  himself.  And  Fragment  a  Regalia,  bring  a 
History  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Favouritcst  by  Sir  Robert 
Naunton.  With  explanatory  Annotations,  tiro*  10j.  6d» 
Murray.  1808. 

THE  former  part  of  this  volume  is  an  anonymous  repub- 
lication of  the  memoirs  of  one  of  Elizabeth's  courtiers,  origi- 
nally edited  from  a  MS.  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  and  recently 
brought  again  into  notice,  by  the  copious  use  which  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  has  made  of  the  work,  as  illustrative  of  the 
border  history.  The  life  of  this  noble  author  was  divided  be- 
tween the  pleasures  of  the  court  and  the  perils  of  war.  '  At 
court  he  seems  to  have  lived  very  much  f  by  God's  blessing/ 
or  in  more  modern  phraseology,  by  his  wits.  One  of  his  me- 
thods of  raising  a  supply  is  not  yet  out  of  fashion. 

*  Having  given  out  some  money  to  go  on  foot  in  twelve  days  to 
Berwick,  I  performed  it  that  summer,  which  was  worth  to  me  20001. 
which  bettered  me  to  live  at  court  a  good  while  after/    p.  20. 

He  was  in  Flanders  in  1577  and  8,  when  Lord  Leicester 
had  the  command,  but  finding  no  hope  of  any  good  action 
to  be  performed  returned  for  England,  and  found  by  that 
little  experience"  that  a  brave  war  and  a  poor  spirit  in  a 
commander  never  agree." 

In  1588  we  find  him  partaking  the  noblest  triumph  of  the 
English  navy,  the  defeat  of  the  Armada— of  which  he  gives 
a  spirited  description.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  un- 
der the  Earl  of  Essex  sent  into  France  to  the  aid  of  Henry 
IV.  and  when  that  nobleman  fell  under  the  displeasure  cf  his 
mistress  for  not  returning  in  obedience  to  her  mandate,  he 
shewed  great  dexterity  in  reconciling  the  queen  to  her  fa- 
vourite, "by  working  upon  her  feelings  in  an  address  no  less 
bold  than  artful* 

■  Madam,  T  know  my  lord's  care  is  such  to  obey  all  your  com- 
mands, as  he  will  not  make  one  hour  stay  after  Sir  Francis  hath  de- 
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liveredhim  his  f.ita.1  doom;  but,  Madam,  give  me  lc*Nre  to  let  your 
Majesty  know  before  band,  what  you  shall  truly  find  at  his  return, 
after  he  hath  had  the  happiness  to  see>ou  and  kiss  your  hand.  He 
doth  so  sensibly  feel  his  disgrace, and  however  you  think  it  reason  for 
rhis  you  have  done,  yet  the  world  abroad,  who  know  not  the  cause 
of  his  so  sudden  leaving  his  army  to  another,  will  esteem  it  a  weak- 
ness in  him,  and  a  base  cowardliness  in  him  to  feaVe  the  army,  now, 
when  he  should  meet  the  king  and  his  whole  army  for  the  besieging 
of  Roan.  You  will  be  deceived,  Madam,  if  you  think  he  will  ever 
after  this  have  to  do  with  court  or  state  affairs.  I  know  his  full  re- 
solution is  to  retire  to  some  cell  in  the  country,  and  to  live  there,  as 
a  man  nerer desirous  to  look  a  good  man  in  the  face  again.  And  in 
good  faith,  Madam,  to  deal  truly  With  your  Majesty,  I  think  you 
will  not  have  him  a  long-lived  man  after  his  return.  The  late  loss 
of  his  brother,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  this  heavy  doom  that 
you  have  laid  upon  him  will  in  a  short  time  break  his  heart.  Then 
your  Majesty  will  have  sufficient  satisfaction  for  the  offence  he  hath 
committed  against  you.'    p.  29. 

He  seems  to  have  given  himself  no  small  credit  for  his 
skill  in  conducting  so  nice  an  affair  to  a  successful  issue. 

6  Thus  God  blessed  me  in  this  journey,  that  through  ray  poor 
weakness  I  procured  that  from  her,  which  all  my  lord's  friends  in 
court,  nor  all  her  council,  could  procure.'     v.  32- 

After  he  had  passed  his  best  time  in  court  and  got  little, 
he  accepted  from  Lord  Scroop,  his  brother-in-law,  the  depu- 
tation of  the  wardenry  of  the  west  border;  upon  which  he 
betook  himself  to  the  country  after  he  was  past  one  and  thir- 
ty years  old,  where  lie  lived  with  great  content,  for,  says 
he,  *  we  had  a  stirring  world  and  few  days  passed  over  my 
head,  but  I  was  a  horseback  either  to  prevent  mischief,  or 
bring  the  border  to  better  quiet.'  His  exploits  in  the  perfor- 
mances of  this  arduous  duty  are  detailed  pretty  much  atlarge, 
and  have  all  the  charms  of  chivalrous  emprise  to  recom- 
mend them  to  the  perusal  ;  and,  as  they  deserved,  so  they 
were  ultimately  crowned  with  complete  success. 

About  this  period  of  his  life  Sir  R.  Cary  espoused  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Trevannion,  more  for  her  worth  than 
her  wealth,  and  by  that  step  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the 
queen,  who  considered  ail  her  courtiers  as  her  adorers,and 
the  marriage  of  any  of  them  as  an  affronting  act  of  infidelity. 
His  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  compelled  his  mis- 
tress to  forgive  him  is  ve:*y  characteristic,  and  will  afford  some 
useful  hints  to  those  of  our  readers  (if  any  such  there  bej 
who  have  occasion  U>  learn,  -how  they  m*y  manage  the  great 
recaicvuatioo* 
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<  My  brother  Sir  John  Cary,  that  was  then  Marshall  of  Berwick  , 
was  sent  to  by  the  King  of  Scots,  to  desire  him  thai  he  would  meet 
his  Majesty  at  the  bound  road  at  a  day  appointed  ;  fur  thut  be 
a  matter  of  great  importance  to  acquaint  his  sister  the  Queei 
England  withal:  but  he  would  not  irust  the  Queen's  ambassador 
with  it,  nor  any  other,  unless  it  were  my  father,  or  some  of  Ins  chil- 
dren. My  brother  sent  him  word  he  would  gladly  wait  on  his  Ma- 
jesty, but  durst  not  until  he  had  acquainted  the  Q  i  ith  ; 
and  when  he  had  received  her  answer,  he  would  acquaint  him  \sitli 
it.  My  brother  sent  notice  to  my  father  of  the  King's  desire. 
My  father  shewed  the  letter  to  the  Queen.  She  was  not  willing  that 
my  brother  should  stir  out  of  the  town  ;*  but  knowing,  though  she 
would  not  know,  that  I  was  in  court,  she  said,  ■  I  hear  your  fine  son, 
that  has  lately  married  so  worthily  is  hereabouts  ;  send  him  if  you 
will,  to  know  the  King's  pleasure.'  My  father  answered,  he  knew  I 
would  be  glad  to  obey  her  command.  *  No,'  said  she,  *  do  you  bid 
him  go,  for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.'  My  father  came,  and 
told  me  what  had  passed  between  them.  I  thought  it  hard  to  be 
sent,  and  not  lo  sec  her;  but  my  father  told  me  plainly,  that  she 
would  neither  speak  with  me,  nor  see  me,  *  Sir,'  said  I, 4  if  she  be  on 
such  hard  terms  with  me,  I  had  need  be  wary  what  I  do.  If  I  go  to 
the  King  without  her  licence,  it  were  in  her  power  to  hang  meat  my 
return  ;  and  for  any  thing  I  see,  it  were  ill-trusting  her/  My  father 
merrily  went  to  the  Queen  and  told  her  what  I  said.  She  answered, 
'  if  the  gentleman  be  so  mistrustful,  let  the  Secretary  make  a  safe 
conduct  to  go  and  come,  and  i  will  sign  it.'  Upon  these  terms  I 
parted  from  court  and  made  all  the  haste  for  Scotland.  Upon  my 
return  I  made  all  the  haste  I  could  to  court.  I  arrived  there  on  St. 
Stephen's  day  in  the  afternoon.  Dirty  as  I  was,  1  came  into  the  pre- 
sence, where  I  found  the  lords  and  ladies  dancing.  The  Queen  was 
not  there.  My  father  went  to  the  Queen  to  let  her  know  that  I  was 
returned.  She  willed  him  to  take  my  message  or  letters,  and  bring 
them  to  her.  He  came  for  them,  but  I  desired  him  to  excuse  me; 
for  that  which  1  had  to  say,  either  by  word  or  by  writings  I  must  de* 
liver  myself:  I  could  neither  trust  him,  nor  much  less  any  other 
therewith.  lie  acquainted  her  Majesty  with  my  resolution.  With 
much  ado,  I  was  called  for  in  ;  and  I  was  left  alone  with  her.  Our 
rirst  encounter  was  stormy  and  terrible,  which  I  passed  over  with  si- 
lence. After  she  had  spoken  her  pleasure  of  me  and  my  wife,  I  told 
her,. that,  she  herself  was  the  fault  of  my  marriage,  and  that  if  she  had 
but  graced  me  with  the  least  of  her  favours.  I  had  never  left  her,  nor 
her  court  ;  and  seeing  she  was  the  chief  cause  of  my  misfortune,  I 
would  never  off  my  knees  till  I  had  kissed  her  hand  and  obtained  my 


The  town  of  Berwick,  from  whence  the  Qjjecn  would  not  havebim  stir,    be- 
lid  not  deem  him  to  be  apropo  !  -ere  was  a  better 

within  call."  E.  o  ' 
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pardon/  She  was  not  displeased  with  my  excuse,  and  before  we  partei 
we  grew  good  friends.  Then  I  delivered  my  me>sage  and  my  papers, 
which  she  took  very  well,  and  at  last  gave  me  .thanks  tor  the  pains 
I  had  taken.  So  having  her  princely  word  that  she  had  pardoned  and 
forgotten  all  my  faults,  I  kissed  her  hand,  and  came  forth  to  the 
presence,  and  was  in  the  court,  as  I  was  ever  before.'     p.  57. 

The  account  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth  is  very  full  and  in- 
teresting; and  not  the  least  wonderful  of  our  author's  exploits 
was  his  rapid  journey  or  rather  flight  from  London  tu  Edin- 
burgh, for  the  sake  of  being  the  first  who  should  announce 
the  event  to  James.  After  that  king's  accession  toihe  throne 
of  England,  the  Queen  made  choice  of  Sir  R.  Gary's  wife  to 
have  the  care  and  keeping  of  the  Duke  (afterwards  Charles 
the  first)  of  whom  and  his  sapient  father  some  curious  parti- 
culars are  related. 

'  The  Duke  was  past  four  years  old, when  he  was  first  delivered  to 
my  wife:  he  was  not  able  to  go,  nor  scant  stand  alone,  he  was  so  weak 
in  his  joints  and  especially  his  ankles,  insomuch  as  many  feared 
they  were  out  of  joint.  Yet  (rod  so  blessed  him,  both  with  health 
and  strength,  that  he  proved  daily  stronger  and  stronger.  Many  a 
battle  my  wife  had  with  the  King,  but  she  still  prevailed.  The  King 
was  desirous  that  the  string  under  his  tongue  should  be  cut,  for  he 
was  so  long  beginning  to  speak,  as  he  thought  he  would  never  have 
spoke.  Then  he  would  have  him  put  in  iron  boots,  to  strengthen 
his  sinews  and  joints;  but  my  wife  protested  so  much  against  them 
Loth,  as  she  got  the  victory,  and  the  King  was  fain  to  yield/ 
P.  140. 

When  the  age  of  the  prince  rendered  it  necessary  to  dis- 
miss his  female  attendants.  Sir  lv.  Gary  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  him,  but  not  without  some  opposition  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Henry,  who  would  have  given  the  place  to  a 
Scots  gentleman  of  great  learning  and  very  good  worth  :  but 
Sir  Robert  triumphed  by  his  firmness  and  address  with  the 
aici  of  a  strong  recommendation  to  the  King,  given  in  his 
favour  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  In  lf721 
the  King  made  him  Baron  of  Leppington,  He  followed  Prince 
Charles  to  Spain  in  ]6'i!3  :  and  by  him  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  was  created  Earl  of  Monmouth,  with  which  event 
these  Memoirs  conclude.The  accompanying  work,Fragmenta 
Regalia,  was  written  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  master  of  the 
court  of  wards,  and  is  justly  characterised  by  the  present  editor 
in  his  advertisement.  The  author  lived  in  the  element  of  a 
court  and  had  experienced  ail  its  fluctuations.  His  charac- 
ters of  statesmen  and  warriors  are  drawn  with  such  spirit,  as 
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leaves  us  only  to  regret  their  brevity,  and  the  obscurity  in 
which  he  sometimes  thinks  it  necessary  to  involve  them/ 
The  character  of  the  queen  is  the  most  prominent  anrl  finish- 
ed, his  description  of  her  parliament  we  are  apprehensive 
will  appear  rather  obsolete, 

1  For  I  find  not  that  they  were  at  any  time  given  to  any  violent 
©r  pertinacious  dispute, elections  being  made  of  grave  and  discreet 
persons,  not  factious  and  ambitious  of  fame;  such  as  came  not 
to  the  house  with  a  malevolent  spirit  of  contention,  but  with  a 
preparation  to  Consult  on  the  public  gnod,  rather  te  comply  than 
contest  with  her  majesty.  Neither  do  I  find  that  the  house  wag 
at  any  time  weakened  and  pestered  with  the  admission  of  too  many 
young  heads,  as  it  hath  been  of  later  times/  &c.      P.  187. 

In  p.  UJ5  we  find  an  amusing  anecdote. 

1  Pawlei,  Marquis  of  Winchester  and  lord  treasurer,  having 
served  then  four  princes  in  as  various  and  changeable  season,  thai 
I  may  well  say  time  nor  any  age  hath  yielded  the  like  precedent: 
this  man  being  noted  to  grow  high  in  her  favour  (as  his  place  and 
experience  required)  was  questioned  by  an  intimate  friend  of  his, 
bow  he  stood  up  for  thirty  year*  together,  amidst  the  changes  and 
reigns  of  so  many  chancellors  and  great  personages  ?'  ■  Why,' 
quoth  the  marquis,  ortus  sum  ex  salice  non  ex  quercu,' '  I  was  made 
of  the  pliable  willow,  not  of  the  stubborn  oak  i'  and  truly  the  old 
man  hath  taught  them  all.' 

The  splendour  of  their  sera,  the  rank,  abilities,  and  oppor- 
tunities of  observation,  which  both  these  writers  possessed, 
render  their  pictures  of  the  times  valuable  for  spirit  and 
truth  of  resemblance,  and  though  somewhat  different  in 
their  colouring  and  style,  yet  they  form  an  excellent  pair, 
worthy  of  a  distinguished  place  in  the  cabinets  of  those 
who  are  lovers  of  English  history  and  of  '  the  golden  days 
of  good  queen  Bess.' 


Art.  II T. — An  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  National  Subsist- 
ence, as  conntrted  wit  ft  the  Progress  of  Wealth  and  Popu* 
lation.     Hit  IV.  T.  Cumber,     pp.  3S2.     Cadeil.     180S. 

IN  the  first  chapter  the  author  delineates  the  extension 
of  agricultural  habits  in  this  country  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Komans,  and  the  diminution  and  discouragement  which 
they  experienced  under  the  more  pastoral  propensities  and 
more  turbulent  system  of  the  Saxons.  But  the  introduction  of 
the  Christian  religion   tended  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  sen- 

CitiT.  Ufiv.  Vol.  \Q.  March,  180£.  R 
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tioients  and  habits  of  the  people.  A  greater  degree  of  indus- 
try and  subordination  was  produced  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  increased.  But  the  increased  produce  of  the 
soil,  *  was  consumed  by  the  nobility  or  expended  in  build- 
ing monasteries,  churches,  and  cathedrals  ;  and  it  is  calcula- 
ted that  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
at  least  one  third  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  were  granted 
to  the  endowment  of  these  religious  foundations.  These 
lands  were  exempted  from  taxation,  and  for  the  most  part 
freed  from  military  service. ' 

C.  II.  exhibits  the  effects  of  the  feudal  system  on  agri- 
culture from  the  conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  .VII. 
Perhaps  no  conquest  was  ever  attended  with  such  a  total 
change  of  landed  proprietors  as  that  of  this  country  by  the 
Normans  under  the  first  William.  Within  ten  years  after 
that  event  there  was  not  a  single  earl,  baron,  or  abbot,  who 
was  an  Englishman  burn.  The  smaller  proprietors  were 
contented  to  retain  their  lands  as  fiefs  of  some  great  Nor- 
man lord  and  under  the  condition  of  military  service.  As 
the  lands  of  the  nobility  were  held  by  personal  service,  they 
were  not  originally  hereditary,  but  were  declared  to  be  so  by 
the  charter  of  Henry  I.  in  1100,  and  the  same  privi- 
lege was  extended  to  the  tenants  of  the  nobles.  In  process 
of  time  the  personal  services  which  were  exacted  under  the 
feudal  system,  were  transferred  to  substitutes,  and  finally  ex- 
changed for  a  pecuniary  compensation. 

The  system  of  feudal  vassalage,  though  it  was  favourable 
to  the  subjection  of  the   people,  was    very  injurious   to    the 
independence  of  the   sovereign.     The   nobles,  habituated  to 
the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  io  their  own   domain,  could 
not  readily  >ield  obedience  to  the    mandates  of  the  crown. 
The  aid,  which  they  afforded  to  the  king  in  the  most  criti- 
cal exigencies,  was  alternately  prompted  or    withdrawn    by 
caprice;  and  it  was  seldom  obtained  without  some  deduction 
from  the  independent  authority  of  the  sovereign.     In  this 
state  of  turbulence  and  discord  the  people  were,  at  the  same 
time,  impoverished  by  the  exactions  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
"kingdom  wa?  drained  to  supply  the  prodigality  of  the  court 
of  Rome,    in  the  reign  of  Hen.  III.  the  holy  see  demanded 
'  a  full  tenth  of  all  profits  whatsoever/  The  revenues  of  the 
crown  in  the  interval  between  the  death  of  the  conqueror  and 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  had  experienced  a  considerable 
diminution.  The  revenue  of  William  I.  amounted  to  the  im- 
mense  sum  of  ^400,000,  at  a  time  when  the  pound  troy  of 
silver  was  coined  only  into  twenty-one  shillings  and    four 
pence,  which  now  makes  sixty-two  shillings.     In  the  reigns 
of  Edward  IV.  Edward  V.  and  Richard  HI.  the  revenue  did 
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not  ii  ->ount  to  more  than  100,000,  and  in  that  of  Henry  VI. 
it  had  fallen  as  low  as £64,97  G. 

It  the  revenue  of  the  crown  be  considered,  in  any  degree, 
as  a  criterion  of  the  wealth,  and  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, it  will  appear  that  in  the  long  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  reign  of  the  conqueror  and  that  of  Henry  VII. 
the  industry  and  consequent  prosperity  of  the  people 
were  rather  retrograde  than  progressive.  But,  during  all 
this  time  the  country,  destitute  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, and  possessing  only  a  few  raw  materials  for  exchange, 
Was  almost  wholly  agricultural.  And  .  is  that  it  was 

this  agricultural  state  of  the  country,  which  rendered  its  pro- 
gress so  slow, or  rather  which  prevented  it  from  being  progres- 
sive in  knowledge,  in  industry,  and  population.  The  advocates 
for  the  agricultural  system,  and  the  friends  to  an  anti-com- 
mercial  system,  will  be  ready  to  dispute  this  influence,  but 
we  will  ask  them,  did  the  country  accumulate  wealth  till  it 
became  commercial  ?  Did  it  produce  a  superfluity  of  food 
till  it  became  commercial  ?  Did  it  possess  a  varied  exube- 
rance of  furniture  or  movables  till  it  became  commercial  ? 
Did  it  become  populous  till  it  became  commercial  ?  Did 
agriculture  itself  flourish  till  the  country  became  commer- 
cial ?  Was  cultivation  prosecuted  with  ardour  or  by  im- 
proved machinery  and  skill,  till  it  became  commercial  ? 
Till  it  became  commercial  did  it  so  well  sustain  the  pressure 
of  war,  or  at  all  pationize  the  arts  of  peace  ? 

These  questions  may  be  answered  by  the  affirmation  of 
facts  which  the  advocates  for  the  agricultural  system  will 
find  it  difficult  tc  gainsay  or  refute. 

■  The  state  cf  Poland,' as  Mr.  Comber  well  remarks,  'and  a 
great  part  ot  Russia,  which  are  strictly  agricultural  countries,  and 
where  feudal  manners  still  exist,  exhibit  an  exact  picture  of  what 
England  is  represented  to  have  been  for  several  ages  after  the  con- 
quest. The  nobles  living  in  splendour  and  luxury,  and  the  peasants 
in  the  profoundest  ignorance,  and  most  abject  poverty.  The  state 
of  vassal,  ge  is  in  such  countries  so  absolute,  as  utterly  to  preclude 
the  lower  orders  from  acquiiing  capital ;  and  the  impossibility  of 
emerging  from  their  condition,  stifles  tveuy  exertion.  They  aban- 
don, t  to  a  stupid  and  brutal  apathy,  which  sinks  them  iu 
icale  of  existence,  almost  below  the  rank  of  reasonable  beings. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  country  had  been  very  inconsiderably 
increased  since  the  conquest,  and  in  whatever  degree  this  might 
have  taken  place,  it  could  not  have  tended  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  orders.  Whatever  the  produce  of  the  soil  mm] 
the  subsistence  of  the  peasantry,  in  a  country  purely  agricultural,  is 
always  coarse  and  scanty.  The  peasants  in  Poland  live  in  a  great 
measure  on  grey  pease,  with  a  small  quantity  of   bicen.     The  Hu.- 
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sian  peasant  devours  green  raw  vegetables,  and  every  species  of 
trash.  The  peasants  in  Scotland  iived  chiefly  on  oatmeal,  till 
within  a  very  late  period.  In  Ireland  they  consume  only  such  ar- 
ticles, as  if  saleable,  command  a  comparatively  small  price;  such 
as  potatoes  and  butter-milk  ;  and  in  fact  this  forms  the  chief  suste- 
nance of  the  peasantry  in  a  great  part  of  Germany  at  present. 

'  As  all  the  great  landed  nations  of  Europe  were  at  this  time  near- 
ly in  the  same  state,  the  articles  of  mere  subsistence  did  n«t  yet 
form  an  object  of  commerce.  They  were  therefore  consumed 
in  the  country,  and  as  the  towns  were  still  inconsiderable,  a  great 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  was  consumed  by  the  lord  and 
his  retainers,  servants,  and  dependants.  The  hospitality  of  the 
old  English  barons  is  proverbial.  In  fact,  those  who  did  not  pos- 
sess lands  themselves,  and  being  above  the  rank  of  peasants,  were 
not  engaged  in  agriculture,  became  dependent  on  some  great  lord. 
The  younger  sons  of  the  smaller  gentry  preferred  this  state  to  de- 
scending from  their  rank,  in  pui  suit  of  some  industrious  means  of 
acquiring  a  livelihood.  The  tables  of  the  barons  were  therefore 
generally  crowded  with  a  number  of  such  retainers,  always  ready 
to  attend  them  in  their  war:?,  which  they  were  eager  to  promote. 
This  is  still  the  case  in  Poland,  where  some  of  the  nobles  have  sel- 
dom less  than  forty  or  fifty,  and  sometimes  a  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  persons  at  their  tables. 

*  Without  examining,  with  Mr.  Hobbes,  whether  war  is  the 
natural  state  of  man,  we  may  discover  many  principles  arising  from 
such  a  state  of  society  as  we  have  described,  which  would  have  a 
tendency  to  promote  it.  The  pride  and  ambition  of  leaders,  the 
hopes  of  acquiring  distinction,  or  extending  their  power:  all  these 
causes,  aggravated  by  the  devotion  and  servile  flattery  of  their 
dependants,  were  sufficient  to  instigate  to  war  when  the  governing 
power  was  weak  or  unpopular.  YVe  accordingly  find  that  all  the 
great  nations  of  Europe  were  the  scenes  of  war  and  commotion 
during  this  period.  This  natural  effect  of  the  state  of  society,  by 
its  tendency  to  perpetuate  that  state,  exhibits  dnother  of  the  re- 
actions of  the  political  machine. 

1  The  only  improvements  which  were  made  in  the  country  inthfj 
period,  were  in  the  building  churches,  cathedrals,  and  monasteries, 
and  castles,  and  mansions  o(  the  nobility.  It  may,  however,  be 
observed  of  such  improvements,  that,  as  they  did  not  produce  a 
revenue,  the  annual  produce  of  the  country  was  not  by  this  means 
augmented. 

'  In  that  state  of  society,  indeed,  where  agriculture  is  the  only 
species  of  industry,  every  improvement  which  is  made  in  the  coun- 
try is  necessarily  confined  to  the  land.  But  however  great  these 
may  be,  and  in  whatever  degree  the  annual  produce  of  the  country 
may  be  augmented,  the  advantages  resulting  from  them  are  never 
communicated  to  the  great  body  of  people,  so  long  as  ^reat  pro- 
prietaries and  the  system  of  vassalage  exist.  Even  where  such  a 
nation  is  surrounded  by  others  which  have  made  great  advances 
in  arts  and  riches,  and  where  the  produce  of  the  soil  forms  an  ob- 
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ject  of  commerce,  we  do  not  find  it  to  have  the  effect  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  condition  of  the  lower  orders.  Notwithstanding  the  ferti- 
lity of  Poland,  and  the  great  wealth  that  must  have  been  drawn 
into  the  country  Intra  the  exportation  of  her  produce,  the  situation 
of  her  peasantry  is  even  more  deplorable  than  that  of  the  American 
Indians.  Not  only  is  their  subsistence  coarse  and  scanty,  but  their 
food  and  clothing  are  equally  miserable.  They  have  neither  hats, 
shirts,  stockings,  or  shoes  A  cap  with  a  long  coarse  woollen  gar- 
ment, loose  trowsers,  and  sandals,  form  the  whole  of  their  ward- 
robe. This  garment  serves  them  for  a  blanket  and  a  bed,  nnd  as 
they  appear  to  sleep  v^r>  contentedly  in  an  empty  cask,  in  the 
want  of  other  accommodation,  it  is  to  be  presumed  their  general 
lodging  is  not  much  better.  In  fact,  it  is  known  that  among  the 
numerous  domestics  of  the  nobility  both  in  Poland  and  Russia,  the 
greater  part  of  thqm  sleep  in  the  halls,  staircases,  or  other  parts 
of  the  house,  or  out-houses,  without  any  bed. 

*  They  are  at  the  same  time  so  abject  and  servile,  that  a  Pole  will 
creep  to  kiss  your  feet  for  the  most  trifling  donation  in  money, 
which  he  immediately  expends  in  brandy.  This  I  have  witnessed 
at  a  time  when  the  wheat  which  they  had  brought  to  Dant2ig  was 
selling  for  four  or  five  pounds  a  quarter. 

j  '  Agriculture,  therefore,  appears  to  have  little  tendency  to  increase 
the  riches  or  ameliorate  the  condition  of  a  people.  The  state  of 
warfare  which  it  encourages  ;  the  overgrown  power  of  one  class,  anyi 
the  abject  subjection  of  the  other,  are  equally  unfavourable  to 
population.  That  paramount  and  almost  exclusive  importance 
which  has  been  assigned  to  this  species  of  industry,  arising  proba- 
bly from  a  sense  of  the  indispensable  nature  of  subsistence,  and  the 
miseries  which  have  been  produced  by  a  want  of  it,  has  been  ex- 
tended too  far  in  considering  it  as  the  source  of  wealth  and  the 
cause  of  the  amelioration  of  a  country/ 

These  remarks  of  the  author  are  a  full  refutation  of  the 
statements  of  Messrs.  Spence  and  Cobbett,  who  maintain 
that  agriculture  is  the  only  source  of  national  wealth  ;  when 
it  appears  from  facts,  which  cannot  be  controverted,  that 
even  the  supply  of  food  is  most  defective  and  irregular,  and 
famine  most  common  in  countries  which  are  purely  agricul- 
tural. In  a  country  which  is  purely  agricullura),the  industry 
of  the  people  is  too  much  confined  to  one  direction;  and 
sufficient  excitement  is  uot  afforded  to  the  active  powers  of 
man. 

In  c.  iii.  the  author  describes  the  gradual  destruction  of 
the  feudal  system,  which  was  greatly  favoured  by  the  faci- 
lities which  were  afforded  by  Henry  VII.  to  the  cutting  off 
of  entails,  and  by  the  encouragement  which  was  given  to 
the  commercial  habits  of  the  people.  The  prices  of  wheat 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  th« 
first  ten  of  his  successor,  were  remarkably  regular  and  Ion 
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Yet  during  this  period  great  distress  was  experienced  by  the 
lower  orders.  Hence  we  see  that  the  low  price  of  subsist- 
ence is  not  always  a  proof  of  its  abundance.  The  misery 
nvhich  was  experienced  by  the  people  was  owing  principally 
to  the  want  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  indus- 
try in  the  country.  For  however  cheap  or  plentiful  the 
principal  articles  of  subsistence  may  be,  a  great  want  of  them 
will  necessarily  be  felt  by  those  who  riave  no  equivalent  to 
offer  for  the  possession.  It  was  the  general  dearth  not  of 
food  but  of  articles  which  might  be  given  in  exchange  for 
it,  which  principally  occasioned  the  distress  mentioned 
above.  But  it  is  commerce  and  manufactures  which  can 
alone  multiply  the  articles  of  exchange. 

The  advocates  of  die  agricultural  system  found  their  hy- 
pothesis on  a  state  of  society  which  never  did  exist,  and  the 
possibility  of  which  will  be  found  to  decrease  in  propor- 
tion to  the  farther  advances  of  civilization.  But  when 
they  set  themselves  in  array  against  the  volaiies  of 
commercial  policy,  they  reason  as  if  the  country,  which  is 
to  be  the  theatre  of  their  speculations,  were  divided  into 
equal  portions  pf  land,  and  as  if  each  family  could  raise  a 
produce  enough  for  its  own  subsistence.  But  under  every 
form  of  political  society,  the  land  must  always  be  divided 
among  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  proprietors,  and,  even 
where  the  proprietors  are  more  numerous,  there  will  always 
be  a  great  number  of  persons  who  are  not  proprietors,  or 
who  have  no  laud.  Now,  will  the  proprietors  endeavour  to 
grow  more  corn  or  to  produce  more  food  than  is  sufficient 
for  their  own  subsistence,  and  that  of  their  labourers,  iu 
order  to  dispense  it  graiuitously  among  a  mass  of  idle  per- 
sons who  have  no  articles  of  commerce  or  manufacture,  of 
luxury,  of  convenience,  or  utility  to  give  in  return  ?  Hence 
do  we  not  see  that  the  agricultural  system  cannot  alone  pie- 
Yen  t  distress,  and  that  such  distress  must  be  felt  however 
much  agricultural  habits  may  prevail,  where  commerce  and 
manufactures  have  not  furnished  those,  who  are  neither  pro- 
prietors nor  cultivators  of  the  soil,  with  products  which  Ibey 
may  exchange  for  food. 

Mr.  Comber  has  shown  that  '  manufacturing  industry 
can  only  be  supported  and  put  in  activity  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  floating  wealth  existing  independent  of  land.*  Before 
this  countrv  possessed  any  such  accumulation,  the  compe- 
tition of  other  countries,  in  which  it  had  taken  place,  great- 
ly retarded  the  growth  of  our  national  industry.  The  raw 
produce  of  the  country,  which,  if  there  had  been  any  accu- 
mulation of  what  is  called  capital,  would  have  been  converted 
Into  articles  of  manufacture,  was  exported,  and  the  price  o( 
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subsistence  was  raised,  while  the  means  of  obtaining  it  were 
diminished.     It  is 

1  that  wealth,  which  has  been  called  capital,  which,  in  the  infancy 
of  commercial  industry,  realizes  itself  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
afterwards  becomes  vested  in  the  materials  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry, in  the  subsistence  of  the  labourers,  in  machines,  and  other 
conveniences  for  facilitating  and  improving  that  industry.' 

When,  however,  Mr.  Comber  depreciates  the  value  of 
a  commerce  in  raw,  compared  with  that  of  manufactured 
produce,  he  should  have  remembered  that,  in  the  infancy  of 
civilisation, nations  can  have  little  else  but  raw  produce  to 
export;  and  that  it  is  by  the  export  of  this  produce  that 
that  capital  is  accumulated  which  is  requisite  tor  the  sup- 
port of  other-species  of  industry,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  manufactures.  Though,  therefore,  we  da  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Malthus  that  the  sale  of  rude  produce  is  the  most  pro- 
fitable branch  of  trade,  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  the  sale 
of  this  produce  which  constitutes  one  of  the  primary  sources 
of  that  accumulation  of  capital,  by  which  manufactures, 
which  are  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  trade,  are  ultimately 
established.  The  trade  of  America  at  present  principally 
consists  in  the  exchange  of  her  rude  produce  for  manufac- 
tured goods,  but  by  this  exchange  a  capital  is  to  be  accu- 
mulated which  will  be  finally  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment of  manufactures. 

C.  iv.  is  entitled,  the  Exportation  of  Grain  matured  into 
a  System  under  the  Stezcarts.  In  this  chapter  the  author  ex- 
hibits a  concise  historical  view  of  the  prices  which  corn 
bore,  and  at  which  the  import  or  export  was  allowed.  The 
fifth  chapter  treats  of  '  the  forced  exportation  of  grain  by 
means  of  a  bounty  from  the  revolution  to  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  majesty.'  In  this  part  of  his 
work  the  author  has  very  clearly  shown  the  mischievous  in. 
fluence  which  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  corn  had  on 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  bounty  was 
enacted  soon  after  the  revolution  ;  and  it  amounted  to  5s. 
upon  the  exportation  of  every  quarter  of  wheat,  when  the 
prices  did  not  exceed  48s.  per  quarter,  This  bounty  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  designed  as  a  bribe  to  the 
landed  interest  to  support  the  new  settlement  of  the  go verrr- 
ment  after  the  abdication  of  James.  But,  in  whatever  pri- 
vate motives  or  political  views,  it  might  originate,  it  tended 
materially  to  injure  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terest. The  more  plentiful  and  cheap  corn  is  in  the  home 
market,  the  lower  must  be  the  wages  of  manufacturing  la- 
bour, which  must  bear  a  proportion  to  the  price  of  subsist. 
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ence  ;  and  the  better  able  will  our, native  manufacturers  con- 
sequently  be  to  stand  the  competition  of  the  foreign  market. 
But  tliis  bounty  tended  to  enable  the  foreign  manufacturer 
to  buy  corn  of  English  growth  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it 
could  be  procured  by  the  manufacturer  of  this  country.  The 
industry  of  this  country  was,  therefore,  placed  on  a  disad- 
vantageous footing  compared  with  that  of  the  continent. 

'  The  French  formed  stores  in  their  principal  manufacturing  towns, 
not  only  of  grain,  but  of  wine,  and  sold  them  out  to  the  workmen  at 
low  prices.  With  this  view  they  made  contracts  inEngland  for  the  de- 
livery of  large  quantities  of  grain  at  a  fixed  price.  The  merchants  en- 
tering  into  these  contracts  on  the  faith  of  government,  that  the  ex- 
portation should  remain  free,  contracted  again  with  the  farmer, 
and  he  became  bound  to  deliver  the  quantity  contracted  for  at  the  sti- 
pulated price,  whatever  the  fate  of  the  harvest  might  be.  This  sys- 
tem was  carried  so  far,  that,  notwithstanding  the  war,  in  which  the 
two  countries  became  involved  in  17-13,  the  exportation  direct  to, 
France  was  allowed  ;  and,  in  the  year  1747,  the  French  contracted 
for  400,000  quarters  of  wheat.  The  quantity  of  wheat  aloni*  ex- 
ported in  the  three  following  years  was  2,100,000  quarters,  on  which 
alone  the  bounty  considerably  exceeded  half  a  million/ 

Under  the  bounty  system, 

*  The  sum  granted  by  government  being  paid  only  on  the  event 
of  the  grain  being  actually  exported,  the  foreigner  became  a  neces- 
sary party  to  the  realization  of  the  profit.  If  wheat,  therefore,  was  at 
25s.  in  thiscountryjhe  5s.  received  by  the  exporter  reduced  the  price 
to  him,  to  20s.  A  profit  of  Is.  per  quarter,  therefore,  would  be  $ 
percent,  and  at  a  time  when  interest  was  not  more  than  4  or  4  J  per 
cent,  perannum,  this  profit  on  a  transaction  which  would  probably 
be  completed  in  a  few  months,  and  with  very  little  risk,  would  be 
the  utmost,  which,  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  competition,  we  can 
reasonably  suppose  would  be  obtained.  The  foreigner,  therefore, 
purchased  wheat  at  21s.  when  the  English  consumers   weie  paying 

To  grant  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  any  article  is 
only  to  encourage  one  species  of  industry  at  the  ex  pence  of 
all  the  rest.  Industry,  like  other  things,  should  be  suffer- 
ed to  find  its  own  level,  which  it  will  always  do  when  left 
to  itself.  A  bounty  on  tUe  expert  of  grain  is  a  tax  taken  from 
he  pockets  of  the  people;  this  is  in  itself  an  injury  to 
the  community  and  a  benefit  to  foreigners.  Grain  will 
always  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  demand  ;  and  the  de- 
mand will  always  be  found  to  regulate  the  supply  better 
than  the  artificial  incitement  of  bounties,  by  which  the 
public  good  is  sacrificed  to  that  of  individuals  or  to  extra- 
neous considerations. 

*  C.  vi.  gives  an  account  of  the  decline  of  the  exportation  of  grain, 
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and  the  increase  of  agricultural  produce,  from   the   beginning  tit 

the  reign  of  his  present  majesty  to  the  consolidation  of  the  corn-law* 
in  1791.' 

During  the  present  reign,  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
country  has  experienced  a  considerable  increase.  But  this 
increase  has  been  owing  more  to  the  extension  of  commerce 
and  the  increase  of  manufacturing  industry  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

'The  average  annual  produce  of  wheat  at  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  was  about  3,800,000  quarter-, 
which  about  300,000  had  been  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  leaving 
about  three  and  half  millions  for  home  consumption.  In  1773,  the 
produce  of  wheat  was  stated  to  the  House  of  Common?,  to  be  four 
millions,  of  which  the  whole,  and  above  100,000  imported,  were 
consumed  in  the  kingdom.  In  17^6'  the  consumption  was  stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Lord  H  ink  sbury,  from  documents, 
to  be  500.000  quarters  per  month,  or  six  millions  annually,  of 
which  about  1 30,000  wert  imported,  skewing  an  increased  produce 
in  about  twenty  years  of  1,820,000.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  not 
only  that  no  defalcation  of  produce  has  taken  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  cessation  of  exportation,  as  has  been  too  lightly  eatua 
from  the  occasional  necessity  of  importation  ;  but  that  it  has  in- 
creased with  the  augmentation  of  our  commerce  and  manufactures. 
And  indeed  the  manner  in  which  the  produce  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry operates  in  stimulating  to  an  increase  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  notwithstanding  the  process  is  disguised  by  I  he  intervention  of 
money,  is  very  easy  to  conceive,  and  demonstrates  its  operation*  not 
only  by  the  augmentation  of  agricultural  produce,  but  in  the  in- 
creased comforts  of  ihe  farmer,  and  the  wealth  of  the  land-holder. 
But  the  circumstance  which  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most 
important  in  this  process,  is  that  a  great  part  of  Ilia  Mttffte  capital, 
which  is  employed  in  supporting  manuiacturiog  industry,  passing  by 
a  very  rapid  circulation  into  the  hands  of  the  former,  serves  as  a  ca- 
pital for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  agricultural  industry. 
I'ut  that  capital,  which  is  employed  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
grain  for  foreign  consumption,  and  for  carrying  on  that  commerce 
which  is  occupied  in  its  transportation,  returns  circuitously  into 
the  country,  and  passes  by  a  very  slow  circulation,  down  i<,  the 
manufacturing  orders  ;  operating  as  a  comparatively  feeble  encou- 
ragement to  the  industry.' 

The  seven  remaining  chapters  of  this 'sensible  and  useful 
work  are  devoted  to  the  following  subjects. 

*  Occasional  bounties  on  the  importation  ofsrain  and  the  further 
enhancement  of  price,  during  the  still  more  rapid  improvement  <>f 
the  country  ;  from  the  consolidation  of  the  corn  laws  m  1791  to 
the  end  of  the  year  1S03.  The  imposition  of  further  restrictions 
on  importation  by  the  act  of  1S04-,  and  an  examination  of  the 
grounds  assigned  for  that  measure.  The  inefficiency  of  the  act  of 
l$Q-i,  in  excluding  the  competition  of  the  foreign  grower;  end  the 
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mode  of  effecting  that  object  pointed  out.  The  actual  state  of  the 
consumption  and  production  of  subsistence  in  the  country.  The 
critical  and  dangerous  situation  of  the  country  in  respect  to  stocks 
and  supplies  of  grain.  The  probable  consequences  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  situation  of  the  country;  and  her  pros- 
pects on  the  re-establishment  of  peace.  The  conclusion,  with  some 
remarks  on  distilleries,  as  a  remedy  against  scarcity.' 

The  anti-commercial  writers  insist  that  foreign  trade 
makes  no  addition  to  the  wealth  of  a  country,  and  that, 
in  computing  the  value  of  any  articles  which  form  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  export,  we  must  deduct  the  value  of  the  sub- 
sistence consumed  by  the  manufacturer,  before  we  calculate 
the  gain.     But  Mr.  Comber  well  remarks  that, 

*  The  whole  of  the  equivalent  received  by  the  manufacturer  for 
Vis  labour,  forms  the  amount  of  his  income,  and  the  riches 
of  a  nation  consist  in  the  collective  incomes  of  all  the  numbers  who 
compose  it.  The  income  of  a  nation  is  no  more  to  be  estimated  by 
what  remains  after  the  maintenance  of  the  individuals  composing  it, 
than  we  should  estimate  the  riches  of  an  individual  by  what  he  laid 
by  after  maintaining  himself  and  his  family,  rather  than  by  the  sum 
which  he  annually  expended/ 

1  The  means  which  each  individual  possesses  in  himself  of  afford- 
ing an  equivalent  to  the  farmer,  for  the  subsistence  which  is  raised  for 
him,  ma)  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  calling  it  into  existence  ;  the 
produce  being  limited  by  the  means  which  exist  of  furnishing  this 
equivalent ;  and  the  subsistence  thus  consumed,  may  be  said  to  be 
realized  in  the  commodities  produced.' 

Mr.  Comber  very  properly  objects  to  the  regulations  which 
have  at  difftrent  periods,  been  established  in  this  country 
respecting  tbe  commerce  in  grain.  These  regulations  have 
been  ulteily  repugnant  to  the  object  of  procuring  stores  of 
foreign  wheat  to  be  kept  in  the  kingdom,  '  and  have  natu- 
rally tended  to  limit  the  intercourse  of  this  country  with  the 
corn-growing  countries  to  times  of  absolute  scarcity.' 

Thus  the  evil  is  often  long  and  severely  felt  before  the 
remedy  can  be  applied.  The  evil  of  scarcity,  arising  from 
deficient  crops  or  bad  seasons,  can  be  prevented  only  by 
making  large  deposits  of  grain  against  the  time  of  need. 
But,  under  the  present  corn  laws,  such  deposits  will  not  be 
made  by  individuals,  and  governments  are  seldom  anxious 
to  provide  for  any  thing  but  the  present  exigency.  They 
leave  futurity  to  shift  for  itself.  In  this  country  when  the 
crops  are  plentiful  and  the  prices  low,  the  bounty  '  operates 
as  an  encouragement  to  send  the  surplus  out  of  the  king- 
dom/ When,  therefore,  the  crops  are  abundant  no  stock  is 
accumulated  against  the  time  of  deficiency  ;  and,  even  when 
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they  fail,  importation  is  retarded  by  the  high  duties  till  the 
pric  the  maximum  of  endurance. 

Bv  the  act  of  ]?<J  a  bounty  ofjs.  per  quarter  was  to  lie  paid 
on  the  exportation  of.  wheat  when  ever  "  middling  Br 
wheat  was  under  44.1.  :  and  when  wheat  was  under  50$.  the 
enormon-  duty  of  24$.  tid,  was  to  he  paid  on  importation,  Bj 
the  act  of  1804-  a  bounty  of  5s.  was  granted  on  Hie  exportation 
of  wheat  when  it  is  at  or  above  4Ss.  per  quarter,  and  had  not 
risen  to  545.  and  the  exorbitant  duty  of  21s.  3d.  is  imposed 
on  importation  when  the  price  is  under  5  3s.  The  bounties 
on  the  exportation  and  the  duties  on  the  importation  of 
grain,  when  under  a  certain  average,  may  tend  to  keep  up 
the  prices,  and  to  promote  the  interest  of  a  particular  class 
of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest;  but  the  ge- 
neral good,  though  an  unsafe  rule  for  the  conduct  of  indi- 
viduals, ou^ht  to  be  the  polar  maxim  of  all  public  institu- 
tions. Holland,  though  not  an  agricultural  country,  yet 
owing  to  the*freedom  which  prevailed  in  the  commerce  of 
grain,  became  for  a  considerable  lime,  almost  the  granary  of 
ope.  Thus  the  prices  were  moderate  in  Holland  in 
i,  when  the  distress  was  universal  in  this  country.  The 
lish  government  have  always  done  more  harm  than  «-jod 
by  their  officious  interference  in  the  commerce  of  grain. 

1  The  complaints  of  the  farmers,*  says   the  author,  *  of  the  in* 
adequacy  of  the  prices  in  18C3  ami  1804-,  were  buch  as  to  occa 
a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  In  be  appointed    to  take  that 
subject  into  consideration,  and  to  examine  into  the  existing  laws 

;ngthe  commerce  of  grain  ;  the  committee  reported  that  th< 
prices  had  occasioned  larg«  tracts  of  waste  land  to    be' brought  mto 
cultivation,  which,  combined -with  the  two  last    productive  sea> 
had   depressed  the  value  oi  grain  so  much    as  it    was  .uid 

greatly  tend  to  the  discouragement  of  agriculture ;  unless  maintain- 
ed by  the  support  of  parliament.  The  interpretation  of  this  enig- 
matical report  appears  to  be,  that  the  prices  which  had  already  be- 
come depressed  by  an  extension  of  growth  at  home,  might  become 
so  much  farther  depressed  by  the  competition  of  i  grower, 

if  it  were  not  prevented,  as  to discourage  the  production  of  gram.'' 
— '  After  the  nation  had  so  recently  experienced  the  inconveniences 
qf  scarcity,, which,  in  the  estimation  of  pvery  impartial  man,  can 
only  be  attributed  to  the  unfavourapleness  of  the  seasons,  combined 
with  the  want  of  encouragements  to  forming  stores  either  o, 
or  foreign  wheat;  we  cannot  but  he  surprized  at  the  impatience  of  the 
nation  under  the  first  effects    of  th  The 

cry  of  the  agriculture  of  the  Country  being  endangered  is  one  of  those 
stale  tricks  by  which  the  interested  impose  upon   I  >r  by 

which  the  powerful  chocs  our  their  aggressions.     An  increase 

of  tillage  in  consequence  of  h  -.    was  a    natural  effect  of  t ha 

return  of  the  pendulum,  and  would  havi  ed  its^lfj 

to  supp  52  that  it  should  necessarily  g  iiii  to  an 
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trerne,  implies  thai  there  exists  no  principle  by  which    the  produc- 
tion of  grain  will  regulate  itself  to  the  demand.' 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  in  so  recent  a  period 
as  1804,  when  the  principles  of  political  ceconomy  were  so 
much  better  and  more  generally  understood,  an  enlightened 
legislature  should  have  again  had  recourse  to  the  old  falla- 
cious, and  mischievous  system  of  bounties,  in  order  to  force 
the  exportation  of  grain, fo  lozcer  the  price  to  the  foreigner,  and 
to  raise  it  to  the  native  consumer. 


Art.  IV. — Calebs  in  search  of  a  Wife  .comprehending  Obser- 
vations on  Domestic  Habits  and  Manners,  Religion  and 
Morals.     Zvols.  \<lmo.  Cadell  and  Davies.  1808. 

IN  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  Mr.  Ccelebs  describes 
what,  in  his  opinion,  a  wife  ought  to  be  ;  and  he  draws  his 
ideal  of  nuptial  excellence  from  the  character  of  Eve  as  it 
is  delineated  by  Milton.  Of  those  qualifications,  which 
render  a  woman  an  help  meet  for  man  in  this  mortal  coil, 
Ccelebs  reckons  the  study  of  household  good  among  the  chief. 

4  Let,'  snys  he,  'a  woman  know  what  she  may,  yet  if  she  knows 
not  this,  she  is  ignorant  of  the  most  indispensable,  the  most  appro^ 
priate  branch  of  female  knowledge.  Without  it,  however  she  may 
inspire  admiration  abroad,  ^>he  will  never  excite  esteem,  nor  of 
course  durable  affection,  at  home,  and  will  bring  neither  credit,  nor 
comfort  to  her  ill-starred  partner.* 

Ccelebs  represents  himself  as  a  young  man  of  four  and 
twenty,  of  an  ancient  family  and  a  considerable  estate. 
His  father  died  soon  after  he  had  completed  his  studies  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  After  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther the  predominant  wish  of  his  mother  was  to  see  him 
happily  married.  Part  of  her  advice  to  him  on  the  proper 
object  of  his  choice  is  so  excellent  that  we  shall  quote  it  as 
a  memento  which  may  be  consulted  with  advantage  by  those 
who  are  about  to  speculate  in  the  lottery  of  matrimony. . 

'  Do  not  indulge  romantic  ideas  of  super-human  excellence.  Yet 
let  not  your,  standard  be  low.  It  it  be  absurd  to  expect  perfection, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  consistency.  Do  not  suffer  your- 
self to  be  caught  by  a  shining  quality,  till  you  know  it  is  not  coun- 
teracted by  the  opposite  defect.  He  not  taken  in  by  strictness  in 
one  point,  till  you  are  assured  there  is  no  laxity  in  others.  In  cha- 
racters, as  in  architecture,  proportion  is  beauty.  T;.e  education  of 
the  present  race  of  females  is  not  very  favourable  to  domestic  hap- 
piness. For  my  own  part,  I  call  education,  not  that,  which  smo- 
thers a  woman  with  accomplishments,  but  that  which  lends  to  con- 
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solidate  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character  ;  that,  which  tend* 
to  form  a  friend,  a  companion  and  a  wife.  1  call  education  not 
that  which  is  made  up  of  th«  shreds  ami  patches  of  useless  art-,,  but 
that  which  inculcates  principles,  polishes  taste,  regulates  temper, 
cultivates  reason,  subdues  the  passions,  directs  the  feelings,  that 
habituates  to  reflection,  trains  to  self  denial,  and  more  especially 
which  refers  all  actions,  feelings,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passions, 
to  the  love  and  fear  of  God/ 

In  the  above  passage  we  object  to  the  expression  '  to 
consolidate  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character.'  For 
if  a  character  be  consolidated,  it  must  be  firm,  and  if  it  be 
firm,  firmness,  as  applied  to  character,  supposes  it  to  be  re- 
gular and  consistent.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying  that  which 
tends  to  consolidate  a  firm  and  regular  system  of  character, 
the  author  should  have  written  '  that  which  tends  to  give  so- 
lidity to  the  character.'  We  do  not  exactly  knew  what  the 
author  means  by  that  which  refers  all  actions,  feelings,  sen- 
timents, tastes,  and  passions,  to  the  love  and  fear  of  God. 

The  actions,  feeling,  sentiments,  tastes,  and  passions,  may 
be  bad  as  well  as  good,  contaminated  as  well  as  pure,  viti- 
ated as  well  as  sound,  turbulent  as  well  as  composed  ;  but  are 
we  to  refer  both, promiscuously  and  without  regard  to  moral 
differences,  to  the  love  and  fear  of  God  ?  The  sense  would 
have  been  more  definite  and  perspicuous  if  the  author  had 
written  ;  which  permits  no  actions,  which  cherishes  no 
feelings  nor  sentiments,  no  tastes,  and  no  passions,  which  are 
incompatible  with  the  love  and  fear  of  God. 

The  following  is  part  of  the  description  of  the  mansion 
and  grounds  of  Mr.  Coeleb:. 

'The  Priory,  a  handsome  gothic  mansion,  stands  in  the  middle  of 
a  park,  not  extensive,  but  beautifully  varied.  Behind  are' lofty 
mountains,  the  feet  of  which  are  covered  with  wood  that  descends 
almost  to  the  house.  On  one  side  a  narrow  cultivated  valley  winds 
among  the  mountains  ;  the  bright  variegated  tints  of  its  meadows 
and  coin  fields,  with  here  and  there  a  little  white  cottage,  embo- 
somed in  trees,  are  nnely  contrasted  with  the  awful  and  impas>able 
fells  which  contain  it.  An  inconsiderable  but  impetuous  river  rushes 
from  the  mountains  above  through  this  unadorned  but  enchant- 
ing little  valley,  and  passes  through  the  park  at  the  distance  oi 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house.' 

This  passage  affords  but  a  poor  specimen  of  the  descrip- 
tive powers  of  the  author  of  Coeleb?.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
to  what  it  at  the  close  of  the  third  sentence  refers.  \Ve 
■ttppose  to  the  valley,  mentioned  above  ;  but  this  is  not  so 
certain  as  lo  leave  no  room  for  doubt.       We  must  add  that 
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« 
an  inconsiderable  is  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  an  impe- 
tuous and  rushing  stream.  The  author  states  that  the  valley 
was  unadorned,  but  lie  had  previously  given  us  to  under- 
stand that  it  displayed  the  riches  of  cultivation,  and  wa3 
sprinkled  with  white,  cottages  embosomed  in  trees.  Thus  we 
find  that  this  valley  instead  of  being  left  in  its  natural  state 
was  improved  by  human  industry.  It  was  the  effect  of  this 
culture,  which  was  seen  in  the  varied  tints  of  the  meadows, 
the  corn  fields  and  the  little' white  cottages  which  rendered 
the  valley  so  enchanting.  What  then  does  the  author  mean 
by  saving  that  it  was  unadorned  '?■  We  make  this  remark  to 
show  that  writers  where  they  are  delineating  some  real  or  some 
imaginary  scene  should  take  care  to  leave  no  incongruities 
iu  the  veibal  picture,  which,  when  they  are  seen,  dissipate 
the  impression,  by  destroying  the  resemblance.  If  we 
were  to  quote  more  of  this  description  of  Coclebs's  rural 
domain,  it  would  be  found  that  images  are  heaped  toge- 
ther till  the  whole  representation  becomes  confused  and 
indistinct. 

While  Mr.  Coelebs  was  dividing  his  time  f  between  the 
enjoyment  of  this exqu't site  scenery,  his  books/  &c.  lie  was 
suddenly  deprived  of  hid  inestimable  mother.  Alter  this  do- 
in  >tic  1.  ss  Mr.  Coelebs  resolves  to  quit  the  Priory  for  a  few 
months  to  pass  some  time  in  London  and  to  visit  a  Mr. 
Stanley, who  was  an  intimate  friend  or  his  father,  at  Stanley- 
Grove  in  Hampshire. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  benefit  which  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  social  circles  of  the  metropolis  are  very 
sensible  and  judicious. 

1  For  giving  a  terseness  and  a  polish  for  conversation  ;  for  rubbing 
cut  prejudices,  for  correcting  egotism  \  for  keeping  self  importance 
out,  if  not  for  curing  it  ;  fur  bringing  a  man  to  condense  what  he 
bus  to  say,  if  he  intern  Is  to  be.  listened  to  ;  far.  teaching  him  to  en- 
dure opposition,  and  not  to  think  every  man  uho  differs  from  him 
in  matters  ol  ti-.ste  a  fool,  and  in  politics  h  knave  ;  for  cutting  down 
harangues,for  guarding  him  from  producing  as  novelties  and  inven- 
tions, uhat  has  been  sit  id  a  thousand  turns  ;  for  quickness  pf  allu- 
sion, which  brings  the  idea  before  you  without  detail  or  quotation  ; 
nothing  is  equal  to  the  miscellaneous  society  of  London.' 

C  celebs  was  induced  to  undertake  this  journey  with  (he 
more  alacrity  as  he  hoped  that  in  the  more  numerous  circle 
in  which  he  is  about  to  mingle,  he  .should  be  able  to  select 
some  amiable  object  to  whom  he  ought* give  his  hand  and 
his  heart.  His  connubial  propensities  had  been  some  lime 
excited,,   and  before  he  itit  home  he  bad  already  formed  .an 
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ideal  of  female  excellence  in  his  own    mind,  which  he  was 
determined,  if  possible,  to  realize  in  the  person  of  his  wife. 

As  soon 'as  Coelebs  arrived  in  London  he  visited  some  of 
his  father's  friends,  and  was  concerned  to  find  that  two  or 
three  gentlemen  who  were  '  very  regular  in  their  atten- 
dance on  public  worship  in  the  country,  seldom  wtnt  to 
church  in  London*'  Ceelcbs  pays  his  lirst  visit  in  the  me- 
tropolis to  a  gentleman  whom  he  had  occasionally  seen  in 
the  north,  and  who  was  a  widower  with  two  daughters. 
The  dinner  displayed  so  little  elegance  of  arrangement  or 
skill  in  the  culinary  art,  that  Ceelebs,  after  puzzling  his 
brain  for  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  determined 
that  the  ladies  must  he  proficients  in  the  learned  languages. 
He  accordingly  anticipated  a  rich  classical  repast  ;  but  on 
asking  the  eldest  sister  if  she  did  not  think  Virgil  the 
finest  poet  in  the  world,  she  said  that  she  had  ■  never 
heard  of  the  person  mentioned  by  Coelebs,  but  had  read 
'  Tears  of  Sensibility,  and  Rosa  Matilda,  and  Sympathy  of 
Souls,'  8cc.  Mr.  Coelebs  was  soon  convinced  that  thisjfamily 
would  not  furnish  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  woman  to  cor- 
respond with  his  ideal  of  nuptial  excellence. 

Ai  the  house  of  Sir  John'  Bel  field  in  Cavendish-square, 
Coelebs  expected  a  full  regale  on  the  mental  luxury  wnick 
the  erudite  converse  of  the  metropolis  can  supply  ;  but  at 
dinner  he  found  most  of  the  conversation  interrupted  or  in- 
grossed  by  a  loquacious  epicure,  who  was  deeply  read  in  the 
tanac  dts  Gourmands;  and  after  the  cloth  was  removed, 
when  our  wife  and  wis  lorn-seeking  hero  had  ju3t  begun 
to  listen  to  an  interc  -tint   o)i  Egypt,  his   attention 

was  diverted  by  half  a  dozen  children,  'lovely,  fresh,  gay 
and  noisy/  who  rushed  into  the  room.  Coelebs  in  vain  en- 
voured  to  resume  the  conversation,  but  was  prevented  bv 
disturbance  and  confusion  which  ensued.  We  suppose 
that  the  author  mentions  this  incident  in  order  to  discoUl 
the  practice  of  introducing  the  children  of  the  family  into 
the  parlour  after  dinner  to  see  the  company  and  partake  of 
the  desert.  The  author  seems  to  object  to  the  custom  br- 
>se  it  tends  to  interrupt  the  gravity  or  seriousness  of  the 
conversation  ;  but,  allowing  this,  we  will  ask,  does  it  not  ex- 
ercise the  b  oils?  If  this  be  its  effect  we 
think  that  it  is  a  stronger  reason  for  the  practice  than 
C'cr  it  :  and  that  (hose  individuals 
who  are  loud  of  learned  argumentati  readily  find 
other  opportunities  of  gratifying  their  desire. 

Alt  .  of  a    Mi  «  had  a  villa  at  H 

tel  with  a  i  petulant  nntinomiaft  in 

the  person  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who  was  fond  of  di§- 
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playing  her  polemical  skill  in  a  perpetual  conflict  with  her 
spouse.  Mrs.  Ranby  had  three  daughters,  who,  were  attired 
in  that  scant  drapery,  which  serves  as  a  mirror  for  the  con- 
tour of  every  limb.  Their  mother,  who  had  little  idea  of  the 
necessity  of  intellectual  or  moral  cultivation,  but  who 
imngined  that  divine  grace  would  do  all  that  was  requisite, 
had  paid  little  attention  to  their  education.  She  had  kept 
them  very  religiously  from  balls  and  plays,  and  constantly 
did  them  the  great  service  of  praying  for  their  conversion,. 
But  all  this  maternal  care  did  not,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
produce  any  repletion  of  knowledge  or  of  virtue.  A!J  which 
they  knew  was  a  few  frivolous  accomplishments  with  which 
they  whiled  away  the  time.  Calebs  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
eng  ige  them  in  a  serious  conversation.  In  the  parlour  while 
Ccelebs  was  debating  some  theological  and  moral  questions 
with  Mis.  R.they  'sat  whispering  and  laughing, and  netting 
white  silk  gloves.' 

'  When  Ccelebs  propose*!  a  walk  in  the  garden  he  found  itiem  as 
willing  to  talk  as  destitute  of  any  thing  to  say.  Their  conversation 
was  vapid  and  frivolous.  They  laid  great  stress  on  small  things, 
they  seemed  to  have  no  shades  in  their  understanding,  but  used  the 
strongest  term  for  the  commonest  occasions,  and  admiration  was 
excited  by  things  hardly  worthy  to  command  attention.  They 
were  extremely  glad  and  extremely  sorry  on  subjects  not  calcula- 
ted to  excite  affections  ol "anj  kind.' 

This  is  not  a  bad  description  of  those  little  and  vacant 
minds,  which  are  equally  destitute  of  sensibility  and  discri- 
mination. But  gifts  and  graces,  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Ranby, 
had  superseded  the  necessity  of  learning.  We  shall 
Dot  quote  any  of  the  pious  reflections  which  the  ceconomy 
of  Airs.  Ranby's  house,  which  the  frivolity  of  her  daughters, 
or  the  dogmatical  ignorance  of  herself, excites  in  the  mind 
of  Ccelebs.  Certain  it  is,  thafhe  did  not  find  in-the  three 
3V1  iss  Ranbys  any  of  the  ingredients  which  his  reason  had 
taught  him  to  seek  in  the  composition  of  a  wife.  The 
constituents  of  a  good  wife  in  the  ideas  of  Cce'ebs  were  those 
qualifications  which  would  render  her  a  directress  for  his 
family,  a  preceptress  for.his  children,  and  a  companion  for 
himself. 

In  one  of  the  families  which  Ccelebs  visited  in  London, 
he  tells  us  that  the  daughters  were  remarkably  attractive 
and  endowed  with  beauty,  sense,  and  elegance,  but  that  he 
observed  a  practice  which  is,  we  believe,  not  very  uncom- 
mon, which  deterred  him  from  cultivating  the  acquaintance. 
Wc  shall  quote  his  own  words. 
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In  one  family  '  where  the  young  ladies  had  large  fortunes  they  in- 
sinuur  i  ibeoistlves  into  the  admiration  and  invited  thefamihan 

attentions  the  most  flattering,  and  civili  ,st  al- 

luring ;  whi  n  they  had  mule,  sure  of  then  aim,  and  the  admirers  were 
id  to  make  proposals, the  ladies  burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh, 
i  what  the  man  could    mean;   they    never  dreamt    of  any 
thing  more  than  common  politeness;  then  petrified    them  with  dis- 
tant looks,  and  turned  about  to  practise  the  same  arts  on  others.' 

The  followiog  character  of  Mrs.  Fentham,  who  won  hi 
have  had  no  objections  to  unite  Ccelebs  to  ode  of  her  daugh- 
ters, is  drawn  with  considerable  discrimination  and  force. 

'  Opinion  was  the  idol  to  which  she  sacrificed.  Decorum  was  the. 
inspirer  of  her  duties,  and  praise  the  reward  of  them.  The  standard 
of  the  world  was  ifje  standard  by  which  she  weighed  actions.  She  had 
DO  higher  principle  of  conduct.  She  adopted  the  forms  ot  religion, be- 
cause she  saw  that,  carried  to  a  certain  degree,  they  rather  produced 
credit  than  censure.  While  her  husband  adjusted  his  accounts  on 
Sunday  morning,  she  regularly  carried  her  daughters  to  church, 
except  a  head-ache  had  been  caught  at  the  Saturday's  opera  ; 
•\m\  as  regularly  exhibited  herself  and  them  afterwards  in  Hyde- 
.  As  she  said  it  was  Mr.  Fenthum's  leisure  day, she  compliment- 
ed him  with  always  having  a  great  dinner  on  Sundays,  but  alleged 
her  piety  as  a  reason  for  not  having  cards  in  the  evening  at  home, 
though  she  had  no  scruple  to  make  oneat  a  private  party  at  a  friend's 
house  j  soberly  conditioning,  however,  that  there  should  not  be 
more  than  three  tabUs  ;  the  right  or  wrong,  the  decorum  or  im- 
propriety, the  gaiety  or  gravity  always  being  made  specifically  to 
depend  on  ihe  number  ot  tables. 

4  She  was,  in  general,  extremely  severe  against  women  who  had 
tkeir  reputation  ;  though  she  had  no  hesitation  in  visi  ingafew 
of  the  most  dishonourable,  if  they  were  of  high  rank,  or  belonged  to 
a  certain  set.      In  that  case,    she  excused  herself   by  saying,  *  that 
ibionable  people  continued  to  countenance  them,  it  was  not  for 
ner  to  be  scrupulous.     One  must  sail  with  the  stream.     I  can't  set 
my  face  against  the  world.'.      But    if  an  unhappy   girl   had    been 
drawn  aside,  or  one  who  had  not  rank  to  bear  her  out    had   erred, 
that  altered  the  Case,  and  she  then  expressed    the  most  virtuous  in- 
dignation.     When  modesty  happened  to  be  in  repute,  not  the  M 
ot  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  courtly   virgins    were    more  intrenched 
in  ruffs  and  shrouded  in  tuckers,  than  those    of  Mrs.  Fentham  and 
lighters;  but  whemfup/uy  became  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
Venus  was  scarcely  m  >f«  unconscious  of  a  veil. 
1  With  a  vi  ry  good  understanding,  she  never  allowed   herself  one 
inal  thought,  or  one  spontaneous  action*       Her  idea*,  her  I 
d  her  conduct  were  entirely  regulated  by    (be  ilea-,   I 
guage,  and  conduct  of  those  who  stood  well  with  the  world.   Vanity 
in  her  was  a  Steady,  inward,  but  powerfully  pervading  principle.      It 
did  n  .:te  in  levity  or  indiscretion, but  \\a* 

forcible  spring  of  her  whole  c  action.       She    had    all  the 
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gratification  which  vanity  affords  in  secret,  and  all  the  credit  which 
its  prudent  operation  procures  in  public.  She  was  apparently 
guilty  of  no  excess  ofany  kind.  She  had  a  sober  scale  of  creditable 
vices,  and  never  allowed  herself  to  exceed  a  few  stated  degrees  in 
any  of  them.  She  reprobated  gamins;,  but  could  not  exist  without 
cards.  Masquerades  she  censured  as  highly  extra vagant  and  dan- 
gerous, but  when  given  by  ladies  of  high  quality,  at  their  own 
houses,  she  thought  them  an  elegant  and  proper  amusement.  Though 
the  sometimes  went  to  the  play,  she  did  not  rare  for  what  past  on 
the  stage,  for  she  Confessed  the  chief  pleasure  the  theatre  afforded, 
was  to  reckon  up,  when  she  came  home  how  many. countesses  had 
bowed  to  her  j. cross  the  house. 

c  A  complete  despot  at  home,  her  arbitrariness  is  so  veiled  by  cor- 
rectness of  manner,  and  studied  good  breeding,  that  she  obtains  the 
credit  of  great  mildness  and  moderation.     She  is  said   not   to  '  love 
her  daughters,  who  come  too  near  her  in  age,  and  go  too  much  be- 
yond her  in  beauty  to  be  forgiven  ;  yet  like    a.   consummate   politi- 
cian, she  is  ever  labouring  for  their  advancement.    She  has  generally 
•several  schemes  in  hand,    and  always  one  scheme    under    another, 
the  under-plot    ready  to    be    brought    forward    if -he  principal  one 
fails.     Though  she  encourages  pretenders,  yet  she  Is  afraid  to  accept 
of  a    tolerable    proposal,    lest  a  better  should  present  itself :    but  if 
the  loftier  hope  fails,  she  then  contrives   to  lure    back  the    inferior 
offer.     She  can  balance  to  i  nicety,  in  the  calculation    of  chances, 
the  advantages  or  disadvantages   of  a   higher  possibility   against  a 
lower  probability. 

'Though  she  neither  wants  reading  nor  taste,  her  mind  is  never 
sufficiently  disengaged  to  make  her  an  agreeable  companion.  Her 
head  is  always  at  work,  conjecturing  the  event  of  every  fresh  ball 
and  every  new  acquaintance.     She  cannot  even 

*  Take  her  tea  without  8  stratagem.  &c/ 

The  character  of  Mrs  Fenthnm  is  well  contrasted  with 
that  of  Lady  Bab  Lawless,  who  *  affected  no  delicacy/ 
laughed  at  reserve,  and  had  shaken  hands  with  decorum. 

*  She  held  the  noisy  tenor  of  her  way  with  no  assumed  refinement, 
and  so  far  from  shielding  her  designs  behind  the  mask  of  decency, 
yhe  disdained  the  obsolete  expedient.  Her  plans  succeeded  the 
more  infallibly,  because  l>er  frankness  defeated  all  suspicion.  A 
man  could  never  divine  that  such  gay  and  open  assaults  could  have 
their  foundation  in  design,  and  he  gave  her  full  credit  for  artless 
simplicity  at  the  moment  she  was  catching  him  in  her  toils.' 

The  greatest  object  of  this  lady  was  to  get  her  daughters 
married  to  some  man  superior  to  her  husband  in  fortune  and 
in  birth.  The -characters  of  Lady  Denham,  Mrs.  Stanhope 
and  Lady  Mel  bury  next  pass  in  review,  and  they  are  all 
finished  with  a  good  deal  of  vivacity  and  force. 
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%  We  shall  now  nttend  Calebs  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  Stan' 
in  Hampshire.     Mr.S.  had  been  <-m  r  footing  of  intimate 
friendship  with  his  father  from  early  life. 

*  I  was  cordially  welcomed'  says  Calebs  '  by  Mr.  and  Mr<.  Stan- 
Icy,  and  by  that  powerful   and   instanlane<  u  'en  which 
sense   and   pood    breeding,  joined    to  high   previous   veneration  of 
character,  produce  on  the  feel  ings  ot  the  gue^t,  I  at  once  felt  m 
at  home.     All  the  preliminaries  <  I                acquafntance  wire  in  a 
manner  superseded  and  I  soon  experienced    that    warm    and    j.flcc- 
tionaie    esteem,    winch  seemed    scarcely    to    require  intercourse  to 
strengthen,  or  time  to  confirm  it.      Mr.    Stanley   had   only    a 
minytes  to  present  me  to  his  lady  and   two   loveiy  daughters  before 
we  were  summoned   to  dinner,  to  which   a  considerable  party  bad 
been    invited,   for    the    neighbourhood    was    populous    and    rather 
polished.' 

In  this  family  Coelebs  found  that  the  practice  of  intro- 
ducing the  children  into  the  parlour  after  dinner  was  dis- 
continued, that  they  might  not  interrupt  the  intellectual 
gravity   of  the  company. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  Miss  Stanley  which 
Cceiehs  receives  from  Mrs.  Comfit,  the  housekeeper,  who 
had  formerly  lived  with  his  grandfather. 

'  In  summer,  sir,  Miss  Stanley  rises  at  six,  and  spends  two  hours 
in  her  closet,  which  is  stored  with  the  best  books.  At  tight  she 
consults  me  on  the  state  of  provisions,  and  other  family  matters, 
and  gives  me  a  bill  of  fare,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  her  mamma. 
The  cook  has  great  pleasure  in  acting  under  her  direction,  because 
she  allows  that  miss  understands  when  things  are  well  done,  and 
never  finds  fault  in  the  wrong  place;  which,  she  says,  is  a  great 
rm-rlirication  in  serving  ignorant  ladies,  who  praise  <>r  rind  fault 
by  chance;  not  according  to  the  cook's  performance,  but  the. r  own 
humour.  She  looks  over  my  accounts  every  -week,  which  being 
kept  so  short,  gives  her  but  little  trouble,  and  once  a  month  she 
settles  every  thing  with  her  mother. 

1  'Tis  a  pleasure,  sir,  to  see  how  skilful  she  is  in  accounts;  One 
can't  impose  upon  her,  a  farthing  if  one  would;  and  \etshe  is  so 
mild  and  so  reasonable  ;  and  so  quick   at  distinguish  are 

mistakes,  and  what  are  wilful  faults  ;  then  she  is  so  compassionate  i 
It  will  be  a  heart-Breaking  day  at  the  Grove,  sir,  whenever  miss- 
marries.  When  my  master  is  sick,  she  writes  his  letters,  reads  to 
him,  and  assists  her  mamma  in  nursing  him. 

*   After  her  morning's  walk,   sir,   does  she  come  into    cor 
tired  and  cross,  as  ladies  <\o  who  have  ilonv  nothing,  or  an:  but  just 
Up  ?   No,  she  comes  in  to  make  breakfast  for   her  pa  resh 

as  a  rose  ;  and  as  gay  as  a  lark.  An  hour  after  breakfast,  she  and 
my  master  read  some  learned  books  together.  She  then  istttts  in 
teaching  her  little  sisters,  and  never  were  children  better  instructed. 
One  day  in  a  week  she  sets  aside  both  for  thi  m  and  herself  to  work 
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for  •  the  poor,  whom  she  also  regularly  visits  at  their  ewti 
cottages,  two  evenings  in  the  week;  for  she  says  it  would  be 
troublesome  and  look  ostentatious  to  have  her  father's  doors  croud- 
ed  with  poor  people,  neither  could  she  get  at  their  wants  and  their 
characters  half  so  well  as  by  going  herself  to  their  own  houses/ 

This  is  followed  by  a  description,  which  Calebs  himself 
gives  of  Miss  S.  which  was  we  suppose  designed  to  realise 
the  ideal  which  he  had  formed  of  female  excellence,  as  suit- 
ed to  the  wants  of  domestic  life. 

1  Lucilla  Stanley  is  rather  perfectly  elegant  than  perfectly  beauti- 
ful. I  have  seen  women  as  striking,  but  I  never  saw  one  so  inter- 
esting. Her  beauty  is  countenance:  it  is  the  stamp  of  mind  intel- 
ligibly printed  on  the  face.  It  is  not  the  symmetry  of  features,  but 
the  joint  triumph  of  intellect  and  sweet  temper.  A  fine  old  poet 
has  well  described  her: 

Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 
Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  so  distinctly  wrought, 
That  one  could  almost  say  her  body  thought. 

Her  conversation,  like  her  countenance,  is  compounded  of  liveli- 
ness, sensibility,    and  delicacy.     She   does  not   say  things  to   be 
quoted,  but  the  effect  of  her  conversation  is,  that  it  leaves  an  im- 
pression of  pleasure  on  the   mind,  and  a  love  of  goodness  on  the 
heart.      She    enlivens   without   dazzling,    and    entertains    without 
overpowering.     Contented  to  please,  she  has  no  ambition  to  shine. 
There  is  nothing  like  effort  in  her  expression,  or  vanity  in  her  man- 
ner.    She  has  rather  a  playful  gaiety   than  a  pointed  wit.      Of  re- 
partee she  has  little,  and  dislikes  it  in  others ;  yet  I  have  seldom  met 
with  a  truer  tsiste   for    inoffensive    wit.     Taste  is  indeed  the  predo- 
minating quality  of  her  mind  ;  and   she  may  rather  be  said  to  be  a 
nice  judge  of  the  genius  of  others,  than  to  be  a  genius  herself.     She 
has  a  quick  perception  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  defective,  in  com- 
position or  in  character.     The  same  true  taste  percades  her  writ- 
ing, her  conversation,  her  dress,  her  domestic  arrangements,  and  her 
gardening,  for  which  she  has  both  a  passion  and  a  talent.     Though 
she  has  a  correct  ear,  she  neither  sings  nor  plays  ;  and   her   taste   is 
so  exact  in  drawing,  that  she  really  seems    to    have  le  compos  dans 
Van.il;  yet   I   never  saw  a  pencil  in  her  fingers,  except  to  sketch  a 
seat  or  a  bower  for  the  pleasure  ground.     Her  notions  are  too  just 
to  allow  her  to  be  satistW    with  mediocrity  in   any  thing,  and    for 
perfection  in  many  things,  she  thinks  that  life  is  too  short,    and  its 
duties  too  various  a:>e  important.     Having  five  younger  sisters  to 
assist, .has  induced  her  to  neglect  some  acquisitions  which  she  would 
have    liked.     Had  she  been  an  only  daughter,  she  owns  that  she 
would  have  indulged  a  little  more  in  the  garnish  and  decoration  of 
life.  °  * 

*  At  her  early  age,  the  soundness  of  her  judgment  on  persons  and 
things  cannot  be  derived  from  experience  ;  she  owes  it  to  a  tact  so 
fine  as  enables  her  to  »eize  on   the  strong  feature,  the  prominent 
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circumstance,  the  leading  point,  instead  of  confusing  her  mind  and 
dissipating  her  attention,  on  tn-3  interior  parts  of  ■  character,  a  book, 
or  a  business.  This  justness  of  thinking  reaches  her  to  rate  things 
according  to  their  worth,  and  to  arrange  them  according  to  their 
place.  Her  manner  of  speaking  adds  to  the  effect  of  her  words,  and 
the  t<»ne  of  h^r  v.>ire  expresses  with  singular  felicity,  gaiety  or  kind- 
ness, u8  her  feelings  direct,  and  the  occasion  demands.  This  man- 
ner  >  -  natural,  and  her  sentiments  spring  so  spontaneously  from 
the  occasion,  that  it  is  obvious  that  display  is  never  in  her  head,  nor 
an  eagerness  for  praise  in  her  heart.  1  never  heard  her  utter  a  word 
which  i  copld  have  wished  unsaid,  or  a  sentiment  I  would  have 
I  un thought. 

*  As  to  her  dress,  it  reminds  me  of  what  Dr.  Johnson  once  said  to 
an  acquaintance  of  mine,  of  a  lady  who  was  celebrated  for  dressing 
well.  «  The  best  evidence  that  I  can  give  you  of  her  perfection  in 
this  respect  is,  that  one  can  never  remember  what  she  had  on.' 
The  dress  of  Lucilla  is  not  neglected,  and  it  is  not  studied.  She  is 
as  peat  as  the  strictest  delicacy  demands,  and  as  fash'onable  as  the 
strictest  delicacy  permits;  and  her  nymph-like  form  does  not  ap- 
pear to  less  advantpge  for  being  veiled  with  scrupulous  modesty. 

This  is  certainly  the  portrait  of  a  very  amiable  character. 
The  disposition  and  the  qualifications  which  areascribedtoMiss 
Stanley  are  such  as  constitute  not  only  the  momentary  charm 
but  the  permanent  bliss  of  domestic  life.  We  thiuk  that 
Coelebs  could  hardly  have  made  a  better  choice. 

*  I  now  seemed,' says  he,  *  to  have  found  the  being  of  whom  I  had 
been  in  search.  My  mind  felt  her  excellencies,  my  heart  acknowledg- 
ed its  conqueror.  I  struggled  however,  not  to  abandon  myself  to 
its  impulses.  I  endeavoured  to  ketp  my  own  feelings  in  order,  till 
I  had  time  to  appreciate  a  character,  which  appeared  as  artless  i  s  it 
was  correct.  And  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  make  this  slight  sketch  of 
Lucilla,  and  of  the  effect  she  produced  on  my  heart,  till  more  in- 
timate acquaintance  had  justified  my  prepossession/ 

The  character  of  the  elder,  or  Miss  Lucilla  Stanley,  is  con- 
trasted with  that  of  her  sister  Phebe,  who  has  more  vivacity 
and  playfulness. — The  whole  description  which  the  n  ^  iter 
has  drawn  of  the  Stanley  family  is  such  as  will  interest  every 
reader  of  sense  and  piety.  Miss  Lucilla  is  eo^aeed  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Coelebs,  but  the  work  very  properly  concludes 
without  the  description  of  the  ceremony. 

This  work  is  not  so  much  a  regular  story  as  a  series  of  con- 
versations, in  which  the  object  of  theauthor  is  to  recommend 
his  own  theological  opinions.  These  opinions  as  far  as  they~ 
relate  to  the  speculative  tenets  or  the  polemical  matter  of 
religion  are  wiiat  is  commonly  termed  orthodox;— but  to 
the  praise  of  the,  author  it  must  be  added  that  he  endej.ours 
to  modify  and  explain  them  so  as  not  to  renderthem  subver- 
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sive  of'practical  goodness.  The  author  is  certainly  not  an 
antinomian  ;  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Tyrrel,  which  with 
some  abatements  is  solemnly  and  forcibly  described,  was  evi- 
dently designed  to  make  an  impression  on  the  reader  very 
adverse  to  that  pernicious  representation  of  the  Christian 
scheme.- — Mr. Tyrrel  is  represented  as  having  been  adissolute 
sensualist  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  when  he  endea- 
voured to  run  the  career  of  ambition,  in  which  he  was  foil- 
ed by  more  fortunate  competitors,  and  lastly  as  having  be- 
come a  devotee  at  the  shrine  of  avarice.— A  famous  preacher 
of  the  antinomian  school  whom  he  had  accidentally  heard, 
had  made  him  an  easy  convert  to  opinions,  which  not  only 
imposed  no  restraint  on  his  predominant  propensity,  but 
which  seemed  to  remove  every  impediment  in  the  way  to 
heaven.  But  ari  interval  of  rational  reflection  at  the  close 
of  life  and  almost  in  the  agonies  of  death  convinces  him  of 
the  errors  of  his  conduct,  and  the  vanitv  of  his  creed.  The 
author  depicts  a  death-bed  scene  between  this  penitent  an- 
tinomian miser  and  Dr.  Barlow,  a  clergyman  who  makes  an- 
other conspicuous  figure  in  this  novel. 

One  of  the  episodes  in  this  work,  which  is  the  most  highly 
finished,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  interesting,  is  that  of 
Fanny  the  artificial  flower-maker  and  her  mother.  The 
woman  of  fashion,  beautiful,  airy,  sensitive,  but  unprincipled, 
is  well  described  in  Lady  Melbury.  In  Mrs.  Carlton,  who 
had  married  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love  and  who  did  not 
love  her,  in  order  to  oblige  her  parents  and  keep  an  estate 
in  the  family,  we  behold  that  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which 
seems  the  acme  of  feminine  excellence,  gradually  subduing 
her  own  aversion,  and  that  of  her  husband,  reforming  the 
profligate,  ana!  causing  domestic  tranquillity  and  bliss  to 
arise  out  of  the  elements  of  misery  and  strife.  The  narrative 
of  Lady  Aston  whose  mind  from  the  experience  of  a  great 
domestic  calamity  had  become  clouded  with  a  superstitious 
gloom,  is  another  of  those  adr/oida  to  the  main  subject  of 
the  y^Sk  to  which  some  praise  is  due. 

Iri 'the  numerous  conversations  which  are  detailed  by 
Coelebs,  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  judicious  observations  ; 
hut  there  are  some  occasions  in  which  religious  topics  seem 
rather  awkwardly  thrust  in,  than  naturally  and  inartificially 
introduced.  We  have  no  objection  to  see  religious  topics 
gravely  and  seriously  discussed  ;  but  as  the  true  repository 
of  all  religion  is  the  heart,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  when  re- 
ligion makes  the  sole  or  principal  subject  of  discussion,  it  is 
apt  to  degenerate  into  a  merejargon  of  words.  That  man 
has  seldom  much  religion  who  is  always  watching  an  oppor- 
uiity  to  make  it  a  topic  of  debate.     Religion;  true  and    un<- 
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defiled,  consisting  in  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind,*  is  like 
a  line  essence  which  controversy  soon  dissipates  in  air. 
One  of  the  best  visible  ctiterions  of  a  mind  alive  to  the  influ- 
oi  religion,  is  charity  ;  but  charity  is  certainly  viti- 
ated by  being  made  the  common  topic  of  conversation. 
The  injunctions  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  to  pray  in  se- 
cret, and  to  give  aim*  in  secret,  are  equally  the  result  of  wis- 
dom and  of  piety.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  inter- 
ests of  religion  will  ever  be  much  advanced  by  being  made,  as 
they  appear  to  be  too  often  in  this  novel  of  Coelebs,  the  topic 
or  colloquial  debate.  The  subject  itself  is  lowered  and  de- 
based by  being  discussed  after  dinner  over  the  bottle,  when 
the  stomach  is  full,  and  the  mind  less  alert.  Such  abstruse 
and  intricate  doctrines  as  those  of  the  trinity  and  the  atone- 
ment, are  not  then  likely  to  be  displayed  with  new  Force  of 
argument  or  power  of  illustration.  Questions  of  litera- 
ture, or  the  common  topics  of  social  life,  are  then  most  fit 
to  occupy  the  mind  and  to  engage  the  colloquial  faculties 
of  the  company.  Surely  this  is  more  congenial  to  the 
occasion  and  the  time  than  to  have  our  dinner  and  sup- 
per parties  converted  into  synods  of  testy  and  captious  di- 
vines. Let  every  man  cherish  the  growth  of  religion  in  his 
heart  and  show  its  fruits  in  his  life,  but  let  him  not  light- 
ly exercise  the  talent  of  a  disputant.  For  true  religion  is 
rather  pensive  than  loquacious,  rather  quiet  than  con- 
tentious, rather  silently  devout  than  boisterously,  pious  :  it 
consists  rather  in  conduct  than  in  debate,  rather  in  habit 
than  opinion,  rather  in  spiritual  forbearance  than  in  wordy 
vvar. 

Among  other  sensible  remarks  in  the  dialogue  part  of  this 
performance  we  noted  the  following  with  considerable  sa- 
tisfaction.    They  appeared  to  us  to  be  acute  and  just. 

'.  The  too  great  profusion  of  them,  (of  children's  books,)  pro- 
tracts the  imbecility  of  childhood.  They  arrest  the  understanding 
instead  of  advancing  it.  They  give  forwardness  without  strength. 
They  hinder  the  mind  from  making  vigorous  idioots,  teach  it  to 
stoop  when  it  should  soar,  and  to  contract  when  it  should  expand.' 


*  To  counteract  sr-lfishness  should  be  the  great  art  of  education. 
This  counteraction  is  not  like  an  art  or  a  science,  winch  is  to  be 
taken  up  at  set  times  and  laid  aside  till  the  allotted  period  of  instruc- 
tion returns;  but  as  the  evil  shews  itself  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
tduip.-s,  the  whole  force  of  instruction  is  to  be  bent  against  it.  ■  AJrs. 
Stanley  and  I  endeavour  that  not  one  reward  we  bestow,  not  one 
gratification  we  afford,  shall  he  calculated  to  promote  it.  Gratiti. 
cations   children  ought    to  have.     Ths  appetites   and    inclinatins 
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should  be  reasonably  indulged.  We  only  are  cautious  not  to  em- 
ploy them  as  the  instruments  ofrecompenee,  which  would  look  as  if 
we  valued  them  highly,  and  thought  them  a  fit  remuneration  for 
merit.  I  would  rather  shew  a  little  indulgence  to  sensuality,  than 
make  it  the  reward  of  goodness,  which  seems  to  be  the  common 
way.  While  I  indulged  the  appetite  of  a  child,  I  would  never  hold 
out  that  indulgence,  which  I  granted  the  lowest  the  animal  part  of 
his  nature,  as  a  payment  for  the  exertion  of  his  mental  or  moral 
faculties.' 

The  language  in  this  work  is  often  inelegant  and  sometimes 
inaccurate. 

1  The  longest  life  with  all  its  concerns  shrinks  to  a  point  in  the 
sight  of  a  dying  man,  whose  eye  is  filled  by  eternity.  Eternity  !  Oh, 
my  friend  1  Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  geometry  can  measure, 
no  arithmetic  calculate,  no  imagination  can  conceive,  no  rhetoric 
describe.,' 

Eternity  is  the  most  abstract  of  abstractions,  but  the  eye 
can  be  filled  only  with  sensible  and  material  images.  And  in 
the  description  which  the  writer  pretends  to  give  of  eternity, 
by  saying  that  it  is  '■*  a  depth  which  no  geometry  can  men* 
sure,"  he  adds  what  is  puerile  and  misplaced.  Besides  such 
is  not  the  real  language  of  a  dying  man  as  this  writer  repre- 
sents it  to  be.  It  isa  mere  trifling  with  words,  an.d  very  in- 
compatible with  the  seriousness  of  the  dying  hour. 

'  A  bounteous  pre  libation  of  that  blessedness  which  is 
without  measure,  and  shall  be  without  ending.'  Why  could 
not  the  author  say  in  plain  English  thus  ;  '  a  foretaste  of 
that  blessedness.'  The  word*  antepast'  which  frequently 
occurs  in  our  old  divines  would  have  been  better  than  ■  preli- 
bation.'  The  following  is  a  gross  instance,  not  we  trust 
of  ignorance  but  of  carelessness.  (t  He  found  Sir  John 
and  I  sitting  in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley,"  vol  ii. 
p.  391.  But  these  are  trivial  defects  compared  with 
the  general  merits  of  the  performance.  Some  of  the  the- 
ological tenets  are  such  as  appear  to  us  incapable 
of  being  defended  by  a  critical  knowledge  of  the 
scriptures;  but  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  so  good,  and 
the  design  is  so  evident  to  promote  the  interests  of  piety 
and  virtue,  that  we  should  think  ourselves  highly  cul- 
pable if  we  made  any  speculative  errors  or  incongruities  a 
subject  of  severe  animadversion. 
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Sharpe. 

AFTER  the  perusal  of  this  piscatory   poem,  we  felt   as 
if  we  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  the  author  for  • 
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long  series  of  years.  We  can  safely  pronounce  him  a  youth 
pf  considerable  drollery,  and  invincible  good-humour.  That 
fishing  is  a  very  melancholy  and  morose  employment,  none 
who  have  laboured  at  it,  will  he  disposed  to  deny,  but  he 
dwells  with  joyous  prolixity  on  all  its  details  of  wretchedness, 
and  lives  as  it  were  on  descriptions  of  cold  and  hunger.  He 
sometimes  whistles  tor  want  of  thought  through  hundreds  of 
>ii  V  and  pauseless  lines  with  a  countenance  of  unmatched 
vacuity,  and  when,  on  recovering  his  senses  lie  finds  him- 
self bewildered  in  a  desert  of  a  paragraph,  he  retraces  his 
weary  steps  with  the  utmost  composure  till  we  see  him  occu- 
pying the  very  spot  from  which  he  started  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  journey.  During  all  this  wading  and  wandering, 
and  starting  and  stumbling, he  never  utters  a  single  querulous 
expression,  but  remains  in  perfect  good-humour  with  himself 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  irrational  creation.  He  unites  the  pa- 
tience of  Job, with  the  meekness  of  Moses — the  gaiety  of  youth, 
with  the  garrulity  of  age,  and  in  zeal  he  is  the  very  Peter  of 
fishermen. 

Before  we  had  read  a  few  pages  of  this  manual  of  net- 
drawing,  we  felt  a  great  curiosity  to  know  the  author's  situa- 
tion in  life.  From  the  dedication,  which  expresses  an  ab- 
horrence of  all  flattery,  we  ce.ijeetured  that  he  was  an  ho- 
nest blufFEnghsh  yeoman,  who  occasionally  relieved  the  uni- 
formity of  roast  beef  by  a  judicious  dish  of  turbot,  and  the 
seat  of  whose  inspiration  was  chiefly  in  his  palate.  This 
suspicion  was  afterwards  strengthened  by  the  following 
note. 

*  It  would  be  useless  to  expatiate  on  the  subject  of  the  dory,  to 
feast  upon  which  Mr.  Qui n  would  travel  an  hundred  miles,  and 
was  even  known  to  affirm  that  his  only  desire  was  to  have  a  throat 
one  mile  in  length,  and  stuffed  with  dories.  This  fish  when  no  lon- 
ger than  the  hand,  eats  most  delicious  fried. ' 

We  soon  found  however  that  he  was  too  learned  a  person 
for  a  mere  yeoman,  and  heard  him  to  our  great  astonishment 
speak  Latin.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  correct  false  readings  of 
the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  and  proposes  the  following 
emendation  on  a  well  known  passage  of  Horace. 

1  Ne  forte  pudori 
'  Sit  tibi  lyrae  solers  et  cantor  Apollo.' 

He  then  sets  the  deluded  world  right  with  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  expressions  '  cui  mens  divinior  atque 
os,  magna  sonaturum.'  Literally  translated,  he  affirms  that 
they  mean  •  who  writes  with  fancy  high,  and  bold  and  daring 
flights.'  He  concludes  his  remarks  on  Horace  with  a  tran- 
slation of 
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1  Sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatibus  atque 
Carminibus  venit.' 

*  So  ancient  is  the  pedigree  of  verse 
And  so  divine  a  poet's,  function/ 

In  like  manner  he  corrects  the  texts  of  Claudian,  Lucan 
and  Virgil.  *  Animaeque  capaces  mortis/  signifies,  we  are 
told,  souls  '  undismayed  by  death.'  The  two  following  lines 
will  we  trust  be  printed  in  the  next  edition  of  Virgil: 

6  Natos  ad  flumina  primum 

Defcrimus  sceroque  geluduramus  etnudis.' 

Nor  ought  the  following  to  be  omitted  : 

'  Ingeininat  auitri  et  densissimus  imber 

Kunc  nemora  ingenli  vente,  nunc  iitiera piangit.' 

From  these  and  many  other  specimens  of  profound  learn- 
ing and  critical  acumen  we  were  led  to  think  that  our  au- 
thor was  either  the  parson  of  the  parish  or  the  scoolmaster- 
The  first  of  these  'Hypotheses  we  were  soon  forced  reluctant- 
ly to  abandon  by  reading  in  a  note  a  violent  philippic  against 
a  clergyman,'  who  was  so  far  actuated  by  worldly  motives  as 
to  claim  half-a-guinea  for  preaching  a  funeral  sermon.'  From 
several  sly  hits  at  smuggling,  it  appeared  to  us  that  our  au- 
thor was  probably  an  exciseman,  While  our  opinion  was 
vibrating  between  the  exciseman  and  the  schoo!-master,both 
theories  were  destroyed  by  a  piece  of  most  important  infor- 
mation on  the  title-page  which  bad  previously  escaped  notice. 
The  author,  honoured  readers,  is  no  less  a  personage  than 
II.  C.  Esq.  For  a  country  gentleman  his  acquirements  are 
exiraordmary.  His  skill  in  the  Latin  tongue  has  been  already 
noticed  with  due  commendation.  Let  us  now  shortly  consi- 
der him  in  the  light  of  an  English  poet,  taking  all  care  not 
to  be  influenced  in  our  judgment  by  the  imposing  and 
magnificent  title  of  esquire. 

The  hero  of  the  poem,  is  a  fisher-boy.  To  render  hmi 
as  interesting  as  possible,  his  mother  is  represented  as  a  ma- 
mac,  himself  as  of  spurious  birth,  and  his  name  is  iSed,  or  as 
it  is  afterwards  given  "  little  JNeddy."  The  seduction  of  his 
mother  is  thus  pathetically  described. 

'  'Twas  man,  deceitful  man,  with  baseness  fraught  . 
^nd  varni.sh'd  tale,  the  yielding  Jenny  sought ! 
And  lured  her  from  the  paths  of  spotless  fame 
To  tread  the  beaten  road  ot  public  shame! 
By  passion  uvg'd  her  soul  confess'd  ihelove 
Which  was  at  once  her  joy  and  bane  to  prove  ! 
The  firs'    is  short-lived  as  the  bliss  procured, 
The  last  with  frenzied  pain  to  be  endured  {' 
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We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention   that  Ned's  father    was 
hanged. 

*  Spurning  the  laws,  his  guilty  thoughts  applied 
To  wrench  by  force  that  gold  his  God  denied  ! 
By  theft  debased  \u:  met  the  felon'*  doom, 
Consign'd  from  execution  to  the  tomb.' 

H.  C.  Esquire  having  read  Bloomfield's  "  Fanner's  Boy," 
adopts  the  general  plan  of  that  poem,  and  accordingly  ex- 
hibits u  little  Neddy"  in  connection  with  the  four  seasons. 
This  fancy  leads  the  poet  into  sad  difficulties.  Ned  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do  any  thing  in  spring,  which  chance  might  lead 
him  to  do  in  summer,  and  the  consequence  is  that  he  acts 
throughout  with  the  most  ludicrous  trepidation  lest  lie  should 
violate  that  propriety  of  conduct  which  depends  upon  the  so- 
lar system.  All  the  transitions,  too,  in  the  poem  are  equally 
mystical  and  wonderous,and  performed  witli  a  dexterous  rapi- 
dity superior  to  that  of  a  Boaz  or  a  Jonas.  Thus  our  bard 
having  occasion  to  pass  from  Ned's  mother  to  a  vernal  sky, 
he  effects  the  journey  in  the  following  active  manner. 

'  Yet  hold  !  from  suffering  Jane  my  muse  now  flies 
j\nd  wings  her  way  to  spring's  ethereal  skies  ; 
Coiue  boisterous  March  and  let  the  Pisce£  bring 
With  equinoctial  winds  the  dawn  of  Spring.' 

March  and  the  Pisces  obey  this  imperious  mandate,  and 
henceforth  the  reader  is  to  understand  that  the  time  of  the 
poem  is  spring.  The  appearances  peculiar  to  that  season 
are  averred  to  be  the  following. 

*  The  o'er- fraught  clouds  now  poised  'twixt  heaven  and  sea 
Besiege  the  moon  with  black  artillery; 

In  torrents  nut  in  drops  pour  down  the  rain 
Soli  adding  horrors  to  the  boisterous  main  !' 

*  Then  angry  billows  with  incessant  roar 
Dash  o'er  the  shingle  and  assail  the  shore.' 

After  this  exquisite  picture  of  spring,  our  attention  is  di- 
rected to  the  various  picturesque  employments  of  Ned  dur- 
ing its  continuance. 

"Tis  then,  from  sleep  arous'd,  poor  little  Ned 
Will  rush,  half-clad  from  out  his  truckie  bed  1' 

1  Now  scarce  is  Aries  usher'd  in  with  net 
When  little  Ned  lepairssome owner's  net, 
To  earn  a  sixpence  from  his  master,  he 
From  morn,  to  ni^ht  toils  on  incessantly, 
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With  twine  and  needle  works,  the  flaws  to  mend, 
And  with  the  mesh  makes  good  each  gaping  rend.' 

'The  net  on  shore  no  fear  Ned's  joy  controuls 
Who  leaps  to  view  a  glorious  haul  of  soles 
With  plenteous  heaps  of  whitings,  silvery  skins 
And  their  companions  the  cream-coated  blins.' 

********** 

'His  stool  he  places  at  the  cottage  door 
From  whence  are  seen  the  breakers  and  the  shore; 
His  knife  he  whets  upon  the  nearest  stone, 
Each  whiting's  back  rips  down  and  draws  the  bone, 
And  being  cleansed  of  entrails  and  of  blood 
He  leaves  the  carcase  in  fresh  water's  flood, 
Some  salt  supplies,  then  placed  in  sun  or  shade 
Leaves  it  to  dry  and  thus  the  buckhorn's  made! 

We  have  now  quoted  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  first 
can-to,  which  terminates  with  these  two  most  unintelligible 
lines. 

'  Logic  must  yield  its  powers  to  common  sense, 
As  reason  governs  ruling  Providence.1 

The  way  in  which  Ned  passes  the  summer  is  equally  en- 
tertaining and  instructive* 

'  In  more  abundance  he  the  whiting  shares 

Wrhich  if  unsold  for  drying  he  prepares; 

And  for  his  parent's  eating  dab  supplies 

Which  cleans'd,  in  dripping-pan  he  dextrous  fries, 

Then  adds  potatoes  sliced,  thin,  crisp  and  brown,  &c, 

'  The  playful  rabbit  equally  appears 
To  charm  our  Ned  with  downy  dusky  ears, 
^Jow  flat  and  now  erect,  should  aught  surprise, 
Sure  proof  its  safety  in  its  hearing  lies  ! 
Yet  soft  my  Muse  !  this  idle  theme  forbear 
Which  of  my  hero's  labours  forms  no  share, 
To  work  once  more,  for  it  is  now  the  lot 
Gf  little  Ned,  to  tend  the  lobster.pot  |» 

•  #*##*#*## 

Ned  though  adorned  with    many  shining   qualities  is   not 
without  the  errors  incident  to  humanity.     His   barbarity  in 
boiling  lobsters  before  he  eats  them  calls  forth  the  following 
moral  reflection. 

*  Oh  !  did  we  comtemplate  before  we  eat 

What  pangs  have  been  experienced  for  our  treat ; 
Oft  would  the  appetite  with  thought  grow  duil 
And  pity  make  the  empty  stomach  full  : — 
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Let  me  refrain  !  To  those  enough  I've  said 
Who  by  congenial  sentiments  are  led  I 
So  to  my  fisher-boy,  1*11  turn  once  more 
Casting  of  bait  in  every  pot  a  store/ 

*********** 

'  Propitious  now  the  summer  solstice  glows. 
To  -hi imp  with  little  net,  our  Ned  ot't  goes; 
While  sultry  Leo  plenteously  supplies, 
With  savoury  prawns  that  yield  a  precious  price! 
His  net  to  hoop  attach*  d  and  fixt  to  pole, 
He  nimbly  glides,  into  each  rocky  hole. 
Arrests  the  darting  progress  with  his  drag, 
Draws  forth  the  spoils,  then  pops  them  in  his  bag.* 

The  second  canto  concludes  with  an  enumeration  of 
the  varieties  of  fish  caught  by  Ned  during  the  summer,  and 
the  notes  contain  many  judicious  instructions  how  to  dress 
them  for  table,  which  really  brought  water  into  the  mouths 
of  us  hungry  critics. 

The  description  of  autumn  opens  with  this  fashionable 
image. 

*  Veil'd  in  the  purple  streakings  of  the  dawn 

Old  time  steals  softly  to  the  sleeping  mom. 

Who  from  the  dappled  pillow  rears  her  head 

And  rises,  blushing  to  be  caught  in  bed. 

Ned  unmoved  by  this  picture  pursues  the  duties  of  his 
calling,  tho'  he  sometimes  forgets  that  he  is  a  fisher-boy 9 
and  trespasses  upon  the  labours  of  land-lubbers. 

'  Now  hies  our  Ned  with  bags  and  long  hook M  stick 
To  hedges,  woods,  and  coppice,  nuts  to  pick  ; 
Shewing  their  shells  quite  bronzed  and  hard  with  heat, 
Which  yield  when  crack'd  a  firm  and  savoury  meat  ; 
These  sold  in  pecks,  an  eighteen-pence  produce, 
For  little  Neddy's  and  his  mother's  use.' 
****        ***        *** 

*  In  myriads  now  are  caught  of  heavenly  blue, 
The  boney  pilchard  robed  in  silver  too  ; 
One  haul  producing  oft  upon  the  shore 
Full  sixteen  thousand  fish  and  sometimes  more, 
,  For  frying  famed,  while  some  in  pickle  st ow'd 
Pfeserve  till  winter  in  then  hoop'd  abode.' 

Near  the  end  of  this  canto  we  meet  with  a  description  of 
samphire-pickers,  wbicli  eclipses  that  of  Shakespeaf  himself. 
Tiie  moral  drawn  from  it  is  mournfully  sublime. 

*  How  strange  that  some  will  sole  reliance  place 
On  that  which  seals  another's  foul  disgrace, 
Since  by  a  cord  each  culprit  meets  hi*  end 
Which  proves  the  samphire-picker**  Uttiy  friend, 
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Gives  him  new  life  who  freely  ventured  death 
And  stops  his  course  who  only  covets  breath.' 

The  whole  of  the  last  canto  is  descriptive  of  smuggling, 
•with  winch  our  author  seems  to  have  a  most  dangerous  ac- 
quaintance. We  trust  however  that  he  is  rather  an  ama- 
teur than  professor  of  the  art.  As  friends  we  strongly  re- 
commend him  to  be  silent  on  the  subject,  and  that  no  sus- 
picion may  fall  upon  him  to  burn  evei;y  thing  he  has  here 
written  concerning  it. 

It  would  be  withholding  a  pleasure  from  our  readers 
were  we  to.conclude  our  account  of  the  !  Fisher-Boy/  with- 
out laying  before  them  a  specimen  of  the  arguments  pre- 
fixed to  the  several  cantos,  as  it  may  possibly  afford  a  new 
light  into  the  laws  of  association. 

Summer  described — Salmon  Peel — Grandeur  of  Omni- 
potence—  Rabbits — Crabs  and  Lobsters — The  mercy  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world — Shrimping  and  Prawning  descri- 
bed.. 

We  have  thought  it.  our  duty  to  give  this  detailed  ac- 
count of  the f  Fisher-Boy,'  because  we  understand  it  is  a 
considerable  favourite  with  the  public.  The  author  holds 
all  critics,  he  tells  us,  in  merited  contempt,  and  asserts 
that  truth  irradiates  every  page  of  his  work.  We  perfect- 
ly agree  with  him.  He  evidently  is  a  gentleman  of  the 
strictest  varacilv,  and  would  not  tell  a  lie  for  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Parnassus.  He  is  afraid  even  to  indulge  in  the* 
most  innocent  fiction.  A  more  weak  and  well-meaning  man 
than  H.  C.  Esquire,  lives  not  in  his  majesty's  dominions,and 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  good  sign  of  the  times  that  squires  are 
poets,  and  poets  men  of  worth  and  probity. 


Aut.  VI. — J  J  Alter  to  the  Livery  of  London,  relative  to  we 
I'lcas  of  the  Writer  in  executing  the  Office  of  Sheriff', 
lly  Sir  ivieliurd  Phillips,  lint,  on?  of  the  Sheriff's  of  Lon- 
don and  Middlesex.  Svo.     Phillips.    iSOy. 

THE  office  of  sheriff  is  of  the  highest  constituted  impor- 
tance ;  and  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  numerous  duties 
will  be  found  one  ol'  ihe  surest  guards  which  the  wisdom. 
of  our  laws  has  established  for  the  security  of  our  property 
and  persons.  The  sheriffs  were  originally  chosen  by  popular 
election  ;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
violence  and  tumult  that  frequently  prevailed  on  those  oc- 
casions, the  appointment  ol' these  great  magistrates  was  taken 
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from  the  people,  and,  by  the  Qth  of  Ed.  2d,  which  has  K 
modified  by  subsequent  statutes,  was  rested  in  the  king.  1 
city  of  Loudon,  however,  has  had  the  right  of  election  cob* 

d  to  it  by  charter;  and  though  the  interference  of  the 
crown,  in  the  other  counties,  from  the  discreet  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  exercised,  has  not  materially  interfered 
With  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  citizens  of  London  !:. 
abundant  reason  to  be  proud  and  jealous  of  this  important 
privilege.  The  sheriff  has  the  custody  of  the  county,  heis 
a  judge  of  a  most  useful,  though  neglected,  court,  he  is  the 
conservator  of  the  king'speace,  he  is  the  minister  of  the  supe- 
rior courts  of  justice,  and  though  the  servant  of  the  crown, 
may  be  said  to  stand  between  the  king  and  his  people.  The 
weight  and  dignity  of  this  high  office  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  frequently  overlooked:  and  those  who. have  held  the 
shrievalty  of  London,appear  to  have  thought  that  they  have 
usefully  discharged  their  duty,  if,  while  the  routine  of  busi- 
ness proceeds  under  the  direction  of  inferior  agents,  they 
maintain  during  the  sessions  a  table  of  profuse  hospitality, 
and  on  the  ordinary  days  of  shew  delight  the  idle  gazers  of  the 
town  with  the  unwieldy  display  of  civic  pageantry.  Sir 
Richard  Phillips  has  thought  more  wifely  ;  and,  after  zea- 
lously employing  (as  we  believe)  the  oppon unities  which 
were  afforded  hiin,  has  presented  to  his  constituents,  in  the 
sensible  and  well-written  volume  before  us,  a  narrative  of  the 
exertions  lie  has  made,  and  has  given  much  useful  instruction 
to    those  who  are  to  succeed  him. 

The  first  thing  to  whu  h  lie  has  called  their  attention,  is 
the  freeholder's  book.  From  this  book,  as  is  wefl  known, 
all  the  juries  are  struck  :  and,  as,  from  the  negligence 
ignorance  of  the  constables,  whose  duty  it  is  to  procure, 
annually  for  the  sheriffs,  a  list  of  the  freeholders  of  the 
county,  this  book  was  very  imperfect,  Sir  RteFiard  Phillips 
and  his  colleague,  in  the  commencement  of  their  career, 
lessfully  exerted  themselves  to  reform  it.  Sir  Richard 
Phillips  proposes  that  the  charge  of  making  these  annual 
lists,  should  be  transferred;  from  the  constables  to  the  church- 
wardens and  overseers  of  the  different  parishes;  but  this,  as 
it  appears  to  us,  is  unnecessary.  The  duties  of  the  consta- 
bles are  clearly  laid  down  in  the  statutes  which  have  been 
made  on  this  subject,  and  are  of  easy  execution.  They  must 
swear  to  the  truth  of  their  lists  before  a  justice  of  the  peace ; 
they  must  deliver  them  to  the  high  constable,  who  presents 
them  at  the  quarter  sessions,  attesting  upon  oath  that  fie  has 
not  altered  them,  since  they  have  come  into  his  hands.  The 
constables  are  persons  sufficiently  well  calculated  to  know 
the  freeholders  of  their  respective  hundreds,  they  have,     by 
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statute,  a  free  access  to  the  parish  rates  of  the  poor  and  land 
tax,  and  as  they  are  enjoined  to  fix  their  lists  upon  the  door 
of  the  church,  it  is  improbable  that  the  name  of  any  person 
can  be  improperly  admitted  or  withdrawn.  It  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  keep  this  bock  complete,  that  we  may 
prevent  the  possibility  of  juries  being  packed  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  guiltless.  But  these  regulations  seem  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  their  purpose,  with  the  superintendance  and  atten- 
tion of  the  magistrates,  and  without  this  any  alteration  would 
be  equally  unavailing. 

The  next  point  to  which  Sir  Richard  Phillips  proceeds,  is 
the  practice  of  committing  prisoners  for  trial  to  the  Cold-bath 
fields,  and  other  houses  of  correction.  On  this  subject  he 
has  descanted  at  considerable  length  ;  and  though  we  agree 
With  him  on  the  impropriety  of  the  practice,  we  think  he  has 
totally  mistaken  the  law.     In  p.  26,  he  says 

*  By  the  ancient  charters  of  this  city  it  is  provided,  that  the  she- 
riffs elected  by  the  livery  shall  enjoy  all  the  usual  privileges  an4 
powers  that  appertain  or  belong  to  the  office.  By  ancient  custom, 
and  by  the  statute  of  the  19th  of  Henry  the  seventh,  it  was  establish- 
ed, that,  exery  sheriff  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  king's  common 
gaols  lu'he  county  where  he  is  sheriff.'  And  by  the  5tk  of  Henry 
the  fourth,  it  is  provided,  that  '  none  shall  be  imprisoned  by  any  jus* 
tiers  of  peace  but  only  in  the  common  gaol ;'  an  i  by  the  1 1th  and  I2th 
of  William  the  third,  4  that  all  murderers  and  felons  shall  be  imprison, 
ed  in  tht  common  gaol,  and  not  elsewhere;  and  that  the  sheriff  shall 
kiixe  the  keeping  of  the  said  gaols.1  These  several  provisions  were  in- 
tended, as  they  in  fact  are,  as  so  many  bulwarks  of  public  liberty  ; 
for  as  it  is  the  duly  of  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  to  prepare  the  calen- 
dar at  the  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  of  general  gaol  deli- 
ve/Vi  it  is  obvious  that  no  nun  can  be  secretly  imprisoned, or  be  im- 
prisoned contrary  to  the  provisions,  of  the  constitution,  while  he  is  in 
the  custody  of  the  sheriff.  Bui  it  these  bulwarks  are  destroyed,  and  if 
it  be  permitted  'hut  persons  accused  ot  crimes  mny  be  committed  to 
any  secret  prison,  not  under  the  controul,  or  wit  inn  (he  jurisdiction 
of  the  sheriff  or  officer  who  prepares  the  calendar  for  the  judges  of 
assize,  then  we  may  indeed  possess  the  forms  of  liberty,  bur  the  sub- 
stance wiil  be  lost  !  Persons  obnoxious  to  a  minister  or  magistrate, 
mav  be  committed  to  such  a  prison,  and  never  be  heard  of  more. 
LiKe  the  prisoners  of  the  late  Bastile  of  France,  they  may  disappear 
from  among  their  friends,  arrd  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  the 
instrument* of  their  commitment!' 

Under  this  conviction  he  had  frequent  communications 
with  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  and  entered  a  Jong  and 
vigorous  protest  against  the  practice.  But  the  legality  of 
these  commitments  is  beyond  dispute.  In  the  year  )7Q9  the 
matter  was  fully  discussed  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bencb^anji- 
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those  who  hare  any  doubts  on  the  subject  may  be  satisfied  by 
referring  to  the  base  of  Evans  in  the  8th  volume  of  the  T 

orts,  p.  17  2.  It  will  besuffieieut  to  mention  the  conclud- 
ing clause  of  the  27  ( ;  11,  Which  enacts  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  any  justice  or  justices  of  the  peace,  to 
commit  either  to  the  common  gaol,  or  t'>  any  house  of 
correction,  within  his  or  their  respective  jurisdictions,  as 
to  such  justice  or  justices  gfeail  so;  m  meat  proper,  such  va- 
grants, and  other  criminals,  offenders  dud  p<  ;rg" 
erl  with,  or  convicted  of  small  offences,  as  by  any  law  now 
in  force  or  hereafter  to  be  made,  he  or  thev  is  of 
ajre  or  shall  be  authorized  to  commit  to  the  common. 
gael.  Though  the  law  as  it  at  present  stafrds,  unques- 
tionably authorizes  these  cemmitments,  we  are  fully  aware 
of  the  danger  t.  iat  mav  result  from  this  system,  and  we 
think  that  this  is  one  of  the  subject1  that  most  demands 
liamentary  revision.  Of  the  nature  bf  t'/i*  house  of  correc- 
tion, and  of  the  character  of  the  person  to                   jstady   it 

emitted,  the  public  have  received  horn  cliff  rent  quar- 
ters the  most  opposite  and  contradictory  reports.  $ir  Rich- 
ard  mentions  thai  on  examining  tiic  pound  weight  which 
was  used  lor  weighing  meat  and  other  provisions  m  -this  pri- 
son "it  was  found  t-»  he  s -ven-eighths  of  anoi.ii  e  too  light;'* 
and  in  answer  to  a  <'oti»muiHc.jiien  which  he  made  on  this 
subject  to  the  magistrates  at  the  quarterlies  received 

a  report  of  the  prison  committee,  which  staled  that  there  had 
been  an  overweight  of  bread,  the  dav  the  grand  jury  visit- 
ed the  prison,  of  2lb.  on  r2?6loaves.  Aroused  by  this  assertion, 
Mr.  Stephens,  one  of  thejurv,  at  whose  instigation  the  pound 
weight  had  been  tried  bv  the  standard  at  Guildhall,  presented 

fition  to  Parliament,  in  which  after  repeating  the  fact  6f 
the  deficiency  of  the  loaves,  •  and  that  moreover  the  scales  of 
the  said  prison  were  false  and  fraudulent,'  he  thus  proceeds  to 
state  the  other  abuses  which  he  had  detected   on  bis  survey. 

•  Your  petitioner,  together  with  other  gentlemen,  late  members 
of  the  grand  jury,  als-o  discovered  ; 

'  That  several  of  the  liege  subjects  of  this  r*-alm  were  committed 
to  close  custody,  in  ceHs  destitute  o!  fire,  eigh|  feet  three  inches  long, 
k  feet  three  inches  wide,  two  ot  them  in  irons,  although  sick; 
some,  if  not  all,  of  these  were  innocent  in  point  pf  fact,  as  all  were 
then  innocent  in  point,  of  law,  being  detained  under  toe  pretest  of 
re-examination,  and  consequently  uncondemned  by  the  legal  judg- 
ment of  their  peers,  or  even  the  accusatory  verdict  of  a  grand  jury. 
Of  this  number  were  a  mother,  a  daughter,  and  a  son,  of  creditable 
appearance;  the  two  former  in  o:  :tuated  as  to  be  expos- 

ed to  a  continual  current  of  external  air,  without  the  possibility  of 
obtaining,  even  during  the  severest  frost,   an   artificial  warmth    by 
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means  of  fuel,  while  the  convicts  below  enjoyed  all  the  comforts  of 
an  open  roomy  ward,  with  occasional  access  to  fire. 

*  That  in  one  of  these  lonely  cells,  was  closely  confined  a  fo- 
reigner of  some  rank,  the  Chevalier  de  Ulin,  who  as  we  are  told  by 
one  of  the  gaolers,  whi'e  so  immur-d,  had  been  deprived  of  his  rea- 
son, and  who  presented  to  your  petitioner  a  memorial  on  his  knees  ; 
who  after  conversing  with  him  in  French  some  time  through  the 
key-hole,  demanded  to  enter. 

'  That  in  this  place,  originally  destined  for  the  improvement  of 
the  morals  of  petty  offenders,  a  female  prisoner,  as  we  have  learned, 
has  been  lately  debaucht  d  by  the  son  of  the  chief  gaoler,  or  gover- 
nor, who  then  held  an  office  of  trust  in  the  prison,  and  has  since  had 
a.  child,  now,  or  at  le-ist  lately,  burdensome  to  the  parish  of  Ken- 
sington, m  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

'  Tiat  four  debtors  were  shut  up  in  this  house  of  correction,  the 
ouly  communication  between  whom  and  the  world,  appears  to 
take  placeoccas  orally,  between  two  iron  grates,  at  upwards  of  six 
feet  distance  from  each  other,  with  a  gaoler  walking  in  the  interval, 
so  as  to  preclude  complaint  ;  and  that  from  the  examination  of  a 
debtor,  and  also,  by  a  letter  from  him,  both  in  the  possession  of  your 
petitioner,  it  appears  that  he  was  shut  up  with  persons  guilty  of 
robbery  and  unnatural  crimes. 

4  And  lastly,  that  six  innocent  persons,  the  bills  against  whom 
had  been  thrown  out  by  the  grand  jury,  were  dragged  from  Cold 
Bath  Fields  to  Uicks'.s  hall,  in  open  day,  at  the  close  of  Session,  first 
manacled,  and  then  fastened  together  by  a  rope,  to  be  discharged  by 
proclamation/ 

In  consequence  of  this  petition  the  king's  ministers  have  ap- 
pointed a  royal  commission  to  report  generally  on  the  com- 
plaints relative  to  this  prison.  Sir  Richard  tell  us  that  he  has. 
already  been  twice  examined  before  the  commissioners  ;  and 
he  trusts  that  the  result  of  their  labours  will  be  laid  before 
the  public  early  in  the  present  sessions.  Till  this  report, 
which  we  hope  will  be  impartially  drawn  up,  be  published, 
it  would  be  unjust  to  give  any  decided  opinion  upon  the 
truth  of  either  of  these  statements;  in  the  mean  time  we 
will  own  that  we  have  received  the  greatest  pleasure  in  wit- 
nessing the  tardy  justice  which  has  thus  been  done  to  the 
feelings  of  the  public.  Confinement  is  a  grievous  evil  evea 
to  the  guilty;  and  with  all  its  necessary  accompaniments 
of  privation,  of  loss  of  employment,of  seclusion  from  friends, 
of  ruin  and  disgrace,  it  must  be  dreadful  indeed  to  those  who 
are  conscious  of  being  innocent  of  the  crimes  with  which 
they  are  charged,  those  who  are  suffering  from  poverty  and 
commercial  disasters,  or  those  whom  the  perhaps  causeless 
suspicion  of  government  has  wantonly  immured.  To  watch 
over  the  situation  of  these  unhappy  persons,  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings/and  to  afford  them  all  the  comforts  which 
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are  not  inconsistent  with  the  safe  custody  of  their   persons 
is  a  duty  which  every  feeling  of  humanity,  and  every  principle 
of  our  natural  love  of  liberty  most  imperiously  call  upon    us 
to  perform.     The  number  of  criminals  of  every   description 
with  whom  the  gaols  of  our  country  overflow,  and  the  neces- 
sity that  obviously  exists  of  preventing  the  contagion  of  vice, 
by  separating  those  who  are  charged    with    the    greater   and 
smaller  offences,  occasioned  the  introduction  of  these  houses  of 
correction  ;   and  in  this  view  they  might  have  been  productive 
of  great  good.     But  in  withdrawing  them  from   the   consti- 
tutional custody  and    inspection  of  the  sheriffs,  the    legisla- 
ture has  set  a  precedent  of  most   dangerous    tendency.     The 
calendars,  which  the  sheriffs  are   bound   to  present   at   the 
general  gaol  delivery,  are   admirably    calculated   to   prevent 
the  possibility  of  secret   and    unlimited  confinement  ;  and 
though  it  appears  from  the  speech  of  the   then   attorney  ge- 
neral in  the  case  of  Evans,  which  we  have  mentioned  before, 
that  the  keepers  of  houses  of  correction  have    uniformly   de- 
livered such  calendars,  the  law  does  not  extend  to  them,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  punish  them  if  they  were  to  (ail  to  do   so. 
The  situation  therefore  of  those  who  are    left  to    the    volun- 
tary justice  of  the  keeper  of  a  house  like  this,  is  surely  such 
ns  to  justify  apprehensions  similar  to  those  which  our  author 
has  expressed  ;  and  it  is  with  the  view  ot  calling  the    atten- 
tion of  the  public  fas  far  as  in  us  lies),   to    the  promised  re- 
port of  the  commission,  that  we  have  made  so   long    an  ex- 
tract from  the  petition  of  Mr.  Stephens.     That  report  will, 
we  hope,  set  this  part  of  the  question    at    rest;  and    in    the 
mean  time  we  will  only  add  that  it  always  appeared  to  us  to 
be  one  of  the  most  lamentable  proofs  of  the  unbending  spirit 
of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  that  at   a   time  when   the  public    mind 
was  in  a  state  of  irritation  on  this  subject  he    seems   to   have 
thought  that  it  was  the  duty  of  government  to  oppose    the 
wishes  of  the  people  whenever  they  were  expressed,  and  that 
he  hazarded  the  tranquillity  of  the   metropolis,    rather    than 
remove  to  another  situation  a  gaoler,  to  say  the  least,  of  very 
doubtful  character. 

Our  author  next  adverts  to  the  practice  of  detaining  pri- 
soners after  the  grand  jury  have  thrown  out  the  bills,  which 
have  been  presented  against  them  ;  and  though  the  law  oa 
this  point  appears  to  bedoubtfu),  we  think  his  reasoning  on 
its  injustice  is  irresistible. 

'  The  Old  Bailey  Sessions  generally  commence  on  a  Wednesday, 
the  Grand  Jury  are  commonly  discharged  on  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing, and  the  persons  relative  to  whom  the  hills  are  thrown  out  are, 
in  this  case,  discharged  on  the  Monday  morning.     It  happened  at  a 
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late  session  that  sixty  persons,  male  and  female,  were  discharged 
in  this  manner,  bills  ngainst  many  of  whom  had  been  thrown  outin 
the  course  of  the  preceding  week,  and  on  the  average,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  these  persons  had  been  detained  four  days  and  nights  in 
the  prison  of  Newgate,  after  it  had  been  formally  declared  by  one 
of  the  highest  tribunals  known  to  the  constitution,  that  there  existed 
no  ground  of  charge  against  them.  Surely  it  is  a  sufficient  reason  that 
the  practice  should  be  altered,  if  it  be  f6*und  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  realm,, 
even  if  no  other  plea  existed.  But  when  you  consider  that  it  may 
"be  the  lot  of  any  man  among  you  to  be  accused*  what  will  your  feel- 
ings be,  when  you  reflect,  that  among  the  sixty  persons  1  have 
alluded- to  there  may  have  been  many  husbands  whose  labours  were 
necessary  t.)  the  existence   of  their  fan  tives  whose  children 

were  suik-ring  under  every  privation  of  want  and  misery  ;  young 
females  ami  young  met),  who,  during  their  stay  in  Newgate,  were 
Hfl|ia''ing  (•:  u^elvcs  in  the  practices  of  vice  ;  and  probably  some 
persons  whose  trad*  or  business  might  require  their  superintendence, 
and  who  might /be  ruined  by  the  additional  detention.  I  say  no- 
thing of  (lie  menial  sufferings  of  those  who  are  thus  immured  on  a 
.  or  perhaps  a  malicious  charge,  which  has  not  justified  the 
Grand  Jury  in  finding  the  bill  :  but  1  am  convinced  that  there  are 
few  of  you  whom  I  am  addressing,  who  would  bear  with  the  horrors 
of  sueh  a  bi luation  for  5001. per  night.* 

A  memorial  on  this  .subject  was  presented  to  the  recorder 
ntf  London,  which  unfortunately  occasioned  a  difference  be- 
tween the  sheriffs.  Alter  a  long  and  angry  correspondence 
between  these  worthy  magistrates,  in  which  it  appears  that 
Sir  ilk-hard  has  not  yet  discovered  the  art  of  tempering  zeal 
with  moderation,  the  recorder  declared  that  Jte  would  never 
consent  to  the  alteration  in  the  practice  of  the  court  which 
had  been  proposed,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  it  should  conti- 
nue as  it  is.  The  practice  has  long  been  to  discharge  these 
persons  by  proclamation  in  open  court,  after  the  grand  jury 
have  been  dismissed  ;  and  the  only  ground  upon  which  it  is 
defended  is,  "  that  there  might  be  other  charges  against 
them,  and  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  there  are  two  bills 
against  the  same  person,  only  one  of  which  is  decided  upon 
in  the  first  instance."  Bet  this  reasoning  is  weak  and  insuffi- 
cient, if  the  court  were  to  release  those  only  against  whom 
no  other  charge  had  been  preferred,  immediately  on  the 
grand  jury  throwing  out  the  bill,  or  if,  as  Sit  Richard  pro- 
poses, this  duty  were  delegated  to  the  sheriffs,  it  would  fairly 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  justice,  and  would  save  the  un- 
happy person,  whose  innocence  had  been  vindicated  b}'  the 
gr^nd  lUqiiest  of  the  country,  from  the  cruel  and.  unueees- 
■  ury  .severity  of  additional  confinement.  Those  who  are 
acquit  tea  by  the  petty  jury  are  immediately  set  at  liberty 
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bill    be   presented  against    them  ;    and 
surely  Iherecaa  exist  noVeason  why  those,    whom  the 

for  patting  upon  their  trial,  should  be  placed  in 
a  worse  situation.  Alter  the  Ibog  detention  to  wnich  they 
are  exposed,  it  is  a  superfluous  caution  to  continue  their 
imprisonment  after  their  innocence  has  been  declared,  be- 
cause by  possibility  new  charges  may  be  preferred  ag; 
them  in  the  interval  between  the  throwingout  of  the  biil,  and 
the  the  grand  jury.     Bus*  it  is    useless  t 

mark  farther  on  a  subject  ot  such  apparent  injustice;  and 
we  trust  that  the  recorder,  on    cooler  cons  ,  wiU  see 

the  propriety  of  alteration. 

Sir  Richard  next  conducts  his  readers  through  the  pri> 
of  the  metropolis;  and  though  we  bad  reason  to  believe 
that  the  statutes  which  were  enacted  for  the  regulation  of' 
prisons  by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Howard  had  been  much  neg- 
lected, we  will  own  that  we  were  not  less  surprised  than 
shocked  at  the  scenes  of  misery  which  our  author  has  dis- 
played. These  prisons  are  Newgate,  the  Poultry  Compter, 
the  Giltspur-street  Compter,  and  Ludgate. 

In  Newgate  there  are  generally  from  tour  to  five  hun- 
dred prisoners;  and  in  one  instance  there  have  been  as  many 
as  seven  hundredand  fifty.  When  the  number  exceeds  six 
hundred  fevers  have  generally  begun  to  shew  themselves  ; 
and  in  17S[),  when  the  number  was  nearly  eight  hundred, 
a  contagious  fever  broke  out  which  carried  off  five  or  s 
the  prisoners  per  day.  When  our  author  entered  upon' his 
office  he  found  in  the  women  felons'  yard  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  women,  and  there  have  been  in- 
stances of  one  hundred  and  seventy  being  confined  at  the 
same  time.  These  occupy  two  wards,  37  feet  by  13,  there 
is  also  a  sick  ward  and  three  little  rooms  called -the  master's 
side. 

'  The  wards  being  thirteen  feet  wile,  admit,  by  night,  of  two 
rows  to  lie  clown  at  or.ee  ru  a  length  oi  thirty-seven  feet;,  that  io  to 
say,  tweuty-ttve  or.  thirty  women  as  it  may  be  in  a  row,  having 
each  a  breadth  of. eighteen  inches  by  her  length!  They  have  told 
me,  that  at  times  when  die  place  .is  much  crowded  ail  the  inter- 
stices of  the  fi  >vere<tj  and  t'wo  or  three  lie  in  breadth  in 
the  space  afforded.'by  the  difference  between  the  thirteen  feet,  the 
breadth  ot  the  room,  and  the  length  of  two  women.' 

Is  it  possible  that,  in  the  richest  city   in  the   universe,  fe- 
males unconvicted  lis  well  as  convicted,    should    for  weeks 
and  months  he:  huddled  together  in  a  state  which  our  an'. 
not  unapt  I  v  eorripnfes  to  that  of  wretches  who  are  conn 
on  boai.«!  i*f>.     The  sttuat  on  of  debtors  is  near!} 
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same  ;  they  are  crowded  together  in  narrow  room?,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  they  have  a  space  allotted  to  each  of  twenty- 
six  inches. 

The  wisdom  of  our  laws  with  respect  to  debtor  and  credi- 
tor has  often  been  questioned  ;  and  little  can  be  said  in  de- 
fence of  regulations  which  give  up  the  unfortunate  trades- 
men, whom  confidence  in  otheis,  or  sickness,  or  inevitable 
misfortunes  have  overwhelmed  in  ruin,  or  those  even  whom 
thoughtless  profusion  and  profligacy  have  destroyed,  to  the 
resentment  or  disappointed  avarice  of  an  exasperated  credi- 
tor. While  the  law,  however,  continues  to  place  men  in  the 
power  of  each  other,  and  surrenders  to  hopeless  confine- 
ment those  who,  under  a  wiser  system,  might  have  been 
useful  members  of  society,  it  is  found  to  interfere  between 
the  victims  and  their  oppressors,  and  though  it  permits  de- 
tention, should  at  least  prevent  men  from  starving  and  de- 
grading one  another.  That  this  is  now  too  frequently  the 
case,  the  details  of  Sir  Richard's  book  unhappily  prove  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  inserting  here  an  extract,  from  a  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Neild,  to  our  author,  which  is  given  at 
length  in  the  appendix  ;  and  we  believe  that  few  of  our  rea- 
ders could  have  conceived  that  in  the  centre  of  this  great 
city,  so  monstrous  a  receptacle  of  misery  could  have  existed, 

6  Borough  compter — The  keeper,  John  Bullevant,  has  no  salary. 

*  There  is  only  one  court  yard.     Men  and  women  associate  toge^ 
ther. 

'Nothing  but  the  dirty  boards  to  sleep  tfpotf. 

'  No  bedding,  or  even  straw  allowed.      No  fire  in  winter. 

'  No  medical  assistance  in  sickness.      No  religious  attentions. 

'  The  men  debtors'  room  below  is  now  useless;  the  floor  is  earth. 

*  No  mops,  brooms,  or  pails  or  soap,  to  keep  the  prison  clean. 
'A  prisoner  may  remain  here  forty   days  for  a  debt  of  one    gui- 
nea. Without  once  taking  i  ft"  his  clothes  or  washing  his  face. 

'The  allowance  is  iiot  sufficient  to  support  the  cravings  of  nature, 
being  oi.iy  a  tiro  penny  loaf /wr  day,  weight,  1  Oth  March,  1801,  sir 
ounces:  and  the  7th  December,  1804,  eight  ounces.  It  ought  to  be 
one  and  a  bait  pound  of  bread  per  day,  sent  in  every  other  day  in 
loavts  of  three  pounds  weight,  from  the  bakers. 
*  J  ant,  dear  Sir, 

'  Yo ui's  sincerely, 
Ch  hea,  Oct.  10,  1SG7.  «  JAMES  NEILD/ 

To  relieve  as  rrtoch  as  possible  the  distressful  situation  of 
those  u..dei  his  care,  Sir  Richard  with  the  most  laudable  hu- 
man tv,  visited  the  prisons  twice  every  week,  kept  some  of 
the  prisoners  constantly  employed  in  lime-Washing  the  walls, 
promoted  cleanliness  by  «11  the  means  in  his  power,  and  pro- 
cuied,  though  it  seems  with  some  difficulty, an  order  for  glazing 
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•He  of  the  women  felons  wards  in  which  \\\ey  had  been  ex- 
d  without  bedding,  and  with   do  other   covering  tbi 

single  rug  to  the  draft  of  lour  or  five  open    window*.     The 
other  ward  still  remains  as  it  was. 

The  situation  of  women,  who  are  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation attracted  the  attention  of  the  sheriffs,  and  a  little 
exceeding' the  limits  of  their  official  duty,  they  presented 
a  memorial  on  the  subject  to  the  secretary  of  state.  They 
represented  the  inequality  with  which  the  punishment  falls 
upon  male  and  female  convicts.  The  ex  pence  of  conveying 
them  to  New  Holland  is  calculated  by  Sir  Richard  at  1 201. per 
•head  ;  and  no  provision  is  made  for  their  return.  When  the 
period  of  banishment  has  expired,  the  men  are  sometimes 
able  to  work  their  way  home  as  sailors  ;  but  the  women  are 
left  without  any  such  resource.,  and  the  sentence  of  the  court 
by  which  they  are  convicted,  whether  it  extendsto  seven  or 
fourteen  years,  in  effect  banishes  them  from  their  country 
for  life.  It  is  in  vain  then  that  the  legislature  has  measured 
out  to  different  criminals  their  proportions  of  punishment, 
if,  by  the  faulty  system  on  which  we  proceed,  the  greater 
and  lesser  offences  are  visited  with  equal  severity*  Lord 
Hawkesbury  does  not  however  appear  to  have  received 
with  much  satisfaction  this  lecture  on  a  point  of  general  po- 
licy from  the  worthy  magistrates  of  the  city,- and  returned 
them  no  answer  ;  though  we  collect  that  he  procured  a  mi- 
tigation of  punishment  for  10  or  12  convicts,  whom  the  she- 
riffs bad  reported  to  be  fit  objects  for  his  majesty's  mercy. 

Our  authcr  next  mentions  a  circumstance  that,  as  he  says 
deeply  concerns  the  honour  of  the  city  of  London.  '  It  is 
this,  that  the  salaries  of  the  keepers  of  the  prisons  of  this  great 
and  opulent  city,  instead  of  being  liberally  paid  by  the  pub- 
lic, are  drawn  from  the  wretched  prisoners  themselves  in  the 
shape  of  fees.'  The  impropriety  of  this  is  too  obvious  to  . 
need  any  remark. 

It  would  exceed  our  limits  if  we  were  to  follow  the  she- 
riffs through  every  part  of  their  useful  career,  and  we  shall 
close  our  account  of  the  volume  before  us,  by  briefly  men- 
tioning a  subscription  which  they  promoted  for  what  they 
called  the  sheriffs'  fund.  By  the  benevolent  assistance  of  Va- 
rious persons  a -urn  of  money  was  collected,  which  was  pla- 
ced in  the  hands  of  these  gentlemen, to  he  distributed  among 
the  prisoners  of  the  different  gaols.  With  the  sum  of  2961. 
thevsent  back  many  persons  who  had  been  discharged  from 
confinement,  to  their  native  places,  they  provided  For  the 
families  of  the  indigent  criminals,  they  clothed  the  naked, 
increased  the  very  insufficient  allowance  of  food,  provided 
fire  and  ca  -dies,  and  gave  rewards  for  cleanliness.  There  is 
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one  article  however  in  the  list  oF  their  disbursements,  thafc 
speaks  so  strongly  to  the  feelings,  that  with  it  we  will  finish 
our  extracts. 

*  For  legal  assistance,  by  means  of  which  twenty-nine  poor  deb- 
tors h<iw  been  liberated  hum  Newgate  after  long  imprisonments, 
(the  number  of  whose  u  ves  and  children  exceeded  \9.j  souls),  and 
many  ©I  them  **re  Sailors  arrested  by  crimps  on  sham  actions,  or 
-persons  1-mprisoned  on  false  pitnnces,  23i.  10s/ 

Such  is  the  book  which  our  author  has  given  to  the  pub- 
lic. It  s  clearly  and  ably  written  throughout  :  the  spirit 
-with  which  it  is  composed,  entitles  him  to  our  high  respect, 
and  there  is  nothing  10  which  we  have  found  reason  to  ob- 
ject, unless  it  be  the  slighting  manner  in  which  he  passes 
over  the  exertions  of  his  colleague.  We  collect,  iudeed,  horn 
the  work,  that  in  many  of  the  important  points  which  we 
Lave  mentioned,  Mr.  Sheriff  Smith  gave  his  ready  and  ef- 
fectual concurrence  ;  yet  we  were  sorry  to  observe  that  their 
cordiality  had  been  impaired,  and  that  Sir  Richard  does  not 
seem  inclined  to  allow  his  fair  share  of  praise  to  his  fellow- 
Jabourer.  In  calling,  however,  the  attention  of  the  world 
to  this  very  defective  part  of  our  penal  laws,  Sir  Richard  is 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  those  who  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  abuses,  and  are  eager  to  promote  enquiry  and  reform.  We 
particularly  recommend  this  book  to  those  who  expect  to 
fill  the  office  of  sheriff  in  this  city,  or  in  the  different  coun- 
ties of  England,  as  a  most  useful  manual.  Those  too,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  listen  with  delighted  credulity 
to  the  praise  which  we  I  em  daily  bestowed  upon  our  own 
institutions,  and  who  believe  that  in  this  fortunate  country 
the  happiness  of  the  suij:  ct  is  ensured  by  the  wisest  regula* 
tions,  will  find  an  instructive  lesson  in. the  scenes  of  misery 
which  are  thus  opened  to  their  view.  They  will  discover 
that  the  wisest  institutions,  if  not  subjected  to  occasional 
revision,  fail  rapidly  inn*  buses  grow  up  in 

time  Mthich  pervert  them  from  their  intended  ends:  and  make 
them  the  instruments  oi  evil:  ang)  rl;at  it  is  possible  even  in 
this  land  oi  hbettv,  and  amidst  a  humane  and  generous  peo- 
ple, for  a  peibfu  w.io  is  innocent  ot  every  crime,  to  suffer  for 
Ittonthg  the  complicated  i  ffltction,  o\  imprisonment,  disease^ 
and  famine,  1  here  was  a  lime  when  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  s  turned  to  u  is  subject  by  the  labours  of 

Howard  ,    the  enthusiasm   spread"  rapidly  through  the 
kingdom:  the.  situation  ofcrimi  ame  generally  known: 

eveiy  heart  was  melted  at  the  recital  of  their  sufferings,  artq 
to  pity  and  .alleviate  them  became  the  fashionable  virtue  of 
the  day  A  tew  \ears  have  elapsed,  and  the  labours  of  Mr. 
K^waicl  aie  loigoUei),  ai.d   his  regulations  are  disregarded, 
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The  prist  11  the  receptacles  of  filth  and  woe;  and  the 

in  still  continues  to  exist  with  all  the  horrors  which  he 

exoosed,  and  which  the  pubh.c  condemned*  The 

iiu  or'  humanity,  like  all  other  ptti  lOiiS,  IS  ol  short  du- 
ration, and  is  temporary  in  proportion  as  it  is  violent;  and 
there  was  kiltie  reason   to  'Mat  thone  who  wen- oini- 

pied  witii  care*  and c<  oi  their  mvn,  would   have  .-  rig 

continued  to  fin  their  attention   upon  those  witn  whom  they 
had  no  apparent  connexion  or  interest,  and  ':y   when 

fortune  had  appeared  toplaee  them  beyond  the  reach  of  their 
ortnnes.     Let  any  one,  however,  turn  to  the  long  cata- 
logue of  crimes  imd   punishments    with    which    our  statutes 
overflow,  aud  who  shall  say,  however  high    Ins   rank,  \v  w- 
firm  Ins  resolution,  however  well  founded  his  confidence 
in  his  own   virtue,   that  amid  the  multitude  of  actions  which 
our  laws  have  made  criminal*   some   temptation    which   he 
cannot  withstand,  or  some  accident  which   he   cannot  fare* 
see,  may  not  place  him  on  a  looting  with  those,  from  whom 
he  now  seems  to  be  inseparably  removed  ?   Let  him  remem- 
ber too,   that  though  lie  may  guard  himself  from  the  com- 
mission of  vice,  he  is  not  secure  ;  for  the  false  and  unfounded 
accusation  of  a  villain,   may  at    any  time  make  him   an  in- 
mate of  the  places  we  have  described.      Jt  should,  however, 
be  acknowledged  that   some  have  benevolently    persevered 
through  every   disappointment:    and  we  can  still  dwell  with 
pleasure   on  the  philanthropic   exertions  of  Mr.  Nield,  Sir 
George  Paul,  and  vaiious  others ;  and  in  some  of  our  coun- 
ties the  prisons  are  admirably  managed.     Sir   Samuel    Ho- 
rn iliy  too,  hi  the  task  which  he  apperrs  to  have  undertaken, 
of  revising  our  criminal  code,   is  entitled  to  our  highest  ap- 
probation, and  we  earnest!  \  exhort  him  to  proceed.     There 
are  many-things   th.it    absolutely  demand   alteration.     The 
prisons  should  be  enlarged,  cleanliness  he  promoted,  religi- 
ous instruction  b  ed,   decency    of  manners   be    en- 
forced ;  _ihe  tiff:                 asses   of  prisoners  be  kept  distinct 
from  each    other,  so  that  the  boy   of  thirteen  may  not  learn 
i  iniqui.tv  from  the  old  aud  hardened   offender,   and 
;  continue  toesch   olsoieverv  vice;  perhaps  too  Rem- 
ould be  erected  for  the  reform at'u.n  of  smal- 
rs,  the  gaoleiSjShould  have  ample  salaries, 
preying  upon  those  whom 
brought  too  low  ;    employment  should 
•be  kouud  Tor  those  woo  me  inclined  to  woik,  and  every  class 
■  isoners  suou  d  with  cloth  ;th  st;ffi. 
.  il     it  were  of  ihe                it  kind.      But 
I 

Y\  e  Lajogue  oi  crimes,  and 
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adding  punishment  to  punishment,  till  we  have  proceeded  s® 
far  that,  besides  a  multitude  of  inferior  offenders,  we  annu- 
ally hang  and  transport  nearly  one  thousand  of  our  fellow- 
subjects.  Yet  our  gaols  continue  to  overflow,  and  offences  to 
multiply  in  our  country.  Can  this  be  right?  and  does  not 
a  state  like  this,  among  a  moral  people  as  we  unquestiona- 
bly are,  convince  us  that  there  are  some  radical  defects  in 
our  system  which  the  utmost  severity  of  punishment  ©an 
never  cure  ?  We  attribute  this  in  a  great  degree  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  criminal  poor,  on  which  subject  a  very  interest- 
ing fact  is  mentioned  in  page  277  of  Sir  Richard's  work.  But 
we  will  not  here  enter  into  this  ample  subject ;  and  we  will 
only  add,  that  if  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  or  any  other  intelligent 
member  of  parliament,  will  seriously  undertake  the  hercu- 
lean task  of  revising  our  criminal  code,  he  will  do  the  most 
inestimable  service  to  his  country,  and  will  gain  more  ho- 
nour for  himself  than  the  most  splendid  triumphs  of  party 
can  ever  besu 


Art.  Vil. — Woman;  or  Ida  of  Athens.     By  Miss  Owcnson. 
4  Fob.  \Zmo.     Longman.      ISOi). 

WHILE  mostof  our  fair  novelists  are  contented  with  de- 
scribing the  important  distresses  and  entanglements  of  some 
young  lady    of  fashion    at    her   first   coming  out,  and    her 

many   disagreeable-  predicaments  with  the  Duke  of — , 

the  Marquis  of ,  Sir  Harry ,  and  the  honour, 

able   Captain ,  Miss  Owenson  deserves    great    praise 

for  stepping  out  of  the  high  way  of  modern  romance  and 
seek'mg  a  little  novelty  for  the  subject  of  her  novel.  Thus, 
one  of  her  heroines  dances  at  the  balls  given  by  Catherine  of 
Medieis  ;  another  at  a  fete  champetre  in  the  wiids  of  Con- 
naught  as  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  monarch  ;  and  a  third  is 
now  before  us,  performing  a  pas  seul  upon  '  the  sacred  hill 
of  iEropolis/  before  f  the  portico  of  Euminieus,' or  between 
*  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon/ 

There  is,  certainly,  something  extremely  attractive  in  the 
accounts  of  modern  Greece  and  its  inhabitants,  given  by  some 
enthusiastic  Frenchmen  of  late  years,  De  Guy,  Olivier,  Sa- 
vary,  Spoil,  Ganierv,  and  others;  accounts  which  we  should 
easily  suppose  well  calculated  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  Miss  Ovvenson's  romantic  and  poetical  mind,  and  which, 
yet,  we  should  hardly  have  expected  to  become  the  subject 
of  a  novel. 

It  seems,  however,  that  to  these  sentimental  tourists,  Ida 
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of  Athens  is  chiefly  indebted  for  her  existence  ;  and  it  must 
knowledged  that  the  most  lying  of  our  cold  Bnglith 
travellers  could  hardly  have  be^n  made  to  contribute   to  the 
production  of  so  romantic  an  offspring. 

Our  fair  readers  must  not  recoil  from  the  antiquated  title 
of  this  work,  under  the  false  impression  o\'  being  carried 
back  to  the  age  of  Alexander  or  Pericles,  ahout.  winch  they 
must  well  know  that  it  is  an  unpardonable  crime  in  a  young 
of  fashion  to  read,  or  even  to  have  heard  a  single  sylla- 
ble. Still  less  are  they  to  expect  that  their  tender  ears  will 
be  shocked  by  the  barbarous  admixture  of  gothic  fiction, 
which  we  recollect  to  have  been  lately  imposed  upon  them 
under  the  title  of  a  '  Grecian  Princess.'  No — we  can  assure 
them  that  Ida  of  Athens, spinster,was  married  notmany  years 
ago  at  St.  George's  Hanover-square,  to  one  —  Osmyn,  Esq. 
a  general  officer  in  the  service  of  Catherine  empress  of  all 
the  Russias,  that  she  is  still  alive,  (for  any  thing  we  know 
to  the  contrary)  and,-  unless  banished  to  Siberia  on  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Paul  (which  we  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  to  be  the  case)  is  probably  at  this  present  mo- 
ment, the  18th  of  February  180.9,  dancing  her  favourite  pas 
seul  before  a  brilliant  assembly  of  bears  at  St.  Petersburg!]. 

One  circumstance,  however,  ouilove*of  truth  will  oot  per- 
mit us  to  conceal,  though  we  are  apprehensive  the  revealing 
it  may  be  attended  with  considerable  detriment  to  the  sale  oi* 
the  book  among  the  better  educated  part  of  the  fair  sex  ;  but 
then  we  may  hope  that  the  damage  will  in  some  measure  be 
repaired  by  the  additional  circulation  which  it  will  promote  in 
the  no  less  literary  class  of  milliner's  apprentices  and  lady's 
waiting-maids.  This  circumstance  to  which  we  allude  with 
some  degree  of  pain,  is  the  uncommon  profusion  of  hard 
names;  Mount  Hymettus, Piraeus,  Themistocles,  Menander, 
Jupiter  Olympius,  Anadvomene,  Phydias,  Gymnasium, 
Epicurus,  Lalona,  Apelles,  Ariadne,  Erectheus,  &c.  Sec.  &c. 
which  must  inevitably  be  too  powerful  for  the  nerves  of  well 
bred  women,  but  will  on  the  other  hand  be  instanllv  com- 
prehended by  the  aforesaid  second  class  of  readers  to 
mean  every  thing  that  is  soft,  tender,  and  empassioned.  But 
here  again  we  have  a  remark  to  make  which  may  tend  to  re- 
concile! rank  of  beauties, without  offending  the  lower, 
aud  bytbeo|  of  which  we  may  reasonably  flattr  our- 
selves that  this  criticism  of  ours  will  have  a  positive  good  ef- 
fect upon  tiie  sale  ot  Ida.  Miss  Owenson  is  quite  as  full  of 
blunders  in  this  part  ot  her  performance  as  any  young  lady 
would  wish  to  be  on  so  uulashionabie  a  subject;  and  surely 
no  fair  reader  of  novels,  however  high  in  the  ranks  ot  the 
haut  ton,  will  scruple  to  add   Ida  oi  Athens  to  her  select  li- 
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brary,  when  she  is  informed  thai,  however  great  the  display 
of  reaming;  she  presents  at  least  a  reasonable  proportion  of 
elegant  ignorance. 

'  That  Piraeus,  where  the  spirit  of  Scylla  had  breathed  its 
destructive  influence,'  ought  not  to  prove  repulsive  to 
the  most  gentle  ear;  nor  need  it  be  startled  at  the  informa- 
tion that'  to  Phryne,  Apelles  and  Praxiteles  owe  the  immor- 
tality with  which  their  Gnidus  and  their  Auadyomene 
have  crowned  them;'  that*  a  person  rushing  from  the  arch  o*f 
the  Projylca  seized  another  in  his  arms;'  that  '  he  permitted 
them  to  lead  him  to  ihefagade  of  A ugustus,  to  harangue  him 
in  the  Tour  di  Vaito,  and  point  the  whole  fprceof  tktxxtirtH 
against  his  ignorance  m  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes  :'  that 
*  a  deep  flush  passed  like  the  tint  of  an  iris  across  her  cheek* 
(which,  if  it  means  any  thing,  means   t  used  to  blush 

blue,  red,  yellow,  orange,  green,  violet,  and  purple,  all  at 
once),  and  that  '  she  sometimes  assumed  the  spirited  dignity 
of  the  young  Diana,  as  on  the  batiks  Of  the  Erotitsshe  led  the 
mazy  dance.* 

There  is  yet.  another  class  of  readers,  besides  those  of 
fashionable  young  ladies  and  their  femnVes  de  chambre,  u> 
the  opinion  of  which,  (although  much  more  confined  than 
either  of  the  former)  Miss  Owen -on  is  not,  we  believe,  by 
any  means  insensible  ;  wr  .jonable, and  well- 

iufonrred  per  -  ;ovel  for  the 

sake  of  relaxation  from    f  cdhcems,  in 

the  lively    and    i.  feeling, 

incident,  or  char  ittns  we  niuVt  do    Miss 

Owenson  the  we  have   selected   the 

•fore:.  not    out  of  contempt, 

but    from   rtc  iyle  and  regulate 

her  fancy.     She  ifd  of  making 

play  of   I  is ;  and    the 

air  ef  p  n  over    her   writings, 

becomes  doubly  when   it   betrays    her 

into  the  ernv     i  nance.     There   is  not  the  least  reason 

why  Mis's  Owenson,  or  any  other  lady  should  know  how  to 
spell  everv    word  in    the   <5re<  tage   correctly,  or  be 

acquainted  with  the  life,  actions,  and  character  of  every 
god  and  hero  in  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary.  But 
then  there  is  a  very  good  reason  why  people  should  be  cau- 
tious of  talking  about  that  they  do  not  fully  under- 
stand. 

if  Miss  Owenson  would  take  this  admonition  as  kindly 
as  it  is  meant,  we  should  proceed  a  httie  farther  in  our  re- 
marks, and  lecture  her  upon  vices  of  style  ,  which  are  still 
more    worthy  of  her  attention   and  amendment   than  the 
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affectation  of  learning.     She   po?  rm  and 

livel .  ition,  the  irregular  sallies  of  which,  might  well 

have  been  overlooked  in  a  first,  and  pardoned  in  -a  second, 
production  of  her  genius  \  but  now  that  she  has  stepj 
forward  so  often  as  a  candidate  for  public  applause, 
must  so  often  have  been  admonished  of  her  errors,  we  think 
it  rather  inexcusable  that  the  latest  should  be  even  the  m 
ginning,  in  those  respects,  of  all  her  performances.  Surelv 
Miss  Owensou  is,  by  this  time,  too  experienced  a  writer  to 
think-  such  expressions  pardonable  as,  .Mike  Aurora,  the  ex- 
tremities of  her  delicate  limbs,'  (meaning  her  fingers  and 
toes)  'were  rosed  with  flowing  hues;'  'Her  recumbent 
form  was  indeed  that  of  Mahomet's  houri,  but  her  dream 
seemed  the  sou/bom  vision  of  a  Lesbian  Sappho;'  '  The  en- 
thusiasm, the  energetic  feelings  of  her  character,  seemed  to 
find  a  respondent  in  the  impassionate  ardour  of  his  ;' — e  Cho- 
ral hymns  rchich  rise  like  spheral  strains,  and  sigh  away  into 
silence; — '  the  undulating  form' (of  a  lady  dancing  the  dance 
nf  Ariadne) 'resembling  the  pure  flame  which  the  air  wafts 
from  its  spiral  direction,'  (this  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard 
h  female  figure  commended  for  tapering  from  the  waist 
rds  !y  the  hues  of  her  complexion,  now  deepening  from 
exercise,  now  paling  from  languor  \ — '  She  poured  nectar 
from  a  golden  urn  with  the  air  of  an  hamadryad ;  so  ideal 
was  her  form  ;' — her  character,  '  which  lay  unguardedly 
exposed  to  enterprize,  yet  seemed  always  endowed  with  an 
lurcunquishable  power  of  resistance  ; — '  the  tempting  fragi- 
lity ot  flowers  ; — '  the  playful  inebriety  of  innocent  gaiety  •/ 
— 'the  charactery  of  innocence  and  pleasure;'— '  the  com* 
miwgicment  of  roses  with  cypress ; — '  slow  and  gentle  lan- 
bment; — 'Sytphid  form  ;'— 'inconsequent  pursuit.' — With 
a  multitude  of  et  eceteras  that  crowd  upon  the  reader  in  every 
page. 

Besides,  the  unrestrained  luxuriance  of  Miss  Owenson's 
fancy  (we  arc  sorry  that  she  obliges  us  to  speak  our  minds 
icate  a  subject) —too  often  seduces  her  into  a  trainof 
imagery  which  we  are  afraid,  would-alarm  the  apprehensions 
of  Diana,  even  while  '  on  the  hanks  of  Erotus  she  leads  the 
mazy  dance.'  Keally,  when  we  read  of  '  an  age  and  cha- 
racter, which  realizes  the  nxost  perfect  idea  of  the  mostdcU* 
cate  pudicity — every  feeling  trembling  at  its  own  e 
— every  emotion  shrinking  baci 
desty    mingling    its    effusions    with    a   new-born     c 

-and  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  mat:..  th — 

of  '  the  glowing  fold,  that- leaves  nothing'  a   of 

apable  of   every  I 
foaling*   throbbing    with 
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other's  palpitation ;'  of  'sighs  profoundly  breathed,as  sweet* 
Iy  mingled;'  of  'that  timid,  gentle,  trembling  pressure, 
which  virtue  consecrated,  and  love  so  sweetly  understood.' — . 
We  cannot  avoid  trembling  a  little  for*  the  fair  writer,  and 
wishing  most  sincerely  that  she  would  curb  the  unconscious 
fluency  of  her  pen  before  she  thinks  again  of  setting  it  to 
paper. 

Miss  Owenson  has,  we  believe,  been  very  faithful  on  the 
whole,  in  her  acknowledgments  of  assistance  from  the  works 
of  others;  but  we  have  detected  two  or  three  instances  of 
petty  larceny,  from  a  book  which  (being  anonymous)  she 
perhaps  thought  to  be  public  property— we  mean,  '  Trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  Anthology/  which  were  noticed  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  Review.  However,  as  plagiarism  is 
not  a  frequent  offence  of  this  lady,  we  think  it  needless  to 
dwell  longer  on  the  subject,  by  pointing  out  the  particulars 
in  which  she  has  offended. 

Miss  Owenson  will,  we  trust  the  more  readily  forgive  the 
freedom  of  our  censure,  when  we  assure  her  that  we  should 
not  have  taken  the  pains  to  bestow  it  on  a  worthless  object, 
We  should  gladly  enter  at  some  length  into  the  fable,  con- 
duct  and  management  of  her  present  romance,  but  that  we 
think  it  would  be  doing  a  real  injury  to  deprive  any  of  itsread- 
ers  of  the  pleasure  of  opening  it  fresh  and  unprepared  by  a 
foreknowledge  of  its  circumstances. The  character  of  the  he- 
roine is  drawn  in  many  respects,  with  a  very  just,  as  well  as  a 
very  glowing, pencil  ;  and  the  union, which  it  is  meant  to  ex- 
hibit,of  inborn  genius,  sense,  and  modesty,  with  all  the  inno- 
cent freedom  andgenuine  emotions  of  untutored  nature,  is 
heightened  throughout  the  first  volume  by  the  contrasted  fea- 
tures of  the  polite,  the  elegant,  the  sensual  Englishman.  Ac- 
customed to  judge  of  all  mankind  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
world,  the  mistake  of  this  ill-fated  voluptuary  is  pardonable 
in  forming  by  the  same  rules  (lis  opinion  of  Ida  who  has 
lived  al!  her days  out  of  the  world.  The  progress  of  his  pas- 
sion, and  the  alternation  of  his  hopes  and  fears  during  the 
pursuit,  are  admirably  well  imagined  and  conducted  ;  the 
interest  which  he  gradually  obtains  in  the  heart,  or  rather 
in  the  imagination  of  Ida,  is  highly  natural  and  consistent  ; 
and  the  final  disappointment  of  his  schemes  of  licentious 
happiness  is  an  incident  as  skiifally  wrought  up  in  the  exe- 
cution, as  it  is  poetically  just  in  the  conception. 

One  of  the  conversations  which  he  holds  with  Ida,  previ- 
ous to  this  termination  of  his  prospects,  while  he  is  still  art- 
fully urging  his  suit,  and  she  (wholly  unconscious  of-  his 
object)  alternately  fanning  the  flame  by  her  unsuspecting 
levity  of  manner,  and  throwing  water  upon  it  by  her  .  iiatu- 
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ral  sense  and  purity  of  her  mind,  will  be  no  unfavourable 
specimen  of  Miss  Owenson's  style;  and  we  owe  it  her  in 
reparation  for  the  liberties  we  have  taken.  -    m 

6  From  the  kiosk,'  said  Ida  with  animation,  throwing  down  her 
pencil  and  leading  the  way,  '  from  the  kiosk,  when  the  day  is 
bright  and  clear,  as  this  is,  we  can  at  least  behold  the  spot  were 
those  gardens  were  supposed  to  bloom.'  The  next  moment  they 
were  both  in  the  kiosk.  Ida  with  all  her  awakened  enthusiasm 
glowing  warmly  round  her  exclaimed,  as  she  pointed  towards  the 
road  that  led  to  Eleusis.  *  A  little  further  on,  towards  the  base  of 
mount  Pames,  lie  a  cluster  of  ruins  ;  they  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  Ceramicus  and  the  academy  ;  and  you  recollect,  that 
it  was  on  the  road  to  the  academy  that  the  gardens  of  Epicurus 
spread  their  luxuriant  shade/  She  paused  for  a  moment  ;  the 
Englishman's  eyes  were  fastened  on  her  face  ;  hers  were  strained 
towards  the  subject  of  her  research.  He  beheld  the  kindling  lumi- 
nation  of  her  vivid  fancy  diffusing  its  light  over  her  countenance 
and  animating  her  ardent  expressions,  as  she  continued  ;  *  I  think  I 
see  those  beautiful  gardens  spreading  on  my  sight;  I  behold  the 
striking,  interesting  form  of  the  elegant  sage  who  sought  the 
secret  of  true  enjoyment  in  their  shades.'  And  think  you 
that  he  found  it,  Ida  ?  'If  nature  was  his  guide,  how  could  he  miss 
it  ?'  she  replied  with  animation,  '  nature  !'  repeated  the  English- 
man, in  pleasurable  surprize, '  are  then  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus 
the  dictates  of  nature  1  and  do  you  acknowledge,  Ida.'  '  I  always 
acknowledge,'  she  returned  with  simplicity,  '  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  truth,  when  Epicurus  throws  the  stole  of  the  graces  over 
the  form  of  philosophy ;  when  he  shows  that  true  enjoyments  are 
only  to  be  possessed  on  the  bosom  of  temperance,  when  he  restores 
the  senses  to  their  dignity  by  placing  them  as  the  instruments  of  our 
gratification  only  as  they  are  the  pupils  of  our  reason;  when  he 
paints  happiness  to  be  the  object  of  man,  and  pleasurable  propen- 
sities, in  a  natural  sense,  guided,  corrected  by  social  duties,  in  a 
relative  one,  the  medium,  in  a  word,  when  he  inspires  virtue  by  the 
utmost  severity  of  example  ;  whet*  he  teaches  it  by  the  severest 
persuasions  of  eloquence  ;  when  he  dictates  frugality,  public  love, 
firmness  of  soul,  enjoyment  of  life  and  contempt  of  death;  virtue 
and  happiness  are  then  surely  the  principles  of  his  doctrine,and  na- 
ture is  its  sole  inspiration.' 

'  The  Englishman,  listened,  wondered,  admired, but  was  mortified, 
was  disappointed.  The  young,  the  lovely  woman  whose  heart  he 
sought  to  interest,  whose  feeling  he  sought  to  awaken,  undertaking 
the  defence  of  his  own  principles  in  commencing  the  euiogium  of  a 
philosopher  whose  disciple  he  boasted  himselt,was  but  too  flattering  to 
his  wishes,  but  too  -accessary  to  his  designs;  but  when  he  beheld  his  ig- 
norance ofthe  doctrine  he  professed  in  her  expositions)  fits  laws  ;  when 
be  heard  her  preaching  the  pleasure  she  was  calculated  to  bestow*  yet 
inseparably  connecting  it  with  the  virtue  she  wt\s  calculated  to  in- 
spire, he  was  overwhelmed,  he  was  silent,  and  he.  whose  sophistry 
tad  confounded,    whose  wit  had  d  feen' of  greater 
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acquirement,  stood  vanquished- by  a  creature,  \vhoy  simple  and  ,ii> 
experienced,  referred  to  nature  lor  every  opinion    she    had    formed 
as  for  every  faeling  she  indulged.      It  was  not  till    after    a   pause  of 
some  minutes  that  the  Englishman,  recovered  the  power  of  address-' 
ing  her.' 

.  The  national  pride,  and  patriotism,  and  love  of  liberty, 
and  ha  red  to  tyrants,  wuich  the  French  travellers  have 
taken  so  much  pleasure  in  paintmq  as  the  hereditary  and  un- 
alienable characteristic  of  the  modern,  as  well  as  of  the  an- 
cient, Greeks,  have  been  seized  by  Miss  Owenson  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  which  seems  lo  have  first  impressed  them  on 
the  imagination  of  the  travellers  themselves  ;  ihevare  incor- 
porated with  the  work. and  Form  the  basis  of  the  fable.  How  tar 
the  lomance  or  [daof  Athens'  may  in  this  respect  be  consider- 
ed as  historically  true,  it  is  of  no  importance  here  to  enquire; 
since,  as  a  romance,  it  would  neither  be  made  better  nor 
worse  by  ihe  decision.  It  is  quite  sufficient  to  support  its 
poetical  veracity,  that,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
the  flan* e  of  liberty  so  long  suppressed,  did  for  a  moment 
blaze  outagain  in  various  parts  of  Greece;  but  excited  by 
casual  circumstances,  other  circumstances  occurred  to  stop 
its  progress  almost  as  soon  as  it  kindled,  and  it  must 
j  till  remain  at  least  questionable  to  a  sober  understanding 
whether  the  descendants  o(  Themislocles  and  Epaminon- 
das  are  worthy  of  the  independence  Which  they  have  lost. 

With  the  transmigration  of  fda  and  her  family  to  Eng- 
land, our  interest  in  the  story  almost  wholly  vanished  ;  and 
we  think  that  most  part  of  t he  last  volume  might  have  been 
spared  greatly  lo  tiie  advantage  of  the  rest. 


-Art.  VIII. — Historical  Account  of  the  Charter~house,  con- 
tinuedfrom  j).  201  ? 

Ill  RE  ATS  and  entreaties  having  prevailed  upon  William 
Tra/Jbrd,  the  new  prior  of  Charier-house,  to  comply  with 
statutes,  on  the  10th  of.May  i.0^-7,  he,  and  the  majo 
the  convent  took  the  oaths  of  renunciation  and  suprem 
but  ten,  nine  of  whom  had    subscribed   lo   the  succession  in 
1535,  now  absolutely  refused,  and  in  consequence  were  com- 
mitted  close  prisoners   to    Ntzegatc.     These  measures  were 
preliminary  steps  to  the   destruction  of  the  convent ;  fof,  in 
the  following  mouth,  Prior  Trajford,  and  his   brethren   ■ 
bad  subscribed, were  wheedled  into  a  twf  eftdtr  6ft  fhmiifti  ar- 
tery, which   accordingly   took   plaice    by  a   formal  cUWl    t'ov 
that  purpose,  signed  by  them,  and  dated  the  10th  day  of  June 
n  the  year  1537. 
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1  The  poor  monks  who  had  been  sent  to  Newgate,  shared  a  fate 
infinitely  more  dreadful  than  that  of  their  brethren  who  fell  by  the 
public  executioner,  perishing  gradually  through  want  of  food,  air, 
and  exercise.* 

Our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  whether  enthusiasm 
or  artifice  dictated  the  following  very  curious  declaration 
published  by  a  monk  called  Darley,aboul  the  time  of  the  sub- 
scription. We  strip  it  of  the  quaint  orthography,  and  auk- 
ward  abbreviations  with  which  it  is  disguised  in  the  text 
because  the  matter  of  it  seems  to  us  tnore  curious  than  the 
manner. 

'  I  John  Darley,  monk  of  the  Charter-house,  had  in  my  time  li- 
cense to  pray  with  a  father  of  our  religion,  named  Father  R.aby, 
a  very  old  man,  in  so  much  when  he  fell  sick  and  lay  upon  his 
death-bed,  and  after  the  time  he  was  anelede  (annealed),  and  had 
received  all  the  sacraments  of  the  church  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
convent,  and  when  all  they  were  departed,  I  said  unto  him,  '  Good 
Father  Raby,  if  the  dead  may  come  to  the  quick,  I  beseech  you 
to  come  to  me* — and  he  said  yea,  and  immediately  he  died  the  same 
night,  which  was  in  the  clensyng  days  (Purification)  last  past  Ano 
1334,  and,  since  that,  1  never  did  think  upon  him,  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist  last  past. 

4  Item,  the  same  day,  at  five  of  the  clock  at  afternoon,  I  being  in 
contemplation  in  our  entry  in  our  ceil,  suddenly  he  appeared  to  me. 
in  a  monk's  habit  and  said  to  me,  *  Why  do  ye  not  follow  our  fa- 
ther ?'  And  I  said  wherefore  ?  lie  said,  *  For  he  is  inter  in  Heaven 
next  unto  angels.'  Audi  said,  where  be  all  our  other  fathers  which 
died  as  well  ?  'He  answered  and  said  they  be  well,  but  not -so  well 
as  be.'  And  then  I  said  to  him  \  Father,  how  do  you  ?'  And  he  an- 
swered and  said  '  Well  enough' — and  I  said  '  Father,  shall  I  pray 
for  you  ?'And  he  said'  I  am  well  enough,  but  prayer  both  tor  you  and 
other  doeth  good' — and  so  suddenly  vanished  away. 

'  Item,  upon  Saturday  next  after, at  five  or  the  deck  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  same  place,  in  our  entry,  he  appeared  to  me  again,  with 
a  large  white  beard  and  a  white  itaffm  his  Bands,  lilting  it  up: 
whereupon  I  was  afraid,  and  then  leaning  on  his  staff  said  tome, 
*  I  am  sorry  that  I  lived  not  to  (till)  1  had  been  a  martyr' — and  I 
said,  I  think  that  he  as  well  ye  was  a  -martyr — and  he  said,  '  nay  — 
Fox,  my  lord  of  Rochester,  (Bishop  Fisher)  and  our  father,  was 
next  unto  angels  in  Heaven' — and  then  I  said,  Father,  what  else  ? — 
and  then  he  answered  and  said,  the  angels  of  peace  did  lament  and 
mourn  without  measure — and  so  vanished  away. 

*  Written  by  me  John  Darley,  monk  of  iheCarthows,  the 
27  day  of  June,  ye  year  ol  our  Lord  God  afore- 
said.' 

After  the  suppression, '  the  small  remnant  of  the  order  re- 
tired to  Bruges  in  Flanders,'  where  they  remained  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when  they  returned  by  royal  invitation 
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and  were  fixed  for  a  time  at  the  old  Carthusian  priory  of 
Sheen  in  Surry.  But  in  2d  Eliz.  they  were  finally  ejected. 
They  then  settled  at  Nieupoort  in  Flanders  and  continued 
here  till  the  suppression  of  monastic  orders  by  the  emperor 
Joseph  in  J 783,  at  which  time  they  were  found  to  consist 
only  of  three  monks  and  two  lay  brothers. 

The  next  chapter  contains  some  biographical  notices  of 
Sir  Edward  North,  and  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk  (beheaded 
A.  1671),  the  successive  owners  of  the  house.  On  the  9th 
of  May,  l6il,  it  was  conveyed  by  Thomas  Howard,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,"  for  the  sum  of  13,000). 
and  oa  -the  J£2d  of  June  following,  the  purchaser  obtained 
letters  patent  *  authorizing  him  to  erect  and  endow  a  hospi- 
tal and  free- school  within  the  same.'  This  foundation  had 
been  the  favourite  object  of  Mr.  Sutton  for  many  years  pre- 
ceding; but  a  thousand  cross  accidents,  and  powerful  op- 
position from  many  quarto?,  had  hitherto  conspired  to  pre- 
vent its  execution.  As  it  was;  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  com- 
pleting the  business,  and  no  more.  For,  perceiving  bisd:.s^ 
solution  at  hand,  he  hastened  to  secure  iis  accomplishment 
by  the  nomination  of  a  master,  and  by  conveyance  of  all  the 
estates  specified  to  the  fetters- patent,  to  the  governors  in- 
trust. On  the  28th  of  November  in  the  same  year,  he  exe- 
cuted his  will,,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  December  follow- 
ing. 

Of  the  life,  actions,  and  correspondence  of  this  most  opu- 
lent and  munificent  merchant,  a  detail  is  annexed,  copious 
enough  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  mostdetermined  antiqua- 
rian. His  last  will  and  testament  alone  occupies  twenty 
pages,  and  the  account  of  his  costly  funeral  four  or  five 
more.  But  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our  making  any  se- 
lections from  this  part  of  the  work. 

'  Scarce  were  the  pates  of  the  sepulchre,  closed  upon 
Jrfr. Sutton*s  remains,'  ere  the  ungracious  nephew  who  had 
just  attended  as  chief  mourner  at  their  interment,  set  up  a, 
claim  to  the  possession  of  Charter-house,  and  of  the 
estates  settled  for  its  support.  A  suit  was  instituted  against; 
the  executors,  and,  after  very  heavy  costs  and  delays,  ter- 
minated in  their  favour  by  the  decree  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Jjlllesmere  ;  but  not  till  the  king  had  generously  exerted  his 
influence  for  the  success  ot  the  charity,  in  return  for  a  dou- 
ceur of  10,0001.  paid  him  out  of  the  fund  appropriated  to  its 
establishment.  It  adds  much  to  the  opinion  we  must  con- 
ceive of  the  royal  delicacy  from  the  above  iransaclion,  to 
find  that  Baxter,  the  claimant,  was  in  the  fust  place  insti- 
gated to  commence  hi*  suit  by  the  courtiers,  who  afterwards 
suggested  the  propriety  of  th  at  lit  th  donation.  Among  the  tins*' 
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serving  sycophants  who  distinguished  themselves  on  this  oc- 
casion our  renders  will  be  more  grieved  than  surprised  at 
seeing  the  name  of  Sir  Francis  Hacou,  whose  letter  to  trie 
King  on  the  subject  is  a  damning  specimen  of  perverted 
wisdom. 

The  institution,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  hospital  and  the  school,  which  are  thus  designated  in 
the  letters-patent. 

4  One  hospital  house  or  place  of  abiding,  for  the   finding, 
•listen  tat  ion,   and  relief  of  poore,  aged,  maimed,  needy,  or 
impotent  people  ;'  and  '  one  free-school  for  the  instructing, 
teaching,    maintenance,   and   education  of  poor  children  or 
scholars/  the   number  of  each  feeing  limited    only  to   the 
free  will  and  direction  of  the  governors  for  the  time  being. 
How  fir   the  revolutions  of  time  may  have  diverted  the 
stream  from  the  original  purposes   of  the  founder's  benevo- 
lence, it  hardly  lies  within  our  province  to  inquire.     The 
present  state  of  the  foundation  is  well  known  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  our  readers,  and  within  the  reach  of' enquiry  to  all  ; 
any  extracts  from   this  part  of  Mr.  Smythe's    work  would, 
therefore,  be  superfluous;  but  those  who   are    particularly 
interested  in  knowing  the  circumstances  attached  to  it  may, 
we  believe,  find  as  good  information  respecting  them  in  the 
book  before  us  as  any  whereelse.The  description  of  the  build- 
ing, as  it  now  stands,  cannot,  we  conceive,  be  productive  of 
much  more  general  amusement,  but  we    can   recommend  it 
as  very  full  and  particular  to  those   who  wish   for  that  spe- 
cies of  instruction.     From  the  time  of  the  final  arrangement 
made  by  the  founder's  executors,  the   history  of  the  Char- 
ter-house cannot  be  expected  tp  be  very  eventful.  We  shall 
therefore  dismiss  the  subject  with  one  word  by  way  of  cau- 
tion.    If  Mr.  Smythe  e\.er  writes  another  book  of  antiqui- 
ties, we  hope  he  will  first  get  rid  of  his  fondness   for  senti- 
mental nonsense,  which  is  totally  unfitted  to  the  pursuit  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  or  indeed  to  any  other  species  of  study 
but  that  which  leads  to  the  composition   of  a  Leadenhall- 
street  novel. 


Art.  IX.  —  Intolerance,  the  Disgrace  of  Christians,  not  the 
Vault  of  their  Religion.  By  the  Rev.  Christopher  WyvilL 
pp.  112.     Johnson.     1803. 

MR.  Wyvill  first  gives  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  He  next  explains  the  causes  which  have  im- 
peded its  more  general  diffusion  among  mankind.     Amongst 
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ihese  he  reckons  the  secularity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  clergy. 
But  iVJr.  Wyvill  thinks  that  the  vice  of  intolerance  has  been 
more  pernicious  in  its  influence  than  either  of  these. 

6  Till  intolerance  be  suppressed/  says  the  venerable  divine  and  ho- 
nest man,  *  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  will  continue  to  be  very  imper- 
fectly enjoyed  in  Christian  countries,  and  their  communication  to 
countries  not  yet  illuminated  with  the  light  <f  our  religion,  if  not 
absolutely  precluded,  will  be  slowly  and  reluctantly  admitted.  But 
in  our  zeal  to  destroy  intolerance,  it  will  behove  us  to  shun  that  ex- 
cess of  it,  which  would  prompt  us  to  endeavour  to  destroy  the 
rstablished  churches  of  Christendom.  For  ages  after  ages,  let  them 
be  preserved  ;  ami,  as  the  temper  of  the  times  may  permit,  let  them 
be  wisely  simplified  and  brought  nearer  to  the  Gospel.  The  time 
will  co*.e,  we  trust,  when  by  the  universal  spread  of  Christianity, 
and  the  accompanying  increase  of  knowledge,  learning,  and  benevo- 
lent zeal,  the  services  of  an  endowed  ministry  may  gradually  be- 
come less  neces* -a ry  ;  and  at  last  they  may  be.  wholly  dispensed  with, 
when  the  voluntary  zeal  of  wise  and  good  Christians,  accepting  no 
legal  station,  or  emolument  in  the  church,  may  supply  their  office 
with  advantage. But  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, it  is  evident  that 
the  religion  of  a  gnat  portion  of  men  of  education  islittle  better  than 
a  nominal  Christianity;  and  in  the  absence  ot  the  clergy,  few  would 
be  found  fct  once  able  and  willing  to  instruct  their  ignorant  neigh- 
bours, and  capable  to  lead  the  public  worship  with  dignity.  The 
.genuine  interests  of  religion,  therefore,  will  be  best  promoted,  not, 
by  endeavours  to  procure  the  destruction  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments; but  by  exertions  for  effecting  their  improvement,  and  for 
extinguishing  that  spirit  of  intolerance,  which,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  has  disgraced  them  all/ 

The  intolerance  which  has  been  so  generally  exercised, 
and  on  so  many  occasions,  even  by  those  who,  in  other  re- 
spects, have  been  almost  unparalleled  in  virtue  and  in  know- 
ledge, shows  how  prone  men  are  to  usurp  the  tyranny  of 
opinion.  The  instances  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  of  John 
Milton,  are  striking  proofs  of  this;  the  first  of  whom  was  as 
intolerant  towards  the  protestants  as  the  second  was  towards 
the  papists.  More,  who  was  a  papist,  applied  the  torture  to 
the  protestants  in  order  to  make  them  return  to  the  track  of 
their  ancient  opinions  ;  and  Milton,  who  was  a  protestant, 
argued  that  the  worship  of  the  papists  ought  to  be  tolerated 
neither  in  public  nor  in  private,  because  it  was  idolatrous. 
Neither  of  them  considered  that  they  were  thus  making  then 
own  judgment  the  criterion  ot'  error  or  of  truth,  and  that 
while  they  were  labouring  to  extirpate  all  diversities  of  be- 
lief, they  were,  in  fact,  violating  the  most  sacred  precepts  of 
.the  religion  which  they  loved.  That  More,  who  lived  m  a 
darker  pse,  and  who  had  been  nurtured  in  all  the  grossness- 
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\ff  pDpish  superstition,  should  be  anxious  to  repress  ihe  in- 
novations, of  those  whom  he  deemed  enemies  to  the  most 
holy  truths  is  less  to  be  wondered  ;  but  that  Milton, who  was 
a  man  of  the  most  vigorous  and  comprehensive  genius,  and 
who  bad  himself  nobly  vindicated  the  cause  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  should  strain  his  intellectual  powers  to  jus- 
tify intolerance  towards  a  particular  sect,  is  one  of  those 
inconsistencies  of  a  great  mind  which  we  find  it  more  easy  to 
censure  than  to  explain. 

'  In  the  British  empire,  the  struggle  between  the  friends  of  religi- 
ous freedom  and  the  powers  of  intolerance,  has  been  long;  and  in 
different  reigns  attended  with  various  success.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  Cromwell,  who  probably  was  influenced  chiefly  by  political 
considerations,  a  toleration  was  maintained  for  a  few  years,  againsta 
decided  majority  of  almost  every  sect.  In  the  reign  of  the  first  of 
the  restored  Stuarts,  protestant  intolerance  seems  to  have  prevailed 
against  the  will  of  the  monarch  ;  and  in  that  of  his  bigot  brother, 
popish  tolerance  was  insidiously  displayed  in  proclamations  against 
the  laws,  and  against  the  wish  of  the  established  church.  UndeJ 
the  tolerant  William,  the  famous  but  imperfect  act  of  toleration 
passed ;  but  in  about  ten  years  the  same  prince  was  obliged,  also, 
to  consent  to  laws  enacting  fresh  severities  against  anti-trinitarmn 
and  Roman  catholic  christians.  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  new 
toleration  was  scarcely  maintained;  and  under  the  two  succeeding 
sovereigns,  religious  rancour  was  abated,  but  no  legal  diminution  of 
those. or  of  similar  severities,  was  effected  in  England  ;  and  fresh 
severities  were  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland.  But  in  the 
jiresent  reign,  a  melioration  of  the  temper  and  principles  of  the  na- 
lion,  in  thatTespect,  has  been  proved,  by  successive  relaxations  in 
the  code  of- persecution  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  These  conces- 
sions in  favour  of  the  rights  of  conscience  were  considerable  ;  and 
they  were  obtained,  in  the  parliament  of  England,  chiefly  by  the 
efforts  of  a  most  distinguished  patriot*,  and  of  a  great  philosophical 
statesman  +  ,  now  no  more  ;  and  in  that  of  Ireland  by  an  illustri- 
ous and  still  surviving  benefactor  J  of  his  country — men  to  whom 
the  friends  of  humanity  and  liberty  are  deeply  indebted,  and  cannot 
sufficiently  express  their  feelings  of  gratitude  and  respect.  By  the- 
influence,  or  with  the  approbation,  of  those  generous  and  enlighten- 
ed men,  applications  were  addressed  to  each  parliament,  at  different 
periods,  for  relief  from  some  of  the  pains  and  penalties  of  our  intole- 
rant code  ;  and  those  applications  were  grounded,  not  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  duty,  but  on  considerations  of  polity,  or  on  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  At  that  time,  when  government  was  disposed  to  re-- 
peal  some  of  the  most  injurious  statutes  of  that  code,  it  was  wisely 
done,  not  to  press  a  principle  too  extensive   for  the   subsisting   pre- 
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*  S;r  George  S-.ivile.     +  The  Rigtt  Hon.  Charles  James  To* 
t  blight  Hon.  Iltury    GraUun. 
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judices  of  the  public,  or  of  the  legislature  ;  but  rather  to  proper, 
on  narrower  grounds,  some  partial  concession,  which  they  might 
hope  to  gain,  bv  the  assistance  of  government,  from  the  imperfect 
candour  of  the  tim-s.  By  attempting' more  at  those  periods,  by  in- 
sisting on  a  complete  restoration  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  imme- 
diately anH  at  once,  our  excellent  patriots  would  have  lost  those 
opportunities  to  raze  to  the  ground  some  of  the  bulwarks  of  perse- 
cution. By  availing  themselves,  with  their  accustomed  wisdom,  o£ 
those  favourable  moments,  they  lost  nothing  in  principle;  they 
gained  everv  thing  in  praciice,  which  it  was  possible  then  to  gain  ; 
and  upon  the  whole,  by  their  partial  successes,  an  important  ad* 
vance  wdo  gradually  made  towards  the  extinction  of  intole- 
rance. 

'  But  since  th  ;se  concessions  were  secured  by  their  judicious  ad- 
vice, and  the.iiassistance  in  parliament,  alterations  in  the  temper  of 
the  government,  and  in  the  situation  of  the  country,  have  taken 
place;  which  apparently,  render  adherence  to  their  then  successful 
policy  no  longer  wise  and  expedient ;  but  rather  recommend,  that 
petitions  on  the  more  extended  and  more  powerful  principle  of  du- 
ty, remonstrating  against  every  species  of  intolerance,  should  be 
brought  forward  now  ;  which,  in  the  former  periods  of  this  reign, 
would  have  been  premature  and  unwise.  In  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, it  appeared  but  too  plainly,  that  a  change  unpropitious  to 
the  cause  of  toleration  had  been  effected  in  the  councils  of  the 
state.  On  various  questions  of  inferior  moment  to  that  cause,  the 
weight  of  ministerial  influence  was  thrown  constantly,  and  with. 
iparked  hostility,  into  the  adverse  scale;  and,  on  the  subsequent 
application  for  the  giant  of  some  further  relief  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, nothing  but  a  patient  hearing  could  be  gained  from  the  justice 
or  liberality  of  pailiament.  Never  was  the  cause  of  toleration 
pit  ad' a  with  greater  energy  and  wisdom,  with  more  reason  an4 
eloquence,  than  it  was  on  that  occasion  ;  but  it  wa*  thus  powerfully 
pleaded  in  vain:  never  w.»s  the  empire  placed  in  a  situation  more 
inipenou-dy  commanding  our  rulers  not  to  omit  what  justice  and 
policv  ugr  ed  in  requiring:  but  the  greatest  impei. ding  danger,  and 
the  necessity  to  promote  general  union  to  avert  it,  and  to  secure  the 
independence  of  the  nation,  in  vain  urgt  d  them  to  compliance. 
Aftrr  hav:ng  repealed  some  of  their  oppressive  statutes,  arid  suffered 
others  equall\  harsh  to  sink  inl°  a  sl,lle  «f  dormancy,  the  enemies 
of  toleration  appear  to  think  that  nothing  more  can  be  justly  requir- 
ed, from  complaisance  to  the  wishes  of  government,  much  more 
than  from  any  principles  of  justice  or  Chiislian  duty,  they  have 
gone  thus  fnr  in  the  way  of  concession  ;  but  they  have  reached  that 
limit,  beyond  v\hichthey  have  refused  to  go,ai.d  have  persuaded  our 
rulers  m  iheir  turn  to  comply  vu.h  them.  Dissidents  they  will 
alhge  in,  this  happy  country  cannot  be  dragged  to  the  stake  and 
£>urnt  ; '  persecution  is  not  allowed  to  sleep  her  hands  in  the  blood  of 
fyrr-vu  tirns.  Foi  ages  these  outilies  have  been  discontinued;  And 
after  what  has  been  conceded  in  this  mild  and  merciful  reign  j  of 
"  what  have  sectaries  reason  to  complain  ?  'i  he  more  sanguinary  sta* 
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Urtas- which,  though  wlormant,  are  still  in  being,  probably    Wt%\\ 

no  remonstrance    irom    dissidents,      li  *en  to    corn- 

are  hardly  known  to  exisl  ;   winch   cannot    be 
which  must  soon  be  expunged,     thoni'j*  they  should 
dGt  of  complaint  la  parliament.      But    the  dUsidettts 
-have  complained,  and  will    never  cease  to  complain,  till  a: aperies  ot 
ent   than  either  the    dormant    or    the- repealed 
statutes,  out  not  less   contrary  to  justice  and    religion,  shall    have 
>en  ujbContiiiTitd.     The  test-laws  form   that  species  of  intolerance. 
By  timse  laws,  dissidents  are  doomed    to  infamy,  and    fo    infamou- 
.    inishrrients  ;  to  disability  to  serve  their   country  :  to  privation's  of 
rights  as  freemen  ;   and  to  the  penalties  annexed  by  wiser  laws 
■Mimes  of  a  felonious  guilt.     To  obtain  the  repeal  of  those  laws  is, 
*S  that  object   for   which    the  dissidents  will  struggle  ;  and  to 
tH*m  will  he  the  anxious  and  unremitting  endeavour  of  their 
Here    at  this  strongest    point  6(  their  position,  the  pow- 
intolerance  have  determined  to  make  their  stand  ;  and  here, 
rogressl  of  concession  too  probably  may  he  stopt,   and  the  final 
::ion  of  intolerance  may  be  delayed,   till 'motives  of  policy  and 
humanity,  reinforced  by  the  considerations  of  christian    duty,  shall 
irnve.   bi-eu  pressed,  with   united   force,   on   parliament  and   on  the 
public' 

h  is  not  a  little  to  be  deplored  that  those  persons  who  are 
plaqed  at  live   helm   of  affairs,  and  are   invested  with  power 
lor  the  good   of  their  fellow  creatures,  have  seldom  the  sa- 
gacity to  discern  the  changes    in    public  opinion^  which  de- 
mand  the  dereliction    of  old  measures   of  policy    and    the 
adoption  of  new.  Institutions,  which  are  adapted  to  one  state 
or  degree    of  intellectual    culture,  are  very  ill  suited  for,  a 
different.     This  is  the  case  both  with  political  and  ecolesi- 
a>iical  institutions;   neither  of  which  are  accommodated  to 
the  genius  of  the  people  any  farther  than  they  accord  with 
their    habits  and  opinions.    .Institutions    which    are  highly 
salutary  under  one  set  of  habits  and  opinions  may  be  profit- 
less or  even  pernicious  under  a   different.     Since  the  iuveri* 
tjon  of  the  art  of  printing,  information  of  every  species  bat 
experienced  such  a  rapid  diffusion  as    has  been   productive 
of  great  and  striking  changes  of  public  sentiment.     The  set 
of  rel^'ous  opinions  which    were'  current    in   the    reign   of 
Henry  VII.  became  new  modified    in    tliat   of  Henry   VI II. 
tad  undergone,  iri  the  mass  of  individuals/  such  an  en- 
subversion  in  the  vei</n   of  Edward  VI.  as  to  pecessitire 
'a-fotahalteration   of   the    ecclesiastical    system.      The    new 
opinions  were  adverse   to    the  old   -ystem    of    worship;    J^ 
'change   ensued,  and    a    reformed    liturgy    was    introduced. 
Mary  blade  a  violent  but  in^ifectual  efloit  to  force  the  cur- 
itviou    back   j  ; i cicn.t  channel.      A  «- 

milar  attempt,  though  the  »a  the  innov»- 
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tion   rather   of  political    than  pf   religious  sentiment,   cost 
Charles  I.  his  life,  and  caused  James  li.  to  lo*e  his  throne. 

Since  the  revolution,  public  opinion  has  been  gradually- 
taking  a  decisive  turn  in  favour  of  a  more  general  and  ex- 
tensive toleration  ;  and,  comparing  the  state  of  public  opi- 
nion in  the.  middle  of  the  sixteenth  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  ec- 
clesiastical reformation  were  more  wanted  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  than  it  now  is  in  that  of  George  III.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  public  opinion  demanded  the  purifica* 
tion  of  the  ceremonial  and  liturgy  of  the  church  from  some 
of  the  superstitions  of  popery;  in  the  present  reign,  does 
not  public  opinion  even  more  imperiously  require  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  church  should  be  separated  from  those  ab- 
surd and  mischievous  tenets,  which,  whether  they  be  the 
polluted  growth  of  ancient  popery,  or  of  modern  protestan- 
tism, are  the  disgrace  of  every  rational  establishment  ? 

The  church  of  England,  as  a  protestant  establishment, 
professes  to  venerate  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the 
scriptures,  and  to  make  them  the  only  rule  of  its  worship  and 
its  faith.  Did  the  church  of  England  adhere  to  this  profession 
no  one  would  have  reason  to  complain  ;  for  she  would  then 
bow  only  to  that  tribunal  which  all  sects  equally  revere. 
All  men  who  venerate  the  scriptures  as  a  rule  of  holiness, 
might  then  come  within  the  pale  of  the  establishment  ;  and 
religious  discord  might  be  absorbed  in  the  unity  of  peace. 
But  the  church  of  England  in  fact  pays,  no  more  exclusive 
deference  to  the  scriptures  than  the  church  of  Rome.  The 
church  of  Rome  raises  the  decrees  of  its  popes  to  a  level 
with  the  precepts  of  scripture  ;  and  does  not  the  church  of 
England  do  the  same  with  the  doctrines  of  its  reformers  ? 
The  church  of  Rome  does  not  allow  its  members  to  gainsay 
the  traditions  o\'  its  councils  ;  nor  does  the  church  of  Eng- 
land permitifcsministers  to  contravene  the  decisions  of  its  ar- 
ticles, however  opposite  they  may  be  te  reason  and  to  the 
scriptures. 

The  church  o\'  England  therefore  stands  as  r^uch  in  need 
of  a  reformation  at  this  day'  as  she  did  three  hundred  years 
ago.  Her  doctrine  is  indeed  more  below  the  general  stand* 
ard  of  biblical  knowledge  now,  than  it  was  then.  But  ought 
the  doctrines  of  that  church,  which  is  patronized  by  the 
state,  to  maintain  tenets  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  of  the  most  learned  and  enlightened  members  of  the 
community  ?  Where  a  government  supports  a  particular 
religion  ought  it  to  he  that  of  the  ignorant,  or  of  the  wise  ? 
Ought  it  to  be  debased  with  superstition  or  illumined  with 
knowledge?  Should  its  doctrines  tend  to  encourage   vice  or 
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virtue  r  T^ese  questions  may  be  easily  answered.  An  enlight- 
ened government  must  be  most  anxious  to  rule  over  an  enlight- 
ened people.  For  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  people  which 
is  the  greatest  ornament  and- the  best  support  to  such  a 
government.  A  virtuous  government  will  at  the  same  time 
omit  no  opportunity  of  advancing  the  moral  culture  of  its 
subjects. 

The  present  ecclesiastical  system  was  framed  in  a  period  of 
comparative  ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  passions  were,  at 
the  same  time,  heated  by  the  late  feuds  with  the  Romanists; 
the  scriptures  werelittleunderstOod,and  many  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  wereonly  a  compromise  between  opposite  inter- 
ests and  opinions.  It  seems  therefore  not  a  little  extraordi- 
nary that  such  a  system  should  have  remained  so  long  with 
only  a  few  trivial  alterations.  In  the  time  of  Tiliotson  such 
a  correction  of  the  liturgy  was  designed  as  would  have  ren- 
dered it  more  acceptable  to  the  dissenters  of  that  time,  and 
more  comprehensive  in  its  plan.  But  this  salutary  scheme 
was  defeated  by  the  intractable  bigotry  of  the  lower  house 
of  convocation,  many  of  whose  members  were  inflamed  not 
only  with  spiritual  intolerance,  but  with  Jacobitical  disaf- 
fection. Even  if  the  proposed  alterations  had  been  effect- 
ed, these  popish  protestants,  f  for  such  is  the  name  which 
Ley  seem  to  deserve,)  would  have  made  use  of  the  plea  to 
pretend  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  and  to  make  the, 
whole  kingdom  a  perturbed  scene  of  religious  and  political 
strife. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  the  cause  of  eccle- 
siastical reformation  was  favoured  by  the  court.  Jn  l6*8f>. 
king  William,  of  glorious  memory,  issued  a  commission  to 
ten  bishops  and  to  twenty  of  the  clergy  to  consider  of  such 
alterations  in  the  ceremonial  and  liturgy  of  the  church,  as 
wouid  tend  to  edification,  to  charity,  and  to  peace-  The 
commission  which  was  established  on  this  occasion  wasintro* 
duced  in  the  following  terms  : 

- 
f  Whereas,  the  particular  forms  of  divine   worship,  and  the  rites 

and  ceremonies  appointed  to  he  used  therein,  being  thing's  in  their 
own-nature  indifferent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged,"  it  is  but 
reasonable,  that  upon  weighty  and  important  considerations,  acenrd- 
ii>£  to  tnc  vmious  exigencies  of  times  and  occasions,  such  changes 
fcud-alteiaiion*  *  made  therein,  as  to  those  that  are  in  place 

and  authority,  should  from  time  to  time  seem  either  necessary  or 
expedient  ;  and  whereas  the  book  of  canons  is  fit  to  be  reviewed, 
anil  made  more  suitable  to  the  state  of  the  church  ;  and  whereas, 
there  are  defects  and  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  juris- 
dictions;, and  particularly  there  is  not  sufficient  provision  made-  for 
moving  of  scandalous  ministers,  and  for  the  reforming  of  man- 
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ners  neither  in  ministers  or  people.  And  whereas,  it  is  most  fit, 
that  there  should  be  a  strict  method  prescribed  for  the  examination 
of such  persons  as  desire  to  be  admitted  into  holy  orders,  both  as 
to  their  learning  and  manners:  \V>e,  therefore,  out  of  our  pious 
and  princeiy  care  fur  the  good  order  and  education,  and  unity  of 
the  $ harch  qf  England,  committed  to  our  charge  and  care,  and  for 
the  reconciling  as  much  as  is  possible  of  all  differences  among  our 
good  subjects,  and  to  take  away  all  occasions  of  the  like  for  the. 
future,  have  thought  fit  to  authorise  and  empower  you,  &c.  and 
an)'  nine  of  you,  whereof  three  to  be  bishops,  to  meet  from  time  to 
time,  ms  often  as  shall  be  needful,  and  to  prepare  such  alterations 
of  the  liturgy  and  canons,  and  such  proposals  for  the  reformation 
of  ecclesiastical  Ci^rts,  and  to  Consider  such  other  matters  as  in 
your  judgments  may  conduce  to  the  end  above  mentioned.' 

The  reformation  which  was  here  intended,  and  which  was 
frust  rated  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  lower  bouse  of  convoca* 
tioc,  particularly  by  the  envenomed  bitterness  of  the  pro* 
loeuLoi  Dr.  Jane,  wfio  embraced  this  opportunity  of  resent- 
ing the  refusal  of  the  bishopric  of  Exeter,  which  he  had  ve- 
ry modestly  solicited  the  prince  of  Orange  to  bestow. — But 
the  rejuwl,  as  Birch  says,  rendered  him  far  ever  after  a  se~ 
cret  eueitn;  .*:  the  court  and  to  the  revolution. — Thus  was  the 
public  good  sacrificed  to  disappointed  selfishness. 

The  following  is  the  aecount  which  Birch  gives  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  commissioners, 

'ThVy  applied  themselves,'  says  he,  *  closely  to  the  work  assigned, 
them  for  several  weeks.  They  had  before  ihem  ail  the  exceptions, 
which  either  the  puritans  before  the  war,  or  the  noHCOmfbr- 
lVkists  sijfrcV  the  reformation,  had  made  to  any  part  of  the  church, 
They  had  likewise  many  propositions  and  advices,  which  haa  been 
offered  at  several  times  by  many  of  our  bishops  and  divines  upon 
those  heads,,  of  which  Jbishop  Stillingfieet  had  made  a  great  coilec* 
pdt%  Matters  were  well,  considered,  and  freely  and  calmly  debated  ; 
■Aftd.alJ  was  .digested  i»»to  aa  mure  Correction  of  everything,  that 
seemed  liable  to  any  just  objection.-  They  began  with  reviewiug 
theliturgv  ;  and  first  they  examined  the  calendar,  in  which  in  the 
room  of  apocryphal  lessons,  they  ordered  certain  chapters  of  cano- 
nical scripture  to  be  read,  that  were  more  for  the  peopU's  edifica- 
tion. The  Athanasian  creed  being  disliked  by  many  persons  on 
account  of  the  damnatory  clausts,  it  was  to  the  minister's  choice  to 
nse  or  change  it  for  the  Apostles'  creed.  New  collects  were  drawn 
up  more  agreeable  to  the  epistles  and  gospels  for  the  whole  course  of 
the  year,  and  with  a  force  and  beauty  of  expression  capable  of -af- 
fecting and  raising  the  mind  in  the  strongest  manner.  The  •first 
draught  of  them  was  composed  by  Dr.  Patrick,  who  was  esteemed 
to,  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  composing  prayers.  Dr.  Burnet  ad- 
'ied  to  them  yet  farther  force  and  spirit.  Dr.  Stillingfieet  then  ex- 
amined every  word. in  them  *>ith  the  evactest  judgment  j  ana  V>U 
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A.'ilotson  gave  them,  the  last  hand  by  the  free  and  rr, asterly  touches 
o£  his  natural,  and  flowing  eloquence.  Dr.  Kidder,  who  was  well 
-  d  in,  the  Oriental  languages,  made  a  new  version  of  the  psalms 
conformable  to  the  original*  Dr.  Tennison  having  collected 
the  words  and  expressions  throughout  the  liturgy,  which  had  been 
excepted  against,  proposed  p tiers  ni  their  room  which  wt  re  more 
clear  and  plain,  and  »ess  liable  to  objection.  Other  things  were 
likewise  proposed,  which  were  left  to  be  determined  by  the  convo- 
cation ;  as  particularly,  that  the  cross  in  baptMn  might  be  either 
used  or  omitted  at  the  choice  df  tbe  parents;  und  that  a  noncon- 
formist minister  going  over  to  the  church  should  be  ordained  accord- 
ing to  the  pommon  form,  but  rather  conditionally,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  infants  are  baptised,  when  there  is  no  etidtnee  of  their  being 
baptised  before,  wish  the  addition  of  the  episcopal  benediction  as 
was  customary  in  the  autient  church,  when  clergymen  were  admit* 
Jed,  who  had  been  ordained  by  heretics  ;  of  which  manner  of  ardi* 
nation  Dr.  Bramhall,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  had  given  a  precedent 
wheu  he  received  some  Scuts  presbyters  into  the  church.' 

TiHbtson  who  at  this  time  was  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  wished 
that 

*  . 

1  instead  of  all  former  declarations  and  subscriptions  to  be  made  by 
ministers,  it  should  be  suiJirn-nt  for  them,  that  are  admitted  to  the 
exercise  of  their  ministry  in  the  church  of  England  to  subscribe 
one  general  declaration  and  promise  to  this  purpose,  viz.  that  they 
do  submit  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship  of  the  church  of 
England,  as  it  shall  be  established  by  law,  and  promise  to  teach 
and  practise  accordingly. ' 

But  the  fair  promise  of  an  ecclesiastical  reformation,  which 
was  exhibited  more  than  a  century  ago  has  never  since 
been  seriously  entertained  by  the  government,  nor  cherished 
by  the  great  body  of  the  clergy.  A  few  enlightened  religion- 
ists have  occasionally  appeared  who  have  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive the  plan,  and  in  1772,  U  was  supported  by  an  associa- 
tion of  very  respectable  individuals. — But  the  higher  powers 
were  evidently  averse  from  the  project. — They  seemed  to 
think  that  the  good  things  of  the  church,  which  t.ey  pos- 
sessed precluded  the  necessity  of  any  change.  The  same  sen- 
timent was  cherished  by  'he  Kcmamsts  previous  to  the  re- 
formation. M  iny  were  indisposed  to  engage  in  the  attempt 
from  indolence  ;  but  more  from  selfish  apprehension.  '  The 
of  any  doctrine  was  deemed  a  mailer  of  little  concern 
'•ompartd  w.ilh  the  lucre  of  long-established  error. 

Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  a  better  spirit  is  diffus- 
ed iti  tlie  present  tunes  ? — Are  men  become  less  worldly- 
minded  ?  Will  other  interests  yield  to  the  interest  of  truth? 
Is  not  any  project  of  ecclesiastical  reform  likely  to  experi- 
ence a  more  vigorous  resistance   now  than  it  did  in   J  772  r 
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The  violent  antipathy  which  has  since  the  year  1792  been 
engendered  among  a  certain  class  of  persons  against  every 
thing  that  wears  the  appearance  of  innovation, will  immediate- 
ly indispose  them  towards  any  plan  of  ecclesiastical  refor- 
mation however  wise  and  temperate  it  may  be. — -There  are 
bigots  enough  left  in  the  country  to  raise  the  cry  that  the 
church  is  in  danger.  The  men  who  patronize  the  scheme 
will  be  branded  as  irreligious  and  profane,  as  infidels  or  athe- 
ists,— This  is  the  sort  pfpraift  which  they  must  expect.  It 
is  the  homage  which  malice  pays  to  candour,  selfishness  to 
charity,  and  falsehood  to  truth. 

But  we  agree  with  Mr.  Wyvill  that  the  friends  of  reform 
ought  not  to  he  discouraged,  but  to  persevere  in  spite  of  every 
obstacle.  Truth  will  always  ultimately  dissipate  the  illusions 
of  error.  And  this  desirable  event  will  take  place  sooner  in 
proportion  as  its  advocates  are  more  strenuous  and  more 
firm. — But  the  only  present  benefit  which  the  petitioners 
(bi  a  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  liturgy,  &c.  can 
expect  to  obtain  is  that  good  winch  must  arise  from  the  in- 
tellectual conflict  which  the  discussion  will  produce. — This 
conflict  cannot  be  too  frequently  renewed.  The  force  of  er- 
ror must  experience  some  diminution  at  every  successive  at- 
tack ;   till  it  finally  falls  never  to  be  raised  again. 

In  the  time  of  king  William,  the  cause  of  religious  refor- 
mation, which  was  even  less  wanted  then  than  at  the  present 
period,  was  supported  by  the  most  erudite  and  enlightened 
part  of  the  bishops  and  the  clergy. — The  bench  of  bishops,  at 
that  time  contained  as  much  learning,  piety,  and  worth,  as 
have  ever  been  seen  united  in  the  hierarchy  of  this  country. 
Yet  of  these  men  the  majority,  who  constituted  the  bright- 
est patterns  both  of  erudition  and  of  virtue,  promoted  a  re- 
visiou  of  the  liturgy  and  a  salutary  change  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal constitution — It  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  bishops  and  clergy,  who  constituted  the  eccle- 
siastical commission  in  the  time  of  king  William,  in  order 
to  convince  the  reader  that  a  more  resplendent  blaze  of  in- 
tellectual and  of  moral  excellence  could  hardly  be  produced 
in  any  times. — The  commissioners  were 

1  Dr.  Thomas  Lamplugh,  Archbishop  of  York  ;  Dr.  Henry  Comp- 
ter), Bishop  of  London;  Dr.  Peter  Mew,  of  Winchester;  Dr.  Wil- 
rtrfm  Lloyd,  of  Sf.  Asaph;  Dr.  Thomas  Spratt,  of  Rochester  ;  Dr. 
Thomas  5>miVh,  of  Carlisle;  Dr.  Jonathan  Trelawny,  of  Exeter  ; 
Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  of  Salisbury  ;  Dr.  Humphrey  Humphreys,  of 
Bangor;  and  Dr.  Nicolas  Stratford,  of  Chester.  The  twenty,  di- 
vines were  Dr.  Edward  Stillingfieet,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  soon 
after  Bishop  of  Worcester;  Dr.  Simon  Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterbo- 
rough and  3<>on  atter  Bishop  of  Chichester  j- Dr.  JqhnTillotson,  Deau, 
of  Canterbury, and  soon  after  of  St.  Paul's;  Dr.Ricnard  Meggot,Dear.< 
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ofWincgester;  Dr.  John  Sharp,  Dean  of  Norwich;  Dr.  Richard  Kid- 
der, soon  after  made  Dean  of  Peterborough  ;  Dr.  Henry  Aldrich, 
Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford;  Dr.  William  Jane,  Regius-pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Canrlmdgjs  ;  Dr.  John  Mon- 
tagu, Master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  :  Dr.  John  Goodman, 
Archdeacon  of  Middlesex  ;  Dr.  William  Beverid^g,  Archdeacon 
of  Colchester;  Dr.  John  Batteley,  Archdeacon  oi  Canterbury  ;  Dr. 
"Charles  Alston,  Archdeacon  of  Essex  ;  Dr.  Tii  >mas  Tennison, 
Archdeacon  of  London;  Dr.  John  Scott,  Prebendaiy  of  St.  Paul's; 
Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  Prebendary  of  Gloucester;  Dr.  Robert  Grove, 
Prebendary  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  Dr.  John  Williams,  Prebendary  of 
St.  Paul's.' 

Such  were  the  men  who  were  appointed  to  the  important 
work  of  revising  the  liturgy  of  the  church,  and  of  improvingthe 
ecclesiastical  constitution.  Had  not  the  temperate  scheme 
which  they  had  conceived,  been  defeated  by  the  bigotry  of  a 
Jacobite  faction, they  would  have  left  their  descendants  little  to 
reform.  But  they  have  long  been  consigned  to  the  dust ;  andno 
succeeding  sovereign  of  these  realms  seems  to  have  cherished 
that  enlightened  desire  for  a  plan  of  ecclesiastical  comprehen- 
sion which  was  cherished  by  King  William. But  can  any  sove- 
reign do  himself  greater  honour  or  his  subjects  greater  good 
than  by  treading  in  his  steps,  and  by  endeavouring  to  infuse 
the  true  spirit  of  christian  charity  into  the  religious  system  of 
these  realms  ?  There  are, even  at  present,  several  bishops  on 
the  bench  who  would  no  doubt  willingly  concur  in  any  re- 
commendation of  his  majesty  to  divest  the  liturgy  of  that 
polemical  matter  which  instead  of  being  a  source  of  holiness, 
is  a  cause  of  strife. 

In  the  prayer  which   Christ   delivered  as  a  pattern    to  his 
followers,  we  have  the  perfect  model  of  a  devotional  address 
to  the  Almighty  Father  of  mankind.     It  constitutes,  indeed, 
not  the  abstract  ideal  but  the  sensible  reality  of  liturgic  per- 
fection,    it  shows  what  that  mode  of  adoration   ought  to  be 
in  which  the  mind  and  heart  join;  In  which  the  thoughts  are 
elevated    to   heaven  ;  the  bad  passions   hushed  to  rest;  and. 
the  kind  affections  awakened  into  life.     It  is  that  universality 
of  benevolence,  that  comprehensive  scheme  of  rational  piety 
which  renounces  all  speculative,    all  sectarian  distinctions  in 
the  worshippers  of  Gcw\,  which   is  inculcated  in  this  prayer, 
and  which  all  public  liturgies  ought  to  imitate.     A  national 
worship,  which  is  com  pounded  of  invidious  distinctions,  and 
which  seems  to  (tfifrtdfen  exclusive  encouragement  to  one  de- 
nomination of  worshippers,  is  not  only  a   national   disgrace, 
but  a  badge  of  impiety   and  intolerance.      It  is  a  mockery  to 
the  common  understanding  of  men  ;   hi  J  it    insults  the 
Deity  whom  it  professes  to  adore^ 
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Does  it  become   an  enlightened    government  to  say  triat 
God  shall    receive  only  one  species  of  offerings  ;  that  only 
thoscshall  worship  him  in  the  national  church  who  assent/ to 
certain  metaphysical  notions  of   his  attributes? — Is  not  God 
the  father,the  benefacior,and  the  friend  of  all  who  do  well,  not 
onlv  in  one  nation  but  in  every  nation  uuder  heaven  ?  Away 
then  with  that  devotional  jargon,  which  disgraces  a  part  of 
Ojir  otherwise  admirable  liturgy,and  which  talksof  the  God- 
head as  if  it  were  a  visible  or  comprehensible  essence,^  hich  ex- 
cludes from  the   national  sanctuary  not   only  hundreds  but 
.thousands,  who,   if  the  church  employed    a  more  scriptural 
and  more  sound  form  of  words,  would  enter  it  with  joy,  and 
would"  not  leave  it  without  a  proficiency  in  holiness.     These 
are   times   in  v  hich   it  behoves  the  lovers  of  virtue  and  of 
truth,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  open  their  minds  with- 
out disguise,   and  not  to  let  either  the  church  or  the  state  pe- 
rish for  want  of  sober  and  honest  admonition.     We  thinly  it 
do  small  honour  to  be  reckoned  among  those  who  have  spoken 
our  sentiments  on  this  subject  without  any  disingenuous  am- 
biguity or  hypocritical  disguise.  Though  we  are  warm  friends 
to  the  establish ment,  yet  our  partiality  is  not  such  as  to  ren* 
derus  blind  to  the  delects   of  the    system  which  we  revere. 
With  unfeigned  sorrow  we  lament  the  residue  of  popish  cor* 
ruptions,  which  are  still  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  ; 
and  he  is  an  enemy  both  to  the  church    and    to  Christianity 
who  will  contend  that  they  ought  not  to  be  done  away.  The 
interests  of  piety  and  of  knowledge  demand  the  sacrifice  of 
error  on  ll  e  altar  of  truth  ;  and  the  legislature  of  the  country 
will  be  wanting  in  its  duty  if  it  do  not  sanction  the  just,  the 
beneficent,  the  glorious  attempt.     Many  of   the  corruptions 
which  are  most   to  he  deplored  were  discerned  by  the  wis- 
est theojogues  in  the  days  of  King  William  ;  and  the  increase, 
of  biblical  knowledge  since  that  time,  has  furnished  more  nu- 
merous means  by  which  to   distinguish  the  truly  golden  ore 
from  the   base  alloy  which  impostors  have  mingled  with  the 
christian  doctrine. 

*  Wise  ami  good  men/  says  Mr.  Wyvill,  <  have  repeatedly  point- 
ed out  the  propriety  of  various  changes  and  omissions  in  our  litur- 
gy ;  and  have  expressed  their  wish,  that  subscription  to  a  multifa- 
rious system  of  metaphysical  doctrines  might  be  discontinued „{  and 
the  most  abundant  source  of  prevarication  might  be  intercepted,  by' 
the  substitution  of  a  plain  d^  duration  «f  Christian  faith,  in  the  very 
words  of  Scripture,  with  an  engagement  to  u^e  the  liturgy  of  our 
church  when  improved  by  the  alterations  alluded  to.  To  such 
men  as  bishops  Watson,  and  the  not  less  worthy  and  liberal  bi- ' 
shop  Bai  hurst,  and  to  their  mitred  brethren  who,  in  1772,  signifi- 
ed to  tho  episcopal  bench  their  readiness,  if-tneouraged  by  their  ap* 
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probation,  to  concur  with  the  reformers  at  that-  time— to  thost 
bishops  who  have  since  seen  reason  to  concur  wiih  them  in  some 
competent  degree*— the  important  trust  probably  would  be  commit- 
ted by  the  state,  to  propose  such  alterations  in  the  liturgy;  and 
such  a  mode,  not  of  altering  the  3<)  articles  of  religion,  but  the  sub- 
scription to  them,  as  in  an  easy  and  inoffensive  manner  would  re- 
move the  objections  of  many  excellent  Christians,  satisfy  the  scru- 
ples of  many  worthy  ministers,  and  still  effectually  prevent  the  in- 
trusion of  improper  persons  into  the  official  stations  of  our  church. 
Doubtless,  this  would  be  ably  and  wisely  done,  if  such  persons,  un- 
der due  authority,  should  undertake  the  task  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary correction  of  our  public  forms  of  religion.  And  where  would 
be  the  possible  danger  to  the  church,  if  in  this  regular  and  legal 
way,  improprieties  were  removed,  which  our  first  reformers  saw, 
but  were  unable  to  remove  ;  improprieties,  some  of  which  are  con- 
tradictory to  charity, as  well  as  common  sense  ;  some  are  the  errors, 
or  countenance  the  errors  of  popery  ;  and  some  afford,  by  their  ob- 
scure but  incautious  expression,*  sanction  to  those  gloomy  doctrines 
which  too  often  lead  their  wretched  votaries  to  the  extremity  of 
Janaticismjwith  all  its  concomitant  miseries  and  absurdities. 

*  Guided  by  such  men,  acting  with  moderation  aud  wisdom  on 
these  principles,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  legislature  would 
establish  improvements  in  cur  liturgy,  &e.  which  would  be  truly 
beneficial;  and  which  could  disgust  no  reasonable  churchman.  Our 
national  religion  would  then  be  free  from  blemishes  of  less  impor- 
tance, indeed,  than  those  which  were  removed  by  Cranmer  and 
Ridley;  but  which  are  become  more  visible  in  this  enlightened 
age :  and  possibly  not  less  offensive  to  many  excellent  Christians 
than  tran£ubsiantiation,  and  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  were 
to  them.  Many  difficulties  would  then  be  removed,  which  at  pie- 
sent  bar  the  approach  to  the  church,  disgust  free  inquirers,  and 
prevent  that  re-union  with  us,  which  is  the  earnest  wish  of  the  more 
rational  dissenters.  They  who  still  adhere  to  the  infallibility  of 
Rome,  who  still  retain  the  contradictions  of  transubstantiation,  as 
not  more  incredible,  not  less  warranted  by  the  just  construction  of 
scripture,  than  those  contradictions  in  the  creed  of  Athanasius, 
which  we  retain,  would  be  more  apt  to  be  converted  to  our  purer 
faith,  as  we  deem  it,  when  it  was  freed  from  this  obvious  inconsist- 
ence, and  brought  nearer  to  the  plain  and  simple  religion  of  the 
Gospel.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  wise  and  generous  Tillotson,  "that 
we  were  well  rid  of  that  creed;'*  and  every  churchman  has  reason 
tojoinhim.  With  respect  to  the  various  denominations  of  protec- 
tants, who  differ  little  from  our  church  on  any  of  the  more  momen- 
tous articles  of  religion,  if  they  were  no  longer  insulted  by  our  penal 
laws,  no  longer  disgusted  by  the  obstinate  retention  of  the  faults 
and  imperfections  of  our  religious  forms,  our  protestant  brethren 
would  more  readily  wave  their  minor  objections  to  bishops  and  to  a 
preconceived  form  of  prayer.' 

The  reform,  which  Mr.  Wyvill  would  recommend,  instead 
ef  endangering,  would  secure  the   permanence  ot\ the  esta- 
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blishment.     U  would  cause  no  confusion,  but  it  would  dis- 
sipate thejealousy  and  put  an  end   to  the  strife  of  sects.     It 
would   substitute   charity   for  intolerance,   and    powerfully^ 
encourage  christians  of  all  denominations  to   worship  God 
in  the  same  sanctuary,  in  the  spirit  of  amity  and  peace. 

JDr.  Paley  has  afforded  a  very  cogent  and  satisfactory 
refutation  of  most  of  the  popular  and  common-place  objec- 
tions which  are  urged  against  the  policy  and  the  usefulness 
of  any  alteration  in  the  liturgy  and  the  articles  of  the  esta- 
blishment, in  his  tract  entitled/^  Defence  of  the  Considera- 
tions on  the  Propriety  of  requiring  a  Subscription  to  Articles 
of  Faith,  &;c.'  This  work  of  Dr.  Paley  was  written  when 
bis  intellect  was  in  the  maturity  of  its  strength,  and  before 
any  untoward  circumstances  had  occurred  to  give  a  bias 
to  his  opinions.  It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  before  v?e 
close  this  article  to  produce  a  tew  of  his  observations,  which 
may  perhaps  conciliate  the  regard  of  certain  persons  who 
would  treat  our  opinions,  as  well  as  those  of  Mr.  Wyvill, 
with  neglect  and  scorn.  There  are  many  who  have  not 
strength  of  mind  to  judge  for  themselves,  or  to  draw  a  legi- 
timate conclusion  from  the  most  apparent  premises,  who 
are  ready  to  bend  with  obsequious  servility  to  the  real  or 
the  fancied  authority  of  a  fashionable  name. 

It  has  been  a  common  objection  that,  if  subscription  to 
articles  of  faith  were  removed,confusion  would  ensue;  that  the 
people  would  be  disturbed  with  conflicting  opinions,  and  that 
the  pulpits  instead  of  enlightening  the  congregation  would 
be  clouded  with  the  fume  of  polemical  hostility. 

c  Now/  says  Dr.  Paley,  i  that  distressing  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
corrupting  others;  that  keeping  out  of  churches  good  christians 
and  faithful  citizens ;  that  making  parties  in  the  state,  by  giving 
occasion  to  sects  and  separation  in  religion  ;  that  these  are  incon- 
veniences no  man  in  his  senses  will  deny.  The  question,  therefore, 
is,  what  advantage  do  you  find  in  the  opposite  scale  to  balance  these 
inconveniences?  The  simple  advantage  pretended  is,  that  you 
hereby  prevent  wrangling  and  contention  in  the  pulpit.  Now,  in 
the  first  place,  I  observe  that  allowing  this  evil  to  be  as  grievous  and 
as  certain  as  you  please,  the  most  that  can  be  necessary  for  the  pre- 
vention of  it  is,  to  enjoin  your  preachers  as  to  such  points,  silence 
and  neutrality.  In  the  next  place,  I  am  convinced  that  the  dan~ 
ger  is  greatly  magnified.  We  hear  little  of  these  points  at  present 
in  our  churches  and  public  teaching,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
leaving  them  at  large  would  elevate  them  into  more  importance,  or 
make  it  more  worth  men's  while  to  quarrel  about  them.  They 
would  sleep  in  the  same  grave  with  many  other  questions  of  equal 
importance  with  themselves,  or  sink  back  into  their  proper  place, 
into  topics  of  speculation,  or  matters  of  debate  from  the  press. 
Norn?  but  me  a  of  some  reflection  would  be  forward  to  engage  in 
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fettcH  subjects,  and  the  least  reft  ction  would  teach  a  mm  that 
preaching  is  not  the  proper  vehicle  of  controversy.  Even  at  pre- 
sent,'' says  our  author,  '?  we  speak  and  write  what  we  please  with 
impunity.*'  Aivl  where  is  the  mischief  ?  or  what  worse  could  en- 
sue if subscription  were  removed  ?  Nor  can  I  discover  any  thing  in 
the  disposition  of  the  petitioning  clergy  that  ne*td  alarm  our  appre- 
hensions. If  they  are.  impatient  under  the  yoke,  it  is  not  from  a 
desire  to  hold  forth  their  opinions  to  their  congregations,  but  that 
they  may  be  at  liberty  to  entertain  them  themselves  without  offance 
to  their  consciences,  or  ruin  to  their  fortunes.' 

Some  will  object  that  great  occasion  of  scandal  would  be 
given  by  separating  the  national  worship  from  those  tenets, 
\vhich  however  mysterious  or  absurd,  have  acquired  sanctity 
from  long  usage  and  gratify  the  prejudices  of  the  people. 
Dr.  Paley  well  remarks  that  there  was  much  greater  reason 
for  this  belief  at  the  time  of  the  reformation, 

6  as  the  Popish  ritual,  which  was  then  fallen  away,  had  a  fascination 
and  antiquity  which  ours  cannot  pretend  to.  Many  were  probably 
scandalized  at  parting  with  their  beads  and  their  mass- books,  that 
lived  afterwards  to  thank  those  that  taught  them  better  things.  Re- 
flection, we  hope,  in  some,  and  time  we  are  sure,  in  all,  will  recon- 
ci  e  men  to  alterations  established  in  reason.' 

Dr.  Paley  ridicules  the  affected  apprehension  of  the  stick* 
lers  for  the  old  muuipsimus  of  the  established  doctrines, 
that  any  alteration  would  occasion  turbulence  or  coinino* 
tions  in  the  state.  '  Is  not  the  whole  danger,'  says  the 
Doctor,  r  like  the  lion  of  the  slothful,  the  creature  of  our 
fears  and  the  excuse  of  our  indolence  r  Was  it  proposed  to 
make  articles  instead  of  removing  them  there  would  he  room 
for  the  objection.  But  it  is  obvious  that  subscription  to  th« 
thirty-nine  articles  might  be  altered  or  withdrawn  upon  ge- 
neral principles  of  justice  and  expediency,  without  reviving 
one  religious  controversy,  or  calling  into  dispute  a  single 
proposition  they  contained.  VVfip  should  excite  disturban- 
ces? Those,  who  are  relieved,  will  not;  and  unless  sub- 
scription were  like  a  tax,  which  being  taken  from  one,  must 
be  laid  with  additional  weight  upon  another,  is  it  probable 
that  any  will  complain  that  they  are  oppressed  because  their 
brethren  were  relieved  .?J 

4  Let  the  church  pare  down  her  excrescences  ; — let  her  discharge 
from  her  liturgy  controversies  unconnected  with  devotion;  let  her 
try  what  may  be  done  for  all  sides  by  worshipping  God,  in  that  gene- 
rality of  expression  in  which  he  himself  has  Kit  some  points;  let 
her  dismiss  many  of  her  articles  :  and  convert  those  which  she  re- 
tains into  terms  of  peace  :  let  her  recal  the  terrors  she  has  suspend- 
ed over  freedom  of  inquiry  ;  let  the  toleration  she  allows  to  difieR- 
Cbit.  Rev.  Vol.  l(j.    March,  180y.  X 
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tersbe  made  absolute  ;  let  her  invite  men  to  search  the  scripture?, 
let  her  governors  encourage  the  studious  and  learned  of  ali  persua-, 
sions  ; — Let  her  do  this, — and  she  will  be  secure  of  the  thanks  of 
her  own  clergy,  and  what  is  more  oftheir  sincerity.  A  greatercon- 
sent  may  grow  out  of  inquiry  than  many  at  present  are  aware  of ;  and 
the  few,  who  after  all,  shall  think  it  necessary  to  recede  from  our 
communion,  will^icknowledge  the  necessity  to  be  inevitable  ;  will 
respect  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the  established  church,  and 
live  in  peace  with  all  its  members.' 
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XVIII.  Description  of  an  Apparatus  for  the  Jnalysis  of 
the  compound  inflammable  Gusts  by  slow  Combustion  ;  with 
Experiments  on  the  Gas  from  Coaly  explaining  its  Applica- 
tion, By  William  llenru,  M.D.  Pice  Pres.  of  the  Lit.  and 
Phil.  Society,  and  Physician  to  the  Infirmary  at  Munches- 
ter.  Communicated  by  II,  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  It.  S. — Dr. 
Henry  modestly  prefaces  his  paper  by  observing  that 
the  object  of  his  experiments  is  more  to  remove  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  have  impeded  a  just  analysis  of  the  aeriform 
compounds  cf  hydrogen  and  carbon,  than  to  acquire  such 
facts,  as  may  enable  the  chemical  philosopher  to  decide  the 
controverted  question  respecting  their  composition. 

Vegetable  compounds  submitted  to  distillation  at  a  tem- 
perature not  below  that  of  ignition,  yield  a  variety  of  pro- 
ducts, hut  principally  carbureted  hydrogen  gas,  or  super  car<* 
bureted  hydrogen,  mere  commonly  called  olefiant  gas.  The 
uniform  fluids  thus  generated,  are  found  to  possess  almost 
every  degree  of  specific  gravity,  and  to  yield,  by  combustion, 
extremely  different  results  according  to  the  temperature  at 
which  they  have  been  formed,  the  stage  of  the  process  at 
which  they  have  been  separated,  and  other  modifying  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  analysis  of  these  gases  has  hitherto  been  attempted 
by  simple  inflammation,  performed  by  the  electric  spark 
with  a  known. portion  of  oxygen.  The  first  diminution  is 
from  the  condensation  of  the  hydrogen;  another  is,  made 
by  absorbing  the  carbonic  acid  by  potash  ;  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  unconsumed  may  be  determined  by  eudiometrical 
tests.  Such  are  the  elements  from  which  liie  calculation  is 
formed.  But  Dr.  Henry  observes  that  in  this  estimate  it  is 
assumed  that  all  the  carbon  is  completely  acidified  ;  and 
moreover,  that  no  part  of  it  existed  previously  in  the  state  of 
carboqic  oxide  ;  neither  of  which  may  be  true.     He  further 
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observes,  that  lie  lias  ftund  that  the  products  of  the  com- 
bustion of  the  same  gas  varied  considerably  in  different  ex- 
periments, and  i hat  the  carbon  was  not  fully  oxygenized,  in 
consequence  of  the  precipitation  of  charcoal  in  the  act  of 
detonation.  The  quantities  also,  which  can  be  submitted 
in  this  way  to  experiment,  are  very  minute;  and  there  is 
considerable  danger  of  bursting  the  glass  tubes  from  the 
violence  of  the  inflammation.  To  remedy  these  defects  Dr. 
Henry  has  invented  the  very  ingenious  apparatus  described 
in  this  paper.  The  principle  of  it  is  very  simple;  but  a 
complete  idea  of  all  its  parts  can  only  be  acquired  by  aid  of 
the  plaie,  which  accompanies  the  Doctor's  description. 

The  gas  to  be  examined  is  contained  in  a  cylindrical 
vessel  open  at  bottom,  and  furnished  at  the  top  with  a  bent 
tube.  The  vessel  is  placed  in  another  which  has  some  water 
at  its  bottom,  and  by  a  stream  of  water  being  let  into  the 
second  vessel,  the  gas  is  forced,  pretty  uniformly  upwards, 
through  the  bent  tube.  This  conveys  it  into  another  cy- 
linder, containing  oxygen  gas  placed  in  the  water  of  a 
pneumatic  cistern. The  top  of  the  bent  tube  is  furnished  with 
a  metallic  burner,  and  a  wire  of  communication  connects 
it  to  the  earth.  A  metallic  rod  furnished  with  a  copper 
bell  passes  through  the  vessel  of  oxygen  gas,  is  contiguous 
at  one  extremity  to  the  metallic  burner,  and  at  the  other 
communicates  with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine.  When  the  sparks  are  passing  briskly,  the  stream 
of  gas  to  be  burnt  is  let  in,  and  the  process  continued  as  long 
as  is  thought  right:  and  afterwards  the  products  are  exa- 
mined by  the  usual  means  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

One  defect  in  this  process  Dr.  H.  acknowledges  to  be 
that  part  of  the  gas  escapes  inflammation.  If  this  cannot 
be  wholly  avoided,  its  quantity  at  least  may  be  diminished 
by  admitting  the  stream  of  gas  very  slowly  at  first;  and  by 
stopping  the  process  when  the  carbonic  acid  accumulates  so  * 
much  as  to  diminish  sensibly  the  inflaming  power  of  the 
oxygen.  A  second  imperfection  is,  that  the  water  absorbs 
some  carbonic  acid.  But  Dr.  H.  thinks  that  the  quantity  is 
so  small,  that  it  may  be  disregarded, 

Dr.  Henry  relates  the  actual  results  of  the  inflammation 
of  hydrogen  gas,  and  olefiant  gas;  and  having  satisfied 
himself  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  ap- 
paratus, he  proceeded  to  the  combustion  of  the  gases  from 
a  variety  of  vegetable  substances,  and  especially  from  those 
which  it  seemed  probable  might  become  economical  sources 
of  light.     Of  these  he  has  observed, 

'  The  inflammability  of    the  compound   gnbes,  and  their   fitness 

X  a 
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for  the  purpose  of  .affording  light,  are  directly  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  required  for  their  saturation.  The  defiant  gas 
therefore  burns  with  the  greatest  brilliancy  ;  carbureted  hydrogen 
gas,  though  inferior,  affords  a  dense  and  compact  flame;  but  the 
carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  gas  are  entirely  unfit  to  be  employed 
as  the  means  of  artificial  illumination/ 

Numerous  observations  on  the  products  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  different  kinds  of  coal  (tables  of  which  are  given  in 
this  memoir)  have  suggested  some  general  remarks. 

'  1.  The  ojefiant  gas  is  a  very  sparing  product  of  the  distilla- 
tion of  pit-coal;  being  found  only  in  the  first  portions,  of 
which  it  does  not  compose  five  per  cent.  But  both  the.  quantity 
of  this  gas,  and  of  all  the  aeriform  products  of  coal,  are  very  much 
influenced  by  th«  temperature  employed. 

*  2.  Sulphureted  Indrogen  gas  is  also  most  abundantly  produced 
at  the  early  stages  of  distillation.  Its  proportion  varies  from  one  to 
five  per  cent  ;  and  towards  the  end  it  disappears  entirely.  A  part  of 
this  gas  unites  with  ammonia,  which  is  formed  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  compound  (sulphuret  of  ammonia)  is  found  among  the 
condensed  products. 

6  3.  Carbonic  acid  gas  appears  only  in  an  early  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess, und  in  small  proportion,  never  amounting  to  five  per  cent.  A 
part  of  this  gas  unites  also  with  ammonia. 

4  4.  The  gas  trom  coal  undergoes  a  general  diminution  of  specific 
gravity  and  combustibility,  from  the  commencement  to  the  close 
of  the  process.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  coal  gas  appears  to  af- 
ford a  me  a sure  of  its  fitness  for  illumination,  sufficiently  accurate 
for  practical  uses  ;  but  docs  not  bear  an  exact  correspondence  to 
the  chemical  properties  of  the  gas  as  ascertained  by  combustion. 

4  o.  The  aeriform  product  of  coal  does  n/»t  precisely  answer  to 
the  characters  of  any  one  of  the  combustible  gases,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  The  first  product,  however,  of  the  distillation  of 
common  pit-coal,  after  being  washed  wiih  potash,  approaches  very 
nearly  in  its  properties  to  carbonated  hydrogen  gas.  The  ga<-es, 
which  surpass  this  in  gravity  are  mixtures  of  carbureted  hydrogen 
with  olefiant  gas,  and  perhaps  asmaii  proportion  of  carbonic  oxide. 
The  lighter  gases,  in  addition  to  carbureted  hydrogen,  probably  con- 
tain a  variable  proportion  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
carbonic  oxide. 

'6.  The  most  important  difference  among  the  varieties  of  coal 
connected  with  their  application  as  sources  of  light  consists  in  the 
quantity  of  sulphureted  oxygen  gas,  which  is  mixed  with  their  aeri- 
form products  ;  and  it  unfortunately  happens  tint  the  coal,  other- 
wise best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  generally  yiyhis  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  this  offensive  gas.  The  only  effectual  method  of  purify- 
ing the  coal  gas  from  sulphureted  hydrogen,  on  the  large  scale 
of  manufacture,  will  probably  be  found,  to  consist;  in  agitatron  with 
quick  lime  £nd  water,  comprising  a  mixture  of  the  consistence  of 
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(ream.     Simple  washing  with  water  by  no  means  effects  the  complete 
separation.' 

XIX.  An  Account  of  some  Peculiarities  in  the  Anatomical 
Structure  of  the  Wombat,  with  Observations  on  the  Female 
Organs  of  Generation.  By  Everard  Home,  Esq.  F.R.$*~~ 
This  is  a  curious  and  interesting  paper.  The  habitudes  of 
the  wombat  are  thus  described. 

'  It  burrowed  in  the  ground  whenever  it  had  an  opportunity, 
and  covered  itself  in  the  earth  with  surprizing  quickness.  It  was 
quiet  during  the  clay,  but  constantly  in  motion  in  the  night  :  was 
very  sensible  to  the  cold  ;  ate  all  kinds  of  vegetables  ;  but  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  new  hay,  which  it  ate  by  the  stalk,  taking  it  into 
its  mouth  like  a  beaver,  by  small  bits  at  a  time.  It  was  not  want- 
ing in  intelligence,  and  appeared  attached  to  those,  to  whom  it  was 
accustomed  and  who  were  kind  to  it.  When  it  saw  them,  it  would 
put  up  its  fore  paws  upon  the  knee,  and  when  taken  up  would  sleep 
in  the  lap.  It  allowed  children  to  pull  and  carry  it  about,  and 
when  it  bit  them  it  did  not  appear  to  do  it  in  anger  or  with  violence. 
Ii  appeared  lo  have  arrived  at  its  full  growth,  weighed  about  twenty 
pounds,  and  was  about  two  feet  two  inches  long.' 

The  koala  is  another  species  of  the  wombat,  partaking 
of  its  peculiarities.  Mr.  Home  gives  us  a  concise  description 
of  this  animal,  and  of  its  mode  of  life. 

One  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  structure  of  its  hind 
legs,  in  which  it  differs  in  many  respects  from  that  of  all 
other  animals  except  the  koala.  There  is  a  gtrong  muscle 
passing  from  the  fibula  to  the  tibia,  throughout  their  whole 
length.  When  it  contracts,  it  pulls  the  fibula  forwards,  and 
produces  a  degree  of  rotation  on  the  tibia,  which  turns  the 
toes  inwards.  The  muscle  of  the  leg  corresponding  to  the 
biceps  flexor  of  the  human  subject  is  the  antagonist  to  this 
muscle,  bringing  the  toes  back  to  a  straight  line. 

The  use  of  this  muscle  appears  to  be  to  throw  back  the 
earth  while  the  animal  is  burrowing.  But  there  is  nothing 
nl  all  similar  to  it  in  the  hind  legs  of  the  mole  or  other  bur- 
rowing animals. 

The  description  of  the  female  organs  was  drawn  up  at 
New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  Bell,  an  ingenious  anatomist, 
of  whom  science  was  deprived  shortly  after  by  death.  The 
uterus  is  double,  with  one  common  neck  half  an  inch  long, 
two  lateral  canals  rise  from  the  common  neck  on  its  posteri- 
or surface;  they  are  about  two  inches  long,  having  a  se- 
.mi-cireuiar  course,  and  terminated  obliquely  in  the  vagina. 
The  uteri  in  the  animals  which  were  dissected,  each  contain, 
ed  an  embryo  ;  those  orifices  were  filled  up  with  a  gelatin- 
ous matter,  which  lined  also  the  coats  of  the  uterus.  Catting 
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through  this  jelly  there  issued  a  quantity  of  thin  pellucid 
fluid,  accompanied  by  the  embryo  wrapped  up  in  very  fine 
membranes.  The  membranes  did  not  appear  at  all  connect- 
ed by  vessels,  either  to  the  uterus  or  the  gelatinous  matter. 

From  this  description  Mr.  Home  conceives  these  animals 
to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  opossum  and  the  kan- 
garoo. In  this  instance  and  in  that  of  the  kangaroo,  (ac- 
cording to  some  observations  contained  in  a  former  paper  of 
Mr.  Home's)  there  was  no  connection  between  the  foetus 
and  the  coats  of  the  uterus.  The  foetus  is  therefore  nourish- 
ed without  a  placenta ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
gelatinous  matter  is  destined  to  this  purpose.  Mr.  Home 
thinks  that  the  use  of  the  lateral  canals  is  to  form  this  jelly, 
and  to  deposit  it  in  the  uterus:  the  reasons  on  which  this 
opinion  is  founded  appear  satisfactory. 

The  stomach  of  the  wombat  has  a  glandular  structure  on 
the  small  curvature  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  beaver. 
A  plate  is  given  of  it,  inverted  immediately  after  d^ath,  and 
distended  with  air. 

XX.  On  the  Origin  and  Office  of  the  Alburnum  of  Trees. 
In  a  Letter  from  T.A.  Knight ,  Esq.  F.RS.  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart,  K.B.  F.R,S. — Two  hypotheses  only,  says  Mr. 
Knight,  appear  in  any  degree  adequate  to  account  for  the 
force  by  which  the  sap  ascends.  It  is  either  propelled  up- 
wards by  a  contraction  of  the  tubes  which  receive  it,  or  the 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  cellular  or  laminated  sub- 
stance, which  expands  and  contracts  with  change  of  tem- 
perature after  the  treehas ceased  tolive, might  produce  simi- 
lar effects  by  occasioning  nearly  a  similar  motion,  and  com- 
pression of  the  tubes. The  Just  of  these  hypotheses  was  former- 
ly adopted  by  Mr.  Knight.  But  some  recent  facts  have  shown 
him  that  neither  is  tenable. 

He  first  ascertained  by  the  help  of  coloured  infusions  that 
the  tubes  which  descended  from  the  annual  shoots  of  young 
trees,  were  at  their  bases  confined  to  that  side  of  the  stem 
from  which  they  sprang,  and  to  the  external  annual  layer 
of  the  wood.  All  these  tubes  then  were  got  through  by  deep 
incisions  :  notwithstanding  which,  the  sap  passed  --into  the 
annual  shoots  in  the  succeeding  spring,  all  of  which  lived, 
and  some  grew  with  considerable  vigour.  Again,  the  leaves 
of  trees,  it  is  agreed,  perspire  most  in  summer;  at  which 
lime  therefore  much  sap  must  ascend  ;  but  at  this  period  the 
tubes  of  the  alburnum  appear  dry,  or  to  contain  air  only.  \i 
is  probable  then  that  the  sap  does  not  rise  at  all  through  the 
tubes  of  the  alburnum,  and  that  those  tubes  serve  for  some 
other  function.  * 

.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  sap  passes  through  the  cellu- 
lar substance  ;  and  by  putting  branches  of  trees  into  colour- 
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?d  infusions,  which  had  their  cut  ends  perfectly  closed,  but 
some  of  their  bark  taken  off,  Mr.  Knight  found  the  infu- 
sion to  have  insinuated  itself  between  the  alburnous  tubes, 
in  many  instances  apparently  through  the  cellular  sub- 
stance. 

In  the  spring, incisions  were  made  into  the  alburnum  of 
the  sycamore,  near  the  root  ;  the  sap  flowed  abundantly 
both  from  the  upper  and  lower  side  of  the  incision.  But 
from  similar  incisions  at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet  from 
the  ground,  not  the'least  moisture  flowed.  Mr.  Knight  in- 
fers therefore  that  the  sap  must  have  been  raised  by  some 
other  agent  than  the  alburnous  tubes,  and  have  been  by 
some  means  thrown  into  the  tubes  above  the  incision. 

Mr.  K  light  concludes  from  hence  that  the  sap  ascends 
through  the  cellular  substance.  He  supposes  it  to  have  a 
power  of  expansion  and  contraction  ;  and  to  be  so  organised 
as  to  permit  the  sap  to  escape  more  easily  upwards  from  one 
cell  to  another,  than  in  any  other  direction.  In  consequence 
if  will  be  readily  impelled  to  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
es. Much  of  the  sap,  he  adds,  will  probably  be  accumu- 
lated in  the  alburnum  in  spring  ;  when  the  powers  of  vege- 
table life  are  most  active,  and  the  leaves  have  not  begun 
to  transpire.  The  cellular  substance  may  irjen  discharge 
some  of  its  contents  into  the  alburnous  tubes,  from  which  it 
will  flow  if  the  tubes  be  divided,  and  the  tree  will  be  said  to 
bleed.  But  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  unfolded,  and  begin 
to  execute  their  office,  the  sap  will  be  drawn  from  its  reser- 
voirs, and  the  tree  will  cease  to  bleed,  if  wounded. 

Upon  this  theory  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  with  regard 
to  the  actual  force  which  propels  the  sap,  we  are  still,  for 
any  thing  which  is  here  observed,  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever. 

X  XI.  Eclipses  of  the  Satellites  of  Jupiter,  observed  by 
John  Goidingham,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  under  his  superintend' 
unce  at  Madras,  in  the  East  Indies. — Mr.  Goidingham  has 
prefixed  to  his  tables  some  remarks  on  the  sources  of  uncer- 
tainty, to  which  these  observations  are  subject,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  in  determining  correct  differences  of 
longitude,  by  comparing  the  times  of  observation  with  those 
in  the  tables.  For  a  proper  observation  the  air  should  be 
clear ;  the  planet  of  a  proper  elevation  ;  neither  moonlight 
nor  twilight  ;  and  the  satellite  not  near  the  body  of  the  pla- 
net* Even  under  all  these  favourable  circumstances  a  dif- 
ference in  the  goodness  of  the  telescope  will  cause  a  differ,, 
ence  in  the  time  of*  observation. 

J  At  .Madras,'  says  Mr.  G.  *  we  had  two  telescopes  in  use,  con- 
itructeAl  at  tUe  same  time,  in  appearance  precisely  alike,  and  in- 
tended by  Dollond  to  have  been  so  in  all  respects  j    vet  on  repeated 
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trials,  one  was  found  to  have  a  decided  advantage  of  several  second* 
over  the  other,  showing  the  emersions  sooner,  and  the  immersion* 
later  by  that  quantity.' 

Mr.  Goldingham's  tables  abundantly  confirm  the  justnesi 
of  these  remarks.  The  longitude  of  Madrass,  by  numerous 
observations  is  5h  <1\'  14",  or  80°  18'  SO"  east  of  Greenwich. 
Every  observation  almost  in  the  first  table  varies  from 
this  by  one  or  two  minutes  of  time  or  more. 

XXIII.  EUciro- Chemical   Researches,   on  the  Decomposi- 
tion of  the  Earths ;  Kith,  Observations  on  the  Metals  obtained 
from   the  alkaline    Earths,  and   t.rt  the   Amalgam  procured 
from  Ammonia.     Bu  Humphry  Davy,  Esq.  Sec.  R.S.  M.R. 
I. A. — In  his  celebrated  Jiukenan  lecture  i\ir.  Davy    hinted 
at  his  having  obtained  a  metallic  basis  of  barytes,  similar   to 
the  bases  of   potash  and  soda.     Many  difficulties,  however, 
have  occurred  in  the  way  of  obtaining  complete  evidence  on 
the  decomposition  of  the   earths;  and  Mr.   Davy  acknow- 
ledges that  atpresent  he  brings  forward  the  investigation  in 
a  state  of  imperfection  ;  preferring  theimputation  of  having 
published  unfinished   labours,  to    that  of  having  concealed 
facts,   which   may   tend  to   assist   the  progress  of  chemical 
knowledge. 

Simple  electrisation  appears  to  decompose  the  alkaline 
earths,  like  the  fixed  alkalies;  but  the  effect  was  so  indis- 
tinct, and  the  complicated  circumstances  required  for  it; 
were  such,  that  it  caused  a  necessity  to  form  other  plans  of 
operation. 

Many  other  artifices  were  therefore  employed;  but  in 
some  cases  the  resulis  were  indistinct  ;  in  others  the  quanti- 
ties produced  were  too  minute  for  a  satisfactory  examination, 
or  the  heat  generated  was  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  pro- 
ducts immediately  upon  their  evolution. 

'  Whilst  I  was  engaged  in  these  expeiiments,'  adds  Mr,  Davy,  *  in 
the  beginning  of  June,  I  received  a  letter  from  Professor  Berzelius 
of  Stockholm,  in  which  he  informed  me,  that  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Pontiw,  he  had  succeeded  in  decomposing  barytes  and  iime  by 
negatively  electrifying  mercury  in  contact  with  them,  and  that  in 
this  way  he  had  obtained  umalgams  of  the  metals  of  these  earths. 

*  I  immediately  repeated  these  operations  with  perfect  success  ; 
a  globule  of  mercury,  electrified  by  the  power  of  500,  weakly 
charged,  was  made  to  act  upon  a  surface  of  slightly  moistened  ba- 
rytes, fixed  upon  a  plate  of  platina.  The  mercury  gradually  became 
less  fluid,  and  alter  a  few  minutes  was  found  covered  with  a  white 
film  of  barytes  ;  uv.d  whew  the  amalgam  was  thrown  into  water,  hy- 
drogen was  disengaged,  the  mercury  remained  free*  and  a  solution 
of  barytes  was  formed. 

'  The  result  with  l;me,  as  these  gentlemen  had  sUted,  was  pre- 
cisely, analogous/ 

From  sironliles  a   similar   and  speedy  result  was  obtained 
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To  piocure  an  amalgam  from  magnesia  the  process  must  be 
longer  continued,  and  the  earth  kept  constantly  moist.  If 
sulphate  of  magnesia  be  used,  instead  of  the  pure  earth,  the 
amalgam  is  much  sooner  obtained.  These  amalgams  ei- 
ther in  the  air  or  under,  water  are  decomposed  ;  the  earths 
are  re-produced  and  the  mercury  revived. 

To  separate  the  metallic  bases  from  the  amalgam  has  been 
attended  with  much  difficulty,  and  Mr.  Davy  is  uncertaia 
whether  he  has  as  yet  perfectly  succeeded.     He  says 

*  In  the  best  result  that  I  have  obtained  from  the  distillation  of 
the  amalgam  of  barytes,  the  residuum  appeared  as  a  white  metal 
of  the  colour  ol  silver.  It  was  fixed  at  all' common  temperatures, 
but  became  fluid  at  a  heat  below  redness,  and  did  hot  rise  in  vapour 
when  heated  to  redness  in  a  tube  of  plate  glass,  but  acted  violently 
upon  the  glass,  producing  a  black  mass,  which  seemed  to  contain 
barytes,  and  a  fixed  alkaline  basis  in  the  iirsc  degree  of  oxygena- 
tion.' 

It  sinks  rapidly  in  water,  and  even  in  sulphuric  acid, 
though  surrounded  by  globule?  of  hydrogen,  of  two  or  three 
times  its  volume:  it  probably  therefore  is  four  or  five  times 
as  heavy  as  water.  It  flattened  by  pressure,  with  the  aid  of 
a  considerable  force.  In  the  air  it  is  changed  into  barytes, 
a»id  underwater  with  greatheat,  and  iheevolution  ofhydro- 

The  habits  of  the  metal  from  strontites  are  analogous  to 
those  of  the  base  of  barytes.  That  from  lime  has  not  hither- 
to been  successfully  separated.  That  from  magnesia  acts 
upon  the  glass,  before  the  mercury  is  driven  off.  It  seems, 
however,  very  similar  to   those  which  have  been  examined. 

As  the  bases  of  the  fixed  alkalies  have  been  denominated 
potassium  and  sodium,  Mr.  Davy  proposes  to  call  the  bases 
of  the  alkaline  earths,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nium.  Magnesium  (which  would  be  more  appropriate)  has 
been  already  applied  by  Bergmann  to  metallic  manganese. 
-But  why  may  nut  this  be  changed  into  manpmesium  ? 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  concerning  the  other  earths, alu- 
mine,  silex,  zircone,  and  glucine,  have  been  less  satisfactory. 
In  operating  upon  silex,  according  to  his  original  method, 
(viz.  filling  two  gold  cones  with  distilled  water,  in  one  of 
which  some  sdex  was  put)  an  acid  appeared  in  the  one  cone 
and  an  alkali  in  the  other.  But  the  acid  proved  to  be  the 
nitric,  produced  as  in  other  electrical  experiments  of  a  simi- 
lar nature;  and  the  alkali  proved  an  accidental  ingredient 
of  the  silex.  The  powers  of  electro-chemical  analysis  are 
continually  demonstrating  the  .imperfections  of  the  common 
chemical  methods  of  separating  bodies  from  each  other.  By 
operating  upon  a  mixture  of  silex  and  potash,  andofalu- 
»ine  and  potash,  brilliant  metallic  scales  appeared  ;  and  in 
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each  case  there  seemed  an  alloy  to  be  formed  of  potassium 
and  the  base  of  silex  or  alumine  ;  but  in  each  case  it  was  su- 
perficial, becoming  white  and  alkaline  as  soon  as  it  was  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  From  the  general  tenor  of  these  and  many 
other  experiments  Mr.  Davy  says  that, 

'  There  seems  very  great  reason  to  conclude  that  alumine,  zir- 
cone,  glucine,  and  silex  are,  like  ihe  alkaline  earths,  metallic  ox- 
ides, for  on  no  other  supposition  is  it  easy  to  explain  the  phenome- 
na that  have  been  detailed.  The  evidences  of  composition  and  de- 
composition are  not,  however,  of  the  same  strict  nature  as  those  that 
belong  to  the  fixed  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths  ;  for  it  is  possible,  that 
in  the  experiments  in  which  the  silex,  alumine, and  zircone  appeared 
to  separate  during  the  oxidatiou  of  potassium  and  sodium,  their 
bases  might  not  actually  have  been  in  combination  with  them,  but 
the  earths  themselves,  in  union  with  the  metals  of  the  alkalies,  or  in 
mere  mechanical  mixtures/ 

Mr.  Davy's  opinion  that  ammonia  is  an  oxide  with  a  bi- 
nary basis, has  received  a  strong  confirmation  from  a  beautiful 
experiment  first  performed  by  professor  Berzelius  and  Dr.. 
Pontin.  They  electrified  mercury  negatively,  in  the  vof- 
taic  circuit,  in  contact  with  solution  of  ammonia.  Under 
this  agency,  the  mercury  gradually  increases  in  volume,  and 
when  expanded  to  lour  or  five  limes  its  former  dimensions, 
becomes  a  soft  solid. 

The  compound  by  exposure  to  the  air  reproduces  ammo- 
nia and  quicksilver,  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  ;  in 
water  ammonia  and  quicksilver  are  likewise  reproduced,  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  The  Swedish  chemists  from 
these  facts  considered  the  new  product  to  be  an  amalgam 
of  mercury  and  the  metallic  basis  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Davy  has  effected  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  by 
means  still  more  simple.  A  globule  of  mercury  was  put  in- 
to a  cavity  made  in  a  piece  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  car- 
bonate of  ammonia.  It  was  placed  on  a  plate  of  platina, 
which  was  made  positive  in  the  circuit  of  a  large  battery; 
and  the  mercury  was  made  negative.  A  strong  effervescence 
with  much  heat  immediately  took  place  ;  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  globule  had  enlarged  to  five  times  its  former  dimen- 
sions, and  bad  the  appearance  of  an  amalgam  of  zinc.  When 
the  connection  was  broken  off,  its  crystallizations  rapidly  dis- 
appeared, emitting  ammoniacal  fumes  and  reproducing 
quicksilver. 

An  amalgam,  but  not  so  simple  in  its  composition,  may  be 
formed  without  the  aid  of  electricity.  When  mercury,, 
united  to  a  small  quantity  of  potassium,  sodium,  barium  or 
calcium,  is  made  to  act  upon  moistened  muriate  of  ammonia," 
the  amalgam  rapidly  increased  to  six  or  seven  times  its  vo- 
lume, and  the  compound  seemed   to  contain  more  amino- 
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hiacal  basis  than  that  procured  by  electricity.  But  this 
matter  is,  of  course,  a  triple  compound. 

Mr.  Davy  has  not  been  able  to  preserve  this  amalgam  or 
to  separate  the  ammoniacal  basi?  from  the  mercury.  The 
moisture  adherent  to  it  is  sufficient  for  its  decomposition. 
The  quantity  of  ammoniacal  basis  contained  in  it  is  exceed- 
ingly minute.  When  the  amalgam  is  thrown  into  water,  the 
quantity  of  hydrogen  evolved  is  not  above  half  its  bulk.  It 
does  not  contain  in  sixty  grains  of  mercury  more  -r~$  part  of 
a  graii)  of  ammoniacal  basis.  The  quantity  of  water  neces- 
sary to  revive  it  is  hardly  appreciable. 

Mr. Davy  concludes  his  important  and  interesting  me- 
moir with  some  considerations  of  general  theory,  connected 
with  the  metallization  of  the  alkalies  and  earths, 

1  The  more.' he  observes, 'the  properties  of  the  amalgam  obtained 
from  ammonia  are  considered,  the  more  extraordinary  do  they  ap- 
pear. 

*■  Mercury  by  combination  with  about  tztooo  Part  of  its, weight 
of  new  matter,  is  rendered  a  solid,  yet  has  its  specific  gravity  di- 
minished from  13.5  to  less  than  3,  and  it  retains  all  its  metallic 
characters  ;  its  colour,  lustre,  opacity  and  conducting  powers,  re- 
maining unimpaired. 

•  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  that  a  substance  which  forms 
with  mercury  so  perfect  an  amalgam,  should  not  be  metaliic  in  its 
own  nature  ;  and  on  this  idea,  to  assist  the  discussion  concerning 
»t,  it  may  be  conveniently  termed  ammonium. 

*  But  on  what  do  the  metallic  properties  of  ammonium  depend  ? 
Are  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  both  metals  in  the  aeriform  state,  at 
the  usual  temperatures  of  the  atmosphere,  bodies  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, as  zinc  and  quicksilver  would  be  in  the  heat  of  ignition  ? 

I  Or  are  these  gus.'S  in  their  common  form,  oxides  which  become 
metallized  hy  de-oxidation  "i 

4  Or  are  they  simple  bodies  not  metallic  in  their  own  nature,  but 
capable  of  composing  a  metal  in  their  deoxygenated,  and  an  alkali 
in  their  oxygenated  state  :' 

These  problems  ofier  most  important  objects  of  investiga- 
tion ;  but- the  experiments  which  Mr.  Davy  has  made  in  re- 
lation to  them  have  been  hitherto  unsuccessful. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  surprising  facts  developed 
by  the  genius  and  industry  of  Mr.  Davy  will  ultimately 
greatly  modify  or  it  may  be  overturn  the  received  chemical 
theories.  That  all  the  metals  are  really  compounds  there 
can  be  little  doubt  ;  and  hydrogen  (as  is  highly  probable) 
entering  into  the  composition  of  ammonium,  a  suspicion  na- 
turally arises  that  it  may  aiso  be  a  principle  of  ail  the  metals 
and  perhaps  of  ;ill  inflammable  bodies.  A  theory  may  there- 
fore be  defended  which  will  resemble  the  phlogistic  tiieorv, 
in    which   hydrogen  may  take   the   place   of   phlogiston  ; 
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hydrogen  united  with  an  unknown  basis  will  constitute  the 
inflammable  compound,  and  the  same  basis  united  to  water 
would  form  the  alkalies,  acids,  and  oxides.  But  Mr.  Davy 
allows  that  the  received  hypothesis  is  more  distinct  and  sim- 
ple, and  ought  not  to  be  discarded  unless  rendered  untenable 
by  direct  experiment. 

'  Whatever  new  lights/  proceeds  Mr.  D.  '  new  discoveries  may 
throw  upon  the  subject,  still  the  facts  that  have  been  advanced, 
shew  that  a  step  nearer  at  least  has  been  attained  towards  the  true 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  ihe  alkalies  and  the  earths. 

*  Something  has  been  separated  from  them  which  adds  to  their 
weight,  and  whether  it  be  considered  as  oxygen,  or  as  water,  the 
inflammable  body  is  less  compounded,  than  the  uninflammable 
substance  resulting  from  its  combustion/ 

A  still  more  general  hypothesis  might  be  framed.  Itseems 
certain  that  when  there  is  chemical  attraction  between 
bodies,  they  are  in  opposite  states  of  electricity  ;  and  by 
changing  their  electrical  conditions  their  affinities  are 
changed  or  destroyed.  It  is  possible  that  the  same  specie* 
of  matter,  possessed  of  different  electrical  powers  may  ex- 
hibit different  chemical  forms. 

'  Whatever  be  the  fate/  says  Mr.  D. '  of  the  speculative  part  of  the 
inOjUiry,  the  facts  however  will,  I  hope,  admit  of  many  applications, 
and  explain  some  phenomena  in  nature. 

4  The  metals  of  the  earth  cannot  exist  at  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  form  a  part  of  the  interior  ; 
and  such  an  assumption  would  offer  a  theory,  for  the  phenomena  of 
volcanoes,  the  formation  of  lavas,  and  the  excitement  and  effect  of 
subterraneous  heat,  and  would  probably  lead  to  a  general  hypothe- 
sis in  geology. 

*  The  luminous  appearance  of  those  meteors  connected  with  the 
fall  of  stones,  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  these 
wonderful  phenomena.  This  effect  may  be  accounted  fcr,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  substances  which  fall  come  into  our  atmosphere  in 
a  metallic  state,  and  that  the  earths  they  principally  consist  of  are 
a  result  of  combustion, but  this  idea  has  not  the  slightest  connection 
«ith  their  origin  or  causes.' 


Akt.  HI.— Caledonian  Sketches,  or  a  Tour  through  Scotland 
in  i  £07 >  to  which  is  prefixed  an  explanatory  Address  to 
the  Public  vpon  a  recent  Trial,  by  Sir  John  Ctirr.  Ato, 
<2/.  £*.     Matthews  and  Leigh.  1809.' 

..  WE  think  that  every  woik  ought  to  stand  or  fall  by  its  own 
merits,  without  any  invidious  reflections  either  on  the  per- 
sonal circumstances  of  the  author  or  on  his  past  productions. 
The  compositions  of  the  same  person  may  and  must  vary  in 
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excellence  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  The  power  of  intel- 
lectual exertion  which  is  often  affected  by  causes  that  escape 
common  observation  is  never  long  the  same.  And  even  where 
there  is  no  declension  of  mental  strength,  the  choice  of  a 
subject  which  is  less  happy,  may  render  the  execution  more 
imperfect.  But  if  a  man  have  composed  a  ridiculous  or  futile 
performance  at  one  period  of  his  life,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  laughter  or  the  contempt  which  it  may  have  occasioned, 
should  be  transferred  to  another  production  of  a  different  cha- 
racter or  of  superior  ability.  With  respect  to  the  present 
work  of  Sir  John  Carr  we  shall  not  suffer  our  judgment  to  be 
warped  nor  our  opinion  to  be  influenced  either  by  his  for- 
mer publications  or  by  the  circumstances  of  a  late  trial,  in 
which  the  knight  was  very  ill-advised,  in  bringing  an  action 
against  the  venders  of  a  burlesque  representation  of  one  of 
his  former  works. 

In  his  explanatory  address  Sir  John  Carr  has  deprecated 
the  imputation  of  having  intended  any  attack  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  the  sole  ground  of  his  legal 
complaint  was  not  the  text  of  lite  work  entitled  *  My  Pocket 
Book,'  but  only  the  frontispiece  and  the  explanation,  in  which 
he  was  represented  as  describing  the  Irish  as  still  practising 
the  obsolete  custom  of  yoking  the  plough  to  the  tail  of 
the  horse.  But  surely  this  was  too  trivial  and  too  absurd  a 
thing  to  be  made  the  basis  of  a  legal  prosecution. 'Sir  John,  in- 
deed, seems  to  insinuate  that  he  should  not  have  fled  for  re- 
fuge to  a  court  of  law,  however  much  he  might  have  been 
chafed  and  galled  by  the  satire  of  the  pen  ;  but  the  moment 
that  a  laugh  was  attempted  to  be  raised  at  hisexpence  by 
the  tool  of  the  graver,  his  mind  bristled  with  indignation  : 
and  rinding  himself  unable  to  endure  the  sharp  strokes  of 
his  adversary,  or  to,  answer  sarcasm  by  sarcasm, and  repel  wit 
by  wit,  he  resolved  very  inconsiderately  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  to  assist  him  in  crushing  his  as- 
sailant. But  the  design  of  Sir  John  was  rendered  frustrate 
by  the  judicial  prudence  of  Lord  Ellenborough  and  the  good 
sense  of  an  English  jury.  Sir  John,  indeed,  says,  '  if  there 
was  any  press  that  I  wished  to  obtain  a  victory  over  it  was 
not  the  literary  press  but  the  caricature  press,'  but  we  fear  that, 
in  this  instance,  Sir  John  would  not  have  been  sorry  for  a 
victory  over  both  !  We  must  however  confess  that  we  re- 
joiced most  heartily  at  the  verdict  that  was  given  in  favour 
of  the  publishers  of  '  My  Pocket- Book'  For  if  such  a  ver- 
dict had  not  been  given,  we  are  firmly  convinced  tliat  the  li- 
berty of  the  press  would  have  received  a  mortal  wound, 
freedom  of  literary  discussion  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  feelings  of  disappointed  authorship,  calling  on  the  courts 
of  law  to  shut  up  the  courts  of  criticism. We  are  no  friends  to 
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the  licentiousness  of  the  'press;  but  we  are  convinced  that, 
where  the  press  is  free,  even  its  licentiousness  must  soon 
work  its  own  cure,  as  long  as  truth  is  more  powerful  than  er- 
ror, and  probity  and  good  sense  than  knavery  and  impos- 
ture. If  Sir  John's  Travels  in  Ireland  were  agreeably  diver- 
sified with  matter  of  instruction  and  amusement,  with  live- 
ly anecdote,  and  correct  information,  he  might  have  laugh, 
ed  at  the  vain  attempt  to  render  him  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible ;  but  if  they  afforded  a  fair  topic  for  banter  and 
for  jest,  Sir  John  should  have  considered  the  author  of  My 
Pocket- Book,' as  a  useful  monitor  to  him  in  any  subsequent 
publication. 

VVe  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  these  Caledonian  sketches 
of  Sir  J.  Carr  with  as  much  impartiality  and  good  humour  as 
if  he  had  never  written  any  thing  before,  or  as  if  a  late  trial 
had  never  taken  place. 

The  sumptuous  bill  of  fare  which  the  knight  has  placed 
at  the  beginning  ofhis  work,  in  the  contents  of  his  chapter*, 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  induce  many  persons  who 
meet  with  his  book,  to  sit  down  and  regale  their  appe- 
tites on  a  repast  which  is  rendered  so  piquant  by  variety. 
Sir  John  left  London  as  he  tells  us  *  in  the  delightful 
month,  of  June. '  He  made  a  short  stay  at  Cambridge  in  his 
way,  where  he  talks  of  the  Cam  moving  (  slowly  and  silent- 
ly, as  if  conscious  that  it  flowed  through  the  seat»of 
.study  and  meditation.'  We  can  readily  pardon  Sir  John  for 
assigning  a  sensitive  personality  to  this  muddy  stream,  when 
we  recollect  that  Bacon  and  Milton,  and  Barrow  and  Newton 
have  walked  on  its  banks. 

Natural  curiosity  induced  Sir  John    '  to  pay  an  early  visit 
tp  the  rooms  which  the  illustrious  Pitt  occupied  in  Pembroke 
College/ where  he  says  that  lie   Melt    that   glow    ol  enthu- 
siasm, which  departed*  genius   never  fails   to   excite    on    the 
spot    which  it  has  rendered  sacred  by   its   presence/     If   in 
this  glow  of  enthusiasm,   Sir  John   mingled   that  feeling  of 
admiration  which  patriotic  virtue  excites,   and    that    of  re- 
gret   which,  the  loss  of  it  must  occasion,*  we  cannot  say  that 
any  room,  in    which    Mr.  Pitt   either    S;tt,    read,    or   drunk- 
would  excite  the  same  sentiments  in  us,  who  regard  his  ad- 
ministration as  one  of  the  most  prodigal  and  disastrous  which 
this  country  ever  experienced.     Sir  John    having  eulogized 
M  r..  Pitt,  follows  the  example  of  M  r.  Waiter  Scott  iji    com- 
memorating   his  great  opponent   Mr.  Fox    in    a    contiguous 
rhapsody  of  praise,  Ih.  Clarke,  too,  of  Cambridge, receives  a 
littie  of  the  unction  of  compliment  of  whichSir  John  evidenU 
]y    takes    a   large  stock  with  him  on  his  travels,   and  which 
he  deals  out  with   no  unsparing  hand  by  the  way.        Indeed 
mauv  pages  of  his  journal  exhale  the  aroma  of  this  delecU- 
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ble  commodity.  Sir  John  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  meet- 
ing with  so  many  accomplished  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
such  a  rare  assemblage  or  beauty, taients,elegance,and  worth. 

In  his  progress  from  the  Cam  to  the  Tweed,  though  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  our  courteous  knight  should  furnish 
us  with  any  very  novel  information  on  such  a  beaten  tract, 
yet  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other  part  of  his  journey  he  pro- 
duces some  anecdotes,  and  amasses  many  desultory  particu- 
lars, which  will  render  his  book  a  very  pleasant  lounge 
in  an  idle  hour.  1  r*  Sir  John  do  not  instruct  us  by  the  depth 
of  his  wisdom,  yet  he  often  tells  a  story  with  vivacity  and 
ease,  and  indeed  he  is  such  a  companion  as  a  gentleman 
would  not  be  displeased  to  have  with  him  in  a  post-chaise, 
particularly  in  a  dreary  road. 

Sir  John  enters  Scotland  through  Roxburghshire,  and 
highly  celebrates  the  picturesque  beauty  of  this  frontier. 

'  The  road  to  Jedburgh,'  says  he,  '  lay  through  meadows,  here  of 
vivid  green,  there  of  a  rich  moss  \ellow  colour ;  on  eitherside  were 
country  seats,  handsome  plantations,  winding  streams,  thick  woods 
rising  majestically  above  them  crowned  with  luxuriant  shrubs.' — 'It 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  any  skuation  more  romantic  than  that  of 
Jedburgh  ;  it  is  surrounded  and  in  some  parts  intermingled  with 
nurseries,  orchards  and  gardens,  which  give  it  in  this  respect  very 
much  the  resemblance  of  Up^ala  in  Sweden.'— '  Some  of  the  best 
land  close  to  Jedburgh  lets  at  the  very  high  rate  of  6*1.  and  71.  per 
acre.' — '  The  inhabitants  derive  their  principal  support  from  a  con- 
siderable woollen  and   small  stocking  manufactory,  and  bleacheries.* 

Sir  John  says  that  the  prison  is  small  but  clean  and  well 
ventilated,  but  he  adds  what,  seems  a  little  irreconcileable 
with  part  of  the  description,  that  '  there  is  no  yard  for  exer- 
cise, and  no  privies.'  Sir  John  proceeds  through  Melrose 
to  Edinburgh. 

'The  classical  eye,'says  Sir  John, 'has  discovered  some  resemblance 
between  Edinburgh  and  Athens  .  the  castle  has  been  compared  with 
the  Acropolis,  Arthur's  seat  with  Mons  Hymettus,  and  Leith  and  Leith* 
walk  with  the  Piraeus. If  the  North  t*oCk  and  Cowgate  were  filled  with 
water,  Edinburgh  would  in  a  considerable  degree  resemble  Stock- 
holm which  stands  upon  insulated  ridges  of  rock.  This  romantic  city 
is  constantly  presenting  a  new  picture  with  the  progress  of  the  sun, 
and  upon  the  change  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  season  ;  the  stu- 
pendous and  magnificent  rock  and  castle  finely  grouping  with  eveiy 
surrounding  object/ 

Sir  John  certainly  does  not  overrate  the  beauty  of  the  New 
Town,  but  we  agree  with  him  ihat  compared  with  the  bustle 
and  population  of  the   Old  Town,   it  has  a   rather  melau- 
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choly  air.      The  situation  of  Queen-street,  which    opens  to 
the  north, 

'The  fashionable  evening  promenade, is  grand,beautiful  beyond  a'l 
ilescriptien.  The  eye  enchanted  wanders  over  parks,  plantations 
and  villages,  adorning  a  gradual  slope  of  about  two  miles  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  which  exhibits  a  noble  expanse  of  water;  its  shores 
decorated  with  every  variety  of  rural  beauty,  and  its  bosom  embel- 
lished with  gliding  vessels  and  rocky  islets,  whilst  the  elevated  hills 
of  Fifeshire  and  the  mountains  of  Perthshire  form  a  beautiful  back- 
ground to  this  magnificent  scene. 


*  The  number  of  handsome  hotels/  says  Sir  John,  *  were  among 
the  early  objects  of  my  admiration.  Some  of  them  are  as  splendid 
ns  any  in  London,  and  prove  the  rapid  advance  which  Scotland 
has  made  in  refinement.  The  rooms  are  elegantly  furnished,  and  the 
servants  tolerably  clean  and  very  attentive.  Not  many  years  since 
the  inns  afforded  the  most  wretched  accommodations,  and  th« 
waiters  were  so  filthy  that  it  was  whimsically  said  of  them  that,  if  you 
were  to  throw  one  of  them  against  the  wall,  he  would  stick  there/ 

Our  readers  need  not  be  afraid  of  visiting  this  learned 
capital  from  any  dread  of  those  nuisances  which  were  too 
long  suffered  to  be  practised  to  the  disgrace  of  a  civilized  so- 
ciety. At  a  very  early  hour  every  morning,  the  dirt  is  re- 
moved by  carts,  which  are  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
winds  soon  purify  the  streets. 

Holyrood  House  which  certainly  deserves  a  place  among 
the  curiosities  of  Edinburgh,  has  long  afforded  1  he  Count 
d'Artois  a  place  of  refuge  from  the  importunity  of  his  credi- 
tors. The  long  room  or  gallery  on  the  north  side  of  the  build- 
ing, which  contains  lie  portraits  of  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  eleven  Scottish  kings,  all  of  which  are  said  to  have 
been  painted  by  one  artist  from  the  head  of  a  porter,  was 
employed  by  the  count  as  a  chapel,  for  the  performance 
of  mass,  which,  thanks  to  the  religious  indifference  of  the 
times,  is  now  in  no  danger  of  being  disturbed  by  the  tnmuU 
tuous  frenzy  of  another  John  Knox. 

The  ch  a  tuber  in  which  Ivjary  slept,  is  on  the  second 
floor, 

4  Her  bed  and  the  furniture  of  the  room  remain  as  sfie  left  them. 
The  bed  ofcrimson  damask,  bordered  with  <;reen  silk  fringes  and 
tassels,  and  the  cornice  of  the  bed  is  of  open  figured  work,  and  con* 
tidering  its  antiquity  in  £ood  preservation.  Behind  the  hangings  of 
this*  room,  in  part  folded  back,  is  the  door  of  a  p#*$rage  leading  to, 
the  apartments  underneath.  Through  this  door  it  is  said  Lord 
Darnley  and  the  conspirators  pm<  red  on  the  9'h  of  March,  1566", 
and  effected  the  murr-.'er  of  \\"/.?/n.  The  closet,  in  which  this  san- 
guinary transaction  took  pUice,  >s  in  the  north-west  lower  of  the  pa- 
tact,  and  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  opens  into  Mark's  chamber 
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wbo  was  tapping  with  the   countess   of  Argyll    and    t!ic  ill  -: 
Italian,  when   the  assassins  dragged  bim  away   (aljhbuflrji   be  clung 

to  his  royal  patrnn'-s  for  protection)  and  butchered  hirn  in  liie  ad- 
joining chamber  of  presence,  upon  the,  floor  of  which  some  brown 
spots  are  shown,  as  the  blood  of  the  murdered  musician.' 

After  reprobating  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary,  and  exemplifying  from  the  common  histories 
the  well  known  jealousy  which  the  English  entertained  of  the 
Scottish  Queen,  sir  John  proceeds  p.  65,  to  favour  the 
render  with  a  parody  which  he  says  that  he  composed  on, 
'  the  (roldcn  days  of  good  Queen  Bess,'  when,  '  his  muse  was 
boyish.'  We  shall  quote  one  sianza  of  this,  <  boyish'  com- 
position ;  and  we  believe  that  the  reader  will  not  desire 
more. 

*  She  dress'd  just  like  a  porcupine  and  din'djust  like  a  pig,  sir, 
And  an  over-running  butt  o!  sack  she  swallowed  at  a  swig,  sir  : 
Her  brawny  maids  of  honour  ate  and  drank  confounded  hard,  sir, 
And  droves  of  oxen  daily  bled  within  her  palace  yard, sir ! 

\   Detested  be  the  gluttony,  &c. 

This  display  of  Sir  John's  'boyish  muse,'  proves  at  least 
that  a  late  trial,  in  which  the  knight  made  so  ridiculous  a 
figure,  did  not  make  any  addition  to  his  previous  stock  of  the 
mauvaise  home  of  authorship.  Sir  John  says  that  he  twice 
ascended  the  lofty  hill  called, '  Arthur's  seat,'  from  which  he 
adds  that, f  the  view  is  truly  superb.'  Surely  sir  Joi  n  must 
have  been  indebted  to  his  mercer  for  the  loan  of  this  epithet; 
'  The  eye/  says  he,  c  ranges  over  the  metrppclis,  the  German 
ocean,  thecourse  of  the  Forth,  a  rich  and  populous  e  a  Lent  .of 
country,  to  the  vast  mountains  of  Beuledi  and  Benlomond, 
until  the  Laveronds,  otherwise  Wallace  AJaikers,  preclude 
all  further  view.' 

We  were  pleased  with  the  following  description  of  the 
Bridewell  at  Edinburgh,  which  is  situated  on  the  vvtsieni 
4ide  of  the  Calton-hiil,  and  was  finished  in  1746,  from  a  de- 
sign of  Mr.  Robert  Adam. 

'  It  is  a  strong  building  in  the  form  of  the  letter  D,  the  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  between  which  and  the  prison  there  is  an 
area.  It  -consists  of  five  flbprs  ;  the  upper  one  is  used  as  an  hospi- 
tal aid  store-room.  A  passage  passes  along  the  middle  of  the 
^em^circular  part  of  the  building,  with  apartments  on  either  side. 
Thoie  towards  the  outside  are  used  as  dormitories,  and  those  on  the 
inn- r  side  of  the  semicircle  of  which  there  are  thirteen  in  each  story, 
have  an  iron  railing  in  front,  and  look  into  the  inner  court,  which 
is  roofed  and  glazed,  and  lights  the  whole.  Every  part  is  compos- 
ed of  stwne  or  iron,  except  the  doors.  The  bed-chambers,  which  are 
each  about  eight  feet  long  by  sever,  broad,  aud  furnished  with  a  btd 
on  an  iron  frame,  and  a  tabic,  are  lighted  by  a  long  Harrow  window, 
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the  glass  of  which  is  fixed  in  a  frame  of  iron   and   turns  upon  the 
centre.      Upon  ihe  top  of  the  house  are  large  cisterns,  which  supply 
every  part  of  it  with  water.  In  the  entrance  of  the  governor's  house  is 
a  dark  apartment  with  high  narrow  windows,  which  commands  every 
cell,  anil  enables  the  proper  officers  to  see  whether  the  criminals  are 
at  work  without  being  observed  by  them.      From  this  point  of  view, 
the  interior  resembles  an  aviary  in  form,  and  lightness    of  construc- 
tion.    The  women  spin  and  the  men  pick  oakum  ;     they  are   never 
permitted   to  hold  any  communication  with  each  other,  and  they  are 
not  allowed  to  take  any  exercise  but  what  their    work   affords.      In 
summer  they  work  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening, 
and  in  the  winter  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set.     The    prisoners    wear  a 
prison-dress,  and  their  own  is  cleaned  and  preserved  for  them  until 
the  expiration  of  their  confinement.      I    visited    the    kitchen,    with 
which,  as  with  every  other  part,  1  was  highly  gratified,  on  account 
c*iis  arrangement  and  perfect  cleanliness.     The  breakfast    and    sup- 
por  of  these  prisoners  is  oatmeal-porridge  and    small    beer,  and    their 
dinner,  broth  made  of  fat  and  vegetables,  and  those    who    perform 
more  than  their  task-work  are  allowed  bread  to  their  broth, purchased 
by  fbe  produce  of  the  surplus  of  their  labour,  and  a  larger  portion  of 
porridge.   On  Sundays  they  have  a  portion  of  meat.  The  whole  insti- 
tution is  under  the  careful  inspection  of  the  magistrates  and    the   sheriff 
©f  the  county,  whose  visits  are  frequeut  and  regular.  As  a  proof  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  piison,  and  of  the  excellence  of  its  discipline,    I   am 
informed  by  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,    that  al- 
though it  has  been  used  twelve,  years,  during  which  it  has  constantly 
bad  upon  an  average   not  less  than  fifty  persons  confined  in  it,  only 
four  deaths  have  occurred  in  that  period,  and  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  many  of  the  vicious  of  both  sexes  sent  there  frequently  enter   it 
in  a  state   of  extreme  debility  or  disease,  the  fruits  of  a  profligate 
course  of  life. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 
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Art.  12. — The  Credibility  of  the  Jewish  Exodus,  defended  against  some 
Remarks  of  'Edtcard  Gibbon,  Esq.  and  ihe  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  By  the 
Itev.  IV .  Cockburn  ;  A.  M.  Christian  Advocate  in.  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  and  Mofhing  Preacher  at  Wo- 
burn  Chapel    Svo.    Hatchard,  1809. 

IT  has  been  thought  not  a  little  remarkable  by  Mr.  Gibbon  and 
several  other  persons,  who  have  had  propensities  to  scepticism,  that 
the  miracles  which  are  related  to  have  been  performed  by  Moses 
>>hould  have -.been  seen  by  his  contemporaries  without  being  believed, 
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anil  should  have  been  believed  by  the  Jews  of  i  later  period,  with- 
out being  seen.  The  evidence  of  ocular  demonstiation,  which  is 
the  strongest  of  which  any  fact  is  susceptible,  is  said  to  have  b«en 
■.'icient  to  produce  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  miracles, 
among  those  who  Were  living  at  the  time,  while  the  pro.  t  of  tra- 
dition, which  is  commonly  so  much  more  weak,  fallible,  and  erro- 
neous, than  that  of  sense,  is  deemed  competent  to  produce  belief  in 
the  modern  Jews,  respecting  the  supernatural  occurrences  which  are 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  How  this  eoul'i  happen,  ic  cer- 
tainly a  difficult  question,  of  which  the  Rev.  W.  Cockburn,  Chris- 
tian Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has  attempted  to 
furnish  the  solution.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  C.  telrs  us  very  grave- 
ly, that  there  was'  0  great  difference  between  the  situation'  of  the 
Jews  '  and  our  own  ;'  that  4  the  Exodus  of  Israel  is  no  tale  of  mo- 
dern times,  that  that  event  took  place,  if  at  all,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  post-diluvian  world  ;'  that*  we  can  distinguish  what  is  natural 
but  uncommon,  better  than  they  could  at  that  time  ;'  that'  by  them 
most  natural  effects  might  be  thought  miraculous ;'  and  that  '  ifi 
an  age  when  common  events  produced  the  effects  of  miracles,  real 
miracles  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  common  events/  Mr.  Cock- 
burn  also  tells  us  that  '  magicians  and  necromancers  were  very 
common'  in  the  days  of  Moses 5  and  that  '  the  three  first  miracles 
performed  by  Moses,  were  performed  also  by  the  magicians  of 
Egypt;1  and  that,  *  whether  these  surprising  acts  were  the  opera- 
tions of  infernal  spirits,  opposing  the  will  of  God,  or  of  supernatural 
spirits  fulfilling  his  inscrutable  behests,  or  the  mere  deceptions  of 
human  art  and  subtlety:  stiil  it  clearly  appears  that  men's  .  yes 
were  accustomed  to  behoid  unusual  things,  without  ascribing  them 
to  God's  agency,  or,  at  least,  without  considering  them  as  a  proof 
of  any  exclusive  rule  of  faith?'  These  are  the  primary  considera- 
tions which  the  erudite  sagacity  of  Mr.  Cockburn  presses  upon  our 
attention,  before  he  proceeds  to  demolish,  in  due  form,  the  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Gibbon  and  other  sceptics  to  the  marvels  of  the  Exo- 
dus. For  this  purpose,  Mr.  C.  endeavours  to  prove  that  Mr.  G. 
and  his  associates  have  argued  from  false  premises ;  that  the  ancient 
Jews  did  not  behold  the  miracles  of  Moses  with  indifference,  and 
that  those  miracles  do  not  constitute  the  exclusive  basis  of  the  be- 
lief of  the  modern  Jews. 

Art.  13 — The  Constancy  of  Israel.  An  unprejudiced  Illustration  of  some 
of  the  most  Important  Texts  of  the  Bible  ;  or  a  Polemical,  Critical,  and 
Theological  Reply  to  a  Public  Letter,  by  Lord  Crawford,  addressed  to 
the  Hebrew  JVation.  Written,  without  Prejudice,  by  Solomon  Bennett, 
native  of  Poland,  and  professing  the  Arts  in  London.  &vo.  pp.  235. 
Wyatt,  Picket  Street,  Temple  Bar. 

MR.  Solomon  Bennett,  the  author  of  this  work,  is,  in  addition 
to  his  theological  qualifications,  an  engraver  of  prints  in  line,  and 
imitation  of  chalk,  of  portraits,  &c.  &c.  at  No.  63,  Charing  Cross* 
Of  his  style  of  engraving,  he  has  exhibited  a  specimen  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  work,  in  a  portrait  of  his  own  agreeable  phy- 
siognomy, and  many  of  our  readers   will,   no  doubt,  think  that   he 
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shines  more  as  a  ptofessur  of  the  art s\  than  a  champion  of  theology. 
Our  reverend  divines  will  not  express  much  gratitude  to  .Mr.  So- 
lomon Bennett  Tor  the  following  observation  : 

c  I  have  often  listened,'  savshe,  '  in  some  chapels,  to  a  crow  from 
the  pulpit  with  a  human  voice,  saving  The  Jews  never  read  the 
fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  for  fear  they  should  be  converted  by 
this  vision,  and  are  strictly  prohibited  by  their  Uabbies  from  read- 
ing it.      I  testify  that  I  have  never  heartl  of  such  a  prohibition.' 

'  The  innumerable  Jews  throughout  our  dispersion,  to  my  know- 
ledge, read,  understand,  and  reflect  on  it  also*' 

Mr.  Bennett  says  tl' at  '  the  fifty  second  and  fifty-third  chapters 
of  Isaiah  relate  to  one  and  the  same  vision,  pointing  out  a  glorious 
and  happy  restoration  ;'  that  '  he  personifies  the  Israelites  in  a 
single  person  as  his  servant,  who  suffered  much  from  their  enemies 
at  the  dispersion,  not  for  their  own  iniquities  indeed.'  Again,  he 
says,  '  Isaiah  foretells  all  the  calamities  and  oppressions  which  at- 
tend our  dispersion,  yet  not  for  our  own  crimes  •,  and  successively 
from  Moses  consoled  the  Isra?lites  with  comfortable  hopes  of  a 
future  and  gener.tl  restoration,  more  glorious  and  more  agreeable 
to  all  minds,  more  animated  and  more  particularly  instructed  in  re- 
ligious principles,  but  by  no  Hieans  alluding  to  a  suffering  Messiah, 
some  think  to  press  it  out  of  that  chapter.' 

POLITICS. 

Art.  1  t. — Intercepted  Fragment  of  Instructions  from  Bon  np  arte  to  one 
of  his  Ministers  .-  found  in  Spain.  By  Thomas  G.  Smith,  Esq.  Mer* 
chant.     London.     Kidgway.     1809. 

WE  are  told  in  an  advertisement,  th;tt  these  instructions  were 
brought  over  by  a  merchant  who  lately  made  his  escape  from  the 
interior  of  Spam,  and  that  tiny  were  found  in  the  possession  of  a 
Spanish  soldier,  belonging  to  the  army  of  Itomana,  who  had  fallen 
in  with  a  French  messenger,  whom  he  put  to  death.  The  in- 
structions themst-lvts  arc:  supposed  to  have  been  addressed  by  Bo- 
naparte to  his  minister  at  Vienna.  Whether  these  instructions  be 
genuine  or  forged,  we  shall  not  waste  our  own  time,  nor  that  of  our 
readers  in  discussing  ;  but  we  must  say,  that  if  they  be  a  forgery, 
the  author,  though  he  deserves  blame  in  other  respects,  seems  at 
least  to  deserve  praise  for  the  ability  and  penetration  with  which  he 
has  developed  the  probable  sentiments  and  views  of  Bonaparte. 
The  following  reflections  on  what,  the  Spaniards  might,  and  what 
they  ought  to  have  done,  if  they  had  been  in  earnest  in  their 
wishes  to  establish  a  free  government,  and  to  rescue  their  country 
from  the  subjugationof  France,  are  singularly  just. 

4  If  those  who  conceived  the  idea  of  opposing  France,  had  been 
men  of  tact,  men  of  talents,  and  equal  to  creating  events,  in  short 
had  they  been  patriots,  such  as  the  English  government  would  feign 
have  believed  they  w«re;  they  would  have  acted  otherwise.    Instead 
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•f  endeavouring  to  prop  up  the. wreck  of  h  fallen  monarchy,  with 
the  effigy  of  a  king  who  neve*  will  be  suffered  to  leave  France,  the)' 
would  have  banished  that  king  who  had  abandoned  them,  and  they 
would  have  abolished  his  despotism  ;  in  t lie  room  of  which  they 
would  have  established  h  popular  government,  in  whose  difeneu  the 
people  would  have  felt  an  interest. 

1  A  contrary  mode  of  proceeding  has  been  followed  by  conse- 
quences which  it  was  easy  to  foresee.  Nobles,  who  were  already 
odious  by  the  interest  they, had  to  keep  their  power,  erected  them- 
selves into  a  tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  ancient 
monarchy  with  all  its  impotence4,  instead  of  opposing  to  France  the 
almost  irresistible  power  of  a  revolutionary  state.' 

The  following  observations  on  the  measures  of  the  present  admi- 
nistration, though  coming  from  the  pen  of  an  enemy,  suggest  much 
wholesome  admonition. 

c  The  English,  prodigal  of  their  gold,  of  their  good  faith,  and  of 
their  silly  policy,  ware  eager  to  tavour  the  execution  of  measures 
planned  without  prudence,  and  undertaken  without  means,  always 
hoping,  notwithstanding  a  long  experience  of  the  contrary,  that 
thtir  gold  would  inspire  energy  and  patriotism.  Could  they  not 
see  that  what  they  took  to^Jje  a  popular  insurrection  was  nothing 
more  than  the  last  struggles  of  a  decrepit  body  on  the  point  of  ex- 
piring ?  Why  did  they  not  rather  suggest  the  idea  of  a  complete 
revolution,  justifiable  in  every  way,  by  the  abdication  of  the  Bour- 
bons? They  need  only  follow  the  same  policy  in  South  America,, 
where  doubtless  they  will  pique  themselves  upon  supporting  the  in- 
terests of  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  order  to  give  to  France,  the  ascendancy 
which  she  wishes  to  acquire  there.  And  to  carry  to  its  height 
this  their  blind  system,  it  will  only  remain  for  them  to  assist  the 
Turks.' 

The  recent  peace  betueen  this  country  and  Turkey,  will  confer 
an  interest  on  the  following  n  marks,  which  were,  at  least,  pub- 
lished before  intelligence  of  that  event  had  arrived  ;  and,  if  these 
instructions  be  the  genuine  product  of  Bonaparte,  they  ought  to 
operate  as  a  restraint  ou  the  precipitate  temerity  of  ministers  in 
engaging  this  country  in  another  contest,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Turk. 

*  The  minister  at  Constantinople  is  ordered  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned at  the  negotiations  of  the  English  with  that  government, 
whilst  underhand  he  will  endeavour  to  encourage  them  :  so  much  is 
bis  majesty  persuaded  ihat  a  treaty  of  peace  between  those  two 
powers  would  hasten  the  success  of  his  views.  For  the  Emperor 
fears,  with  reason,  that  the  English,  obliged  to  continue  at  war  with 
the  Porte,  may  at  h-ngth  see  through  the  tibsftrdiiy  of  a  system, 
which  hitherto  has  afforded  them  no  indemnification  for  the  many 
millions  they  have  squandered,  and  that  they  may  try  to  make 
rids  for  the  fault  they  have  committed,    by   attempting  to  take 
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Candia,  Lemnos,  and  probably  even  the  Morea,  with  a  view  to 
establish  a  settlement  of  Greeks,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French 
from  drawing  over  to  their  side  these  people,  who  would  furnish 
them  with  above  10,000  seamen. 

'  The  wisdom  of  such  a  step  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  surprising  it 
ever  should  he  put  iato  the  balance  against  the  foolish  hope  of  up- 
holding an  empire  crumbling  to  pieces  at  all  points.  Nothing 
therefore  can  bt:  more  pleasing  to  his  majesty  than  a  treaty,  which, 
by  taking  from  the  English  all  those  advantages,  Will  furnish  France 
with  a  just  pretext  for  making  war  against  the  Grand  Seignor.' 

Art.  15. — Nummary  P*vicw  of  the  Evidence  adduced  upon  the  Charges 
a;<:'nst  His  R oyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Fork.  pp.  24.  Stockdale, 
Pall  Mall.    1809. 

TilE  writer  of  these  few  pages  is  an  advocate  for  the  ;nnocence 
of  the  Duke  of  York  ;  nt  lea>t  he  docs  not  make  his  guilt  amount 
to  any  thing  more  than  a  (it  I  It  indiscretion  !  !  ! 

Art.  16. — Nightingale  versus  Stockdale.  lieport  of  the  Trial  in  an  Ac. 
Hon  for  a  Libel,  contained  in  a  Review  of  the  *  Portraiture  of  Metho- 
dism ,•'  tried  at  Guildhall,  before  the  Wight  Hon.  Lord  Ellcnborough, 
and  a  -peciafJury,  Saturday,  March  \lth\  1809.  Taken  in  Short-hand 
by  Mr.  Bartram.     Svo.  Johnson. 

THE  interesting  publication  of  Mr.  Nightingale,  entitled  a  por- 
traiture or  Methodism,  was  reviewed  in  the  New  Annual 
Register,  for  1807.  The  notice  of  the  work,  which  was  very  short, 
concluded  with  the  following  words,  which  constituted  the  principal 
ground  of  the  present  action.  ■  The  evidence  of  a  renegado  shall 
never  be  admitted  in  our  court.  There  is  a  depravity  indeed  in  this 
man's  heart,  (if  we  may  reason  from  his  publication  before  us)  that 
unqualifies  him  from  giving  evidence  in  unv  court.  The  mcthodists 
nay  be  fools,  but  thtir  present  historian  is  obviously  a  knave."  Mr. 
Sedgwick  was  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintilf,  and  he  certainly  ex- 
erted himself  most  ably  and  most  successfully  for  his  client,  for 
whom  the  jury  found  a  verdict,  with  two  hundrul  pounds  damages. 
We  are  not  among  those  who  have  made  tie  business  of  reviewing, 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  moral  defamation.  We  conceive 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  characters  of  authors,  any  far- 
ther than  ao  they  arc  identified  with  their  works;  and  so  far, 
and  no  .farther,  we  think  oursejves  justified  in  making  the  indi- 
viduals themselves  the  objects  either  of  censure  or  of  praise.  The 
tiees  of  authorship,  if  we  may  apply  a  word  not  indicative  of  in- 
tellectual organization,  to  the  genus  irritabile  of  writers,  may,  like 
Other  trees,  be  known  by  the  fruits  which  they  bear.  If  a  book  be 
either  dull  in  itself,  or  n.aiignant  in  its  tendency,  the  morality  of 
criticism  will  not  suffer  us  to  compliment  the  author  on  the  lustre 
of  his  intellect,  or  the  benevolence  of  his  heart.  We  do  not  think 
ourselves  privileged  to  call  knave  or  fool,  as  humour  or  caprice 
may  suggest ;  but  where  an  author  will  take  pains  to  establish  his 
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to  either  of  ihesc  appellations,  we  should  be  unjust  to  the 
public  and  to  himself,  not  to  ratify  his  claim.  We  fear  that  our 
brother-reviewer  m  the  Annual  Register,  rather  exceeded  the  li- 
iiiits  of  equitable  censure,  when  he  applied  the  term  knave  to  the 
author  of  the  Portraiture  of  Methodism  ;  for  that  work  has  every 
appearance  of  being  the  product  of  an  honest  and  impartial  seeker 
after  truth.  We  do  not,  however,  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  right 
of  sitting  in  judgment  on  any  of  «ur  associates  in  the  courts  of 
literary  criticism. 

Art.  17. —  An  Attempt  to  elucidate  the  pernicious  Consequences  of  a  Be* 
viat  ion  from  the  Principles  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  pp.  76.  Tipper. 
1809. 

THE  writer  of  this  sensible  pamphlet  very  forcibly  argues  that 
the  occasional  deviations  from  our  orders  in  council,  by  which  our 
ministers  allow  the  importation  of  French  brandy,  Dutch  butter, 
cheese,  &c.  &c.  are  very  favourable  to  the  enemy,  and  very  inju- 
rious to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country.  The  author  re- 
marks, that  it  is  the  policy  of  Bonaparte  to  connive  at  the  exporta- 
tion of  such  articles  as  enter  at  once  into  our  immediate  consump- 
tion, without  employing  any  of  our  indu*  try,  but  that  he  will  not  suffer 
any  of  our  manufactures  to  be  imported  in  return  ;  that  the  articles 
which  we  thus  procure,  must  therefore  be  paid  for  in  hard  cash; 
and,  hence,  that  the  exchange  is  greatly  against  us,  and  will  be 
more.  The  author  recommends  the  total  exclusion  of  French 
brandy,  &c.  and  the  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  with  the  Dutch, 
as  the  best  means  of  inOaming  the  discontents,  by  aggravating  the 
distresses  of  that  people,  and  of  thus  shaking  the  throne  of  king 
Louis.  We  have  not  space  to  state  all  the  arguments  of  the  au- 
thor ;    but  his  pamphlet  is  deserving  of  an  attentive  perusal. 

Art.  18 — A  Flew  of  the  Political  Situation  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Ca- 
naday  in  Worth  America  ;  in  which  her  physical  Capacity  is  stated,  the 
Means  of  diminishing  her  Burden,  encreasing  her  Value,  and  securing 
her  Connection  to  Great  Britain,  are  fully  considered.  With  Notes  and 
Appendix.     8vo.  pp.  79.     Earle,  Albemarle  Street.     1 809. 

THIS  view  is  the  production  of  Mr.  John  Mills  Jackson,  who 
tells  us  that  he  inherited  a  claim  to  a  large  and  valuable  tract  of 
land  in'  the  province  of  Quebec,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  settle 
on  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  in  Upper  Canada,  where  he 
had  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  improvements  ;  but  that  con- 
sidering neither  his  person  nor  his  property  secure  under  the  system 
pursued  there,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  hope  of  its  enjoy- 
ment. The  lands  which  belonged  to  the  crown,  in  Upper  Canada, 
were  by  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  1791>  directed  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  American  loyalists,  with  a  reservation  of  a  se- 
venth part  of  every  grant,  as  a  provision  for  the  clergy.  A  constitution 
on  the  model  of  the  British,  was,  at  the  same  time,  formed  for  the 
government  of  the*country,  which  was  divided  into  two  provinces. 
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The  English  laws  were  adopted  by  the  first  legislature  without  tithes, 
poor  rates,  bankruptcy  or  game    laws.'     Could,    says  the    author, 

anything  be  wanted,  with  such  a  productive  soil,  intersected  with 
the  grandest  lakes  and  rivers,  10  make  the  inhabitants  most  happy, 
but  the  pure  administration  of  Vhe  blessing*  so  liberally  bestowed  V 
But  he  informs  us  that*  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  King  have 
been  defeated,  the  wisdom  of  the  British  Parliament?  frustrated,  the 
civil  efn"cer>and  people  oppressed,*  and  even  the  salutary  efforts  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly  overturned  ;  the  most,  loyal,  attached,  and  de- 
termined people,  are  become  so  aggrieved, enslaved,  and  irritated,  that 
they  view  with  delight  the  prospect  of  hostilities  with  America,  in  the 
hope  ofbeing  freed  from  that  Government  to  which  they  had  once 
looked  for  security,  liberty,  and  repose.' 

The  author  moreover  says  that  the  \  wisdom  of  the  British  parlia- 
ment  in  forming  the  constitution  of  the  colony  has  been  defeated, 
and  the  very  reverse  of  a  free  government  established/ 

'In  the  31st  of  the  King,  purporting  to  give  to  the  Canadas  the 
British  constitution,  the  clause  from  the  18th  of  the  King  directing  all 
jrnon:.  in  the  colony  to  be  accounted  for  before  the  House    of 

Assembly,  and  to  be  appropriated  by  the  said!  House,  is  introduced, 
that  ir  might  clearly  appear  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  act:  yet, 
in  open  defiance  of  this  act,  not  only  all  duties  levied  under  the 
14th  and  15th  of  the.  King,  on  articles  coming  into  the  port  of  Que- 
be  c,  but  ail  internal  duties,  as  licences  for  retailing  liquors,  and  all 
penalties  and  forfeitures  levied  under  the  said  acts,  are  not  appro- 
priated by  the  Provincial  Assembly,  but  drawn  and  applied  by  the 
Executive. 


1  The  shopkeepers'  adds  the  author,  'are  the  justices  of  peace  ;  they 
have  the  means  of  extortion,  and  the  power  of  enforcing  payments  ; 
they  are  first  the  criminals,  then  the  judges;  and  the  Court  of 
Appeal  seems  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  an  honest  verdict 
from  passing  into  effect.  The  practice  of  the  Court  is  unjust,  op- 
pressive, and  influenced  ;  favourite  attornies  were  made  Deputy 
Clerks  of  the  Peace,  so  that  process  might  be  entered  and  writs 
obtained  most  partially.  .The  Crown  Lawyer  is  allowed  nearly 
seven  pounds  sterling  for  every  criminal  prosecution !  an  induce- 
ment to  listen  to  trilling  complaints,  and  prefer  frivolous  indict- 
ments, when  if  power  was  gratified,  and  independence  harrassed,  it 
was  a  sufficient  excuse  for  an  inflated  contingent  account.' 

We  are  extremely  sorry  to  learn  from  this  account  that  great  dis- 
affection towards  the  mother  country  prevails  both  in  Upper  and 
Lower  Canada.  By  putting  an  end  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
in  particular  individuals,  by  securing  to  the  inhabitants  all  the  bles- 
sings of  a  free  government,  the  aversion  of  the  colonies  fftrrh1' the 
..tareiit  state  might  be  appeased,  and  a  reciprocal  good  will,  arising 
1mm  a  common    interest,   restored  \    but    if  the    causes  of  discon 
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tent,  which  are  specified  in  this  pamphlet,  are  suffered  to  increase, 
the  separation  of  Canada  from  this  country  is  no  very  improbable 
evm!.  And  \\hen  we  consider  that  we  are  almost  excluded  by  the*. 
widespread  domination tof  Bonaparte  from  the  purchase  of  naval 
stores  in  Europe,  and  that  iheCanada'fl  alone  could  in  a  few  years 
produce  more  hemp,  timber,  iron,  tar  and  turpentine,  than  the  Bri- 
tish navy  would  consume,  we  think  that  it  behoves  the  ministers  o£ 
this  country  not  rashly  to  forfeit  the  friendship  or  to  provoke  the 
enmity  of  a  people  who  are  capable  of  rendering  us  such  important 
service  in  our  greatest  exigencies. 

Art.  19. — 77/c  Indagatort  or  the  Lawfulness  and  Unlawful  nets  of  defensive 
and  offensive  JV  ar  considered}  by  which  the  true  Warrior*  are  contra- 
distinguished from  the  Pagan  Ileros,  adapted  to  the  present  Times.  By 
Sparkcs  Molitor.     Svo.  pp.  III.     Button.  1809. 

Mil.  Sparkes  Molitor  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  a  very  well-meaning 
rnan  ;  but  he  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  is  far  beyond 
the  sphere  of  our  comprehension.  Take  a  specimen  from  p.  44.  '  The 
iniquity  and  maliceofman,  which,  "  the  angry  fellows"  devour  and 
rebuke  through  their  wrath  and  indignation,  doth  not  belong  at  all  to 
the  ordinance  of  God,  butfoerely  to  the  Turba  ;  which  overturns  and 
lavs  waste  kingdoms  and  countries,  and  changelh  the  earth  into 
burning  sulphur,  mercury  and  sal.  When  the  giants  and  tyrants 
shedded  innocent  blood,  then  came  the  anger  of  God  with  its  officer* 
and  slayed  the  children  ot  Israel  and  brought  the.  sword  of  the  Turba 
upon  them,  whence  all  wars  arise  ;  for,  the  wisdom  of  God  is  without 
wars  :  therefore  no  war  can  originate  from  the  divine  order  of  eternal 
nature/ 

We  will  produce  one  more  instance  of  this  writer's  theological  or 
philosophical  profundity,  which  defies  the  reach  of  our  shallow 
understandings,  '  God  and  Christ  are  not7  two  distinct  beings; 
*'  Christ  is  God,  and  there  is  not  another.  In  his  manifestation 
thou  may  distinguish  seven  beings,  yet  beside  or  beyond  the  mani- 
festation of  God  is  without  any  being.  The  beings  are  only  his  ma- 
nifestation/ 

POETRY. 

Art.  20 — Poemsby.Miss  Evance.    Selected  from  her  earliest  Productions 
to  those  of  the  present  Year.     Longman.      1 808. 

THESE  poems  seem  the  production  of  an  elegant  but  rather 
desponding  mind  ;  they  abound  with  pathos  and  sentiment.  Some 
of  the  sonnets  are  equal  to  those  of  Bowles,  which  they  much 
resemble,  and  the  rest  of  the  poems,  which  are  on  various  subjects, 
manifest  sensibility,  delicacy  and  taste.  We  will  select  one,  which  is 
not  the  best  in  the  collection,  but  which  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the 
average  merit  of  the  whole. 

v  ■  Gentle  Eve  had  blush'd  adieu — » 

3<>ft  the  twilight  breezes  biewj 
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Faint  appeal 'd  the  western  star, — 
O'er  the  tufted  woods  afar  ; 
Soon  the  silver  orb  of  night 
Rose  majestic  on  the  sight, 
From  the  grove  that  wav'd  before 
A  peasant's  humble  cottage  door  : 

0  how  tranquil  was  the  hour  ! 
My  bosom  felt  its    soothing  pow'r ; 

1  paus'd— and  silent  gaz'd  around, 
And  listened  for  each  rural  sound. 
Low  the  woodbine-scented  breeze 
Rustling  creeps  among  the  trees  ; 
Then  I  softly  gently  heard 

The  twitter  of  the  nestling  bird  : 

While  across  the  forest  dell, 

Tinkled  faint  the  cattle's  bell  ; 

Soon  a  strain  of  music  near 

Struck  with  sweet  surprise  mine  ear; 

It  came  from  that  secluded  spot 

The  peasant's  lowly  peaceful  cot, 

There  the  mother  sang  to  rest 

Trje  babe  she  folded  on  her  breast  -— 

Ii  was  a  hymn,  or  evening  pray'r 

A  simple  melancholy  air  ; 

It  spake  her  tenderness  and  love, 

Her  pious  hope  and  trust  above. 

O  there  is  more  of  magic  found 

In  such  a  plaintive  artless  sound, 

Wore  that  will  touch  and  melt  the  heart, 

Than  all  the  studied  tones  of  art ! 

*  I  saw  her  kiss  her  darling's  form, 
And  place  it  in  the  cradle  warm  j 
Then,  cautious  stir  her  little  fire, 
To  cheer  her  boy's  expected  sire  : 
While  oft  she  listening  paus'd  to  hear 
"Whether  his  well-known  step  drew  near  ; 
Then  to  the  open'd  door  she  came, 
And  look'd  and  sigh'd  her  William's  name. 
Bright  was  the  flame  that  o'er  her  face 
Flashing  disclos'd  its  artless  grace; 
But  brighter  did  her  smiles  appear, 
When  she  beheld  his  form  so  dear, 
And  with  affection's  language  sweet, 
Flew  swift  his  homeward  steps  to  meet. 
Ah  J  did  not  that  enraptur'd  smile 
Repays  the  weary  husband's  toil? 
Repay — O  toil  itself  will  prove 
Delight,  endur'd  for  those  we  love  ! 
And  how  mistaken  then  are  those  ? 
Who  say,  that  pleasure  only  glows 
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Where  Fortune  spreads  her  treasures  gay— 

O  'ti«  Affection's  lovely   ray 

That  brightens  ail — Affection  cold, 

Vain  are  our  stores  of  glitt'ring  gold  ; 

They  will  not  teach  us  to  possess 

The  fleeting  form  of  Happiiu-.. 

She,  Angel  wand'rer  from  above, 

Can  ne'er  be  brib'd  to  smiles  of  love  ; 

Hut'tis  in  calm  Affection's  breast 

That  most  on  earth  she  loves  to  rest. 

Ah  poverty  !  why  should  we  dread 

Thy  loi.e  obscure,  and  humble  shed  ? 

Mow  oft  beneath  its  roof  are  seen 

Content,  and  Love,  and  Peace  serene, 

And  Virtue's  undisturb'd  repose, 

And  all  the  heaven  Devotion  knows. 
For  these,  not  wealth — my  pray'r  shall  be;  — 
Rich  blessings  these,  tho'  giv'n  with  Poverty  V 
We  hope  to  have  other  occasions  of  noticing  the  poetical  produc- 
tions of   Miss  Evance  in  our  literary  journal. 

NOVEL.  * 

Art.  51.—  The  Towers  of  Lothian:  or  the  Banks  of  the  Carron.  A 
Scottish  Legend,  4  Vols.  By  the  Author  of  the  Two  Pilgrims.  Holmes 
and  VVhettertou.     180.9. 

TO  those  who  love  the  horrid,  the  marvellous,  and  the  improba- 
ble, the  Towers  of  Lothian  will  afford  ample  amusement.  In  this 
tale,  they  will  find  beauteous  ladies  imprisoned  by  tyrant  hus- 
bands after  having  murdered  their  lovers,  and  set  fire  to  their  castles, 
stern  and  inexorable  fathers,  who  sacrifice  their  daughters  for  ambi- 
tion to  the  men  whom  they  detest,  and  who  meet  their  own  death  by 
poison  as  a  reward  for  their  cruelty.  Then  we  have  direful  caverns, 
frightful  moats,  and  draw-bridges,  which  lead  to  gloomy  castles, 
with  round  towers  and  long  winding  galleries;  monasteries  with 
good  friais  and  bad,  and  convents  out  of  number  filled  with  agreea- 
ble nuns  and  dignified  lady  abbesses.  Out  of  these  materials  four 
volumes  of  stupidity  are  spun.  The  affectation  of  writing  like  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  would  spoil  a  story  more  judiciously  combined  than  the 
Towers  of.  Lothian,  and  the  author  has  most  woefully  mistaken  his 
talents  if  he  imagines  that  he  can  excite  any  interest  by  this  style  of 
writing.  The  work  may  please  a  hundred  silly  women  who  love  to 
kill  their  precious  hours,  by  poring  over  any  thing  that  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  shape  «f  a  novel !  but  no  person  of  taste  or  com- 
mon sense  can  toil  through  these  four  voluraes,and  say  that  they  met 
with  any  thing  but  common-place  remarks,  vapid  narrative,  and  a 
dull  conclusion.  The  endeavour  to  blend  the  story  with  characters 
i^i  the  English  and  Scottish  history  is  so  very  clumsily  performed 
thai  it  adds  to  the  deformity  of  the  whole.  The  birth  of  the  young 
Earl  of  Nithisdale  is  not  at  all  cleared  up  nor  explained,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  young  Earl  of  Lothian  is  equally  improbable  and 
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unaccountable.  Half  (he  materials  which  are  huddled  together 
in  these  volumes  might  in  the  hands  of  a  person  even  of  moderates 
discrimination  and  ability  have  been  wrought  into  an  instructive 
and  pleasing  tale. 

;  M  EDICINE. 

Art.  22. — Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  the  Lunatic  Jsyhuns  in  Tre» 
land;  ajtd on  the  Number  a7id  Condition  of  the  Insane  Paupers  in  that 
Kingdom;  ivith  an  Appendix  containing  a  Number  of  original  Letters 
and  other  Papers  connected  with  the  Subject.  By  Andrew  Halliday, 
Jtf.D.  Svo.     Murray, 

MUCH  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Charles  W.  W.  Wynne  for  his  hu- 
mane effects  to  form  proper  asylums  for  the  pauper  and  criminal 
lunatics  of  this  kingdom.  Dr.  Halliday  seems  to  have  committed 
a  kind  of  a, bull  in  professing  to  treat  of  the  present  state  of  the  lu- 
natic asylums  in  Ireland;  since  he  tells  us  that  there  are  none  in 
existence.  This  is  not,  however,  accurate.  There  is  one  we  find, 
at  Dublin;  another,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  correspondents,  at 
l>ownpatrick  :  and  in  the  county  of  Clare,  there  is  a  small  asylum, 
attached  to  the  county  infirmary  :  this  is  the  case  too  with  some 
oilier  of  the  county  infirmaries.  These  institutions,  however, 
are  obviously  insufficient  for  the  necessities  of  the  country;  and 
the  poor  lunatics  are  mostly  Buffered  to  roam  at  large,  either 
objects  of  terror  when  outrageous  ;  or  of  sport  and  ridicule  when 
harmless.  We  cannot  omit  one  trait  in  the  character  of  the  poor 
oppressed  and  insulted  Irish  peasants  He  thinks  it  an  indispensable 
dutv  to  share  his  morsel  with  the  wandering  maniac,  so  that  the  bur- 
den of  the  support  of  these  miserable  objects  falls  principally  upon 
those  who  are  half  famished  themselves.  Can  there  be  a  more  bitter 
libel  upon  the  government,  and  the  aristocracy   which  supports   it  ? 

We  must  give  the  benevolent  writer  of  this  littie  tract  credit  for 
the  best  intentions  in  his  attempt  to  call  the  attention  of  society  and 
the  legislature  to  the  situation  of  so  considerable  a  body  of  our  suf- 
fering fellow  creatures  in  the  sister  kingdom.  His  situation,  residing 
we  believe,  at  Manchester,  has  been  unfavourable  to  his  inquiry. 
But  he  has  done  his  utmost,  and  whatever  may  be  the  success  of 
his  endeavours,  we  doubt  not  but  he  will  reap  the  best  reward  in 
the  approbation  of  an  approving  conscience. 

Ant.  23. — Important  Researches  into  the  Existence,  Nature,  and  Com- 
munication of  Venereal  Infection,  in  Pregnant  Woman,  New-Born  In- 
fants and  Nurses,  by  the  tale  P.  A.  0.  Mahon,  Chief  Physician  to  the 
I'cnereal  Hospital  de  P'auuirard,  8)'c.  Sfe.  fyc.  at  Paris.  These  are 
contrasted  ivith  the  new  Opinions  of  the  late  John  Hunter  upon  this  Sub- 
ject, together  frith  Observations,  by  Jesse  Foot,  Surgeon,  Svo.  '3s.  6d. 
Becket.     No  date. 

THE  opinion  of  Mr.  Foot,  seems  to  be  that  the  farther  a  writer 
has  live'd  from  his  own  days,  the  greater  is  his  authority  ;  and,  in 
consequer.ee  we  have  the  comfortable  assurance,  that  knowledge  is 
not  rogrcssive,  but  retrograde. 
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If  we  are  to  believe  him  it  is  our  business  now  to  trnce  back  our 
steps  in  order  to  recover  our  lost  ground,   and  to  recur  to  the  know- 
ledge (it  half  a  century  ago.      If  tnis  be  so,    medicine   is  truly  in  an 
unfortunate  predicament,   for  certainly  nothing  can    be  more  vague, 
inconsequential  and  unscientific  than  the  theories  in  behalf  of  which 
Mr.   Foot  so  strenuously  pleads.     In  the  treatise  of  M.  Mali  on,  we 
have  a  complete  specimen  of   that    sort  of  unsatisfactory  reasoning, 
which  we  hope  to  see  banished  from  whatever    ass'umes  to  itself   the 
name    and   dignity    of   science.      In    the  description  of  symptoms 
called  syphilitic,   we  find  neither  precision  nor  method.     They   are 
made  to  be  so  numerous,  and  so   much  diffused  over  the  body,  that 
any  thing  or  every  thing  may  be  called  so.      Disputes    must  be  end- 
less without  accurate  diagnostic   symptoms.     In  M.    Mahon's    his- 
tories  we  aie  told  of   healthy   infants    becoming  syphilitic    without 
contagion,   the  disease  having  lurked  in  their  blood.  Does  an  English 
surgeon  exist,  who  can  believe  such  a  tale  ? 

How  far  the  children  of  parents  affected  with  syphilis,  can  be 
healthy,  and  what  (i(  they  are  diseased  )  are  their  peculiar  diseases, 
we  wish  to  be  dispassionately  investigated.  That  they  cannot 
have  a  true  syphilis,  without  the  application  of  virus,  we  have  no 
doubt ;  nor  has  any  one,  we  believe,  on  this  side  the  channel,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Jesse  Foot.  We  have  seen  nothing  in  M.  Mahon's  trea- 
tise to  make  us  alter  this  opinion.  It  is  a  very  poor  composition  ; 
and  it  is  moreover  disguised  by  a  bad  translation,  which  is  in  parts 
nearly  Unintelligible. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  94. — Prostitutes  Reclaimed  and  Penitents  protected I  bemoan  Answer 
to  some  Objections  made  against  the  Principle  and  Tendency  of  the  Lon- 
don Female  Penitentiary,  with  Observations  on  Licensed  Brolhcl-hnuses, 
end  on  the  Means  of  discouraging  Prostitutioti.  By  fFilliam  Blair, 
Esq.  Surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hospital  and  Asylum,  the  London  Female  Pe- 
nitentiary, the  Bloamsbury  Dispensary,  and  New  Rupture  Society,  frc. 
Member'of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  of  the  Medical  Societies  of 
London,  Paris,  Brussels,  Aberdeen,  #c.  <5#.       2*.  Seeley.  1809. 

Art.  25.— T)ie  Remonstrant :  being  a  Letter  to  Mr.  William  Hate,  in  Re- 
ply to  his  Address  to  the  Public  upo,<  the  injurious  Tendency  of  the  Lon- 
don Female  Penitentiary.   By  G.  Hodson.    Is.   Conder,  1809. 

Art.  2 6.  —Cursory  Remarks  on,  a  recent  Publication,  addressed  to  the 
Public,  upon  the  dangerous  Tendency  of  the  London  Female  Penitentiary, 
$c.  fife.      Py  Juvenis.  Svo.    Williams.  1809. 

WE  noticed  the  ■  Address'  of  Mr.  Hale,  to  which  the  above  three 
pmiphlets  area  reply,  in  our  last  Number,  pp.  220,  221.  in  wb:ch 
the  reader  will  please  to  insert  the  word  '  not'  after  *  ought'  in  line 
10,  p.  221.  We  have  already  given  our  unbiassed  opinion  on  the 
probable  effects  of  the  London  Female  Penitentiary.  1  he  principle 
•n  which    the  institution  is  founded,  is  certainly  beneficent,  and  w« 
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trust  that  virtue  and  happiness  will,  in  a  majority  of  instances/  bg 
the  result.  The  experience  of  the  Magdalen  Hospital  certainly  fa- 
vours this  conclusion.  That  hospital  was  established  in  1758; 
since  which  period  there  have  been  near  four  thousand  ad- 
missions. Of  these  it  is  without  any  exaggerations  of  pro- 
bability, supposed  that  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number 
"have  been  reclaimed  and  become,  useful  characters  in  society.  But 
Mr.  Hale  thinks  that  *  the  effect  of  this  new  institution  will  be  to 
increase  the  sum  of  prostitution/  and  that  '  its  principle  is  wholly 
unsupported  by  the  word  of  God.'  These  objections  have  been 
very  ably  and  very  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Mr.  Blair,  Mr.  Hodsoh, 
&c.  We  particularly  recommend  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Blair's 
pamphlet  as  well  as  that  of  Mr.  Hodson.  When  Mr.  Hale  asserts 
that  such  institutions,  as  the  London  Female  Penitentiaiy,  are  not 
supported  by  the  injunctions  of  Christianity,  he  might  as  well  have 
argued  on  the  same  ground,  against  infirmaries  and  hospitals. 
Christianity  warmly  inculcates  the  general  principle  of  be- 
nevollNce;  but  it  leaves  the  practical  modifications  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  individuals.  Whatever  only  tends  to  lessen  the  sum  of 
vice  and  misery  or  in  any  way  to  mitigate  the  wretchedness,  and 
the  depravity  of  mankind,  cannot  but  be  countenanced  by  Christi- 
anity. It  is  consonant  to  its  genius  and  in  unison  with  its  precepts. 
That  Magdalcns  and  Penitentiaries  of  this  description  are  not  novel 
things, Mr.  Hale  might  have  learned  from  the  lifeot  Ignatius  Loyola, 
the  father  of  the  Jesuits, who  founded  an  hospital  at  Home  for  the  re- 
ception of  those  unhappy  persons  who  were  desirous  of  abandon- 
ing the  paths  of  prostitution.  He  endowed  the  institution  which  he 
established,  with  a  large  sum  of  money;  his  example  was  followed 
by  many  persons,  and  particularly  by  Leonora  Osoria,  the  wife  'of 
JoJin  Vega,  ambassador  to  Charles  the  Fifth.  Several  ladies  of 
quality  interested  themselves  in  the  reformation  »f  these  poor  des- 
titutes. But  the  establishment  itself  exposed  Loyola  to  a  torrent 
of  obloquy,  as  is  said  by  Ribadaneira,  who  is  quoted  by  Bayle. — 
When  Loyola  was  told  that  the  pains  which  he  was  taking  for  the 
conversion  of  these  prostitutes  was  only  so  much  time  lost,  and  that 
they  would  soon  be  again  sunk  in  the  vortex  of  their  former  in- 
famy, he  replied  that  he  should  think  his  labour  well  bestowed  if 
he  could  keep  them  only  for  one  night  from  offending  God.  Great 
good  sense,  piety,  and  humanity  characterise  (lie  observation.  He 
■who  can  make  virtue  respected  or  vice  loathed,  who  can  produce 
bliss  or  alleviate  woe,  only  in  some  of  the  fractional  parts  of  life,  is 
a  benefactor  to  his  species.  The  impulses  of  philanthr*  py  have 
;ncited  us  to  make  these  remarks  in  favour  of  an  institution  which 
we  believe  to  be  principally  supported  by  persons  whose  theologi- 
cal tenets  are  very  adverse  to  our  own.  But  charity  is  or  no 
sect. 
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Art.  I. —  Reliques  of  Robert  Bums;  consisting  chiefly  of 
original  Letters,  Poems,  and  critical  Observations  on 
Scottish  Songs*  Collected  and  published  by  R.  IL  Cro- 
mek.Svo.  pp.  453.      Cadell  arid  Davies.     1803. 

IN  almost  every  dispute  that  has  agitated  the  minds  of 
men,  from  the  grand  controversy  between  Arius  and  the 
Athanasians,  down  to  the  petty  squabbles  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  Ireland  and  Chatterton,  it  has  been  the  fashion  to 
employ  the  weapons  of  general  invective,  which  are  wholiy 
irresistible  by  any  other  mode  than  that  of  recrimination. 
In  this  species  of  warfare,  it  would  be  very  difficult,  on  any 
occasion,  to  say  with  which  party  I  he  advantage  rested.  The 
principal  benefit  to  either,  seems  to  consist  in  the  excessive 
cheapness  and  readiness  of  the  instruments  ;  but,  where  the 
defence  is  equally  easy  with  the  attack,  we  cannot  venture 
to  flatter  the  assailant  with  hopes  of  attaining  any  very  great 
superiority  from  the  use  of  them.  Fortius  reason,  men  of 
sense  and  moderation  have  actually  begun  to  doubt  thei:  ef- 
ficacy upon  any  occasion  ;  and  the  terms  '  ignorance  and  il- 
liberalitv,' have  been  adopted  more  sparingly  ;  since,  in  the 
opiuion  of  thinking  people,  they  have  done  greater  mischief 
to  their  employers  than  to  those  against  whom  they  are  level- 
led. Under  tuis  impression,  We  lately  discovered  nothing  '  il^ 
liberal'  in  the  pleasure  which  some  gentlemen  appeared  to 
derive  from  the  circumstance  of  a  book  (in  their  opinion  ve- 
ry valuable)  being  'sealed  up'  from  the  curiosity  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  readers  of  this  country;  although  we  indulged 
a  little  mirth  at  the  expense  of  a  feeling  so  totally  dissonant 
from  oer  own  habits  of  reflection.  Under  the  same  impres- 
sion, we  are  not  at  all  disconcerted  at  finding  employed 
against  ourselves  the  very  weapons  of  which  we  thus  know 
the  futility,  especially  since  they  are  accompanied  by  an 
evident  misrepresentation  of  our  own  arguments. 
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We  did  not  compare  the  dialect  of  Scotland  with  the  dia- 
lects of  Lancashire  and  Somerset.  But  we  illustrated  the 
absurdity  of  exultation  in  the  case  before  us  by  the  greater 
absurdity  which  would  be  evinced  by  a  native  of  either  of 
the  English  counties  who  should  affect  to  set  a  value  on  the 
vulgar  provincialisms  of  his  own  neighbourhood.  Nor  do 
we  find  any  reason  for  retracting  a  word  which  we  then  ad- 
vanced, the  allowable  exaggeration  of  ridicule  only  except- 
ed. England  and  Scotland  have  been  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury incorporated  together.  For  more  than  two  centuries 
they  have  been  administered  by  the  same  governors.  Their 
language  is  originally  and  fundamentally  the  same;  and  it 
is  for  the  interest  of  both  that  all  childish  and  trifling  dis- 
tinctions should  be  gradually  done  away  and  abolished.  Du- 
ring the  last  fifty  years  the  levelling  operations  of  time  in 
this  respect  have  been  very  cons! ant  and  rapid  ;  and  what- 
ever indulgence  we  may  allow  to  prejudice's  which  are  de- 
rived from  the  recollections  and  associations  of  childhood, 
we  do  not  think  our  approbation  due  to  those  whose  prorin- 
c/a/ vanity  (we  must  persist  in  employing  a  term  which  we 
use  from  no  unworthy  or  illiberal  motive,)  whose  provincial 
vanity  would  seek  to  perpetuate  the  shew  of  a  distinction 
which  in  reality  ought  long  since  to  have  existed  no  more. 

As  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  English  language  and 
that  dialect  of  it  which  is  used  in  Scotland,  zee  certainly  are 
no  fit  judges;  but  no  more  are  they  who  pretend  to  regard 
the  dialect  with  such  enthusiastic  veneration.  The  opinion 
of  nine  tenths  of  the  nation  deserves  at  least  to  be  weired 
in  equal  scales  against  that  of  ihe  remaining  part  ;  and  we 
will  venture  to  say  that  to  those  nine  tenths  there  is  more 
music  in  an  English  than  in  a  Scottish  stanza.  But  even  ad- 
mitting the  contrary  to  he  the  case,  and  that  the  language 
of  the  Scottish  ballad- writers,  is  intrinsically  more  poetical 
than  that  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and  Drytlen,  still  it  must 
be  remembered  thai  the  dialect  spoken  in  so  comparatively 
small  a  district  will  never  be  the  language  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  that  it  is  an  object  with  most  writers  of  sense  to  be 
generally,  and  if  possible  universally  understood.  We  do 
not  acknowledge  the  Scottish  dialect  to  possess  any  superi- 
ority over  the  vulvar  tongue,  but  let  us  instance  in  the 
Greek  language,  which  we  do  confess  and  believe  to  be  ten 
times  more  sonorous,  more  copious,  more  flexible  to  all  the 
purposes  and  effects  of  harmony,  than  our  own  :  yet  we 
neither  think  highly  of  the  sense  of  those  scholars  who  now- 
adays devote  their  time  and  abilities  to  »G  reek  composition, 
nor  do  we  hold  up  their  performances,  exulting  that  they 
are  unintelligible  beyond  the  precincts  of  Eton  and  Winches- 
ter College. 
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We  cannot  therefore  retract  in  any  decree,  the  opinion 
formerly  advanced  by  us  on  this  subject — So  far  from  think- 
ing it  a  cause  of  triumph  that  ibe  works  of  a  good  author  are 
seated  against  the  great  majority  of  readers,  it  ought  only  to 
be  matter  of  regret  that  a  single  line  occurs  inaccessible  to 
the  general  comprehension  of  the  whole  world.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in  a  certain  class 
of  composition,  the  adoption  of  the  Scottish  dialect  may  not 
bestow  a  peculiar  grace,  the  absence  of  which  would  be  ill 
compensated  by  the  advantages  of  correct  and  polished  lan- 
guage. But  the  extent  of  this  licence  should  (in  our  opini- 
on) be  very  limited  indeed.  We  would  exclude  from  it  the 
use  of  all  words  or  phrases  which  are  not  easily  and  immedi- 
ately intelligible  to  a  mere  English  reader  ;  we  would  con- 
fine the  privilege,  even  when  thus  curtailed,  to  the  single 
class  of  pastoral  and  familiar  poetry  :  and  we  would  forbid 
its  exercise  to  all  but  those  with  whose  habits  of  thinking 
and  speaking  the  dialect  is,  as  it  were,  entirely  identified, 
whose  degree  of  intercourse  with  polished  society  has  not 
been  such  as  to  abstract  them  from  the  use  of  it  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  life,  nor,  consequently,  to  throw  an  air  of 
affectation  upon  their  adoption  of  it  in  poetry. 

Thus  circumstanced,  and  thus  privileged,  was  Burns.  His 
situation  in  life  was  the  cause,  as  it  is  the  full  and  complete 
justification,  of  his  adopting  a  style  of  poetry,   which,  in    a 
member  of  refined  society,   we  should  condemn  as  the  worst 
of  affectation.     Bat  even    here  we   shall    venture  a   remark 
%hich,  if  ever  heard  beyond  the  Tweed,  will  probably  excite 
such  an  outcry   against  the  southern  folk  as  has  never  been 
heard  since  the  union  of  the  kingdoms.     It   is  this — that  ge- 
nerally   speaking,   those   works    of    Burns    which    are  most 
English,  both  in  words  and  idiom,  are  incoviparabty  the  most 
harmonious,  tender,  and  empassioned  *  and  lnat,in  his  long' 
est   and  most   highly    esteemed    performances,  by  fur   the 
finest  passages  are  (except  in  the  spelling)  English.     To  in- 
stance this   observation    in    the     song*  written  by  him  for. 
Thompson's  collection  of  music,  the  bestof  which   are,  per- 
haps, the  best  of  all  his  compositions  ;  the  most  remarkable 
For  their  exquisite  harmony  of  numbers  and  grace  of  expres- 
sion, in  which  hie  stands  almost  equal  to    a  competit  on  with 
Horace  himself.     Will  any  Scotchman  point  out  to  us  amidst 
this  collection  a  strain  more  tender  and  poetical  than    i     his 
"  Highland  Mary  ?"   Yet  that  most  beautiful  effusion  flowed 
spontaneously  from  the  heart,   and  it   contains  not  a    single 
word  that  is  serticd  against  a  southern  reader.     There  is   no 
teal  upon  this  exquisiulv  graceful  stanza  of  another  song  j 
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for  Yestreen   is  far   from   being  an   unintelligible,    and  is 
moreover  a  very  pretty  word. 

'  Yestreen  when  to  the  trembling  string, 

The  dance  gaed  thro'  the  lighted  ha  ? 
To  thee  my  fancy  look  its  wing, 

I  sat,   but  neither  heard  or  saw  : 

Tho*  this  was  fair  and  that  was  braw, 
And  yon  the  toast  of. a'  the  town, 

I  sigh'd,  and  said  arming  them  a% 
1  Ye  are  na'  Mary  Morison." 

'<  Wandering  Willie,"  can  reach  every  heart  without  the 
aid  of  a  glossary  :  the  pathetic  delicacy  of  the  two  last  lines 
in  particular,  (which  perhaps  are  unrivalled)  is  felt,  as  it  is 
expressed,  in  good  English. 

'But  if  he's  forgotten  his  faithfullcst  Xanie, 

O  still  flow  between  us,  thou  wide  roaring  main; 

May  I  never  see  it,  may  I  utvcr  trow  it. 
But  dying  believe  that  my  Willie's  my  aim' 

No  seal  but  that  of  a  noble  mind  and  an  ardent  genius,  is 
fixed  upon  the  glorious  battle-song  of  "  Bannockburn ;"  and 
the  last  mournful  effort  of  his  expiring  muse  is  English, even 
to  the  orthography  of  almost  every  word. 

*  Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 
Here's  a  health  to  ane  I  lo'e  dear, 

Thou  art  sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet. 
And  soft  as  their  parting  tear — Jessie  i 

*  Although  thou  maun  never  be  mine, 
Although  even  hope  is  denied. 

'Tis  sweeter  for  thee  despairing 

Than  aught  in  the  world  beside — Jessie!' 

Of  his  larger  works,  the  beautiful  poem  of  (  the  Vision/ 
is  (with  the  exception  of  the  first  eight  stanzas,  which,  al- 
though containing  some  very  picturesque  description,  can 
hardly  be  esteemed  equal  to  what  follows)  strictly  and  uni- 
formly English.  Can  the  most  national  of  Scots  find  a  sin- 
gle passage  in  the  sealed  poems  that  can  be  compared  with 
his  picture  of  the  Genius  Coila  I 

'A  hair-brained,  sentimental  trace 
Was  strongly  marked  in  her  face, 
A  wildly  witty,  rustic  grace 

Shone  full  upon  her  ; 
Her  eye,  ev'n  turn'don  empty  space, 

Beam'd  keen  with  honour.' 
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Or  where  are  the  too  general  eccentricities  of  an  ardent 
poetical  character,  so  forcibly,  so  feelingly  delineated  as  in 
the  lines  which  the  guardian  spirit  addresses  to  Burns  him- 
self : 

4  When  youthful  love,  -warm-blushing,  strong, 
Keen  shivering,  shot  thy  nerves  along, 
Those  accents,  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 

Th*  adored  name, 
I  taught  tb.ee  how  to  pour  in  song, 

To  soothe  thy  flame. 

1  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play 
"Wild  send  thee  Pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  fancy's  meteor  ray, 

By  passion  driven  ; 
But  ijet  the  light  which  led  astray 

[Tas  light  from  Heaven.' 

To  these  examples  we  must  add  one  more  observation, 
which  we  hold,  to  be  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  pre- 
sent question.  All  Burns'.?  poems  which  relate  to  himself  or 
to  circumstances  immediately  connected  with  his  own  life 
and  fee  lings,  are  (we  believe  without  exception)  remarkably 
i'rea  from  any  mixture  of  the  Scottish  dialect  ;  a  convincing 
proof  that  he  wrote  moreens////  and  naturally,  as  well  as  more 
successfully,  in  English.  We  need  onlv  mention  the  well- 
known  address  '  To  Mary  in  Heaven,'  f  The  Lament,'  the 
ode  entitled  '  Despondency,' '  Prayer  in  prosnect  of  Death,' 
the  f  stauz  is  oil  the  same  occasion/  and  the  Farewell  to  Ayr, 
which  he  wrote  in  contemplation  of  his  voyage  to  America, 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  our  remark,  and  to  repel  the 
argument  of  those  who  falsely  assert  that  the  sealed  language 
is  the  most  natural  to  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  All  the 
poems  we  have  instanced,  and  many  more  which  are  strictly 
English,  were  the  spontaneous  effusion*  of  the  heart,  a 
widely  different  periods  of  life,  and  called  out  by  every  va" 
riety  of  situation  that  can  be  supposed, to  have  had  the  strong- 
est and  most  immediate  influence  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
poet.  On  the  other  hand  almost  all  the  compositions  which 
are  strongly  marked  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  dialect  are 
at  the  same  time  comparatively  forced  and  laboured. 

Shall  we  now  be  justified  in  asserting  that  if  Burns  had 
never  written  a  poem  in  the  Scottish  language — (by  which 
we  mean  a  poem  standing  in  need  of  a  glossary,) — his  re- 
putation would  have  been  quite  as  high  and  as  deservedly  so, 
us  it  is  at  present  ?  Certainty  not,  in  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  his  '  Halloween,'  his-*  Tarn  o' Shanler,' or  even 
his  '  Collet's  Saturday  IN ight,' as  the  best  of  his  performances. 
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But  from  sucli  opinions,  if  there  are  any  persons  ready  to 
maintain  them,  we  must  express  our  total  dissent.  We  shall 
perhaps,  expose  ourselves  to  great  censure  it'  we  express  a 
doubt  whether  too  much  stress  has  not  been  laid  by  the  ad- 
mirers of  the  poet  upon  his  talent  for  humour;  yet  that 
doubt  we  certainly  do,  rather  strongly,  entertain.  But,  even 
were  it  altogether  removed,  that  quality  is  in  itself  so  far  in- 
ferior to  other  high  and  transrendant  gifts  of  genius  which 
Burns  undoubtedly  possessed,  that  we  might  even  then  re- 
peat our  assertion,  that  the  reputation  of  Burns  does  not 
jest  in  any  degree  on  the  poems  which  are  generally  adduced 
as  specimens  of  unrivalled  excellence  in  that  department. 
Venturing  even  thus  far  with  fear  and  trembling,  how  shall 
we  express  the  dread  with  which  we  whisper  an  idea  that 
neither  ought {  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night/  to  be  ranked 
among  the  very  first  of  Burns's  works  f  Our  critical  functions 
liave  not  rendered  us  insensible  to  the  charms  of  natural  and 
simple  poetry  ;  nor  can  we  contemplate  without  emotion 
the  lively  picture  of  manners,  or  the  yet  more  interesting  re- 
flection or 'a  poet's  heart.'  which  that  pleasing  composi- 
tion presents.  Nevertheless,  the  impression  made  by  it  on 
"our  minds  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  produced  by  many 
of  his  works  that  are  much  less  considerable  in  themselves 
a*  well  as  less  generally  known  and  admired*  Compared 
with  these,  it  appeals  to  us  a  laboured  and  artificial  perfor- 
mance; nor  can  we  discover  any  traces  of  that  inimitable 
grace  and  felicity  oi  expression,  which  constitute  the  most 
distinguishing  and  characteristic  charm  of  Burns's  poetry. 
However,  we  might  perhaps  have  admitted  the  excellence 
of  the.'  Cotter's  Saturday  Night'  without  injury  to  our  gene- 
ral argument,  since  the  sealed  words  and  phrases  which  it 
contains  amount  to  very  few  in  number,  the  best  of  the 
stanzas  being  positively  English  ;  nor,  were  the  Scotticisms 
much  more  numerous  and  glaring,  would  the  poem  in  ques- 
tion afford  more  than  one  solitary  exception  to  the  rule  which 
we  venture  to  maintain. 

The  anxiety  which  we  Feel  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  our 
readers  that  our  opinion  on  this  subject  is  not  assumed  with- 
out reflection,  nor  wholly  the  effect  of  '  ignorance  and  il- 
.liberality,'  has  however  carried  us  very  wide  of  our  direct 
object,  certainly  much  more  fo  than  the  limits  of  a  monthly 
journal  will  in  general  warrant.  We  must  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  we  are  not  reviewing  the  whole  circle  of  Scot- 
tish poetry,  nor  even  the  works  of  Burns,  but  a  small  portion 
only  of  the  latter  which  the  industry  of  a  collector  has  now 
for  the  first  time  presented  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Cromek  appears, indeed,  to  have  been  most  assiduous 
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and  indefatigable  in  W*  researches.  The  warm  admiration 
of  Burns'*  genius  which  prompted  this  undertaking,  de- 
mands our  respect.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Cromek  for 
t  he  has  done,  though  the  extent  of  his  success  may 
not  be  fully  answerable  to  the  labour  of  the  undertaking. 
We  should  indeed  have  imagined  that  it  might  have  been  no 
difficult  matter  to  discover,  among  the  scenes  of  the  poet's 
principal  haunts,  many  more  remnants  of  his  compositions 
winch  had  eluded  the  vigilance  of  Dr.  Currie,  his  former 
editor  and  biographer.  And  this  supposition  might  appear 
to  bej  us  titled  by  the  rambling  and  desultory  nature  of  Burns's 
life  and  character.  Hut  if  any  such  expectations  have  been 
formed,  we  think  this  publication  of  Mr.  Cromek's  calculated 
to  jjut  an  immediate  end  to  them  ;  since  by  far  the  greatest 
part  of  the  contentsof  the  volume  is  such  as  may  be  conceived 
to  have  past  under  Dr.  Currie's  eye,  and  been  rejected  by  him 
as  too  inconsiderable  to  claim  insertion  in  his  edition.  Yet 
even  in  that  edition  there  are  many  things  which  a  cautious 
friend  might  have  been  inclined  to  omit  out  of  regard  to  the 
unfortunate  poet's  memory. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  point  out  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers  a  few  of  the  contents  which  seem  to  have  best  repaid 
the  labour  of  the  collector. 

The  first  enquiry  which  every  lover  of  Burns  will  make  is, 
whether  any  and  what  additions  have  been  made  to  his  po- 
etical remains. 

There  are  a  few  little  epistles  to  friends,  most  of  them  in 
the  broitd  Si-ottish  dialect,bearing  evident  marksof  the  author, 
hut  very  Jar  indeed  from  being  in  the  best  style  even  of  his 
familiar  pieces.  We  will  however  select  two  or  three 
stanzas  from  that  '  To  the  Reverend  John  M'Math/  for 
tiie  entertainment  of  our  pious  friends,  the  methodists,  a  de- 
scription of  men  with  whose  characters  Burns  has,  on  mote 
than  one  occasion,  made  very  free. 

*  God  knows,  I'm  no  the  thing]  should  be, 
Nor  am  I  even  the  thing  1  could  be, 
But  twenty  times  1  rather  would  be 

An  atheist  clean, 
Than  under  gospel  colours  hid  be 

Just,  for  a  screen. 

'    An  honest  man  may  like  a  g'as?, 

An  honest  man  may  like  a  '..■ 

But  mean  revenge,  an'  malice  tause 

He'll  still  disdain, 
An'  then  cry  zeal  for  gospel  laws, 

Like  some  we  ken. 
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'  They  take  religion  in  their  mouth  ; 
They  talk  of  mercy,  grace,  und  truth, 
For  what  ?    to  gie  their  malice  skouth 

On  some  puir  wight, 
An'  hunt  him  down,  o'er  right  an'  ruth, 

To  ruin  straight/     p.  'd<)4>. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  poems  that  follow,  we  can  hard- 
ly  distinguish  any  one  which  is  worth  the  pains  that  were 
probably  taken  to  recover  it  ;  but  we  must  remark  that  the 
elegy  ( to  the  Owl/  which  ]\1  r  Cromefc  supposes  to  be  Burns's, 
because  found  in  his  own  hand-writing;  appears  to  us  to 
contain  internal  evidence  to  the  contrary,  strong  enough, 
even  without  the  annexed  name  of  a  real  or  imaginary  author 
(John  M'Creddiej,  to  repel  the  presumption  arising  from 
that  circumstance.  Some  of  the  stanzas  are  certainly  pretty  ; 
but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  common-place,  and  does  not 
possess,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  oi»e  characteristic  mark 
of  BurnsN  style,  either  of  expression  or  leeling. 

The  first  of  ihesongs'  Evan  Banks,'  is,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, already  familiar  to  the  public. *  It  possesses  great 
charms  of  poetry,  and  uncommon  tenderness  of  sentiment, 
and  is  perhaps  altogether  in  the  author's  best  style  of  com- 
position :  but  it  appeared  to  us  so  well  known  that  we  sought 
almost  with. a  certainty  of  finding  it,  in  Dr.  Currie's  collec- 
tion. There,  however,  we  failed  to  discover  it,  and  cannot 
now  recollect  where  we  have  met  with   it   before. 

The  fragment  of  a*  patriotic'  song,  annexed  to  the  old 
burthen  of  *  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa/  is  in  a 
very  different  style,  but  strikes  us  as  so  characteristic  of  the 
writer,  besides  being  very  spirited  in  itself,  as  to  deserve  our/ 
selection 

'  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa', 

Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa' ; 

And  wha  winna  wish  gude  luck  to  our  cause. 

May  never  gude  luck  be  their  fa'! 

It's  gude  to  be  merry  and  wise,  m 

It's  gude  to  be  honest  and  true, 

It's  gude  to  support  Caledonia's  cause, 

And  bide  by  the  bufTand  the  biue. 


*  In  writing  the  above  we  were  not  aware  of  a  circumstance  which  we  have  since 
learned  from  a  critique  on  this  bo©k  in  the  Quaiterly  Review.  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  song  of  '  Evan  Banks'  has  been  falsely  attributed  to  Burns,  and  that  the 
credit  of  it  actually  beltings  to  Helen  Maria  Williams.  It  appeared  in  the  first 
edition  of  Burns's  works  by  Dr.  Currie,  and  was  omitted  by  him  in  the  later  im- 
pivssions  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  he  had  made  of  its  real  author.  This 
account  certainly  implies  an  unpardonable  negligence  in  Mr.  Cromek. 
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*  Here's  a  health,  &c. 

Here'*  a  health  to  Charlie  the  chief  of  the  clan, 

Alllio'  that  his  band  be  but  sma'. 

May  liberty  meet  with  success  ! 

May  prudence  protect  her  trae  evil! 

May  tyrants  and   tyranny  tine  in  the  mist, 

And  wander  their  way  to  the  Devil  ! 

4  Here's  a  health,  &c. 

Here's  a  health  to  Fammie,  the  Norland  laddie, 

That  lues  at  the  lug  of  the  law  ! 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  read  ! 

Here's  freedom  to  him  that  wad  write  ! 

There's  nane  ever  fear'd  that  the  truth  should  be  heard, 

But  they  wham  the  truth  wad  indite. 

>   Mere's  a  health,  &c. 

Here's  Chieftain  M'Leod,  a  Chieftain  worth  gowd, 
Tho'  bred  amang  mountains  o'  snaw  !' 

********* 

All  our  readers  must  remember  the  song  of '  O  whistle  and 
I'll  come  to  you,  my  lad/ — The  following  is  greatly  inferior; 
but  the  second  stanza  contains  a  similar  turn  of  expression, 
and,  if  the  former  had  never  been  written,  might  be  esteemed 
very  beautiful.  As  it  is,  the  air  of  simple  tenderness  is  attrac- 
tive, and  we  regret  only  the  Scotch  words  which  disfigure  it« 

'  I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  by  yon'  garden  green  again; 
I'll  ay  ca'  in  by  yon  town, 

And  see  my  bonie  Jean  again. 

*  There's  nane  sail  ken,  there's  nane  sail  guess, 

What  brings  me  back  the  gate  again, 
But  she  my  fairest,  faithful  lass, 

And  stownlins*  we  sail  meet  again. 

'  She'll  wander  by  the  aiken  tree, 

When  trystin-timef  draws  near  again  ; 
And  when  her  lovely  form  I  see, 

O  haith,  she's  doubly  dear  again  !' 

No  lover  of  Burns  will  be*displeased  at  the  discovery  of 
a  stanza  in  addition  to  one  of  the  sweetest  that  he  ever  com- 
posed. We  print  the  new  one  in  italics.  The  other  is  to 
be  found  in  Dr.  Curried  edition. 

4  Out  over  the  Forth  I  look  to  the  North, 

But  what  i»  the  North  audits  Highlands  to  me  t 

The  South  nor  the  East  gieease  to  my  heart, 
The  far  foreign  land,  or  the  uild  rolling  sea. 

•»  Stownlins, fcj  stealth. 

*r   Trystm-time,  tus  lime  of  appointment. 
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c  But  I  look  to  the  West,  when  I  gae  to  rt\y  rest, 

That  pleasant  my  dreams  and  my  slumber  may  be  J 

For  far  in  the  west  lives  he  I  lo'e  best, 

The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  babie  and.  me. T 

Upon  the  whole,  though  we  do  not  think  that  any  of  the 
poems  collected  by  Mr*  Cromek  possess  so  much  merit  as 
to  add  to  the  already  high  and  immovable  reputation  of  their 
author,  yet  most  of  them  are  of  sufficient  value  to  entitle 
their  preserver  to  the  thanks  of  all  those  who  are  warm  and 
genuine  admirers  of  the  poet. 

The  poetical  collections  occupy,  however,  hut  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  present  volume.  The  remainder  is  filled  with  letters, 
with  an  entertaining  coliectivn  of  '  Strictures  on  Scottish 
songs  and  ballads,'  taken  from  a  MS.  book  of  the  poet's,  and 
with  further  copious  extracts  from  the  common  place-book, 
which  hid  before  furnished  Dr.  Currie  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  biographical  matter. 

Of  Burns'a  letters  we  have  already  had  more  than  enough 
in  Dr.  Currie's  edition.  We  think  that  those  which  were  given 
to  the  world  in  that  publication  have  been  estimated  at  too 
high  a  rate.  Many  ot  them  are  certainly  very  valuable,  as 
good  and  honest  pictures  of  a  mind  which*  must  be  contem- 
plated with  more  mixed  sensations  of  love,  admiration,  pity, 
and  regret,  than  that  of  any  man  who  lias  ever  existed*  It 
is  needless,  and  would  be  impertinent,  to  attempt  in  this 
place  the  delineation  of  a  character  already  so  well  and  so 
intimately  known  to  all  who  are  likely  to  be  interested  in  or 
affected  by  it.  If  there  are  any  human  beings  so  lost  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity  as  to  he  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
nobler  and  better  part  of  that  character,  we  pity  their  insen- 
sibility. The  faults  and  vices  which  obscured  it  have  met 
whh  various  measures  of  censure  and  extenuation  ;  but,  in 
speaking  of  Burns,  the  merciful  scale  has  generally  prepon- 
derated. This  is  what  we  are  far  from  wishing  otherwise. 
If  any  man  can  ever  be  supposed  to  have  received  on  earth 
the  full  measure  of  pain  proportioned  to  his  offences,  poor 
Burns  was  assuredly  that  man.  Remembering  {  how  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  he  was  made/  let  us  withhold  our  fal- 
lible judgment,  and  restrain  the  too-ready  voice  of  condem- 
nation. If  no  man  shall  be  tried  but  by  his  equals,  where 
are  the  equals  of  Burns'?  Where  are  they  whoare  qualified  to 
decide  in  the  cause  of  his  conscience  ?  Hut,  while  we  would 
regard  with  all  possible  tenderness  the  frailties  and  infirmi- 
ties of  such  a  man,  let  us  not'  attempt  their  justification. 
Let  us  veil,  hut  not  varnish  them, — Silence  is  more  suitable 
than  apology, 
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We  are  so  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  however  we  may 
,r/y  admire  his  prose  compositions  as  the  productions 
ploqghman  (a  rule  by  which  we  entirely  agree  with  all 
competent  judges  of  his  merits  that  Burns  ought  never  to  be 
estimated),  yet  his  fame  must  rest  solely  and  exclusively  on 
his  character  as  a  poet,  that  the  only  letters  in  this  collection 
to  which  we  shall  even  refer  are  two  containing  specimens 
of  his  poetry.  The  first  is  directed  to  John  Ballantyne,  Esq. 
and  is  worth  notice  as  affording  the  original  o!  one  of  his 
most  pleasing  songs  which  appears  to  have  been  afterwards 
altered  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  measure  ;  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  the  alteration  was  much  for 
the  worse.  The  reader  may,  however,  judge  for  himself  on 
this  point  by  referring  to  the  copy  given  in  the  fourth  volume 
of  Dr.  Cunie's  edition. 

*  Ye  flowery  banks  a'  bonnie  Doon, 

How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair  ; 
IIow  can  ye  chant,  ye  little  birds, 
And  I  sae  fu"  o'  care  I  ' 

*  Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 

That  sings  upon  the  bough  ; 
Thou  minds  me  o*  the  happy  days 
When  my  fause  luve  was  true, 

c  Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird, 

That  sings  beside  thy  mate: 
For  sae  I  sat,  and  sae  I  sang, 

And  wist  na  o'  my  fate. 

'  Aft  ha'  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon, 

To  see  the  wood-bine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love, 

And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

6  Wi'  lightsome  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose 

FraearTits  thorny  tree, 
And  my  fause  lover  staw  the  rose, 

Bui  left  the  thorn  wi'  me.' 

The  second  is  addressed  to  William  Creech,  Esq.  nnd  con- 
tains a  poetical  lamentation,  half  serious,  and  half  jesting, 
for  his  absence  from  Scotland.  It  concludes  with  some  stan- 
zas, conceived  in  the  style  of  ardent  and  impetuous  feeling, 
for  which  the  character  of  Burns  was  so  remarkable,  and 
which  accordingly  pervades  the  best  and  the  worst  of  his  com- 
positions. 

4  Up  wimpling  stately  Tweed  I've  sped, 
And  Eden  scenes  on  chrytal  Ji'd} 
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And  Ettrick  banks  now  roaring  red 

While  tempests  blaw  ;  • 
But  every  joy  and  pleasure's  fled 

Willie's  awa'  ! 

'  May  I  be  slander's  common  speech; 
A  text  !<>r  infamy  to  preach  ; 
And  lastly,  streckit  out  to  bleach 

In  winter  snaw  ; 
When  I  forget  thee,  Willie  Creech, 

Tho'  far  awa'  ! 

4  May  never  wicked  fortune  touzle  him, 
May  never  wicked  men  bambouzle  him  ! 
'     Until  a  pow,  as  auld's  Methusalem, 
ile  canty  claw  ! 
Then  to  the  blessed  new  Jerusalem 
Fleet  wing  awa'  I1 

The  strictures  on  Scottish  songs  are  interesting,  as 
giving  us  in  many  instances  the  opinion  of  the  poet  re- 
specting the  merits  of  compositions  to  which  lie  was  him- 
self  so  strongly  attached,  and,  in  many  more,  as  assigning 
to  their  right  authors,  and  fixing  to  their  right  dates,  or  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  origin,  certain  well-known 
and  often  repeated  productions,  concerning  which  the  world 
at  large  is  profoundly  ignorant.  We  shall  select  a  few  of 
the  most  interesting;  but  very  few,  as  it  is  necessary  for  us 
to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  our  present  article. 

The  Lass  of  Peaty* s  Mill. 

1  In  Sinclair's  statistical  account  of  Scotland,  this  song  is  localiz'd 
fa  verb  1  must  use  for  want  of  another  to  express  my  idea)  some- 
where in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  likewise  is  claimed  by  Ayrshire. 
The  following  anecdote  I  bad  from  the  present  sir  William  Cun- 
ningham of  Itobertland,  who  had  it  from  the  last  John  earl  of  Lou* 
don.  The  then  earl  of  London,  and  father  to  earl  John  before  men- 
tioned,had  Ramsay  at  Loudon,  and  one  day  walking  together  by  the 
banks  of  Irvine  water,  near  Nrw-mills,  at  a  place  yet  called  Peaty's 
mill,  they  were  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  beautiful  country 
girl.  Mis  lordship  observed  that  she  would  '  be  a  fine  theme  for 
a  song.  Alan  lagged  behind  in  returning  to  Loudon  castle,  and  at 
dinner  produced  this  identical  song.' 


Tweed-side, 


c  In  Ramsay's  Tea-table  Miscellany,  he  tells  us  that  about  thirty 
of  the  songs  in  that  publication  were  the  works  of  some  young 
gentjemen  of  his   acquaintance  \  which   songs    are  marked   with. 
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the  letters,  D,  C,  &c.  Old  Mr.  Tytlcr,  of  Woodhouselee,  the 
worthy  Mid  abledefender  of  the  beauteous  Queen  <>f  Scots,  told  me 
that  the  songs  marked  C,  in  the  Tea-table,  were  the  composition  of 
a  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  house  of  Achnames,  who  was  afterwards 
unfortunately  drowned  coming  from  France.  As  Tycler  was  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  Allan  Ramsey,  I  think  the  anecdote 
may  be  depended  on;  of  consequence,  the  beautiful  song  of*  Tweed- 
is  Mr.  Crawford's,  and  indeed  dots  great  honour  to  his  poe- 
tical talents.  He  was  a  Robert  Crawford,  the  Mary  he  celebrates, 
was  Mary  Stewart  of  the  Castle  mill  family,  afterwards  married 
to  a  Mr.  John  Ritchie.  I  have  seen  a  song,  calling  itself  the 
original  Tweed-side,  and  said  to  have  been  composed  by  a  Lord 
Tester.  It  consisted  of  two  stanzas,  of  which  I  still  recollect  the 
first. 

'  When  Maggy  and  I  was  acquaint, 
I  carried  my  noddle  fu'  hie  ; 
Nae  lintwhite  on  a'  the  green  plain, 
Nor  gowdspink  sae  happy  as  me  : 
But  I  saw  her  sae  fair,  and  I  lo'ed  ; 

I  u.oed,  but  I  came  nae  great  speed, 
So  now  I  maun  wander  abroad  : 

A,nd  lay  my  banes  far  frae  the  Tweed/ 


Mary's  Dream. 

*  The  Mary  here  alluded  to  is  generally  supposed  to  be  Miss  Mary 
Macghie,  daughter  to  the  laird  of  Airds  in  Galloway.  The  poet 
was  a  Mr.  Alexander  Lowe,  who  likewise  wrote  another  beautiful 
song  called  Pompey's  ghost.  I  have  seen  a  poetic  epistle  from  him 
in  North  America,  where  he  now  is,  or  lately  was,  to  a  lady  in 
Scotland.  By  the  strain  of. the  verses,  it  appeared  that  they  alJud* 
to  some  love  disappointment.' 

We  are  glad  to  find  the  judgment  of  Burns  confirming 
our  own  opinion  as  to  the  despicable  silliness  of  Sooticizing 
a  good  old  English  song.  Yet  there  is  hardly  a  young  lady 
in  the  kingdom  that  sits  at  a  piano-forte,  or  stands  at  the 
back  of  the  musician's  chair,  but  she  begius  the  concert  with 
murdering  poor  Dr.  Percy  by  the  detestable  jargon  of*  O 
Nanie,  will  thou  gangwi'  me.'     Burns  says,  however, 

*  It  is  too  barefaced  to  take  Dr.  Percy's  charming  song,  and  by 
the  means  of  transposing  a  few  English  words  into  Scots,  to  offer  to 
pass  it  fur  a  Scots  song.  I  was  nut  r.quninted  with  the  editor  until 
the  first  volume  was  nearly  finished,  else,  had  I  kno-jvn  it  in  time,  I 
would  have  prevented  such  an  impudent  absurdity.' 

There  are,  besides,  observations  which  cannot  be  read 
without  great  interest,  on  some  of  the  author's  own  original 
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compositions  ;  but  we  have  no  room  to  select  any  in  this 
article,  except  one  vvhi./.h  (as  well  as  Mr.  Cromek's  subjoined 
note)  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  omit,  as  referring  to  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  poems  he  ever  wrote  and  to  the  most  af- 
fecting incident  he  ever  experienced. 

1  The  Highland  lassie,  0.y 

1  This  was  a  composition  of  mine  in  very  early  life,  before  I  was  at 
ail  known  in  the  world.  My  Highland  Lassie  was  a  warm-hearted, 
charming  young  creature  rs  ever  blc.-^d  a  man  with  generous  love. 
After  a  pretty, long  tract  of  the  most  ardent  reciprocal  attachment, 
we  met  by  appointment,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  in  a  seques- 
tered spot  by  the  banks  of  Ayr,  where  we  spent  the  day  in  taking  a 
farewell,  before  she  should  embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to 
arrange  matters  among  her  friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life. 
At  the  close  of  autumn  fallowing  she  crossed  the  sea  to  meet  me  at 
Greenock,  where  she  had  scarce  landed  when  she  was  seized  with 
a  malignant  fever,  which  hurried  my  dear  girl  to  the  grave  in  a  few 
days,  before  I  could  even  hear  of  her  illness.* 

Mr.  Gomel's   note  on.  this  most  affecting  passage  is  as 
follows, 

'There  are  events  in  this  transitory  scene  of  existence,  seasons  of 
joy  or  of  sorrow,  of  despair  or  of  hope,    which   as   they  powerfully 
affect  us  at  the  time,  serve  as  epochs  to  the  history  of  our  lives.  They 
may  be  termed  the  trials  of  the  heart.       We  treasure  them  deeply  in 
our  memory, and, as  time  glides  silently  away, they  help  us  to  number 
our  days.  Of  this  character  was  the  parting  of  Burns  from  his  High- 
land Mary,  that  interesting  female,  the  fust  object  of   the  youthful 
poet's  Jove.  Thisadieu  was  performed  with  all  those  simple  and  strik- 
ing ceremonials  which  rustic  sentiment  has  devised  to  prolong  tender 
emotions  and  to  inspire  awe.  The  lovers  stood  on  each  side  of  a  small 
purling  brook  ;  they    laved    their  hands  in   its  limpid    stream,    and 
holding  a  bible  between  them,  pionounced   their  vows  t<>  be  faithful 
to  each  other.     They  parted — never  to  meet  again  !    The  anniver- 
sary of  Mary  Campbell's  death  (fop  that  was  her  name)  awakening 
in  the  sensitive  mind  of  Burns  the  most    lively  emotions,  he   retired 
from  his  family,  then  residing  in  the    farm  of  Eliisland,    and  wan- 
dered,   solitary  on  the  banks  of  the  Nith,  and  about  th-e  farm-yard, 
in  the  extremest  agitation  of  mind,    nearly  the  whole  of  the    night. 
His   agitation    was   so  great    that  he  threw  himself  on  the  side  of  a 
corn-stack,    and  there  conceived  his  sublime  and  tender  elegy — his 
address  to  Mary  in  Heaven.' 

We  are  unable  to  prolong  this  article  by  entering  on  an 
examination  of  the  contents  of  Burns's  common  place-hook, 
which  forms  the  remaining  portion  of  the  volume.  This  we 
the  less  regret  since  it  is   imposssible  to  peruse  them  without 
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a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  also  since  the  specimens  before  given 
by  Dr.  Carrie  are  sufficient  to  teach  oar  reader*  what  tSiey  are 
to  expect  from  the  additional  fragment!  here  subjoined. 

hole  though  we  perhaps  expected  the  recovery 

of  some  more  important  '  R.  cliques,'  from  Mr.  domek'a 
ardent  and  painful  search,  we  must  express  ourselves,  in  the 
name  of  all  the  admirers  of  Burns,  much  indebted  to  him 
fur  the  trouble  he  has  taken,  and  lor  the  pleasure  which 
that  trouble  has  procured  us  ;  and  we  li*ve  no  doubt  that 
every  lover  of  the  poet  will  consider  Mr.  Cromek's  volume 
as  a  desirable  appendage  to  those  already  published  by  Dr» 
Curric. 


Art.  IT. — An  historical  Review  of  the  Commercial,  Political, 
and  Moral  State  of  Hindostan,  from  the  earliest  Period 
to  the  present  Time  ;  the  Rise  and  Prop-ess  of  Christ  inni' if 
in  the  Enst ,  its  present  Condition,  and  the  Means  and  Pro- 
bability of  its  future  Adva/icement,  with  an  lntrodnetion 
and  Map  illustrating  the  relative  situation  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  East.  By  Robert  Chatfeld,  LL.  B.  Vicar 
of  Chatteris,  in  Cambridgeshire.  4to.  Richardson.     1808. 

THE  commerce  of  the  east  seems,  from  the  earliest  pe* 
riod,  to  have  had  a  striking  influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
west.  The  nations  which  have  enjoyed  it  have  risen  above 
their  contemporaries  in  wealth  and  power.  The  shores  of 
the  lied  Sea, 'if  the  L'nxine,  and  the  Mediterranean,  were 
in  ancient  times  enriched  and  civilized  by  this  traffic.  Thebes 
and  Memphis  seem  to  have  owed  much  of  their  pristine 
grandeur  to  this  circumstance  ;  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Colchis, 
Alexandria,  and  Palmyra,  were  in  a  great  degree  indebted 
to  it  for  the  splendour  which  they  once  possessed.  Their 
prosperity,  like  that  of  Venice  in  a  later  period,  sunk  when 
they  ceased  to  be  the  marts  of  eastern  merchandize.  It  was 
the  commerce  of  the  east  which  formerly  raised  Portugal 
and  Holland  to  the  first  rank  of  European  powers;  and 
though  Great  Britain  may  have  other  sources  of  greatness, 
yet  one  of  the  principal  has  certainly  been  her  unparalleled 
extension  of  commerce  in  the  east. 

The  population  of  the  world  seems  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  east;  and  the  region,  which  was  first  peopled, 
certainly  the  first  to  cultivate  the  useful  and  elegant  arts. 
The  luxuriant  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  genial  nature  of  the 
climate,  left  the  inhabitants  at  leisure  to  exercise  their  in- 
dustry on  something  beyond  the  mere   necessaries   of  lite. 
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The  desire  of  attaining  the  commodities  of  the  east  operated 
in  a  very  remote  period  as  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  active 
and  improvable  powers  of  man  in  ligypt,  Ethiopia,  Arabia, 
Persia,  Phoenicia,  and  Greece; 

Alexander  the  Great,  who  is  one  of  the  few  conquerors 
whose  death  may  be  regarded  as  premature,  seems  to  have 
entertained  very  correct  and  philosophic  notions  respecting 
the  importance  of  eastern  commerce.  He  considered  it  as  the 
principal  means  of  improving  the  condition,  and  increasing 
the  civilization  of  his  extensive  dominions;  his  conquests 
were,  in  a  great  measure,  rendered  subservient  to  this  end  ; 
and  Alexandria  was  very  easily  chosen  to  be  the  future  em- 
porium of  eastern  wealth.  The  wisdom  of  those  commercial 
projects,  which  Alexander  had  conceived,  was  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  arrangements  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt; 
under  whose  sovereignty  Alexandria  attained  the  highest 
pitch  of  prosperity  and  magnificence.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  scheme  the  Ptolemies  had  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, which  the  greater  power  and  resources  of  Alexan- 
der would  easily  have  surmounted. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  highly  valued  by  theRomans, 
rot  only  on  account  of  the  supplies  of  corn,  with  which  that 
rich  country  furnished  the  capital,  but  on  account  of  the 
lucrative  commerce  which  it  maintained  with  the  east. 

'  The  effects  of  the  immense  accession  of  wealth  brought  from 
these  sources  into  the  Roman  treasury  were  soon  perceived  ;  they  not 
only  altered  the  value  of  properly,  doubled  the  price  of  provisions 
and  merchandize,  but  introduced  a  total  change  in  the  state  of  man- 
ners of  Rome  itself.' 

As  the  demand  for  the  productions  of  India  increased 
in  the  Raman  capital,  the  Nile  was  found  insufficient  for  the 
general  supply  ;  and  a  communication  was  opened  by  means 
of  caravans  between  the  Persian  gulph,  the  Euphrates,  and 
Palmyra,  or  Tadmor  in  the  desert,  and  thence  to  the  coasts 
of  Syria  and  Palestine. 

'  Some  commerce  with  India  by  this  route,'  says  Mr.  Chatfleld, 
*  had  long  existed  ;  but  it  was  at  this  time  so  considerably  increased, 
and  had  so  much  augmented  the  resources  of  the  country  through 
which  it  passed,  that  the  princes  of  Palmyra  were  not  only  enabled 
to  extend  their  conquests  into  Egypt,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  a 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  but  even  to  contend  for  the  succession  to  the 
imperial  purple  with  the  warlike  Aurelian.' 

Under  the  genius  of  Mahomed  and  his  successors,,  theAra- 
bians,  emerging'from  their  obscurity. and  indolence,  assumed 
a    new  and   more  permanent  character,  of  vigour,  of  en- 
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terprize,  and  of  industry.     "Bagdat,  under  a  renowned  dy- 
v  of  caliphs,  became  celebrated  for  ila  treasures  and  msg* 
nificence.     Bussorab,  founded  by  the  caliph  Omar, 

'  commanded  the  intercourse  of  the  adjoining  countries  with  the 
India,  and  received  the  wealth  of  the  caravans  of  Persia 
and  Arabia.' — k  The  rich  silks,  the  camphire,  and  the  porcelain, 
transparent  as  glass,  from  China,  and  the  gold  gems  and  pi-rfumes 
of  India  and  its  islands,  which  contributed  to  adorn  the  palaces  of 
Bagdad  and  Damascus/ 

Constantinople,  at  the  same  period,  unwilling  to  forego 
the  advantages  of  the  eastern  trade,  re-opened  the  eommuni- 
caliort  by  which  the  Colchians,  Phoenicians,  and  Greeks,  had 
formerly  procured  the  products  and  manufactures  of  Hin- 
dostan.  The  subjugation  of  Constantinople  by  the  Otto- 
mans in  1453,  proved  eventually  beneficial  to  Europe.  It 
served  to  dispel  the  daikness-  which  popish  superstition  had 
spread  over  Europe,,  by  exciting  the  intellectual  activity  of 
mankind  and  promoting  a  passion  for  the  literature  of  a  bet- 
ter period.  A  new  spirit  of  enquiry  and  of  enterprize  was 
awakened,  which,  whatever  direction  it  took;  tended  to  en- 
large the  boundary  of  knowledge  and  the  sphere  of  activity, 
to  increase  the  resources,  and  to  augment  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  social  life. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1.5th  century,  the  mariner's  com- 
pass, which  is  said  to  have  been  the  discovery  of  a  citizen 
of  Amain'  in  the  12th,  began  to  be  generally  and  success- 
fully applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation.  The  Portugueze 
had  for  a  considerable  time  directed  their  attention  to  the 
subject  of  maritime  discovery  ;  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  had  been  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Dias  in  14b6, 
was  passed  by  Vasquez  de  Gama  in  1492.  Vasquez  de  Ga- 
ma  arrived  on  the  £Oth  of  May,  1497,  on  the  coast  of  Ma- 
labar, which  was  then  '  the  most  flourishing  port  in  the  pe- 
ninsula of  India,  and  the  principal. residence  of  the  zamorin 
or  emperor.' 

The  first  appearance  of  these  strangers  was  welcomed  by 
the  hospitable  attentions  of  the  native  princes  ;  *  every  en- 
couragement was  shewn  to  their  commerce  ;  and  with  the 
Arabian  merchants  they  might  easily  have  divided  the 
wealth  of  the  east.5  But  the  Portugueze  were  stimulated  not 
only  by  avarice  but  b}'  ambition,  and  they  meditated  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  and  the  subjection  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Their  designs  soon  became  evident  to  the  native 
princes;  and  the  zamorin  would  gladly  have  expelled  a 
people  whom  he  had  so  lately  welcomed  to  his  shores.  But 
the   Portugueze  omitted    no  means  of  consolidating  their 
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power  against  the  natives  of  India,  and  of  securing  their 
commercial  monopoly  against  the  rivalry  of  Europe.  They 
formed  a  settlement  at  Ormuz,  by  which  they  obtained  the 
command  of  the  Persian  gulph  ;  they  built  a  fort  at  Cape 
Aden ;  they  took  possession  of  Socotora ;  they  seized  the 
city  of  Goa,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  ;  and  the  coast  of  Mo- 
lucca and  the  Spice  Islands  became  subject  to  their  swa}T. 
During  a  century  the  Portugueze,  who  had  superseded  the 
Arabians  aod  the  Venetians,  enjoyed  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the"  Indian  trade.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  who 
made  a  successful  effort  to  dispossess  them  of  the  dominion 
which  they  had  usurped.  In  l(J02,  the  Dutch  conquered 
the  Portugueze  settlers  in  Ceylon,  when  they  rendered 'their 
victory  infamous  by  the  most  barbarous  atrocities. 

The  British  merchants  incited  by  the  increasing  opulence 
of  the  Dutch,  ventured  gradually  into  the  ports  of  the  In- 
dian seas;  the  hatred  which  the  Dutch  and  Portugueze  had 
inspired  by  their  cruelly  and  extortion,  favoured  the  at- 
tempt. 

'  Before  the  death  of  Elizabeth  some  alliances  had  been  entered 
into  with  the  native  princes;  and  a  few  inconsiderable  factories  had 
been  settled  at  Sunt  aod  Brampour,  under  the  capricious  grants  of 
the  court  of  Delhi,  whose  favour  had  been  partially  conciliated 
by  the  embassy  and  rich  presents  of  Sir  Thomas  Iloe., 

The  first  charter  of  the  English  East  India  Company  was 
granted  by  Elizabeth  in  lfJOl.  Jt  was  to  continue  fifteen 
years  ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  James  I.  before  its  expira- 
tion. From  16^>3  to  1CJ57  the  trade  was  left  in  a  great  mea- 
sure open  ;  and  at  no  period  does  it  appear  to  have  flourished 
more.  After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  a  new  char- 
ter was  granted  under  new  regulations,  and  no  one  was  al- 
lowed to  trade  to  India  without  the  licence  of  the  company. 
Jn  \(){)\y  the  House  oi*  Commons  addressed  the  King  to  dis- 
solve the  old  company,  and  to  incorporate  a  new,  but  '  the 
king  hesitated,  and  the  interest  of  the  company  being  effec- 
tually exerted,  their  licence  was  continued  for  three  years.' 
in  1694,  anew  charter  was  obtained  ; 

'  the  most  infamous  bribery  was  employed  to  procure  the  favour  of 
the  house  and  the  ministers;  and  som<;  ot  the  must  active  of  the 
Directors,  lefusing  to  disclose  their  s.crct  practices  in  their  exami- 
nation before  the  House  of  Commons,  Were  committed  to  the  Tower.* 

A  division  now  ensued  among  the  members  of  the  com- 
pany itself,  and  the  new  subscribers  traded  separately  to 
India.  In  this  interval  of  factious  contention  the  Dutch 
•eized  upon  the  greatest  part  of  the*irade,  arid 
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'  the  affairs  of  both  companies  were  involved  in  such  confusion  thaf, 
for  the  sake  even  of  public  tranquillity,  they  were  consolidated  by 
the  queen  (Anru)  under  the  present  name  of  the  United  Company 
of  Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies.' 

It  was  not  till  the  war  which  broke  out  in  Europe  in  17'A 
that  the  English  began  to  acquire  an  ascendant  in  India. 
In  17()l  Pondicherry  was  taken  from  the  French,  who  were 
deprived  of  all  their  possessions  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Ganges.  A  formidable  confederacy  was  af- 
terwards formed  against  the  English  interest  by  the  native 
princes,  whose  jealousies  had  been  excited  by  their  victories 
in  theCarnatic;  but  the  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Buxar,  by  which  the  deposed  emperor,  Shah  All  urn, 
who  |iad  been  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Nabob  Visier 
of  Oude,  Shujah-ul  Dowlab,  was  brought  a  suppliant  into 
the  English  camp.  The  provinces  of  Bengal,  Behar,  Orissa, 
and  the  .Northern  Circars  were  ceded  to  the  English. 

'From  the  year  17^5,  until  this  period,  Bengal  had  enjoyed. a 
greater  share  of  tranquillity  than  any  other  part  of  India  ;  rebellion 
was  unknown  ;  and  the  people  lived  peaceably  under  the  auspices 
of  a  government  \vh  >se  security  had  been  established  by  conquest, 
and  whose  efforts  might  now  be  directed  to  tbeif  improvement  and 
happiness.  But  whilst  Bengal  and  its  immediate  dependencies  were 
in  full  possession  of  peace,  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire  became 
a  prey  to  all  the  miseries  of  war.  If  little  can  be  urged  in  vindica- 
tion of  the  English,  who  "  to  gratify  a  rapacious  ally,  and  without, 
even  acquiring  an  adequate  benefit  to  the  state,  effected  the  de- 
struction of  the  Rohillas — a  nation  against  whom  they  could  not 
fabricate  a  specious  cause  of  complaint;"  if  the  government  of  India 
has  been  justly  branded  with  terms  of  reproach,  for  levying  unjust 
wars,  and  for  an  improper  interference  with  the  native  powers ;  in 
this  instance,  "  the  war  with  Tippoo,"  it  must  stand  acquitted  to  all 
the  world  :  it  was  called  upon  in  defence  of  an  old  and  faithful  ally, 
the  Rajah  of  Travancore,  who  had  been  wantonly  attacked,  to  coun- 
teract the  ambition  of  a  perfidious  prince,  whose  plans* were  all  di- 
rected for  their  extirpation;  and  who,  by  secret  treaties  with  the 
French,  and  intrigues  with  the  native  princes,  was  plotting  the  ruin 
of  the  British  power  and  influence.  The  very  subjects  of  the  Sultan 
were  ripe  for  revolt,  and  his  inhuman  cruelties  had  impressed  theft 
minds  with  the  strongest  principles  of  disgust  and  aversion.  The 
designs  of  Tippoo  on  the  Carnatic  had  not  been  diverted  by  the  me- 
mory of  former  defeats.  Disappointments  seemed  only  to  have  ad- 
ded fresh  stings  to  revenge,  and  to  have  sharpened  his  sagacity  for 
the  improvement  61  his  lesources  :  nor  were  the  warlike  chieftains 
who  inhabit  the  frontiers  towards  the  Indus  (Guzzunu),  or  the 
Poonah  and  Berar  Mahralta,  l^ss  anxious  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
a  pouer  whose  influence  the  had  been  taught  to  dread,  and  whose 
victories  and  reputation  checked  their  own  designs  of  conquest  and 
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dominion.     With  such  dispositions,  causes  of  complaint  were  easilv 
found  ;    the  conspiracy  was,  besides,  fomented  by  all  the  weight  of 
foreign  influence.     But  this  new  confederacy  proved  not  more  for- 
tunate than  those  which    had  preceded  it,  and  tended  onty  to  in- 
crease the  lustre  of  the  British  arms,  and  complete   the  subjection, 
•f  India.     The  plans  of  Tippoo  were  ripe  for  execution,   when  the 
Marquis  Wellesley  assumed  in  1/98  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
government  in  India.     The  precarious  state  to  which  the  company 
would  have  been  reduced  by  the  combination  of  so  many  powerful 
enemies,  required  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  wisest  measures  to 
defeat  it.     By  a  judicious  movement  of  the   British    troops  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  in  concert  with  the  Nizam's  cavalry,  the  capital 
of    Hyderabad  was  rescued   from  the  influence   of  Monsieur  Per- 
ron's army,  and  ihe  power  of  the  enemy  checked,  in  a  quarter  where 
his  presence  would  have  been  peculiarly  dangerous.     The  discom- 
fiture of  his  ally  delayed,    but  did  not  alter  the  designs  of  Tippoo; 
and  he  only  waited   an  opportunity  to  attack  the  conqueror  when 
less  prepared  for  resistance.      But  the  glorious  and  successful  cam-  / 
paign  of  1799?  defeated  all  his  hopes,  and  by   his  own  death  gave 
•ome  respite  to  the  calamities  of  his  country.     Tippoo  was  the  last 
of  the  Mahomedan  princes  in  the  Decan  who  preserved  his  indepen- 
dence.    In   1799   his  capital  was  again  besieged  ;  and  feeing  stormed 
by  the  British  army    under   General  Harris,   the  Sultan  perished, 
after  a  gallant  resistance,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  fortress.   Nothing 
now  remained  for  the  captors  but  to  dispose  of  the  vacant  sceptre. 
The  Mahomedan  government  was  destroyed  ;  and  a  child,  descended, 
as  it  is  said  from  the  Brahmin  princes,  whom  Hyder  Ally   had  un- 
justly deposed,    received  the    honours  of  royalty,  whilst  the   real 
power  continued  in  the  hands  of  those   who  had  elevated  him  to  the 
throne/ 


*  It  was,'  says  the  intelligent  and  judicious  author,  *  the  policy, 
the  hope,  and  the  resolution  of  Lord  Clive,  the  founder  of  our  In- 
dian greatness,  not  to  extend  the  British  possession  beyond  the  Ben- 
gal provinces  and  the  Cirears,  with  a  small  tract  of  land  round  Ma- 
dras, and  the  island  of  Salsette,  near  Bombay  \  these  he  deemed 
fully  equal  to  every  measure  of  good  policy*  and  to  our  powers  cf 
keeping  possession.' 

♦  — 

1  The  interference  of  parliament  in  1732,  strengthened  by  the 
two  successive  acts  of  1784  and  1793,  seconded  the  just  views 
and  sound  policy  of  Clive,  by  adopting  and  enjoining  limitations  of 
dominion.' 


*  In  1782  it  was  unanimously  resolved  and  declared,  "  that  td 
pursue  schemes  of  conquest  and  extent  of  dominion  in  India,  are 
measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  honour,  and  the  policy  of  this 
nation/ 

Mr.  Hastings,  the  governor-general,  had  proclaimed  the 
same  opinion, 
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*  that  to  depart  from  this  absolute  line  of  self-defence,  unless  im- 
pelled to  it  bv  the  most  obvious  necessity,  was  dangerous  to  the 
security  and  tranquillity  of  the  provinces.' 

The  bills  which  Mr.  Fox  introduced  in  1783,  and  which 
occasioned  such  a  violent  ferment  of  party-spirit  at  the  time, 
were  designed  to  relieve  the  misery  and  oppression  which. 
the  natives  of  India  had  suffered  from  the  mismanagement 
or  corruption  of  the  agents  of  the  company.  The  bill,  which 
was  more  successfully  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1784, 
professed  the  same  end,  biit  tended  to  the  accomplishment 
by  different  means.  The  differences  of  the  two  bills  partook 
of  the  characteristic  differences  of  the  two  men.  The  bill  of 
Jdr.  Fox  would  have  been  open  and  direct  in  its  operations  ; 
that  of  Mr.  Pitt  was*calcutated  to  work  its  effect  by  more 
secret  and  circuitous  means. 

We  believe  that  there  is  no  one  who  contemplates  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  East  India  company,  of  its  financial,  its  civil 
or  military  administration,  who  will  not  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  "company  again  needs  the  revision  of  the  legis- 
4ature.  New  regulations  are  wanted  suited  to  the  present 
state  of  things.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  result  of  the 
extension  of  dominion  which  the  territorial  sovereignty  of 
the  company  received  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis 
Wellesley,  we  cannot  but  think  with  the  present  author,  that 
theytiave  made  an  injurious  impression  against  our  charac- 
ter among  foreign  nations  ;  that  they  have  weakened  our 
boasted  claim  to  patriotism  and  integrity ;  and  that  they 
have  caused  an  immense  accession  to  the  debt  of  Li.e  com- 
pany, which,  if  ever  paid,  must,  in  all  probability,  be  added 
to  the  burdens  of  the  nation. 

*  With  an  increased  revenue  from  the  conquered  and  ceded  pro- 
vinces the  company  is  worse  off  in  1808  than  it  was  in  17°4<  be- 
cause then  they  had  the  same  surplus  of  one  million,  with  a  debt  of 
only  ten  millions,  instead  of  a  debt,  as  at  present,  of  thirty  millions. 
The  result  of  Lord  Wellesley 's  administration  was  an  increased  re- 
venue ot  five  millions,  and  a  debt  contracted  of  twenty  millions  ster- 
ling. The  great  accession  of  territory  made  under  the  same  go- 
vernment, has  necessarily  required  an  increased  army,  at  least  so 
long  as  the  power  of  France  predominates  ;  and  it  is  contended  in 
Consequence  thit  the  prosperity  or  ruin  of  the  company's  finances 
in  Imtia  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  determination  of  the  king's 
ministers,  in  regard  to  their  military  establishments,  in  which  alona 
economy  can  be  practised  with  effect,  the  expenditure  in  the  civil 
service  not  admitting  of  any  diminution/ 

But  of  whatever  enormities  the  servants  of  the  company 
may  in  particular  instances  have  been  guilty,  or  whatever  lo- 
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cal  or  personal  injuries  the  natives  of  India  may  have  occa- 
sionally sustained,  we  believe  that  those  parts  of  Hindostan, 
which  have  been  subject  to  British  sway,  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  degree  of  tranquillity,  as  well  as  a  milder  adminis- 
tration, than  they  have  before  experienced.  The  lands  of 
Bengal  have  been  better  cultivated,  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  ameliorated  since  the  grant  of  tftat  province  to  the 
company.  The  former  merciless  ravages  of  the  Mahrattas 
have  been  restrained. 

6  The  petty  quarrels  of  rajahs  have  been  reconciled  by  an  appeal 
to  a  superior  power,  whose  force,  whilst  it  commands  respect  from 
the  strong,  gives  security  to  the  weak.' 


*  The  evils  of  famine  arisiog  from  the  nature  of  the  climate  and 
the  improvident  temper  of  the  natives,  have  keen  carefully  guarded 
against  by  the  establishment  of  public  granaries;  and  whilst  other 
provinces  have  been  suffering  extreme  hardships,  Bengal  and  its 
dependencies  have  since  the  year  1770  enjoyed  comparative  abun- 
dance.' 


*  The  general  condition  of  the  ryots  or  sub-tenants  has  been  hap- 
pily improved.  By  fixed  and  moderate  assessments  their  proprie- 
tary right  in  their  lands  has  been  acknowledged,  and  the  descent  of 
inheritances  regulated  according  to  their  own  laws.' 

It  is  the  fluctuating  insecurity  of  property  which  has,  in  a 
great  measure,  impeded  the  progressive  civilization  of  the 
east,  and  prevented  the  gradual  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  The  arbitrary  and  capricious  exactions 
of  despotic  governments,  operate  as  a  continual  discourage- 
ment to  industry,  and  to  the  accumulation  of  capital.  The 
mode  of  levying  taxes  in  the  east  is  not  so  much  by  any  fixed 
and  equitable  rule  as  by  a  system  of  violence  and  coercion. 
But  this  system  of  tyranny  has  been  discontinued  in  the 
provinces  which  are  subject  to  the  government  of  the  com- 
pany. The  condition  of  the  people  who  are  subject  to  the 
British  sway  has  been  improved,  and  their  happiness  aug- 
mented. Great  Britain  has  certainly  increased  her  moral  re- 
sponsibility in  proportion  as  she  has  increased  her  dominion 
in  the  east.  She  has  now  more  than  fifty  millions  of  people 
subject  to  her  sway  ;  and  happy  will  it  be  lor  her  if,  instead 
of  abusing  this  sacred  trust,  or  making  it  subservient  to  the 
low  purposes  of  avarice  or  ambition,  she  aspires  to  the  more 
elevated  object  of  conciliating  the  affections  of  the  people 
by  the  gentle  and  beneficent  spirit  of  her  administration. 

*  Let  our  attention,'  says  Mr.  Chatfield,  c  bfi  now  directed  tot 
objects  of  higher  moment  than  the  petty  details  of  commercial  re- 
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gtilation,  or  the  preservation  of  an  envious  (invidious)  monopoly  ; 
Jet  that  benevolence,  which  is  (he  sublime  character  of  our  religion, 
and  that  freedom  which  is  the  basis  of  our  laws,  be  extended  as  far 
as  circumstances  will  admit,  to  the  native;,  of  the  east,  who  are  more 
immediately  under  our  protection*' 

The  second  part  of  this  erudite  and  judicious  publication 
relates  chiefly  to  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  the  Hin- 
dus. (  In  this  the  learning,  good  sense,  and  moderation  of 
the  author,  are  very  conspicuous,  and  entitle  him  to  our 
warmest  praise.  The  history  of  the  Hindus,  though  they 
advance  claims  to  a  much  higher  antiquity,  cannot  be  traced 
farther  back  than  about  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 

*  Their  early  historians,  as  in  all  infant  societies,  were  their  poets, 
their  priests,  and  their  philosophers,  and  therefore,  whatever  they 
relate,  is  so  much  inveloped  in  mystery  and  fable,  that  belief  is  vio- 
lated, and  the  path  to  truth  lost  in  the  mazes  of  vague  and  uncertain 
conjecture.' 


!  The  general  opinion  of  the  Pundits,  (or  learned  men)  is,  that  the 
ir.us  of  Brahma  were  unfolded  to  his  son  Menu,  in  verse,  or  mea- 
sured prose,  and  that  these  were  translated  and  explained  to  the 
world  in  the  words  of  the  book  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Institutes  of  Menu.' 

The  first  Menu  of  the  Brahmins  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
a^  the  Adam  of  the  Jews,  the  Christians,  and  the  Moslems; 
as  Sir  William  Jones  conjectures,  that  the  seventh  Menu,  in 
whose  reign  the  Hindus  believe  the  whole  earth  to  have  been 
drowned,  is  the  same  with  the  Noah  of  the  scriptures-  Some 
writers  assert  that  Brahma  was  anciently  the  king  as  well 
as  legislator  of  Hindostan  ;  and  that  by  blending  the  sanc- 
tions ol  divine  wisdom  with  his  civil  ordinances,  he  intended 
to  secure  the  attachment  of  his  subjects  to  their  country,  and 
to  the  laws  which  he  had  framed. 

'  The  four  Beds  or  Vedas  are  written  in  Sanscrit  or  the  pure  lan^ 
guage,  being  that  of  the  Deity  himself.  Very  few  of  the  most 
learned  Pundits,  and  those  only  who  have  employed  many  years  of 
painful  study  upon  this  one  task,  pretend  to  have  the  smallest  know- 
ledge of  the  originals,  which  are  now  also  become  extremely  scarce 
and  difficult  to  be  found  ;  but  sastras  or  commentaries  have  been 
written  on  them  from  the  earliest  periods.  The  traditional  Vedas 
are  supposed  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  have  been  committed  to  writ- 
ing and  to  have  received  their  piesent  form  about  eight  hundred 
years  before  Christ ;  the  Sastras  afterwards.' 

All  the  preposterous  ceremonies  which  are  at  present  in- 
corporated with  Hindu  worship,  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
Sastras. 
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'The  Vedas,  as  the  ten  hermetic  books  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Pen* 
tateuch  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Koran  of  the  Moslems,  are  the  foun- 
tain and  ground  work  ol i  the  religion  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Hindus. 
They  not  oniydisclose  a  system  of  divine  ordinances,  which  explain 
the  duties  of  man  both  social  and  religious,  but  also  comprise  trea- 
tises on  medicine,  music,  war,  and  the  mechanical  arts.  The 
Brahmins  possess  other  bodies  of  learning,  all  professedly  derived 
from  the  same  sources  ;  the  most  esteemed  of  which  are  the  insti- 
tutes delivered  or  remembered  from  Menu,  the  first  of  created  be- 
ings, their  oldest  and  holiest  lawgiver  and  patriarch.  This  book 
deserves  a  high  portion  of  merit  from  the  spirif  of  sublime  devotion, 
of  benevolence  to  mankind,  of  tenderness  to  all  creatures  which  per- 
vades the  whole,  together  with  its  perfect  knowledge  of  civil  polity, 
and  us  provisions  against  all  the  exigencies  of  government,  planned  , 
with  an  admirable  wisdom,  seem  to  evince  that  the  people  for  whom 
it  was  composed,  must  have  made  high  advances  in  civilization,  and 
the  state  of  society  been  greatly  improved  before  a  system,  embrac- 
ing such  a  variety  of  subjects,  could  have  been  brought  to  maturity.' 

The  Vedas  teach  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  they 
deduce  from  a  reflective  survey  of  life,  its  various  relations, 
prospects,  and  dependencies,  from  the  nature  of  the  divine 
attributes,  and  from  the  imperfect  distribution  of  good  and 
evil  in  this  world.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution  as 
inculcated  by  Menu,  was  the  following  :  he  asserts  that. 

'as  far  as  vital  souls,  addicted  to  sensuality,  indulged  themselves  in 
forbidden  pleasures,  even  to  the  same  degree  shall  the  acuteness 
of  their  seizes  be  raised  in  their  future  bodies,  that  they  may  endure 
analogous  pains;  with  whatever  disposition  of  mind  a  man  shall 
perform  in  this  life  any  act,  moral  or  religious,  in  a  future  body, 
endued  with  the  same  qualities,  shall  he  receive  his  retribution/ 

It  was  a  principle  of  religion  thus  wise  and  thus  favour- 
able to  purity  and  to  holiness  which  inspired  the  gentle 
Hindoo  with  a  sensitive  repugnance  to  the  destruction  of 
animal  life  ;  which  rendered  a  simple  and  vegetable  diet,  a 
point  of  the  most  imperious  duty,  while  it  counteracted  the 
impulses  of  selfishness,  and  generated  a  contempt  of  death. 

Tile  religion  of  Brahma  does  not  appear  to  be  infected 
with  the  spirit  of  proselytism.  Where  that  spirit  prevails, 
it  is  usually  found  to  be  either  the  forerunner  or  the  associ- 
ate of  intolerance.    But  heaven,  say  the  Brahmins, 

'is  Ike  a  palace  with  many  doors,  and  every  one  may  enter  his  own 
way.' — ■'  If  the  Brahmin  be  asked  to  change  his  creed,  and  adopt  the 
Christian  faith,  he  pleads  that  variety  in  matters  of  religion  could 
not  be  displeasing  to  God,  any  more  than  it  was  in  the  material 
world;  or  hud  it  been  the  intention  of  God  to  produce  uniformity  in 
rdgion,  he  would  haw  formed  all  men  with  the  tame  mind*' 
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Bernier  says  that  the  Hindus  did  not  pretend 

<  their  law  to  be  universal  ;  that  they  did  not  bold  Christianity  to 
be  false,  as,  for  aught  they  knew,  il  m;<;htl)e  a  good  law  lor  us,  and 
that  God  probably  made  many  roads  to  heaven.' 

In  the  3d  and  4th  chapters  of  Part  II.  the  author  enters 
into  some  learned  details  respecting  the  religion  of  China 
and  of  Iran  or  ancient  Persia.  Ch.  5.  treats  of  the  Koran. 
When  the  Portugueze  arrived  in  India,  they  found  the 
Mahomedan  religion  flourishing  amid  the  Hindus  super- 
stitions. It  was  recorded  that  the  ancient  zamoriu,or  em- 
peror, whose  principal  residence  was  at  Calicut,  had  more 
than  six  hundred  years  before  their  arrival,  received  the 
Moors  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and  having  introduced 
them  into  credit  in  his  kingdom,  had  at  last  embraced  their 
faith.  The  Koran,  not  confined  to  the  continent,  was  diffused 
over  the  islands  of  the  eastern*  ocean,  where 

*in  the  earliest  ages  of  Mahomedanism,  some  of  the  Arahs,  uniting 
the  dduble  character  of  priest  and  merchant,  had  successfully  pro- 
pagated their  religious  opinions,  and  firmly  established  their  power.' 


The  principal  excellence  of  the  Koran  as  a  religious  code 
consisted  in  inculcating  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  which  the 
author  asserts  to  be  violated  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  But 
we  think  that  the  merits  of  this  performance  which  have 
been  too  highly  extolled  both  by  infidels  and  believers,  have 
been  very  correctly  appreciated  by  Volney.  'The  whole, 
says  he,  '  is  a  flat,  fastidious  composition,  a  chaos  of  un- 
meaning phrases,  an  emphatical  exclamation  on  the  attri- 
butes of  God,  from  which  nothing  is  to  be  learned,  a  col- 
lection of  puerile  tales  and  ridiculous  fabler.1  Though  it  is 
not  only  the  sole  religious  but  civil  Code  of  the  Moslems, 
yel  •  it  conveys  no  notion  either  of  the  relative  duties  of 
mankind  in  society,  of  the  formation  of  the  bodv  politic,  of, 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  governing,  nothing  in  fact  which 
constitutes  a  legislative  code.'  It  establishes  '  an  absolute 
despotism  in  him  who  governs,  and  the  blindest  obedience  in 
him  who  obeys.'  Mahomet  did  not  wish  to  enlighten  men, 
but  to  rule  over  them  ;  besought  notdigciples,  but  subjects ; 
and  obedience,  not  reasoning,  is  ascribed  to  subjects.'  Toe 
author  gives  a  succinct  but  erudite  account  of  the  feuds  or 
sects  which  prevail  among  the  votaries  of  the  Koran.  The 
Mahomedan  religionists  seem  as  little  agreed  in  the  exposi- 
tion of  their  scriptures  as  the  Christian. 

In   ch.  6,  the  author  has    shewn   how   the  eastern   creeds 
are  unfavourable  to  all  religious  improvement,     in  the  early 
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ages  of  the  world  the  character  of  king'  was  identified  with 
that  of  priest.  The  performance  of  religious  ceremonials 
was  afterwards  entrusted  to  a  particular  class,  who  made  the 
influence  which  they  thus  acquired  in  a  period  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  secular 
po'.v^,  ori  their  own  spiritual  domination*  The  great  en- 
deavour of  all  priests  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world  was  to 
keep  the  people  in  ignorance  ;  and  to  rule  them  through 
the  m  of  thi      fears.      It  needs  no  argument  nor  illus- 

tration u>  prove  that  such  a  system  of  imposture,  in  what- 
ever nation  or  age  it  may  be  practised,  whether  by  Egyptiaa 
priests,  by  Indian  brahmins,  by  Jewish  rabbins,  by  Per- 
sian magi,  hv  Turkish  imams,  or  by  British  dm  ids,  must 
lend  to  obstruct  the  intellectual  and  moral  amelioration 
of  mnn.  There  is  a  usage  in  thinking  as  well  as  actings 
which  maybe  taught  by  early  impression  and  rendered  ha- 
bitual by  subsequent  practice,  which  may  be  confirmed  by 
lime,  and  consecrated  by  traditionary  descent,  till  it  seems 
immovable  by  the  force  of  reasoning,  or  impossible  to  be 
subverted  by  an  opposite  conviction.  Opinions  may  by 
habit,  or  association  be  converted  into  passions  ;  and  we 
all  know  that  passion  is  not  readily  subdued  by  calm  and 
pacific  argumentation.  The  religious  system  of  the  Brah- 
mins present  an  almost  insuperable  bar  to  all  innovation.  It 
fa  fortified  almost  beyond  the  assault  of  human  power  by 
habit  and  b\  time,  by  avarice  and  by  pride.  Those  who 
have  recently  adopted  the  idea  of  effecting  a  change  in  the 
ds, seem  to  have  undertaken  a  task  which  even 
the  Hercules  of  methodism  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish. 

•  From  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  men,  the  means  adopted  for  the 
conversion  of  the' Hindoos,  have  not  only  been  ill -digested,  but  ra- 
ther calci.'  produce  effects  diametrically  opposite  to  the  de- 
s  gns  of  the  pri  Clors.  The  late  mutiny  at  Velio  re  and  the  con- 
current ii  a  observable  among  the  troops  on  the  Madias* 
establishment  erve  to  strengthen  this  suspicion,  and  ought  to  make 
,  leflecring  man  pause  before  the  evil  is  pressed  beyond  the 
power  of  remedy.' 

■  The  faith  of  a  G  ntoo  (misguided  as  it  is  and  groundless  as  it  may 
be)  is  equally  implicit  wuh  that  of  a  christian,  and  his  allegiance  to 
his  own  supposed  re\el.itions  of  the  divine  will  altogether  as  firm. 
lie  therefore  esteems  the  astonishing  miracles  attributed  to  a  Brama, 
»>r  Humo,  or  a  Kreshen  (X'reeshmi)  as  facts  of  the  most  indubitable 
authenticity  and  the  relation  of  them  as  strictly  historical/ 

In  the  8th,  9th,  and  !Oib  chapters  of.  Part  II,  the  author 
describes  the  introduction,  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity 
in  the  east,  during  the  fust  century  \  From  the  second   ceil- 
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<ury  to  the  birth  of  Mahomed  ;  and  the  progress  of  Maho- 
medanism  from  its  commencement  to  the  victories  of  Zengis 
Khan  and  his  successors.  In  ch.  IS,  Mr.  Chatfield  expatiates 
on  the  effects  which  were  produced  on  Christianity  by  the 
conquests  ofTamerlano.  Timur  Beg  or  Tamerlane,  having 
become  a  convert  to  the  Mahomedan  faith,  commenced  a 
furious  persecution  against  the  christians,  whom  the  chance 
of  war  had  subjected  to  his  power  : 

6  Many  of  the  christian  converts,  either  terrified  by  his  threats,  or 
allured  by  his  invitations  yielded  to  the  law  of  the  conqueror.  Thus 
wherever  thejMogul  arms  prevailed  Christianity  lost  ground.' 

The  capture  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  century^  seemed  to  threateo  the 
triumph  of  Islamism  in  the  west  as  well  as  in  the  east.  But 
the  genius  of  the  religion  itself,  which  unlike  Christianity  is 
by  no  means  suited  to  the  progressive  nature  of  man,  and  the 
perpetual  increase  of  civilization,  seems  to  have  furnished  the 
strongest  obstacles  to  its  own  propagation,  and  to  have  ne- 
cessitated its  retrograde  course  in  proportion  as  that  darkness 
of  superstition  vanished  which  the  corruptions  of  the  Hoinisfi 
church  had  spread  over  Christendom.  The  reformation  of 
religion  which  began  aboufthe  same  time, served  to  develope 
a  portion  of  the  original  loveliness  of  Christianity  whicb 
had  been  long  obscured  ;  and  compared  with  which  the  code 
of  Mahomet  appeared  a  spectre  of  deformity.  A  new  re- 
gion was  at  the  same  time  opened  for  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  in  the  discovery  of  another  hemisphere. 

'That  the  religion  conveyed  by  these  nations  (thePortu^ueze  and 
Spaniards)  was  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  rooting  out  the  ancient 
superstitions,  may  be  collected  from  the  temper  of  the  times,  the 
modes  of  conversion  pursued,  and  the  genius  of  the  people  ;  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  name  of  christian,  was  the 
only  change  effected  amongst  their  converts/ 

But  the  christian  religion  is  of  such  a  nature  that  however 
corrupt  it  may  become,  it  will  ultimately,  like  a  turbid 
stream  that  is  filtered  through  a  rock,  etfect  its  own 
purification.  Its  moral  essence  is  such  that  it  cannot  be 
entirely  destroyed.  It  is  liable  to  temporary  charge  but  in- 
capable of  final  decay.  It  may  be  darkened  but  it  cannot,  be 
extinguished.  It  is  the  moral  apotheosis  of  the  chris- 
tian system  which  is  congenial  to  the  nature  of  man  and 
the  frame  of  the  world,  that  constitutes  its  security  against 
that  abyss  of  annihilation  into  which  it  would  have  long 
6*mce  been  precipitated  by  the  artifice  and  corruptions  of 
•cclesiusticaland  of  civil  policy.  The  forms  into  which  chiis- 
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tianity  has  been  moulded,  the  creeds  into  which  it  has  been 
subtilized,  may  and  probably  will  finally  vanish  to  be  seen  no 
more,butthe  moral  essence  of  the  doctrine  itself  will  sur- 
vive the  extirpation  of  every  sect  and  ihe  fall  of  every 
church.  The  true  believers  may  still  worship  the  father  in 
spirit  and  in  truth.  Christianity  needs  no  shelter  but  the 
canopy  of  the  heavens.  Christianity  needs  no  hierophant 
to  perplex  it  with  mysteries  in  order  to  obtain  a  price  for 
the  explanation.  But  can  the  same  praise  be  bestowed  on 
the  genius  of  Mahomedaniam  I  Mahomedanism,  which  has 
no  moru/  essf?tct  diffused  through  it  like  an  aitima  mundi  to 
preserve  it  from  decay,  can  have'  no  stable  existence  e#xcepl 
in  its  vain  ceremonials  and  fugitive  forms.  It  cannot  be 
preserved  apart  from  its  stated  devotional  offerings,  from  its 
genuflexions,  its  pilgrimages,  its  ablutions  and  its  fasts,  its 
polygamy  on  earth  and  its  sensuality  in  heaven.  Strip  it  of 
these  and  it  becomes  a  poor  shrivelled  thing,  destitute  of  the 
glow  and  elasticity  of  life. 

The  very  corner-stone  of  Islam  seems  at  present  threat- 
ened with  subversion  by  the  new  and  increasing  sect  of  the 
"Wahnbees.  This  sect  owed  its  origin  to  Abdul  VVeiieb,  who 
in  I76O, 

'  Having  travelled  on    commercial  affairs  into    India  and  Persia, 
adopted,  from  the  appearances  of  the  diversity  of  the  several    reli- 
gions there  prevalent,  the  idea  of  an  universal  toleration;   returning 
to  his  own  country,   he  erected  an  independent    state  in  Najd,  and 
iied  among  the  followers,  who,  allured  by  the  hopes  of  plunder, 
soon  flocked    around    his  standard,  '   that  God    alone    should    be 
adored,   and  that    the    prophet's  hook    to»s  not  inspired/     In  1803 
.Abdul  took  Micca,  plundered  the   Mosques,  and  destroyed  the  in- 
habitants,  after  having  defeated  the  Ottoman  armies,  he  was  march- 
ing against    Medina,    when    his  victorious  progress  was  arrested  by 
the  plague  and    small-pox    breaking   out    in  his  army.     The  Divan 
was  alarmed,  lest  the  authority  of  the  Sultaun  might  he  questioned, 
as  be  can    only    retain  the  name  of  Caliph,  a  name  so  revered    by 
Uahomedans.   whilst  he   is    master    of  Mecca  and  Medina.     The 
doctrines  of  Abdul  Spread  quickly  through  Arabia  ;  and  even  Syria 
and  Anatolia  were  infected  by  them.     The  Turkish  government  was 
at  length  roused  by  the  danger,  and  levied  tresh  armies,  but,  trusting 
rather  to  treachery  than    force,  a  treaty    was  concluded,  and  Ab- 
MttS  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  Mu*sulman.     The  son  of  Abdul 
reVttiige^  his  father's  death,  and    Mecca  and  Medina    soon  feit  the 
•weight  of  his  arms.     The  Ottoman  power  is  shaken  in  Europe,  ar.d 
it  is  probable,   that  the  propagation  of  tbe  new  opinions  Will  accele- 
rate i:s  dissolution  in  Asia. 

'  See  a  fuller  account  of  the  Wahahees  in  Scott  Waring's  Sheer- 
az,  chap.  xxxi.  '1  hey  seem  to  consider  the  destiuction  of  all  the 
boly  places  of  sepulchre  as  an  act  of  piety.     Thus  ib  the  foundation 
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stone  of  Mahomedanism  destroyed,  which  had  long  been  supported 
by  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca.' 

The  first   Mahomedan  conquerors  of  Hindostan,  vvlio  en- 
sured to  establish  the  Koran  on  the  ruin  of  Ihe  temples 
of  Brahma,  at  length  perceived  the  folly  of  persecuting  opi- 
nions, and  the  wisdom   of  a  general   toleration.     It   is  said 
that  in  J  605,  in  consequence  of  the  invitation  of  Akber, 

4  Some  Jesuits  were  sent  who  built  a  church  at  Agra,  which  was 
endowed  with*  a  pension  from/ the  royal  treasury.  Jehanguire  the 
son  of  Akber,  allowed  them  also  to  build  another  at  Lahore,  some 
of  whose  furniture  remained  at  the  time  of  Thevenot's  visit.  It  is 
related  of  this  prince,  that,  disgusted  with  the  importunities  of  the 
rival  sects,  he  resolved  upon  a  curious  expedient  to  prove  the  ex- 
cellency of  their  respective  creeds.  Inviting  into  his  presence  a  Mul- 
lah, a  Brahmin,  and  a  Portuguese  priest,  he  desired  e,  ch  of  them  to 
vindicate  the  authenticity  of  his  own  doctrine.  Upon  all  asserting 
that  their  creeds  were  founded  upon  miracles,  the  prince  declared 
that  he  was  still  unconvinced  ;  and  therefore,  to  establish  the  truth, 
he  recommended  that  each  should  be  surrounded  with  a  fire,  his  sa- 
cred book  being  placed  under  his  arms,  and  that  his  creed  should 
prevail,  who  remained  unhurt  by  the  flames.  The  M  ullah  trembled, 
the  priest  seemed  inclined  to  accept  the  offer  ;  but  Jehanguire,  not 
choosing  to  put  him  to  the  proof,  continued   in  his  former  opinio  us.* 

The  larger  part  of  the  12th  chapter,  gives  a  copious  derail 
of  the  different  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations  to  propagate  Christianity  in  the  east.  The  most 
successful  of  these  proselvting  schemes  appears  for  a  time, 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Romish  priests  in  Japan.  In  that 
island  the  Christian  religion,  previously  to  the  year  1529  had 

'  made  such  rapid  advances,  as  to  threaten  the  total  destruction  of 
the  Pagan  superstitions,  when  its  progress  was  arrested  by  one  of 
those  revolutions,  which  baffle  the  councils  of  human  wisdom.  The 
priests  and  nobles  rose  against  the  Christians ;  the  missionaries  were 
expelled;  and  an  edict  was  at  length  issued  A.  D.  1615,  by  the 
emperor  Jeijco,  to  extirpate  those  who  had  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  During  the  space  of  40  years  the  scaffolds  were  stained  with 
the  blood  of  Christian  martyrs  ;  and  multitudes  perished  under  the 
most  aggravated  tortures,  glorying,  even  in  their  agonies,  in  the 
cause  which  they  had  espoused.' 

The  Catholic  missionaries  have  still  a  respectable  establish- 
ment in  India  ;  for  we  are  told  that  sacred  property  luf 
been  respected  amid  all  the  revolutions  of  the  state  ;  and 
that  they  have  churches  in  which  divine  service  is  still  regu- 
larly performed.  Among  the  Protestant  missionaries,  the 
Danish  appear   to   have  merited    considerable    praise   from 
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their  diligence,  good  sense,  and  moderation.  By  the  inde- 
fatigable labours  of^Mr.  Schwartz  the  whole  scriptures  were 
"before  the  year  1719,  translated  into  the  Tamul  orMalabar- 
ian  language,  in  which  the  same  gentleman  had  also  com- 
posed a  grammar  and  a  dictionary. —  But  Mr.  Schwartz 
made  only  a  few  native  converts  after  the  religious  industry 
of  thirty  years.— So  difficult  and  hopeless  is  the  task  ! — The 
torrid  votaries  of  methodism  may  make  some  nominal  con- 
verts among  the  worshippers  of  Brahma;  but  more  success 
cannot  be  expected  from  their  zeal,  than  from  that  of  their 
predecessors. — The  simple  creed  of  the  Koran/  There  is  on- 
ly one  God,  and  Mahomet  is  the  apostle  of  God/  though 
enforced  by  every  secular  temptation,  which  the  Mahome- 
dan  conquerors  could  employ,  as  well  as  by  all  the  terrors  of 
the  sword,  was  insufficient  to  induce  the  Hindoos  to  quit 
their  Pagodas  or  to  abandon  their  priests. 

i 

'  During  the  continuance  of  the  religious  war,  labour  left  the 
field,  and  industry  the  loom  ;  the  decrease  of  the  revenues  at  length 
brought  the  tyrant  (Aurunnzebe)  to  his  reason,  and  a  capitation  tax 
ivas  substituted  as  the  balance  of  the  accounts  between  the  two  reli- 
gions ;  yet  evtE.  this  tax  laid  upon  the  lower  orders  of  the  Hindoos, 
with  circumstances  of  peculiar  severity,  could  prevail  upon  few  tu 
baiter  their  faith  for  the  exemption,  and  thousands  perished  under 
the  exemption.* 

Since  the  time  that  the  East  India  Company  have  become 
the  sovereigns  of  II indoostan,  they  have  cautiously  avoid- 
ed all  interference  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  natives  ; 
and  in  1781  it  was  resolved  by  the  legislature  that 

1  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  religion,  the  laws,  or  local  cus- 
toms of  India,  must  inevitably  tend  to  the  destruction  of  the  Bri- 
tish power  ;  and  that  the  people  of  India  were  entitled  upon  every 
principle  of  jus  tide,  as  well  as  policy,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  own  religion,  laws  and  customs.* 

In  17!)3  a  proposition  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  for  establishing  free  schools,  and  for  dispatching  mis- 
sionaries to  civilize  and  convert  the  natives,was  negatived  af- 
ter a  full  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and  a  simi- 
lar proposal,  which  was  supported  by  t tie  bishop  of  London, 
experienced  a  similar  fate  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  following  account  of  the  moral  habits  of  the  natives 
of  India  induces  us  to  doubt  whether  the  Hindus  could 
even  in  this  respect  be  much  benefited  by  being  metamor- 
phosed into  nuthod'iits.  We  rather  think  that  the  metho- 
dists  would  be  beuefited  by  being  converted  into  Hiudus  as 
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far  as  they  are  f  courteous,  kind,  cheerful,  lovers  of  justice,  ad- 
mirers of  truth,  and  of  unbounded  fidelity  in  all  their  deal- 


1  Much/  says  Mr.  Chatfield,  'has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
moral  habits  of  the  people  of  India.  The  people  have  been  alter- 
nately vilified  and  exalted,  and  their  religion  has  been  equally  prais- 
ed and  defamed.  The  representation,  however,  given  of  them  by 
Mr.  Maurice,  places  their  character  in  a  favourable  point  of  vie.v  ; 
and  the  opinion  is  not  disputed  by  those,  whose  information  on 
eastern  topics,  is  the  most  to  be  relied  upon. 

'  They  ;i re  no  less  ardent  in  the  love  of  their  country,  than  zealous 
in  their  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  their  forefathers.  In  do- 
mestic life  they  are  tender  and  affectionate,  an  i  in  their  morals  for 
the  most  part  unsullied. '  Abulfazil,  whose  situation  and  pursuits 
gave  him  the  best  opportunity  of  appreciating  their  moral  character, 
speaks  of  them.  '  As  being  courteous,  kind,  cheerful,  enamoured 
of  knowledge,  lovers  of  justice,  admirers  of  truth,  and  of  unbounded 
fidelity  in  all  their  dealings.  Their  character  shines  brightest  iti 
adversity:  they  have  great  respect  for  their  tutors;  they  make 
no  account  of  their  lives,  when  they  can  devote  them  to  the  service 
ofGol.' 

'  The  religion  also  of  the  Hindus,  though  mixed  with  many  ab- 
surd and  superstitious  ceremonies,  is  not  destitute  of  beauty,  and  in 
many  parts  seems  to  inculcate  the  sublimest  notions  of  the  perfections 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  obligations  of  men  to  be  holy  and  virtuous* 
The  Veda  declares  the  knowledge  of  one  God  to  be  the  sublimesi  of 
all  sciences,  because  it  insures  immortality;  that  the  supreme  intel- 
ligence, is  sovereign  Lord  of  all  creatures;'  that  he  is  a  spirit  by  no 
means  the  object  of  sense.  'The  sinful/  says  Menu,  'have  said  in 
their  hearts,  c  None  see  us, 'Yes,  the  Gods  distinctly  see  them  ;*  and 
so  does  the  spirit  within  thrir  breasts/  It  inculcates  a  firm  belief  ;n 
a  future  stat*  of  reward  and  punishment :  *  it  threatens  a  man  con- 
taminated by  sensuality,  that  neither  the  Vedas,  nor  liberality,  nor 
sacrifices,  nor  strict  observances,  nor  pious  austerities,  can  ever 
procure  felicity.'  A  wise  man  should  constantly  '  discharge  alt 
the  moral  duties,  though  he  perform  not  constantly  the  ceremonies 
ot  religion  ;  since  he  falls  low,  if,  while  he  performs  ceremonial  acts 
only,  he  discharges  not  his  moral  duties.' 

If  we  have  wisdom  enough  to  abstain  from  all  pragmatical 
interference  in  the  religious  concerns  of  the  east,  we  believe 
that  the  political  dominion  of  Britain  in  that  part  of  the 
world  may  be  durable.  The  natives,  \vho>aie  not  at  present 
susceptible  of  a  free  government,  are  likely  to  enjoy  more 
cunty  from  oppression  under  the  British  sway  thar  under  the 
sceptre  either  of  the  Mahomedan,  or  the  Hindi.,  And  we 
think  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  rather  a  blessing  than  a 
curse  for  one  nation  to  be  governed  by  another  which  is  more 
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civilized  and  enlightened,  more  advanced  in  intellectual  and 
social  culture  than  themselves.  While  the  present  connec- 
tion subsists  between  this  country  and  Hindostan,  the  Hin- 
dus are  likely  to  imbibe  a  portion  of  that  free  spirit,  and  that 
enlarged  philanthropy  which  are  certainly  not  often  absent 
from  British  breasts>  and  the  more  fit  must  they  become  for 
a  higher  degree  of  civil  liberty  than  they  at  present  enjoy. 
But  if  we  excite  the  religious  animosity  of  the  people,  our 
reign  must  be  transient  and  insecure.  Among  an  ignorant 
and  credulous  people, -there  is  nothing  so  dangerous  as  to 
kindle  tiieir  religious  resentment.  It  is  like  laying  a  train  of 
gunpowder  over  the  whole  peninsula,  which  will  ultimately 
explode  with  a  violence  that  must  shake  the  stability  of  the 
British  power. 

Mr.  Chatfield  says  that  our  real  and  dangerous  enemy  in 
the  east  is  Fiance.  France  has  certainly  conceived  a  design 
of  subverting  the  British  sovereignty,  which,  whenever  her 
contentions  in  Europe  will  permit,  she  will  no  doubt  attempt 
to  realize. 

•  But  waving,'  as  Mr.  Chatfield  says,  c  even  the  probability  of 
European  opposition,  is  there  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from  inter- 
nal distentions  ?  Is  our  power  so  secured  that  it  cannot  be  shaken  ? 
Il  the  empire  we  have  established  in  the  east  of  a  nature  not  to  be 
subverted  ?  There  is  here  no  occasion  to  launch  out  into  the  wide 
regions  of  probability,  for  the  danger  is  too  imminent  to  be  met  on 
the  uncertainties  of  conjecture.  We  know  that  the  natives  are 
tranquil,  that  they  are  not  impatient  of  control,  that  they  are  even 
passive  so  long  as  their  prejudices  of  mere  opinion  are  not  violated. 
Were  oppression  and  maladministration  they  will  endure.  The 
sovereign  princes  myy  be -impatient  of  our  control,  but  that  touches 
rather  upon  a  question  of  external  than  internal  policy.  It  would 
not  then  have  been  among  the  people  governed,  that  we  should 
have  had  to  dread  the- consequence  of  rebellion,  for  our  empire 
would  have  been  lasting  as  long  as  we  had  continued  firm  and  faith- 
ful to  our  original  engagements;  but  if  we  have  idly  tampered  with 
their  principles,  if  we  have  brought  our  integrity  into  question,  the 
bubble  must  burst,  and  tj^e  Hindus  and  Mussulmen  will  cease  to 
venerate  the  charm  which  has  hitherto  bound  them  to  submission. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  insist  on  the  physical  strength  of  Great  Bn- 
tiii  over  a  population  of  fifty  millions  of  subjects;  and  a  far  greater 
!  er  bordering  on  her  territories.  The  same  alarm  excited  in 
one  instance  would  operate  upon  alt  ;  the  standard  of  religious  ter- 
ror once  raised  would  unite  ali  ranks  ;  the  Sheik  would  combine 
with  the  Afghan,  the  Mahratta  with  the  Mahemedan  ;  distinctions 
would  be  lost  in  the  idea  of  a  common  principle,  and  the  tempest 
would  be  irresistible.  It  is  true,  Scindia  and  Uolkarhave  been  de- 
ieaud,  but  they  have  not  been  subdued.      By  an  increase  of  domi- 
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riion,  we  have  extended  our  borders,  but  have  we  eitlier  blunted  or 
rmed  the  point  of  resistance  ?  If  I  he  dread  of  religious  persecu- 
tion should  have  passed  from  the  coast  and  the  Ganget  to  ihe  bor- 
ders of  the  Hydaspes  and  the  Sewalic  mountains,  can  we  doubt 
what  would  be  the  result  of  the  combined  impression  ?  The  voice 
people  may  be  guided,  but  it  cannot  be  controuled  ;  and  no 
analogy  can  here  lie  between  the  stale  of  Europe  under  the  dy- 
nasty of  France,  and  ilindosMn  under  the  controul  of  England. 
Were  our  native  troops  to  desert  us,  where  would  be  the  power,  from 
our  comparative  strength,  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  a  country  raised 
into  rebellion  under  the  pretext  (however  just  or  not)  of  rescuing 
from  violation  the  religion  of  their  fathers  ?' 

The  attention  which  we  have  bestowed  on  this  volume, 
will  serve  to  shew  that  we  esteem  it  to  be  well  executed,  to 
exhibit  ample  proofs  df  industry  and  research,  and  to  be 
altogether  a  work  of  great  utility  and  importance. 


Art.  III. —  Metrical  Legends  and  other  Poems,   by  Charles 
Kirkpatrick    Sharpe,   Esq.    Longman,  8tc.   1807. 

SINCE  the  publication  of  Percy's  Reliques,  the  imitation 
of  the  old  romantic  and  historical  ballad  has  been  often  stu- 
died by  poets  and  favourably  received  by  the  public.  The 
description  of  obsolete  customs  and  local  feelings  presents  to 
many  minds  greater  charms  than  that  of  immutable  and  uni- 
versal principles,  and  there  are  readers  of  poetry  in  this 
country  whose  studies  are  confined  to  such  works,  and  whs 
know  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  only  by  name.  It 
would,  be  a  waste  of  words  to  prove  that  the  great  moral 
euds  of  poetry  are  never  attained  by  such  compositions.  We 
have  little  in  common  with  the  human  beings  there  described  ; 
we  are  their  superiors  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  moral 
or  intellectual  worth.  The}7  are  objects  of  curiosity  but  not 
of  emulation,  and  poetry  deals  less  in  what  is  strange  than 
in  what  is  instructive.  Besides,  by  imitating  the  writings  of 
our  rude  and  simple  ancestors  we  perform  a  work  of  supere- 
rogation. \\re  do  over  again  imperfectly  what  has  al- 
ready been  done  well.  Our  records  of  their  manners,  feel- 
ings, and  customs,  are  not  authentic.  They  are  at  the  best 
but  skilful  forgeries,  and  their  currency  must  soon  be  stop. 
ped.  It  is  indeed  melancholy  to  reflect  that  future  ages  will 
know  nothing  c  f  many  ingenious  poets  of  the  present  time, 
than  that  they  were  admirers  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  and 
threw  away  splendid  talents  on  the  decoration  of  *bsuid  and 
uninteresting   fictions. 
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A  slight  acquaintance  with  the  kind  of  poetry  of  which  we 
now  speak,  must  to  every  reflecting  mind  prove  how  small 
must  be  its  merit.  Tt  consists  entirely  in  imitation.  The 
objects  which  he  describes,  the  poet  never  saw  in  the  glow 
and  vividness  o£  real  existence.  He  has  seen  them  dimly 
and  faintly  shadowed  forth  in  the  imperfect  expressions  of 
ignorant  men,  annalists,  historians,  and  antiquarians.  These 
expressions  he  must  often  misunderstand.  Sometimes  he 
will  exaggerate,  and  sometimes  under-rate  their  force.  He 
has  to  create  in  his  mind  a  feeling  and  sympathy  for  things 
naturally  indifferent  to  him  ;  and  this  sympathy  is  to  hecome 
the  source  of  all  his  ideas,  sentiments,  and  emotions.  He 
shuts  his  eyes  to  human  nature  while  it  lies  before  him  in 
fresh  and  vivid  colours,  and  looks  back  upon  the  darkness  of 
former  times.  The  consequence  must  be,  that  however 
great  his  knowledge,  however  dextrous  his  skill,  no  modern 
can  write  a  poem  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  ballads  at  all 
comparable  with  the  most  excellent  of  these  interesting  com- 
positions. It  may  contain  beauties  of  a  far  superior  kind, 
but  then  it  ceases  to  be  an  imitation,  and  such  passages  are  in 
fact  gross  faults  in  the  poem.  What  is  excellent  canuot  be 
imitated — what  is  bad  ought  not.  Since  poetry  therefore  is 
the  overflowing  of  habitual  feeling,  it  cannot  consist  in  the 
imitation  or  mimicry  of  feelings  which  belong  to  another 
person,  and  which  it  requires  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
poet  in  any  light  to  consider  his  own.  Whatever,  therefore, 
he  the  merit  of  our  old  traditionary  poetry,  it  is  plain  that 
the  imitation  of  it  must  be  very  imperfect.  It  is  also  evident 
that  mere  imitation  is  beneath  a  poet  of  first-rate  genius. 

But  let  us  carry  the  enquiry 'a  little  farther  and  see  what 
it  is  that  we  imitate.  Our  old  traditionary  poetry  is  chiefly 
valuable  from  containing  touches  of  national  character  and 
pictures  of  national  manners.  The  feelings  prevalent  during 
the  periods  that  such  poetry  was  written  were  few  and  simple. 
Love,  hatred,  fear,  joy,  grief,  were  then  not  nearly  so  complex 
in  their  nature  as  they  now  are,  and  were  awakened  rather  by 
events  than  reflections.  Accordingly  the  old  song  affords  few 
examples  of  the  delineation  of  feelings  in  their  growth  or  gra- 
dual workings.  We  meet  with  many  fine  bursts  of  passion 
upon  sudden  and  interesting  situations,  but  are  never  led  on 
through  a  gradually  opening  train  of  feelings  from  their  first 
growth  to  their  final  explosion.  In  truth  the  dissection  of 
the  heart  was  then  altogether  unknown.  Men  never  consi- 
dered how  their  feelings  arose,  they  only  knew  that  they  did 
feel.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  poetry  of  so  very  confined  a  na- 
ture as  this,  though  highly  interesting  as  a  picture  of  past 
times,  possesses  little  merit  as  a  production  of  the  human  inteU 
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lect.  tfso,  the  imitation  of  such  poetry  must  stand  still  lower, 
for  it  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  with  all 
those  emotions  within  him  attendant  on  civilization  can  de, 
sc/ibe  the  rude  nakedness  of  the  soul  with  the  same  truth  and 
spirit  as  he  who  unconsciously  drew  himself  in  the  character 
of  his  heroes. 

When  we  consider  traditionary  poetry  as  containing  pic- 
tures of  the  manners  of  our  ancestors,  its  advantages  over 
modern  imitation  are  still  more  apparent.  The  pictures  of 
manners  which  it  contains  were  drawn  unconsciously  and 
heedlessly  by  persons  who  could  not  avoid  speaking  of  things 
among  which  they  daily  lived  and  moved.  They  always 
hold  an  inferior  place  in  the  poem.  They  are  the  appen- 
dages to  passion  and  incident,  not  the  ground-work  on  which 
these  are  raised.  In  a  modern  imitation,  tjfife  poet  necessarily 
attaches  a  false  importance  to  this  subordinate  part  of  the 
subject,  and  strives  to  describe  customs,  manners,  dress,  ap- 
pearance, rather  than  character.  Besides  being  unphilosophi- 
cal  and  absurd,  these  descriptions  must  be  often  inaccurate, 
clumsy,  and  over-charged,  in  proof  of  which  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  Marmion,  though  Walter  Scottcertainly  is  the  most 
learned  poet  of  the  day  in  border  costume. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  foregoing  observations,  it  fol- 
lows that  to  imitate  the  ancient  ballad  to  the  life  is  impossible, 
and  were  it  possible,  useless  ;  but  that  to  imitate  it  tolerably 
requires  little  ability.  There  is,  we  have  re  marked,  a  great 
sameness  in  our  old  traditionary  poetry  both  in  sentiment  and 
incident.  The  story  is  toid  almost  one  way,  and  any  person 
familiar  with  Percy's  Reiiqaes  and  Scott's*  Minstrelsy,  could 
throw  off  in  a  couple  o^'bours  a  very  passable  imitation  of 
auy  tale  therein  contained.  When  the  write*  is  at  a  ioss  for 
a  feeling  or  an  image,  he  can  supply  the  deficiency  with  an 
ingeniously  applied  allusion  to  some  popular  superstition,  or 
with  a  picturesque  description  of  visible  forms.  He  has  only 
to  speak  to  the  eye,  for  we  are  so  glad  to  forget  what  we  our- 
selvesare  like,  that  we  gaze  with  dehght  on  every  portrait  of 
an  ancestor.  A  genecal  vague  effect  is  produced  on  our  ima- 
gination, and  imposed  upon  by  the  influence  of  half  under- 
stood words,  we  give  the  writer  credit  for  a  great  deal  more 
merit  than  he  possesses. 

We  shall  conclude  these  hasty  remarks  with  observing,  in 
Confirmation  of  their  truth.,  that  "those  wt  iters  v.  ho  have  just- 
ly acquired  most  celebrity  in  this  kind  of  poetry  have  totally 
Jailed  in  every  other.  Dr.  Percy  whose  verses  written  in  his 
own  character  are  altogether  worthless,  introduced  several 
very  beautiful  and  pathetic  lines  into  the  old  ballad  of  Sir 
Cauline.     These  lines  simply 'stated    a   simple  feeling,   and 
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being  associated  in  the  mind  by  the  influence  of  their  an- 
tiquated language,  with  the  sentiments  and  character  of  past 
ages,  they  necessarily  became  interesting. 

Mr.  Sharpe  deserves  to  stand  high  among  that  class  of 
writers  whom  we  have  now  shortly  described.  He  possesses 
little  imagination,  but  considerable  fancy.  He  has  not 
much  power  over  the  feelings,  nor  does  he  ever  stamp  upon 
his  picture  that  magical  beauty  which  emanates  from  a  truly 
poetical  mind,  and  gives  to  non-entities  the  warmth  and 
colouring  of  life.  But  he  accumulates  imagery  with  ease 
and  luxuriance;  and  draws  groupes,  if  not  interesting 
through  character  at  least  picturesque  in  situation.  He  has 
an  eye  rather  than  a  heart  for  description  ;  and  thus,  though 
his  descriptions  please  from  their  fulness  and  spirit,  the 
mind  scarcely  ever  feels  satisfied.  He  is  in  fact  rather  a 
painter  than  a  poet. 

The  most  striking  poem  in  the  collection  is  the  '  Fiend 
with  the  Mantle  Gray/  In  ingenuity  and  liveliness  of  transi- 
tion, in  picturesque  and  romantic  painting,  we  think  it  in- 
disputably thebestcomposition  of  the  kind  we  everread.  The 
Lady  Hammis,  an  old  witch,  has  a  daughter  who,  she  is  de- 
sirous should  marry  Earl  William,  a  neighbouring  baron.  He 
is  drawn  by  their  spells  to  pass  anight  in  their  abode,  when 

c  The  banquet  oYr — the  music  fled 
The  false  dame  su<!den  illness  pled 

And  from  the  hull  withdrew — 
The  earl  and  virgin  left  alone — 
Ah  !    bitterly  what  then  v- as  done 

They  both  had  cause  to  rue  !' 

The  baron,  however,  being  previously  attached  to  a  more 
virtuous  damsel,  forget*  this  unholy  syren,  and  iiever  returns 
to  her  castle.  In  revenge  of  this  insult,  the  young  witch  de 
livers  up  to  ' the  Fiend  with  Mantle  Gray/  her  unbaptized 
■on,  to  accomplish  the  destruction  of  her  rival.  This  perso- 
nage, who  is  described  with  great  spirit,  is  in  fact  his  Sata- 
nic majesty,  who  raises  a  tempest  in  which  Earl  William's 
intended  bride  perishes  at  sea.  The  poem  concludes  with  a 
picture  of  two  hungry  mastiffs  tearing  her  body  that  has 
been  washed  ashore;  and  these  dogs  of  hell  are  the  witch- 
ing ladies.  From  these  materials  Mr.  Sharpe  has  produced 
a  ballad  superior  to  any  of  Lewis', Hogg's,  or  Scott's.  We  shall 
transcribe  the  picture  of  the  young  witch. 

*  This  little  maid,  as  soon  as  born, 
Had  all  her  silky-  tresses  shorn 
And  buried  'neath  a  tree^ 
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The  aspen  light — from  whence  refined    * 
Her  trembling  notes  could  lull  the  mind 
To  fainting  extac). 

*  The  witch  with  spells  forbad  the  sun 
To  fix  his  dusk y  kisses  on 

Her  spotless  brow  or  chin  : 
Forbad  with  potent  charms  the  air 
"When  sporting  with  her  raven  hair 

To  parch  her  snowy  skin. 

*  Rut  still,  though  lovelier  than  the  light 
Sometimes  a  dark  unusual  flight 

Would  long  her  beauties  hide; 
When  anger  shook  the  beauteous  maid 
Her  cheek  and  lip  were  much  decay'd, 

For  all  her  roses  died. 

4  Her  brow  serene  would  knit  and  scowl  ; 
Her  voice  in  harshness  ape  the  owl 

That  haunts  the  midnight  air  ; 
Till  passion's  tempest  overblown 
Again  th*  Eolian  harp's  soft  tone 

Would  sigh — "  the  weather's  fair." 

4  Oft,  at  the  hour  of  darkness  dread 
When  stars  a  feeble  radiance  shed 

The  dame  forsook  her  towers, 
And  taught  the  virgin's  hands  to  cull 
Uank  herbs  of  magic  virtue  full 

With  fair  but  fatal  flowers ! 

*  Early,  her  coral  lips  would  move 
To  call  the  cloud-sprites  from  above 

The  demons  from  below, 
Too  soon,  her  voice  alone  would  swell 
The  wild  note  of  the  witch's  spell 

With  descant  strange  and  slow. 

'  Oft  lurking  nigh  the  sluggish  stream 
She  watch'd  to  hear  the  kelpie  scream 

And  wiled  him  from  the  wave. 
Oft  danced  she  with  the  fairy  queen 
In  some  thick  grove  or  meadow  green 

Or  cool  sequester'd  cave. 

'  Swift-footed  as  the  swallow's  flight 
She'd  chace  the  fiend   that  glimmers  bright 

To  work  the  traveller  woe, 
And  catch  him — While  amid  the  race 
Her  large  eyes  Bpaikling  in  the  race 

Like  shooting  stars  would  glow  i' 
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4  SirHugh/and  the  'Murder  of  Dumblain/also  possess'great 
merit.  The  former  indeed  is  written  with  exquisite  simplicity 
and  even  pathos,  and  almost  makes  amends  for  much  of  the 
wretched  trash  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  volume,  if 
jndeed  any  thing  can  make  amends  for  such  drivelling  as  this, 

4   Exalted    still  the  Drummond  name 
Fair  Scotland's  shores  around  ; 
What  sou!  but  feels  the  native  flame 
Blaze  at  the  very  sound  ? 

********* 

O  long  nay  yon  blue  mountains  yield 

Of  chivalry  the  flower  ; 

True  knights  courageous  in  the  field 

And  gentle  in  lac  bower. 

And  dames  as  fair  as  she  who  lies 

Beneath  this  marble  stone, 

Borne  by  their  virtues  thro'  the  sky 

To  heaven's  immortal  throne  !  !  !' 

'Lorenzo  and  Isabella1  from  Boccaccio  is  a  long  and  unin- 
teresting story  very  clumsily  translated  ;  as,  for  example, 

'How  oft  the  sighing  Virgin**  doomed  to  see 
A  deal  of  beauty  in  a  loxv  degree  ! 
And  beauty  once  Hiscern'd  by  loving  eyes 
What  hoards  of  hidden  merit  next  surprize  !  !  (' 

For  some  inscrutable  reason  Mr.  Sharpe  has  favoured  uji 
with  the  translation  of  a  French  poem  on  the  murder  of  Henri 
Duke  of  Guise,  which,  in  his  own  opinion,  has  little  merit. 
Perhaps  he  wished  to  shew  the  public  that  he  understood 
French,  of  which  this  translation,  however,  is  a  very  dubious 
proof. 

Agreeably  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  Mr.  Sharpe  has 
adder!  notes  to  many  off  his  poems.  They  are  destitute  of  in- 
formation, wir,  and  common  sense,  though  they  lay  arrogant 
claims  to  thtm  all.  The  few  anecdotes  they  contain  are  bor- 
rowed from  Seolt.  T;»e  attempts  at  wit  are  his  own.  How 
couid  the  following  expressions  escape  the  lips  of  a  gentle- 
man \  f  Holyrood  was  the  palace  of  the  Scottish  kings  in 
Edinburgh-  there  is  verplitbte  of  the  ancient  building  left, 
much  being  consumed  by  tire, and  the  beautiful  chapel  ruined 
;  toe  weight  of  a  new  roof  clapt  upon  it  by  obstinate 
beasts,  who  measured  the  strength  of  its  weak  zoalls  by  the  dur- 
able rigour  of  their  oun  skulls  !  /'  Mr.  Sharpe  may  rest  assured 
that  though  he  eeitainlv  has  i  >me  originality  of  thinking,  he 
has  no  liveliness  or  playfulness  of  soui.  But  an  obligation 
seems  now  to  lie  upon  all  ballad  writers  to  be  facetious.     That; 
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Celt-abhorring  Goth,  John  Pinkerton,  became  sportive  in  his 
ancient  forgeries  ;  Mister  Ritson  restricted  himself  to  that 
bold  and  manly  kind  of  humour  which  consists  in  giving 
the  lie  direct  to  all  who  disagreed  with  him  ;  Monk  Lewis 
has  relieved  his  insanities  and  indecencies  with  occasional 
jokes  from  old  Joe  ;  Ellis  and  Scott  alone  have  discovered  the 
wit  and  humour  of  scholars  and  gentlemen.  Mr.  Sharpe 
shews  only  the  petulance  and  arrogance  of  a  Scotch  school- 
boy. In  excessive  nationality  he  gets  the  better  of  all  former 
Caledonian  writers,  and  seems  to  think  the  whole  nobility 
of  the  earth  concentrated  in  a  few  high-cheeked  Scotchmen. 


Art.  IV. — The  History  of  Cleveland,  in  the  North  Riding 
of  the  County  of  York  ;  comprehending  an  historical  and 
descriptive  Plew  of  the  ancient  and  present  State  of  each 
Parish  within  the  Wapentake  of  Langburgh  ;  the  Soil,  Pro- 
duce, and  Natural  Curiosities;  with  the  Origin  and  Genea- 
logy of  the  principal  Families  within  the  District.  By  the 
liev.  John  Graves,  4to.  pp.  500.  Vernor  and  Hood.  i808. 

IT  is  not  easy  to  point  out  a  more  dull,  or  to  the  general 
reader  a  more  unprofitable  species  of  literary  amusement 
than  that  which  is  provided  for  them  in  the  regular  routine 
of  a  county  or  provincial  history.  The  practice  generally 
followed,  and  from  which  the  examples  of  deviation  are 
very  rare,  is  first  to  lull  him  into  a  state  of  torpid  somno- 
lency by  a  short  and  spiritless  abridgment  of  Hume  or 
Smollett  as  far  as  the  particular  portion  of  soil  under  review 
is  referred  to  in  the  general  history  of  the  country  ;  and  then, 
while  under  the  influence  of  this  powerful  narcotic,  to  drag 
him  leisurely  round  every  parish  in  the  district,  telling  him 
that  such  and  such  particular  lands  belonged  to  such  and 
such  particular  families  from  the  time  of  the  conquest  down- 
wards, together  with  the  manner  in  which  they  passed  from 
each  to  each  by  marriage,  forfeiture  or  surrender,  by  feoff- 
ment, lease  and  release,  or  fine  and  recovery.  Genealogi- 
cal tables  are  profusely  scattered  through  the  work  to  rouse 
atteniion  by  tiie  semblance  of  a  picture,  and  a  very  few 
real  sketches,  sometimes  of  scenery,  but  move  frequently  of 
old  monuments  or  the  arc!  es  of  church. doors  and  windows 
complete  the  contents,  and  form  by  far  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  volum.\ 

Such  is  a  county-history,  such  at  least  are  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  the  voluminous  collectionsai  ranged  under  that  head 
in  every  public  library  ;  what  a  county-history  ?)iaybe,and  what 
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some  few  are,  is  a  very  different  question.  The  first,  and 
most  interesting  subject  which  ought  not  only  to  enter  in- 
to the  composition  of  such  a  work,  but  to  form  its  principal 
ingredient,  is  the  biography  or  its  inhabitants  or  natives, 
numbers  of  whom,  in  every  county  of  England,  whose  lives 
have  not  been  so  rendered  illustrious  by  public  works  or  pub- 
lic actions,  as  to  deserve  a  place  in  general  biography,  afford 
individual  traits  of'  character,  or  instances  of  uncommon 
changes  of  fortune,  precious  to  the  enquirer  into  human  na- 
ture, and  doubly  precious  to  those  with  whom  their  names 
are  connected  by  descent  or  affinity. 

Oriels  universal  interest,  perhaps,  but  capable  of  afford- 
ing the  Inchest  gratification  to  readers  of  a  distinct  taste 
and  habit,  are  the  original  and  picturesque  descriptions  o.f 
natural  scenery,  the  execution  of  which  requires,  indeed,  a 
genius  and  an  ability  of  no  ordinary  cast,  and  which  had 
better  be  shunned  entirely  by  those  writers  who  do  not  feel 
within  themselves  powers  equal  to  the  endeavour;  since  it 
is  certain  that  many  men  are  capable  of  writing  exceedingly 
well  on  subjects  of  history  and  antiquities  who  have  not  the 
least  relish  for  the  charms  of  nature  displayed  in  the  ma- 
jestic assemblage  of  water,  hill,  and  woodland;  and  there 
are  many  more  who,  though  not  deprived  of  that  exquisite 
source  of  pure  gratification,  the  sense  of  what  is  grand  and 
lovely  in  exterior  objects,  are  y^t  ungifted  with  the  refined 
power  of  analyzing  or  describing  what  they  see  and  fee\. 
It  is  therefore  not  reasonable  to  expect,  from  a  work  which 
certainty  holds  out  no  promise  of  the  sort,  what  if  it  should 
vnexpectedly  occur,  must  stamp  the  highest  additional 
value  on  the  performance. 

Of  local  history  also  a  great  deal  more  may  be  made  than 
it  is  often  our  lot  to  find  attempted  ;  especially  if  a  work  of 
this  description  be  made  the  depositary  of  events,  too  unim- 
portant, as  connected  with  our  national  annals,  to  find  a 
place  among  them,  and  yet  reflecting  such  light  on  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  ancestors,  or  on  the  laws  and 
privileges  of  manors  or  baronies,  of  guilds,  corporations,  or 
fraternities,  as  are  not  only  curious  and  amusing,  but  may 
be  very  instructive  and  useful  to  the  present  and  future 
ages. 

Provided  these  and  such  other  objects  of  general  interest 
be  kept  in  view  by  the  county-historian,  and  made  the 
ground-work  and  ultimate  scope  of  his  labours,no  civil  well- 
bred  reader  would  deny  that  the  antiquary  may  also  be  in- 
dulged in  his  taste  for  worm-eaten  deeds  and  broken  mo- 
numents, or  for  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Gothic  gate- ways  ;  nor 
would  any  reasonable  man  object  to  a  few,  or  a  few  hundred 
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pages  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  the  botanist,  the  mine- 
ralogist,  01  the  lover  or  heraldry. 

The  difficulty  of  an  undertaking  SO  extensive  in  its  objects, 
and  the  improbability  of  finding  anyone  man  qualified  either 
with  the  patience  or  the  variety  of  taste  and  pursuit  necessary 
to  its  accomplishment,  will  undoubtedly  be  objected    to   this 
.;  m  sketch, and  we  shall  be  reminded  of  our  own  frequent 
declamations  on  the  vast  increase  of  the    Megabiblical  evil. 
Jti  answer  to  the  latter  charge  ;  we  can  only    observe  that 
the  number  of  '  county  histories/  would  be   incalculably  di- 
minished were  taste. and  genius,  or  the  labours  of  original  dis- 
covery and  research, deemed  material  to  their  execution  ;  nor 
can  any  man  who  looks    upon    the    many   ponderous    folios 
devoted  to  th^  illustration  of  one  hundred  square  miles  upon 
the  usual  plan,  hesitate  to    believe   that  all   the  information 
really  useful  or  interesting  which  that  portion  of  territory  can 
possibly  afford  to  the  reader,  enlarged  to  the   utmost    extent 
of  our  suggestions,  would  find  much  ado   to    dilate    itself  to 
any  thing  like  the  same  dimensions.     The    other   objection 
we  are  willing  in  part  to  admit  ;  and  in  order  to  obviate  it 
would  propose  a  scheme  (which  is   extremely   hazardous   in 
most  literary  works,  but  wholly  unobjectionable  in  one  of  so 
miscellaneous  and  complicated  a  nature,)  that  no  man,  how- 
ever learned,  diligent,  or  in  his  own    opinion    well-qualified, 
should  undertake  the  task  without  the  adoption  of   regular 
associates, to  whom, according  to  their  several  inclinations  and 
pursuits,  the  several  distinct  branches  of  the  business  may  be 
assigned,  subject  to  the  absolute  revisal  and  arrangement  of 
one  presiding  director.     And  this  appears  to   us  so  natural, 
as  well  as  convenient,  a  plan,  that  it  is  only   matter   of  sur- 
prise, that  in  so  few,  if  any  instances,  it  has  ever  been  pro- 
ceeded  upon.    Under  the  management  of  such  a  society   of 
active,  and  intelligent  men,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
our  opinion  that  a  f  county-history,'  may   be   so  conducted 
as  to  become  a  valuable  repository  of  miscellaneous  informa- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  kind,  not  only  to  those  persons 
who  are  immediately  connected  with    the  particular   region 
described  or  with  the  families  settled   in   it,   but  to  all   who 
feel  any  concern  in  the  past  or  present  state  of  their  native 
country. 

The  district  on  which  Mr.  Graves  has  thought  proper  to 
bestow  his  atiention  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a  volume, 
which  we  are  sorry  to  pronounce  deficient  in  all  points*  where 
(according  to  our  opinion,)  the  mind  of  the  county-historian 
should  be  principally  engaged,comprises  a  small  part  only  of 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  perhaps  in  every  respect 
the  least  interesting  division  o\'  that  extensive  province.'    li 
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contains  no  towns  that  are  either  very  considerable  for  present 
trade  or  manufactures,  or  remarkable  for  the  monuments  of 
departed  greatness.  Its  remains  of  antiquity  are  very  rare. 
The  general  face  of  the  country,  though  pleasant  and  in  some 
parts  picturesque,  affords  none  of  those  striking  and  roman- 
tic features  which  are  presented  by  almost  all  the  adjoining 
districts.  It  has  been  signalized  by  very  few,  if  any,  events 
of  public  interest  or  importance — and  its  distinguished  cha- 
racters (if  we  maybe  allowed  to  judge  from  the  book  before 
us,  which,  after  setting  forth  a  fine  promise  of  biographical 
matter,  affords  us  no  hints  concerning  the  lives  or  actions  of 
more  than  two  or  three  well-known  individuals)  must  have 
been  very  thinly  scattered  by  the  hand  of  Providence. 

'  From  Whitby,'  (says  Camden,  describing  this  part  of 
Yorkshire,)*  the  shore  gives  back  westward  :  by  which  lyeth 
Cleveland,  taking  that  name,  as  it  seemeth,  of  steepe  bankes, 
which  in  ourlanguagewee  calle C/i^Vs;  for  there  runneall  along 
the  side  thereof  eliffe.  hilles  ;  at  the  f'oote  of  which  the  country 
tpreadeth  into  a  plaine  fulj  of  fertile  fields/  From  this  de- 
rivation Mr.  Graves  differs,  upon  the  authority  of  Baxter. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  think  of  deciding  between  two  such 
eminent  antiquaries  ;  though  from  the  Latinized  British  ap- 
pellation of  the  district,  Ca/ avium,  (Calai-iii,  says  Baxter, 
dt  lutosa  u)ida,)'d$  well  as  from  the  popular  adage,  which  he 
quotes, 


Cleveland  In  the  clay 


Brings  in  two  soles,  and  carries  one  away,' 

we  are  inclined  to  suppose  that  Camden's  etymology,  in 
this  instance,  was  more  fanciful  than  profound,  and  that,  to 
use  M  r.  Graves's  expression,  'the  primary  and  leading  idea  of 
the  name  is  not  Chff\  but  Clay,  as  descriptive  of  its  soil/  The 
necessary  preliminaries  thus  settled,  Mr.  Graves  next  pro- 
ceeds with  Ins  several  respectable  authorities  to  back  him, 
in  manner  following. 

1  Drayton,  in  his  poetical  progress  through  Yorkshire, after  notice 
ir.g 

1  Pickering,  whom  the  fawnes  beyond  them  all  adore, 
By  whom  not  far  away  lies  large  spread  Blackamure,'* 
proceeds  thus  in  his  description  of  our  district. 


*  *  In  an  ancient  MS.  in  the  Cotton  Library  (marked  Julius  F.  C.  fol.  455,)  de- 
scriptive of  the  Lordship  of  Guisbo  rough,  and  the  adjacent  coast,  we  find  Blacka- 
■>&t>re  J  hws  noticed.  '  Alonge  Cleveland  lyeth  B  icckamore,  antjrently  supposed  to 
Recalled  Barton-Hyll,  which  by  the  ploughed  land  and  ruynes-of  houses  in  many 
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*  Then  Cleveland  north  from  these,  a  slate  that  doth   main- 
tain, 
LiMling  her  lusty  side  to  the  great  Germain  main, 
Which  if  she  were  not  here  confined  thus  in  me, 
A  shire  even  of  herself  might  well  be  said  to  be/ 

'  To  the  above  extracts  we  shall  subjoin  Speed's  description  of  the 
North  Riding  in  general,  &c.  &c.  &c* 

Which,  however,  as  we  are  reviewing  Mr.  Graves  and  not 
Speed,  we  shall  pass  over  and  return  to  Mr.  Graves's  own 
words. 

c  The  climate,  though  colder  than  the  more  southern  parts  of  the 
count),  from  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  is  nevertheless  healthy  and  invi- 
gorating. The  soil  is  various  ;  in  the  vale  of  Cleveland,  a  fertile 
clay  generally  prevails,  with  some  rich  and  gravelly  loam,  particu- 
larly near  the  banks  of  rivers,  which  produce  abundant  crops  of  corn 
and  grass.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  district,  which  is  more  moun- 
tainous, and  towards  the  coast,  the  soil  is  barren,  being  chiefly  a 
stiff  red  clay,  upon  an  aUum-shale ;  which,  as  we  approach  the  moors, 
inclines  to  black,  and  at  last  terminates  in  a  rotten  peat- moss-earth. 
The  vaic,  bordering  the  river  Esk,  is  of  a  light  sandy  soil;  which, 
however,  does  not  extend  far,  before  it  degenerates  into  a  cold  and 
barren  clay. 

'The  surface,  on  the  eastern  part  of  Cleveland,  and  near  the  coast, 
is  bold  and  hilly  ;  but  inclosing  some  rich  and  fertile  vales,  well  wa- 
tered, and  ornamented  with  pieces  of  woodland. 

*  Between  Guisboruugh  and  Whitby,  as  the  traveller  pursues  hi* 
road, 

r  <  A  dreary  waste 

Of  lands  uncultivated,' 

presents  itself,  covered  with  heath  and  fern,  and  '  abounding  in  rug- 
ged hills  and  deep  morasses,  which  seem  never  to  have  been  made 
sub*e£v;ent  to  the  uses  of  society.' 

*  On  the  west,  a  range  of  hills,  of  considerable  elevation,  stretches 
along  the  southern  confines  of  the  district,  in  an  undulating  manner, 
in  front  of  which,  the  country  spreads  out,  for  many  miles,  into  an 
extensive  plain, interspersed  with  some  gently  rising  grouuds  and  plea- 
sant vales. 

4Thefu>l!s  are  invariably  divided  by  quick-set  hedges,  which,  with 
the  irees  planted  in  .icdge-rows,  and  pieces  of  Wot  rflan«l  scattered 
on  the  bank-  of  the  rivers,  and  the  thriving  plantations  around  the 
genthmen'.s  bouses, conspire  to  give  the  count;;  .1  rich,  pleasing, and 
cheerful   aspect. 

bited,Wt  nov.  in  sixi.r    even  mil 

ud  a   roust* 

for  hiathe-cock»"'  "  In  the  further  progress  of  vhis  work,  ccasionally  recur 

totbis  curiou  e  description  of  sucb  parts  of  our  district,  as  shall  be  found' 

to  be  therein  noticed.5 
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*  The  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees,  lies  open,  as  far  as 
HuntclifTe,  when  the  cliffs  eastward  rise  to  a  considerable  height, 
steep,  and  rocky  ;  the  feet  of  which  are  washed  by  the  sea.  Of 
this  part  of  the  coast,  the  Cotton  MS.  affords  us  the  following  quaint 
description. 

•  Alonge  the  shore  the  sandes  lye  fayre  and  level, till  you  arrive  at 
a  high  hill,  called  Huntly  Nabb ;  there  the  coaste  begins  to  rise  high, 
full  ot  scrags  and  steepe  rocks,  wherein  meawes,  pidgeons,  and  sea- 
fowle  breede  plentifully.  Here  the  sea  casting  up  pebble  stones 
maketh  the  coaste  troublesome  to  passo.' 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  quainlness  with  which  Mr. 
Graves  seems  to  have  amused  himself  iu  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence, which,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  our  judgment  as  plain 
and  inartificial  a  statement  of  what  it  is  meant  to  describe,  as 
Mr:  Graves  himself  could  have  made. 

Mr.  Graves  then  proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  the 
present  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  wholesome  district, 
which  being  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  has  not  much 
to  boast  in  point  of  population — The  return  made  to  parlia- 
ment in  1801  estimated  it.  at  only  £6,358  souls,  a  number 
hardly  equal  to  the  population  of  one  second  or  third  rate 
manufacturing  place,  in  an  extent  of  forty  miles  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  and  eighteen  from  north  to  south,  con- 
taining three  market-towns,  and  upwards  of  30  parishes.* 
What  it  wants  in  numbers,  is  however,  (if  we  are  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  following  statement)  made  up  in  the  virtues  of 
its  inhabitants. 

■  In  those  parts  of  the  North  Riding  which  are  best  cultivated,' 
(under  which  character  Cleveland  must  certainly  be  included)  '  the 
farmers  form  a  very  respectable  class  of  society,  and  deservedly  rank 
Bigo  among  their  fellows  in  any  part  of  England;  they  are  gene- 
rally sober,  industrious  and  orderly  ;  most  of  the  younger  part  of 
them  have  enjoyed  a  proper  education,  and  give  a  suitable  one  to 
their  children,  who  of  both  sexes,  are  brought  up  in  habits  of  indus- 
try and  economy.  Such  conduct  rarely  fails  meeting  its  reward; 
they  who  merit,  and  seek  it,  obtain  independence,  and  every  genera- 
tion, or  part  of  every  generation,  may  be  seen  stepping  forward  to  a 
ale  in  so  ciety  somewhat  beyond  the  last.  Fortunately,  this  coun- 
try is  purely  agricultural,  and  the  inhabitants,  solely  cultivators  of 
the  earth,  are  endowed  with  the  virtues  of  their  profession,  uncon- 
tanainated  by  the  neighbourhood,  or  vices  of  manufactures. 

'To  this  character  of  the  farmers,  we  may  add, that  the  lower  and 
labouring  classes  of  inhabitants  are  generally  sober  and  orderly  in 
their  conduct,  decent  in  their  demeanour  and  appearance,  and   de-* 


*  Tuke's  Agricultural  Survey,  pp.  48,  49. 
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serving  of  every  indulgence  from  their  superiors,   that    may  render 
their  situation  comfortable  and  easy.' 

The  Wapentake  of  Langburgh  is,  in  the  beginning  off  the 
work,  defined  to  '  comprehend  all  that  is  proper/}/    termed 
Cleveland  ;'  and  to  that  it  is  said  the  observations  in  the  work 
4    will  be  principally  confined/     Mr.  Graves   then    proceeds 
to  mark  out  with  great  precision  the  limits  of  a  certain   dis- 
trict, but   whether  of    the   wapentake,  or  of  Cleveland,  he 
does  not  give  us  to  comprehend  ;  and,  afterwards,  in    a  dis- 
tinct portion  of  the  work,  he  gives  us  the  term  *   Langburgh. 
Wapentake,'  as  something  totally  separate  and  distinct  from 
Cleveland,  and,  after  mentioning  the  different  proprietors  to 
whom  the  wapentake  successively  fell,  talks  of  '  other  estates 
in  Cleveland'  besides  the  wapentake,   an  expression  which, 
from  what  fell  before,  we  do  not  at  all   understand.     Mr  G. 
should  at  least  have  adhered  to    his   own  general    divisions, 
and,  if  there  are  really  two  divisions  of  Cleveland,  one  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  other  improperly,  he  should  have  defined 
theliuiils  of  each  and  informed  us  whether   he   is   about   to 
give  us  the  history  of  one  or  both.     As  it  now  stands,  we  are 
informed,  first,   that   Langburgh    wapentake  and   Cleveland 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  and    afterwards    that  there   are 
other  parts  of  Cleveland  independent  of  the  wapentake.     We 
are  presented  with  a  genealogical  table  of  all  the    proprietors 
of  Langburgh  wapentake,  from  Peter  de  Brus  lord  of  Skelton 
to  whom  it  was  first  granted  by  letters  patent  of  king  John, 
down  to'Conyers,  lord  Darcy,  who  in  the  17th  century  con- 
veyed it  to  the  family  of  Mar  wood  ;  and,  on  comparing  this 
table  with  other  parts    of  the    work,   it  seems  evident   that 
many  parishes  and  manors,  mentioned   in  it  and    included 
under  the  general  description  of  Cleveland,  did  not  pass  with 
the  possession  of  the  wapentake.     We  therefore  remain  per- 
fectly ignorant  as  to  what  is  really  and  strictly  included  under 
either  appellation. 

What  can  have  iuduced  Mr.  Graves  to  make  a  distinct 
head  of*  Biography/occupying  just  three  pages,  and  incJud- 
ing  a  notice  of  one  single  character,  thai  of  Dr.  Bryan  Wal- 
ton,(conceriiiug  whom  it  barely  informs  us  that  lie  wasa  sizar 
at  Magdalen  College,  a  master  of  arts  at  Peter-house,  curate 
of  Allhallows,  rector  of  St.  Martin  Ogar's,  and  finally  bishop 
of  Chester,)  it  is  not  very  easy  to  imagine.  Mr.  G.  talks, 
indeed,  in  raptures,  of  the  *  satisfaction'  with  which  the 
county-historian  '  betakes  himself  to  f  that  part  of  his  al- 
lotted labour  which  calls  upon  him  to  record  men  of  distin- 
guished and  eininenU'haracters ;'  yet,  except  in  this  skeleton 
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instance  of  Bishop  Walton,  and  two  other  skeleton  notes  abonfc  • 
Captain  Cook,  the  navigator,  and  Commodore  Wilson,  one  of 
the  principal  promoters  and  benefactors  of  our  trade  with  the 
East  Indies,  he  seems  to  afford  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  self-denial  that  we  have  ever  heard  or  read  of  since 
the  days  of  the  Ascetic  Coenobites. 

It  cannot  be  expected  of  us  to  follow  Mr.  Graves  in  the 
regular  and  systematic  survey  which  he  makes  of  the  various 
parishes  composing  the  district  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  he 
has  undertaken  to  celebrate  ;  still  less  that  we  should  insert 
copies  of  the  various  genealogies  which  seem  to  form  the 
principal  object  of  the  surveyor.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  say  that  among  the  antient  proprietors  either  of  the  wa- 
pentake, or  of  the  smaller  baronies  and  manors,  contained 
within  its  limits  or  within  those  of  Cleveland  in  general,  are 
to  be  distinguished  the  names  of  Bruce,  Percy,  Meynill, 
Parcy,  Conyers,  Nevill,  Baliol,  Ewre,  Latimer,  Salvine,  Fau- 
conberg  ;  and  that  among  the  presen-t  families  established 
there,  we  find  the  Carys  of  Rudby  (now  lady  Amherst, 
daughter  of  general  Cary  and  niece  of  Lord  Falkland),  lord 
Egremont  of  Seamer,  Foulisof  Ingleby,  sir  Charles  Turner 
of  Kirkleatham,the  Dawnays  (lord  Dotvne)  of  Danby,Phipps, 
lord  Mulgrave,  of  Lythe,  lord  Dundas  of  Lofthouse,  the 
Pennymans  of  Ormsby,  the  Chaloners  of  Guisborough,  and 
the  Whartons  of  Skelton  Castle. 

Many  antient  families  of  Cleveland  forfeited  their  estates 
in  consequence  of  embarking  in  that  superstitious  enter- 
prize,  '  the  pilgrimage  of  grace,'  which,  it  is  well  known, 
was  a  formidable  insurrection  conducted  by  Lord  Darcy  and 
others  on  occasion  of  the  suppression  of  the  lesser  monas- 
teries. No  particular  information  is  collected  or  sought  for 
respecting  the  conductor  the  leaders  of  this  memorable  re- 
bellion, though  it  is  almost  the  only  event  in  the  general 
history  of  England  that  is  principally  connected  with  that  of 
Cleveland. 

Under 'the  parish  of  Newton,' occurs  a  description  of  'Rose- 
beny  Topping/  one  of  the  most  singular  features  of  this  dis- 
trict :  but  both  to  Mr,  Graves's  short  account  of  it,  and  also 
to  his  correspondent's  poetical  rhapsody,  we  very  much  pre- 
fer the  detail  given  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Cotton 
MS.  with  which  we  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for 
presenting  our  readers. 

*  Towards  the  west,  there  stands  a  high  hill,  called  Rosrhcrye 
Tejpinge,  which  is  a  n  arke  to  the  seaman  and  an  almanack  to  the 
?ale?  for  they  have  thys  oulde  ryme  common, 
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c  When  Roseberrye  Toppinge  wears  a  cappe, 
1  Let  Cleveland  then  beware  a  clappe  : 

*  Thoe  indeed  yt  seldomehalh  a  eloude  onyt  that  some  y II  weather 
shortly  followeth  ytnot;  where  not  farre  from  thence  on  a  muun~ 
tayne/s  side  there  are  cloude*  almoste  contynually  smoaking,  and 
therefore  called  the  devyll's  kettles,  which  notwithstanding  prog- 
nosticate neither  goode  nor  badde  ;  there  are  lykewyse  many  other 
raryties  more  excellent  than  that  I  have  scene  ;  yt  hath  sometymes 
bad  a  hermytage  on  yt,  now  a  small  smith's  forge,*  cut  out 
of  the  rocke,  called  Willifrvd's  needle,  whither  blinde  devotion  lei 
many  a  syllie  sou!,  not  without  hazard  of  a  breakneckef  tumblinge, 
while  they  attempted  to  put  themselves  to  a  needlesse  payne 
creepynge  through  that  needle's  eye. 

•  Out  of  the  toppe  of  a  huge  stone  near  the  toppe  of  the  hill, 
drops  a  fountaine  which  cureth  sore  eyes, J  receaving  that  virtue 
from  the  mineral  ;  it  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  vyolence  a 
atone  wilt  tumble  from  the  toppe  of  the  hyll  towards  a  little  to-wne, 
called  Newton,  the  noise  that  yt  makes  is  soe  terrible,  and  then 
boundes  aloft  in  the  ayre  soe  high,  that  as  I  am  informed  when  you 
caste  a  stone  once  down  that  hyll,  a  horse  that  was  tethered  afar  off 
for  fear  leaped  over  a  great  gate;  and  one  encountering  a  bigge 
ould  hawthorne  tree  which  only  stood  on  the  syde  of  the  hill,yt  dash- 
ed it  all  in  pieces  as  a  tern  pest,  and  ran  forward  without  stay  till  it 
ran  to  an  earthern  fence  of  a  close,  into  which  yt  pierced  asyf  it  had 
been  a  great  shott,  having  ran  in  a  moment  from  the  toppe 
whence  it  was  caste,  to  the  wall  or  fence  aforesaid,  at  least  a  long 
myle.  I  found  in  this  hille  geate  and  other  minereals,  which  I 
have  not  yet  thought  good  to  discover*  There  is  a  most  goodlye 
prospect  from  the  toppe  of  th)  s  hyll,  though  paynefully  gained  by 
reason  of  thesteepnesse  of  yt,but  especyally  from  the  side  of  the  race 
on  Barnabymoore  ;  there  you  may  see  a  vewe  the  like  whereof  I  never 
saw,  or  thinkes  that  any  traveller  hath  seen  any  comparable  unto  yt, 
albeit  I  have  shewed  it  to  divers  that  have  paste  through  a  greate 
|>arteof  the  world,  both  by  sea  and  lande.  The  vales,  rivers,  great  and 
small,  swellyng  hylles  and  mountains,  pastures,  woodes,  meadows, 
corne-fields,  part  of  the  Bishopricke  of  Durham,  with  the  newe 
porte  of  Tease,  lately  found  to  be  safe,  and  the  sea  replenyshed  with 


*  By  modern  visitants  calied  ih?  cobbler's  xkop.  On  the  side  of  the  rock  there 
are  many  initials  of  names  and  dates  ;  the  oldest  of  which  that  we  could  d;scover, 
is  1J27. 

f  This  superstition  must  be  considered  similar  to  that  practised  in  the  church 
of  Ripon,  Which  Camden  says,  in  the  days  of  his  ance-tors,  was  very  famous,  and 
called  also  St,  li  ilfi'id's  needle,  this  w  as  4  a  Straight  passage  into  a  room  close  and 
vaulted  underground,  nheieby  tral  w;  s  made  of  any  woman's  chastity,  if  she 
was  chaste,  she  passed  with  ease  :  but  if  otherwise,  she  was,  by  I  know  not 
what  miracle,  stopped  aud  detained  there. 

f  At  present  a  small  ins  gniftcant  spring  of  clear  water,  which  oozes  through 
the  fissures  of  a  rock,  and  loses  itself  on  the  brow  of  the  full ;  its  sanative  qua- 
lities are  no  longer  known.  The  traditionary  story  that  the  Northumbrian 
Prince,  Oswav,  was  drowned  here,  is  to  ■  ridtaiioisf  tfl  deserve  notice. 
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snippes,  and  a  most  pleasaunt  flat  coaste  subjecte  to  noe  inundation 
or  hazard*?,  make  that  country  happy,  if  the  people  had  the  grace  to 
make  use  of  theire  owsie  happinesse,  which  niay  be  amended  if  it 
please  God  to  send  them  trafique  and  good  example  of  thrifte/ 

But  the  most  remarkable,  (though  perhaps  it  ought  not 
to  be  called  a  singular)  circumstance  connected  with 
'  Roseberry  Topping/  is  the  quantity  of  petrified  marine 
substances  which  its  internal  structure  presents  to  the  na- 
turalist, we  say  ?  not  singular,'  because  similar  productions 
have  been  discovered  on  the  tops  of  manv  hills  still  higher 
and  farther  removed  from  the  sea  than  Rosebury  ;  and  yet 
perhaps  no  naturalist  has  hitherto  accounted  satisfactorily 
for  the  phenomenon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for 
entering  on  so  curious  a  disquisition,  especially  as  Mr.  Graves 
hazards  no  distinct  opinion  of  his  own  as  to  the  cause  of  it, 
though  he  quotes  the  conjectural  observations  of  M.  An- 
thony Moro  and  Dr.  Sullivan. 

The  market  town  of  Guisborough  is  still  illustrious  for  the 
remains  of  its  ancientpriory, although  those  remains  are  now 
reduced  to  little  mote  than  the  east  window  which,  however, 
is  singularly  beautiful.  Guisborough  formed  part  of  the  wa- 
pentake granted  to  Brus,  and  passed  according  to  all  the 
changes  of  that  properly  down  to  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary, when  it  was  granted  by  the  crown  to  the  ancestor  of  the 
Chaloncrs,  its  present  proprietors.  This  family,  and  through 
them  the  whole  district  of  Cleveland,  was  very  considerably 
inriched  by  the  fortunate  discovery  which  sir  Thomas  Cha- 
loner  made  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  of  a  vein  of  alum,  which 
has  ever  since  been  wotked  to  their  great  advantage  by  his 
descendants,  although  it  is  not  now  confined  to  their  estate, 
portions  of  it  having  been  likewise  found  in  other  neighbour- 
ing parts  of  the  wapentake.  The  account  of  the  original 
discovery,  which  is  rather  singular,  is  given  in  the  following 
words  by  Camden.     Speaking  of  Guisborough,  he  says. 

'  This  verily  is  a  passing  good  place,  and  may  well  for  pleasant* 
nesse,  delightsome  variety,  and  rare  gifts  of  nature,  contend  with 
Puteolim  Italy,  which  in  regard  of  healthy  situation  it  also  farre 
excelleth.  The  aire  is  mollified  and  made  more  milde  by  the  moun- 
tains seated  between  it,  and  what  way  the  sea  yieldeth  a  cold 
and  winterly  disposition  :  the  scile  fruitfull  and  plentuous  in  grasse 
affordeth  delectable  floures  a  great  part  of  the  yeere,  and  richly 
aboundeth  with  veines  of  metall  and  alum-earth  of  sundry  colours, 
but  especially  of  ocber,  and  murray,  likewise  of  iron,  cut  of  which 
they  have  now  begun  to  try  very  good  alum  and  coperose. Which  with 
learned  skill  and  cunning  not  many  years  since,  sir  Thomas  Cbalo- 
ser,  knight  (a  learned  searcher  into  nature's  workes  and  unto  whose 
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charge  our  most  high  and  mightie  king  hath  committed  his  sea 
Prince  Henry,  the  lovely  joy  and  delight  of  Britain)  first  discovered 
by  observing,  that  the  leaves  of  trees  were  of  a  more  weake  greene 
colour  here  than  in  other  places,  that  the  oakes  had  their  n>otes 
spreading  broad,  but  very  eb  within  the  ground,  the  which  had 
much  strength  but  small  store  of  sappe,  that  the  earth  standing 
upon  clay,  and  being  of  divers  colours,"  whitish,  yellowish,,  and  blew, 
was  never  frozen,  and  in  a  cleere  night  glittered  in  the  pathes  like 
unto  glasse.' 

Kirkleatham  (sir  Charle3  Turner's)  is  honourably  distin- 
guished for  the  benevolent  institution  of  sir  William,  an 
ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor,  who  in  the  year  1670 
founded  there  an  hospital,  which  still  subsists,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  forty  poor  people,  ten  old  men,  ten  old  worsen 
boys,  and  ten  girls,  the  most  useful  and  charitable  founda- 
tion, however  singular,  for  the  strict  designation  of  its  parti- 
cular  objects. 

Skelton-Castle,  now  the  seat  of*  the  Wartons,  was  in  days 
of  old  the  grand  baronial  residence  of  the  family  of  Brus, 
long  before  that  family  became  illustrious  all  over  Europe 
by  the  accession  of  the  regal  dignity  in  the  person  of  Robert, 
the  champion  and  preserver  of  Scottish  independence.  Of 
late  years  it  was  the  festive  residence  of  Hall,  the  whimsical 
but  respectable  author  of {  Crazy  Tales/ of  whom  there  area 
few  trifling  notices  in  the  present  work,  hardly  deserving  of 
quotation. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  history  of  Cleveland  is  one  of  the 
most  barren  and  un amusing  compilations  which  it  lias  ever 
been  our  fate  to  notice  under  the  head  of e  county-history  ;'_ 
and  we  were  the  most  disappointed  at  finding  it  so  from  the 
expectations  which  we  ha'd  previously  conceived  on  account 
of  affinity  between  the  district  under  review  and  its  near 
neighbour,  Craven.  If  the  author  of  this  work  had  ever 
seen  Mr.  Whitaker's  account  of  that  interesting  division  of 
the  north  riding,  we  will  riot  do  him  the  injustice  to  suppose 
that  he  would  have  reaped  so  little  advantage  from  so  ex- 
cellent an  example.  Concluding,  therefore,  that  he  has 
never  happened  to  meet  with  the  book  in  question,  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  it  to  him,  to  procure  and  diligently  peruse 
it  as  well  as  its  companion/  the  History  of Whalley,'  before 
he  undertakes  the  survey  of  any  other  county  or  district. 
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Art*  V. —  Parliamentary  Logick  :  to  which  art  subjoined  two 
Speeches,  delivered  in  the  Home  of  Commons  of  Ireland, 
and  other  Pieces,  by  the  Right  Honourable  William  Gerard 
Hamilton;  zcitfi  an  Jppendix  containing,  Consideration^  on 
the  Corn  Lazes,  by  Samuel  Johnson,  L.L.D.  Never  before 
printed.    pp.&J<).     Hup,     T.  Payne,  Pall-mall.     1803. 

WILLIAM  Gerard  Hamilton,  was  born  in  Lincoln's  Inn, 
on  the  28th  of  January,  1728-9  O.  S.  His  father  who 
had  been  an  advocate  at  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland, 
had  removed  to  England  after  the  union  in  1707,  where  he 
obtained  an  admission  to  the  English  bar,  and  was  employed 
in  almost  every  appeal  from  Scotland  toihe  House  or  Lords 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  Our  author  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Winchester  school  ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  March  1744-5  he  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Oriel  College  in  Oxford. At  Oxford  he  appears 
to  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  polite  literature  ;  and 
the  four  odes  which  are  published  in  this  volume  and  which 
were  written  while  he  was  at  the  University,  display  a  strong 
predilection  for  the  great  poets  of  antiquity. 

On  leaving  Oxford  Mr.  Hamilton  became  a  member  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  obtained  at  least  a  respectable 
initiation  into  the  knowledge  or' the  law  ;  but  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1734  left  him  alliberty  to  follow  the  bent  of 
his  inclinations,  which  urged  him  to  seek  for  celebrity  in 
the  vortex  of  political  life.  In  May  1754  he  was  chosen 
member  for  Petersfield.  His  first  debut  as  an- orator  was 
made  on  the  thirteenth  of  November  175*5  in  a  debate  which 
arose  on  two  treaties  which  had  been  recently  concluded 
between  the  emperor  of  Russia  arul  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassel.     The  subject  was  not,  as  the  editor  says  : 

'  very  favourable  to  a  display  of  eloquence,  but  .no  first  speech  in 
parliament  ever  produced  such  an  effect,  or  acquired  such  eulogies, 
both  within  and  without  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  perhaps  few 
modern  speeches  of  even  veteran  orators  ever  obtained  a  higher,  or 
more  general  reputation.' 

In  one  of  the  letters  of  Horace  Walpole  written  two  days 
after  the  debate,  he  thus  commemorates  this  first  essay  of 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

eHe  spoke  for  the  first  time  and  was  at  once  perfection.  His  speech 
was  set,  and  full  of  antitheses  ;  but  those  antitheses  were  full  of 
argument;  indeed  his  speech  was  the  most  full  of  argument  of  the 
whole  day  ;  and  he  broke  through  the  regularity  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, answered  other  people,  and  fell  into  his  own  track  again  with 
the  greatest  ease.     His  figure  is  advantageous,  his  voice  strong  and 
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<lear,  his  manner  spirited,  and  the  whole  with  the  case    of  «n    esta- 
blished  speaker.' 

This  speech  of  Mr.  Hamilton  however  excited  expecta- 
tions of- future  excellence  which  were  never  realized.  It 
seemed  a  great  effort  which  exhausted  his  powers;  for  his 
subsequent  exertions,  though  far  from  contemptible,  appear 
to  have  been  very  inferior  to  his  first.  In  April  17)6,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the  board  of  trade,  of  which 
lord  Halifax  was  president.  In  M()[  M/.  Hamilton  accom- 
panied this  nobleman  to  Ireland,  in  the  important  situation 
of  principal  secretary  to  the  lord  lieutenant.  He  accepted 
the  same  office 'under  Hugh,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in 
1763  ;  but  he  afterwards  resigned  it  in  disgust. 

'  On  his  return  to  England,  and  for  a  long  time  afterward?,  h« 
certainly  meditated  taking  an  active  part  in  the  political  warfare  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  he>never  again  addressed  the  chair* 
though  he  was  chosen  into  every  new  parliament  that  was  summoned 
from  that  time  to  May  1796*,  when  he  was  nearly  the  father  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  this  period  the  only  office,  that  be  filled 
was  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Ireland,  which  he  held 
from  1769  to  April  1784,  when  he  resigned  it  to  Mr.  Forster,  'in 
order  to  accommodate  the  government  of  Inland, from  which  he  re- 
ceived an  equivalent  compensation.' 

In  an  interval  of  leisure  between  Jan.  17^9,  and  Jan.177'2, 
Mr.  Hamilton  is  supposed  by  some  persons  to  have  Written 
the  letters  of  Junius,  but  we  entirely  concur  with  the  editor 
in  thinking  that  the  hypothesis  is  totally  destitute  of  truth. 
We  do  not  rate  the  excellence  of  those  letters  so  high  as 
many  of  our  contemporaries;  but  we  still  think  that  they 
indicate  abilities,  if  not  of  a  more  transcendant  degree,  of 
a  different  species  from  those  which  were  possessed  by  Mr* 
Hamilton. 

'  Mr."  Hamilton,'  says  the  judicious  editor  of  this  volume,  c  was 
so  far  from  being  an  ardent  party-man,  that,  during  the  long  period 
before  mentioned,  he  never  closely  connected  himself  with  any 
party  whatsoever.  '  If  indeed  Richard  Earl  Temple  had  ever  attain- 
ed the  situation  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury,  by  the  favour  cf  that 
nobleman  he  would  probably  have  filled  the  office  of  chancellor  6i 
the.  exchequer  ;  but  this  single  circumstance  is  surely  not  a  sufficient 
ground  to  denominate  him  a  party-man.  Notwithstanding  his  ex- 
treme love  of  political  discussion,  he  never,  it  is  believed,  was  Leard 
to  speak  Of  any  administration  or  any  opposition  with  vehemence  of 
censure  or  of  praise;  a  character  SO  opposite  to  the  fervent  and 
sometimes  coarse  acrimony  of  Junius,  that  this  consideration 
alone  is  sufficient  to  settle  the  point  as  far  as  relates  to  our  av 
for  ever.* 

Gc<2 
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1  It  may  be  observed,'  says  the  editor,  c  that  the  figures  and  al- 
lusions,©!" Junius  are  often  of  so  different  a  race  from  those  which 
our  author  would  have  used,  that  he  never  spoke  ©f  some  of  them 
without  the  strongest  disapprobation ;  and  particularly  when  a 
friend,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  him  out,  affected  to  think  him 
the  writer  of  these  papers  ;  and,  bantering  him  on  the  subject,  taxed 
him  with  that  passage  in  which  a  nobleman,  then  in  a  high  office, 
is  said  to  have  '  travelled  through  every  sign  in  the  political  Zodiac, 
from  the  scorpion,  in  which  he  stung  Lord  Chatham,  to  the  hopes 
of  a  virgin,'  &c. — as  if  this  imagery  were  much  in  his  style, — 
Mr.  Hamilton  with  great  vehemence  exclaimed, '  Had  I  written  such 
a  sentence  as  that,  I  should  have  thought,  I  had  forfeited  all  preten- 
sions to  good  taste  in  composition  for  ever.' 


'  Mr.  Hamilton's  talents  were  of  the  first  rate.  He  possessed  a 
very  acute  understanding;  the  quickest  conception,  and  the  clearest 
discernment  and  judgment.  The  facility,  elegance,  and  precision, 
with  which  he  expressed  his  sentiments,  were  unrivalled.  In.  con- 
versation bis  style  was  generally  compressed,  sententious,  and  ener- 
getic ;  but  perhaps  somewhat  too  much  abounded  in  points  and 
antitheses.  His  wit  was  of  a  peculiar  kind  ;  rather  acute  and 
shrewd,  than  lively  and  brilliant ;  yet  it  was  often  playful,  particu- 
larly in  improving  on  a  fanciful  idea  suggested  by  another.  He 
saw  through  characters  by  an  intuitive  glance,  and  portrayed  them 
with  uncommon  felicity,  by  a  few  bold  and  masterly  touches.  His 
sensibility  was  exquisite.  Hence  among  strangers  he  was  reserved; 
and  to  those  whose  manners  were  vulgar  and  boisterous,  or  whose 
talk  denoted  a  shallowness  of  intellect,  he  was  somewhat  fastidious, 
and  could  not  easily  conceal  his  dislike.  But  in  a  select  company, 
and  among  his  particular  friends,  he  was  frank,  easy,  and  communi- 
cative; yet  even  in  his  freest  hours,  his  conversation,  though  un- 
studied, was  animated  and  elegant,  and  strongly  marked  by  that 
curiosity  of  expression  which  very  happily  suited  the  conceptions  of 
bis  mind.  In  argument  he  was  ingenious,  acute,  and  candid.  His 
criticism  on  books  was  almost  always  just,  and  seldom  obvious. 
He  had  read  many  of  the  most  celebrated  authors  of  the  seventeenth 
century  with  a  particular  view  to  their  language  ;  and  in  forming 
his  style  on  the  best  models,  made  it  a  rule  in  writing,  though  not  in 
parliamentary  debate,  to  reject  all  weak  and  unnecessary  words,  and 
to  render  his  composition  as  compressed  and  energetick  as  he  could 
make  it. — On  the  first  view  of  any  complicated  question, his  opinion 
was  almost  always  right  ;  hut  on  reflection,  his  ingenuity  sometimes 
led  him  astray :  hence  he  was  apt  to  dwell  too  minutely  on  some, 
collateral  circumstance  or  subordinate  matter;  and  deceived  by 
his  own  refinement,  and  viewing  the  point  under  consideration  in  a 
great  variety  of  lights,  he  doubted,  hesitated,  and  perhaps  decided 
erroneously  at  last.  Those  therefore  who  knew  him  well,  always 
endeavoured  to  obtain  his  first  thoughts  on  any  question,  and  rarely 
consulted  him  twice  on  the  same  subject/ 

In  1760  Mr.  Hamilton  first  formed  an  acquaintance  wilk 
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Dr.  Johnson,  which  was  cemented  into  an  intimacy  which 
was  interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  the  great  moralist. 
Mr;  H.  was  never  married, and  as  he  never  had  either  brother 
or  sister,  he  was  never  placed  in  the  midst  of  those  domestic 
relations,  which  contribute  more  than  any  thing  else  to  ex- 
ercise the  benevolent  sensibilities  of  the  human  breast. 
But  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  kind  and  indulgent  master  to 
his  servants,  and  to  have  performed  many  acts  of  splendid 
liberality  to  necessitous  individuals.  He  died  in  Upper 
Brook-street  on  the  16th  of  July  1796,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age. 

This  volume  includes  a  work  entitled  e  Parliamentary 
Logick  ;'  '  a  Representation  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland, 
in  1760,touchingtheTransinission  of  a  Privy-council  Money- 
bill;'  '  a  Speech  on  the  Privy-council  Money-bill  ;V  a  Mes- 
sage to  the  House  of  Commons  from  George  Dunk  Halifax, 
lord  LieutenaiU- of  Ireland,  23d  of  January,  1762  ;'  ih 
Speech  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  February, 
17^2,  on  a  Motion  for  raising  Additional  Forces;'  '  Resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  the  Appoint- 
ments of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;'  {  the  Answer  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  the  Address  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;'  with  four  Odes  and  an  original  Essay  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson,  entitled,  r  Considerations  on  the  Corn  Laws/ 

Of  these  pieces  the  most  important  appears  to  be  that 
which  is  entitled  '  Parliamentary  Logick.'  This  consists  of 
a  multitude  of  brief,  but  condensed  observations,  thrust  to- 
gether without  much  method,  like  so  many  detached 
maxims,  many  of  which,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
the  product  of  a  reflective,  penetrating,  and  discriminating 
mind.  They  often  evince  much  depth  of  thought  and  much 
subtlety  of  remark.  But  many  of  them  are  more  calculated 
to  improve  the  disputant,  than  to  enlighten  the  statesman, 
and  to  aid  the  cause  of  sophistry  than  of  truth. 

We  shall  quote  some  of  the  rules  which  the  author  proposes 
for  the  practice  of  the  parliamentary  disputant. 

1  Consider  before  you.  go,  (to  the  house)  what  ought  to  be 
proved,  and  how  probably  it  will  be  evaded  :  and  see  that  the 
true  principle  is  not  removed,  and  a  false  one  substituted  :  you  know 
the  consequences  you  want;  find  out  a  principle  to  justify  them. 
When  you- produce  an  instance  to  illustrate,  let  the  instance  he 
in  itself  invidious,  as  well  as  iilustratory.  When  it  is  with  you, 
separate  the  fact  from  the  argument;  when  against  you,  blend 
tbenV.  It  may  be  rigfft  to  take  great  pafns  to  remove  an  appre- 
hension that  is  groundless,  if  the  consequence  of  its  prevailing  would 
be  very  mischievous.-  Consider  the  common-places  to  which  a. 
subject  is  likely  to  give  occasion.      We  are  to  consider,  how  a  thihg 
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stands  by   positive. statutes  ;  by  parliamentary  precedents,  by  the  xt* 
solves  of  the  house,  by  opinions    of  lawyers,   statesmen,   &c.    &c. 
To    begin  whb    those    things     which    though  they    do    not    belong 
to  the  question,    are   brought    to    affect   the    merits    of  it. — Shew 
(hat    rules   of    judging     applicable    in     other    cases,    are   not    so 
in    this.     See    if     it    [ihe   point    in    debate]  can  be  put   upon    a 
popular    ground  :     every    question    has   some    parts    better    than 
others  ;  separate  those  in  your  mind,  and  suppress  one,  and  colour 
the  cither,  as  it  suits.     Run  a   vice  into  a    virtue,  and  \  ice  versa. 
— Consider  thoroughly  your  strong  points,  one  by  one  :  and  always 
take  into  consideration  the  prevailing  prejudices.  State  not  only  what 
the  question  is    but  what    it    is     nor,    and   what  it  is  mistaken  for. 
ve  what  has  been  heard  with  pleasure,  and  what  with  aversion, 
in   the  speeches   of  those   who  have  gone  before  you.     There   can 
be  but  three  causes  why  a  law  is  made  imperfect  ;  want  of  power, 
want  of  knowledge,  and  want  of  inclination,  in  those  who   made  it. 
Iso  subject  is  without  its  appropriate  adherent  circumstances,  which 
distinguish  it  from  every  other.     A  judicious  discovery  and  skilful 
connection  of  these  is  a  principal  thmgr    Happy    amplification  is, 
when  the  subject  admits  of  many    beginnings,  and  several  pauses  in  a 
period  ;  and  the  incidents,  heaped  on  one  another,  gradually  ascend 
to  a  summit  of  grandeur.     It  ennobles  what  is  familiar,  aggravates 
what  is  wrong,   strengthens  arguments  .and  inflames    passions.     It 
ts  in  number,     ft  is  a  series  of  thoughts  rising  one  upon  ano- 
ther ;  it  is  a  complete  connection  of  all  the  particular  circumstances 
inherent  in  a   subject,   progressively   heightening  to  a  point.     Two 
things  which  differ  in  sort,  cannot  be.  compared    in    degree.     They 
cannot  with  propriety  be  said   to  be  equal,    superior,    or    inferior. 
When  you   cannot  convince,   a    heap    of  comparisons  will   dazzle. 
In  examining,  the  words  ought  to  be  reduced  to  direct,  positive,  in- 
telligible propositions,  and   then  compare,  them  with  one   another. 
3Men  are  apt  to  deny  a  principle  in  one  part  of  their  arguments,  and*' 
yet   have    recourse  to  it   in   another.     Men  are  apt  to    leave    out 
something,  and  to  decide  upon  a  part,  so  that  truth  and  error   are 
blended  in  the  decision.     Take  the  parts  of  a  question  asunder,  and 
omit  what  is  not  the  point,  and    decide  on  those  only   which    influ- 
ence  the  qufhlion.     Consider  the  nature  of  the5   proof,    of  whfch  a 
thing  is  capable.     Do   not  rest  on  testimony,   where    testimony  has 
nothing  to  do,  nor  with  probability  when  a  thing  is  capable  of  de- 
monstration.    Never  regard  common,   or  uncommon,   as  a  mark 
of  truth  or  falsehood**  Distinction  makes  things  clear,  and  division 
perplexed.     The  most  shining,  though  not  the  most  argumentative 
parts  of  a  speech,  are  the  easiest  answered.     Ifyou  ha\e-Jio    argu- 
ment to  object  to,  object,  to  a  word.     Do  not  assent  to  any    thing 
on    appearances    or  on    blight    grounds;    and  much   less  on  none. 
Ideas  of  the  question  are  changed,  by    changing   the    terms,  or  by 
F.dding  otheis.     Thus  the  ideas  are   bent,   and   varied,  and  become 
more  serviceable  to  the  purpose.     Form  a  clear  idea,  of  the  ques- 
tion, independent  of  words.     Keep  it  through   the    whole  argument 
Iteadily  in  your  view.     Do  not  suffer  the  least  change  of  the  terms, 
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r  by  addition,  subtraction,  or  substitution  ;  and  then  you  will 
perceive  what  is  superfluous,  what  direct  to,  and  what  slide- s  by, 
the  question..  Free  the  question  from  all  doubtful  terms,  and  limit 
it  to  its  special  extent ;  or  declare  it  is  to  be  taken  in  its  more  ge- 
neral sense.  When  you  cannot  resist,  then  wit,  fancy,  subtlety, 
and  craft,  are  of  service.  Distinguish  what  is  fixt  and  inseparable 
in  a  thing,  from  occasional  occurrences,  mere  incidents,  and  only 
circumstances.  Distinguish  between  what  is  defence,  and  what 
apology.  Laws  cannot  regulate  morality,  as  they  do  strict  right, 
and  particular  justice.  In  a  single  instance,  you  may  separate 
motive  from  deed  ;  not  so  in  settled  habits,  and  repeated  instances. 
Things  true  in  a  qualified  sense,  are  often  laid  down  as  being  so,  in 
an  unconditional  one.  Have  a  method,  but  conceal  it.  Foreign 
circumstances  are  sometimes  obtruded,  and  these  very  circumstan- 
ces are  made  the ground  of  the  decision.  It  is.  candid,  to  allow 
weight  in  an  objection,  but  not  prudent,  unless  you  can  afterwards 
answer  it.  One  probable  argument  is  not  conclusive  :  the  very 
nature  of  a  disputable  question  is  where  something  plausible,  or 
probable,  may  be  said  on  both  sides  ;  but  probabilities  are  to  be 
balanced.  The  conclusion  will  always  follow  the  worse  part.  Con- 
sider, first,- the  true  distinction  and  line  of  argument.  Distinguish 
between  what  is  positive, and  what  is  only  deducible  ;  and  an  induce- 
ment from  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  decisive.  When  things  are  supposed, 
examine  the  grounds  of  supposition.  If  one  part  of  an  argument 
is  believed,  and  not  the  rest,  it  is  often  worse,  than  if  none  had 
been* believed.  A  concurrence  of  independent  and  indifferent  testi- 
mony, having  no  similarity  of  motive  or  design, »no  common  princi- 
ple to  act  upon,  is  the  strongest :  nothing  but  notoriety  can  produce 
such  a  concurrence.  Do  not  mistake,  nor  let  others  mistake,  a 
strong,  peculiar  circumstance,  for  a  general  principle.  Perfection 
of  law  consists  in  its  being  so  framed,  thai  it  may  govern  accidents, 
not  lie  at  the  mercy  of  them.  For  a  law  to  owe  its  utility  to  a  con- 
juncture is  but  little  praise.  A  word  having  two  senses,  men  will 
lay  down  the  first  part  of  their  argument  in  one  of  its  senses,  and 
the  last  in  the  other.  There  being  no  repugnance,  is  a  proof  that 
a  thing  may  be,  not  that  it  is:  though  there  being  a  repugnance  is  a 
proof  that  it  cannot  be.  There  are  cases,  where  you  may  be  for  the 
principle,  and  against  the  thing  when  they  are  involved.  If  you. 
confute  the  reason  on  which  a  thing  is  pretended  to  be  necessary, 
you  need  not  enter  into  the  propriety  of  the  thing.  Under  pretences 
of  explanation,  an  entire  addition  is  often  made.  Positions  harsh  in 
themselves, may  be  made  olherwise,if  led  toby  a  series  of  preparatory 
truths. Connecting  things  which  really  have. and  which  yet  do  not  seem 
to  have, any  necessary  relation,  has  a  great  effect.  Cast  about  wide:  a 
comprehensive  view  maiksagreat  mir.d,  tind  furnishes  materials  that 
surprise.  In  putting  a  question  to  your  adversary,  let  it  be  the  last 
thing  you  say.  Kxamme  whether  the  justification  of  a  particular  thing 
may  not  upon  the  same  principle  be  extended  to  justify  any  thing.  If 
the  whole  of  a  question  is  against  you,  speak  to  a  part  as  if  it  were 
the  whole.  A  thing  insignificant  iu  itself  may  be  very  important 
aad  essential  in  ifs  consequences.     It  seldom  happens  that  the  real 
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reasons  for  proposing  a  thing  'are  tHb  avowed  reasons:  the  distiur 
guishing  th.?se  makes  a  fine  and  brilliant  fund  of  argument.  Upon 
every  law  read  a  contemporary  history  and  a  pamphlet  of  the  time. 
Observe,  when  your  opponents  admit  the  principle,  how  they  get 
off  upon  the  distinction.  When  in  debate  £  common  principle  of 
agreement  is  found  out,  see  how  near  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
differ  approach  to  each  other  :  by  that  you  will  find  out  the  precise 
point  of  enquiry.  It  is  easier  to  confute  the  argument  of  one  who 
supports  thequestion,  than  the  question^  itself.  Acquire  a  number 
of  propositions,  observations,  arguments,  experiences,  reasonings, 
that  you  on  all  occasions  may  havecertain  axioms  to  recur  to  :  then 
consider  whether  they  are  cause,  effect,  substance,  mode,  power, 
or  property, — that  the  mind  may  be  inured  to  method.  The  best 
verbal  fallacies  arc  those  which  consist  not  in  the  ambiguity  of  a 
single  word,  but  in  the  ambiguous  syntaxis  of  many  put  together. 
To  shew  the  weakness  of  an  argument,  strip  it  of  its  superfluous 
ideas, which  being  blended  with  those  on  which  the  inference  depends, 
seem  to  shew  a  connexion  where  there  is  none.  Then  lay  the  na- 
ked ideas  in  due  order,  on  which  the  argument  depends,  and  the 
fallacy  will  appear.  The  principles  of  debate  are  so  few,  that  it 
seldom  happens,  but  what  you  may  apply  against  your  adversary 
in  one  part  of  your  argument,  you  are  obliged  to  apply  for  yourself 
in  another  ;  and  to  tr.ke  up  the  principle  you  have  disclaimed,  and 
to  disclaim  the  principle  you  have  taken  up.  Watch  the  first  setting 
eff,  and  the  manner  of  stating  the  question  at  the  outset  :  thcre^  is 
generally  the  fraud.  By  taking  only  the  first  and  last  part  of  what 
is  said,  and  passing  ,over  all  the  intermediate  links  which  connect 
them,  an  argument  is  made  to  appear  extiemely  ridiculous.  The 
parts  of  a  speech  that  admit  of  observation,  are  most  commonly  the 
epithets.  People  are  not  so  often  wrong  in  the  thing,  as  in  the  de- 
gree ;  and  that  is  marked  out  by  epithets.  In  most  arguments  peo- 
ple say  too  much  ;  and  as  they  then  must  fail  in  many,  or  at  ieas^ 
some,  particulars,  you  may  eitherccnfine  yourself  entirely  to  those 
particulars  in  which  they  have  failed;  or  at  least  take  notice  of 
them,  to  prejudice  them,  and  the  rest  of  their  argument:  Every 
particular  subject  may  afford  some  tepick  of  general  declamation. — 
Consider  always  what  this  is,  and  use  it.  If  any  body  uses  against 
you  (and  someNmes  even  though  it  should  be  for  you)  a  quaint  and 
overcharged, an  evasive,  or,  in  any  light,  ridiculous' expression,  the 
ludicrous  application  of  it,  and  the  (ringing  it  back  to  the  House 
in  anew   an- 1  an  absurd  a  great  effect;  and  this  is  true, 

not  only  in  'debate,  but  in  conversation.  Watch  your  opportunity, 
and  speak  ufier  a  person  whose  .'peaking  has  been  tiresome.  Watch 
likewise  not  only  the  proper  person  you  aic  to  follow,  but  the  pro1 
per  stage  and  time  of  the  debate,  at  which  you  are  to  speak.  It  has 
often  a  finer  effect  in  dt  bate,  to  insinuate  than  to  assert  a  thing,  and 
especially  in  matters  of  reproach  and  Censure  ;  in  which  cases  it  is 
attended  uith  this  advantage,  that  you  are  less  liable  to  an  attack. 
Come  asimmedfat  *'y  as  you  can  to  ihe  substance  of  the  question  : 
avoid  in  general  a$  introduction  or  preface,  and  never  make  a  law- 
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yer-like  division  of  your  speech  into  several  heads.  Nothing  dis- 
gusts a  popular  assembly  more  than  being  apprised  of  your  inten- 
tion to  speak  long  :— even  when  you  design  it,  declare  the  contrary, 
thai  they  may  be  drawn  em  by  degrees;  and  if  you  perceive  that  von 
have  got  into  length,  and  that  those  who  hear  you  begin  to  be  wea- 
ry, make  a  break  in  your  speech,  and  apologise  for  it  :  this  apolo- 
gise will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  lend  their  attention  a 
little  longer.  Take  a  comprehensive  view  of  your  subject  .'consider  all 
tlie  possible  lights  m  which  it  may  Ir- placed.  This  extensive  view 
will  make  all  /our  ideas  about  it  clear  and  methodical ;  and  most 
subjects  will  upon  trial  be  found  much  narrower  than  they  at  first 
appear  to  be.  Fix  steaddy  and  precisely  in  your  own  mind  what 
is  the  state  oflhe  question,  #rat  least  what  you  wish  to  have  it  un- 
derstood to  be.  Thn  arguments  you  must  then  wish  to  answer,  will 
fall  undef  one  of  these  two  heads; — "  as  not  being  true,"  or,  if 
they  are  true,  as  not  being  home  and  applicable  to  the  question." 
The  concessions  of  an  able,  man  in  argument  are  often  the  subtilest 
parts  of  it :  driven  to  difficulty,  he  makes  a  concession  that  is  a  lit- 
tle to  his.  disadvantage,  to  avoid  being  obliged,^  make  one  which 
■eat  deaiso.  This  it  may  be  artifice  to  do,  yourself;  but  it 
great  effect  when  you  detect  its  being  done  by  others.  When 
any  thing  is  stated  metaphorically,  strip  it  of  its  magnificent  dress, 
and  put  it  in  plain  words.  This  will  always  make  it  easier  answer- 
ed, and  generally  tp  rows  an  air  of  ridicule  over  it.  If  your  oppo- 
nents have  beep  in  government,  consider  all  the  rheasures  they  took, 
the  laws'theypassed,  the  votes  and  the  journals  of  their  time  ;  from 
these  you  will  probably  collect  many  arguments  ad  hominem.  When 
there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  any  thing,  go  yourself  to  the 
original  materials,  and  do  not  trust  to  any  report  from  others  who 
pretend  to  have  examined  them.  It  is  not  true  that  the  same  causes 
will  have  the  same  effect,  unless  they  have  the  same  materials  to 
operate  upon.  When  you  propose  to  regulate  or  restrain  any  thing, 
they  who  oppose  you  will  argue,  (and  it  is  artful  so  to  do,)  as  if 
you  meant  to  annihilate  it.  Endeavour  to  introduce  a  moral  senti- 
ment, where  it  is  least  expected.  Pope  observes,  that  virtue  thus 
put  upon  us  by  surprise  has  a  good  effect.  It  generally  happens, 
that  they  who  oppose  your  proposition  as  pernicious,  try  in  some 
part  of  their  argument  to  prove  likewise  that  it  will  be  ineffectual; 
which  proves  at.  the  same  time  that  it  cannot  be  pernicious. Consider, 
whether  a  thing  differs  in  its  principles  and  likewise  in  its  circumstan- 
1  only  in  one  of  the  two.  You  will  be  pi  rspicuous,  if  you 
.  fore  you  begin  another.  Though  you  should  not 
Aeil  UrtsJimly  upon  a  number  of  minute  particulars,  yet"without 
snne  degree  of  particularity  a  speech  is  pointless  and  ineffectual. 
Most  of  the  things  asserted  in  aigument  are  true  in  themselves,  but 
not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  ;  to  explain  this  at  large: 
est  fields  of  argument.  Observe  the  proposition  laid 
lilac  I  01  the  argument, and  see  that  it  is  not  changed; 
it  scarce  ever  happens  that  a  speaker  abides  uniformly  through  the 
whcle  of  his  speech  by  the  thing  he  first  set  out  with.     Never  let  a 
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thing  rest  in  generals,  if  you  can  possibly  bring  it  home  to  particu- 
lars ;  ami  when  you  say  a  thing  was  done  so  and  so,  specify  in  what 
instances.  On  any  constitutional  question,  consult  the  Statute- 
Book  in  Charles  the' First's  time,  after  the  Restoration,  after  the 
Revolution,  and  the  settlement  of  the  Grown  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  ;  for  there  can, scarce  be  any  great  question,  on  which  there 
is  not  some  law  in  one  of  these  places. Nothing  has  a  greater  effect  in 
an  oration,  than  a  moral  sentiment  arising  out  of  the  subject  before 
you.  The  persuasive  parts  of  ajoquence, should  bs  embellished  by 
sentiments,  but  not  overloaded  .  by  words.  Hav*  a  particular 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  regarding  the  subject,  and  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  all  the  subjects  relating  to  and  connected  with  it. 
Shew  your  knowledge  general  and  particular  :  your  talent  for  argu- 
ment, by  bringing  things  from  a  distance  to  bear  on  your  point; 
ionr  talent  for  distinguishing,  by  separating  things  that  seem  like; 
your  pathetick,  by  the  choice  of  what  is  roosl  ing,  and  arising 

out  of  the  subject.     Consider    in  every  whether   the  ques- 

tion is  not>a  question  of  comparison  ;  and  then  whether  the  dispu- 
tants compare  the  same  objects  together,  or  things  widely  dif- 
ferent* In  viewing  a  subject,  consider  not  only  the  thing 
itself,  but  look  likewise  to  the  right  and  left  of  it,  and  by  that  means 
iate  whatever  has  a  necessary  or  natural  relation  with  it.  Ad- 
mit, if  you  can  with  safety,  what  your  opponent  says,  and  shew  it 
proves  nothing.  IMen  are  more  careful  thatwlut  they  say  thai!  be 
just,  than  that  it  shall  be  conclusive  to  the  poinf :  ihe  first  is  mere 
good  sense,  the  second  is  something  more  ;  it  is  just  reasoning.  A 
?rral  argument  is  often  to  be  drawn  from  the  order  in  which 
things  iu  re  done,  or  laws  have  bear  passed  :  what  people  have  neg- 
lected to  say  or  do,  generally  throws  great  light  on  what  they  have 
actually  Said  or  done.  Carefully  avoid  all  local,  technical,  and 
professional  phrases/ 

The  sentences  which  we  have  se Reeled  will  show  that  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  well  acquainted  with  the  qualifications  which 
were  requisite  to  constitute  an  accomplished  and  dexterous  de- 
bater. But  some  of  the  rules,  which  he  lays  down,  are  the 
evasive  machinations  of  craft  rather  than  the  directions  of 
an  honest  and  philosophic  mind  ;  and  the  practice  rou'.d  be 
incompatible  with  that  probity  which  is  averse  from  falsehood 
and  intent  on  Uuth.  We  k;  cm  that  the  object  of  many 
pnfiiafiaenlary  orators  is  to  make  the  worve- appear  the  better 
-^question.  Such  persons  may  derive  benefit  from  those  parts 
oithis  logic  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  on  which  we  cannot  bestow 
wnqoulified  commendation.  But  many  of  the  observations 
apt  ear  to  be  as  acute  as  they  arejust. 

\\  e  have  not  discovered  anV  remarkable  effusions  of  e!o„ 
cjueuoe  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Hamilton  which  are  found  it\ 
Hits  publication; 
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OF  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  sir  John  seems  to  as- 
cribe the  flourishing  state  to  the  small  salaries  of  tiie  pro- 
fessors, who  having  no  fellowships  nor  livings  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  Sxcrtion, derive  their  principal  support  from 
the  fees  of  the  students.  Thus  -the  duties  of  their  stations 
are  efficaciously  discharged,  and  the  best  interests  of  the 
university  promoted.  The  students  kee£  but  one  term  in 
the  year,  or  *  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the  end  of 
April,  in  the  ensuing  year.' — Thus  those  repeated  interrup- 
tions of  a  continuity  of  study,  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
short  terms  of  an  English  university'are  avoided.  The  stu- 
dents live  dispersed  in  the  town  ; — and  of  course  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  common  restrictions  of  collegiate  discipline;  but 
this  is  not  said  to  be  productive  of  any  disorder  or  inconveni- 
ence.    Sir  John  well  remarks  that 

'  young  men  of  moderate  fortune  are  not  mortified  by  being  forced 
into  a  style  of  living  and  extravagance,  to  which  their  finances  are 
inadequate.  By  living  in  the  city  they  haye  it  in  their  power  to 
visit  genteel  families,  and  to  temper  the  austerity  of  learning  with 
the  amenity  of  good  manners.' — i 

There  are  notion  an  average, less  than  fifteen  hundred  stu- 
dents at  the  university  ;  but  we  are  told  that 
*  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subjects  for  dissection   renders    London 
as  a  school  of  practical  anatomy,  infinitely  superior  to  Edinburgh/ 

■  At  Leith  sir  John  says  that  he  was 

1  Much  struck  with  the  elegant  appearance  of  the  grammar- 
school,  which  stands  on  the  south  west  part  of  the  links, or  downs 
of  Leith.  It  is  a  very  recent  structure,  the  expanse  of  which  was 
defrayed  by  public  subscription  ;  it  ivas  begun  in  1805,  and  is  just 
finished.  The  rooms  of  the  different  classes  are  large  and  hand- 
some. I  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  there  at  a  public  examina- 
tion: I  witnessed  the  examination  of  the  female  classes  only,  which 
was  singularly  interesting.  Some  magistrates  and  clergymen  and  a 
great  number  of  the  friends  of  the  children  were  present;  and  the 
whole  presented  a  spectacle  at  once  gratifying  to  the  mind  and  heart. 
The  young  ladies  (for  though  thus  publicly  educated,  they  had  the 
appearance 'of  great  respectability)  were  carefully  and  strictly  exa- 
mined 9in  the  piesence  of  this  crowded  assembly  in  the  various  bran- 
ches of  learning  in  winch  they  had  been  instructed;  and  their  au- 
wers  wore  such  as  gave  great  gratification  to  all  present,  a;;a  indeed 
frequently  seemed  surprisingly  quick  ami  able.' 

We  entertain  great  doubts  respecting  the  real  good  which 
is  produced  by  these  public  examination^  They  appear  to 
us  to  encourage  effrbntery  more  than  talent;  and,  with  the 
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female  part  of  the  pupils  at  least  they  tend  to  destroy  that  mo- 
dest diffidence  which  is  the  most  amiable  feature  in  the  youth 
of  the  softer  sex.  The  desire  of  popular  applause,  though 
it  is  not  always  excluded  from  the  considerations  of  a  virtu- 
ous mind,  is  yet  seldom  a  right  motive  of  action,  even 
when  it  is  a  secondary,  and  never  when  it  is  the  principal. 
Of  female  virtue  the  proper  sphere  is  the  domestic  and  reti- 
red, not  that  which  becomes  a  sort  of  theatrical  spectacle, 
and  attracts  the  public  gaze. 

The  water  at  Leith  is  said  to  be  very  bad  and  to  possess 
the  quality  of  corroding  lead  ;  but,  though  the  inhabitants 
might  procure  good  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  place  where  they  obtain  the  bad,  they  persist  in  drinking 
the  latter,either  through  indolence  or  prejudice;  so  difficult  is 
it  to  change  the  domestic  and  long  established  habits  of  men. 

As  an  instance  of  the  singular  ingenuity  which  the  Scotch 

Have  evinced  in  accelerating  the  distillation  of  their  favourite 

or  whiskey,  Sir   John   mentions  from  the  report  of  the 

lords   commissioners  of  the  treasury,  in  the  year  1799,  that 

*  a  forty  three  gallon  still  was  brought  to  such  perfection,  as  to  be 
discharged  at  the  rate  of  once  in  two  minutes  and  three  quarters, 
which  is  almost  twtuiy -two  times  in  an  hour.' 

The  process  may,  it  is  said,  be  performed  with  still  greater 
velocity  without  any  injury  of  the  quality  of  the  spirit; 
though  ihe  duty  was  settled  in  the  year  17S0  upon  the  sup- 
position that  stills  could  not  be  discharged  more  than  seven 
times  a  week. — The  extensive  use  of  whiskey  among  the 
lower  orders  in  Scotland,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  some  legislative  restrictions  could  be 
devised  to  check  the  production  of  this  poisonous  fluid.  But 
v,  here  any  article  of  general  consumption  is  favourable  to  the 
increase  of  the  revenue,  few  .governments  care  whether  it  be 
pernicious  or  salutary  to  the  health  or  morals  of  the  people, 
oir  John,  however,  says  that  he 

1  mhv  but  few  instances  during  his  stay  at  Edinburgh,  of  any  one  who 
.',  be  considered  as/oo,  or  full.      Ihe  low  Scotch  say  when  they 
have  made  a  man  tipsy,'  4  I  filled  him  drunk.'  ' 

Sir  John  says  that 

'  The  markets  of  Edinburgh  are  abundantly  supplied  with  fish,  flesh 
and  fowl,  'Ihe  vegetables  are  j^cuiiariy  excellent.  A  sea-weed, 
railed  dulse,  which  grows  on  the  rocks  near  Edinburgh,  and  which 
is  used  by  the  iarmers  for  manure,  without  undergoing  the  least 
pn  uiuation,  is  much  eaten  and  relished  by  the  poor  people,  to  whom 
a  larg*  handful  is  sold  for  a  penny.     The  dulse,  the  water,  and  the 
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salt-sellers,  (the  latter  being  women  who  carry  the  article  about  in 
creels  or  baskets)  are  amongst  the  petty  venders  who  most  arrest  the 
attention  of  a  stranger  in  the  streets.  In  a  most  abundant  supply 
of  roses  and  strawberries,  Edinburgh  much  resembles  Paris:  the 
latter  are  brought  (in  baskets  which  hold  a  Scottish  pint)  by  carts 
to  market;  and  it  is  estimated  that  upwards  of  100,000  Scottish, 
or  400,000  English  pints  are  annually  sold  during  the  season  in 
Edinburgh  and  the  environs/ 

Sir  John  tells  us  that  he  visited  every  part  of  the  Tolbooth, 
in  Edinburgh,  which  is  the  prison  for  criminals  and  debtors, 
but  which  is  a  disgrace  to  that  highly  civilized  and  polished 
capital. 

c  I  saw  nothing  in  it  but  to  condemn,  except  the  cleanliness  dis- 
played in  many  of  the  miserable  celb,  by  the  prisoner-,  of  both  sexes. 
It  stands  in,  or  rather  encumbers  and  disfigures,  the  middle  of 
the  high  street,  towards  the  western  extremity  of  it;  a  platform 
and  gallery  project  from  the  north  side,  upon  which  criminals 
doomed  to  die  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law, and  are  suspended  as  in 
England.  Executions  in  Edinburgh  are  very  rare.  Old  Lord 
chief-justice  Fortescue  used  to  assign  a  curious  reason  for  the  law 
inflicting  death  more  frequently  in  England-  than  in  other  countries. 
"  More  men  are  hanged  in  England  in  one  year  than  in  France  in 
seven,  because  the  English  have  better  hartes  ;  the  Scotchmen  like- 
wise never  dare  rob)  but  only  commit  larcenies/  In  1S0-A,  and 
1805,  only  two  capital  punishments  were  inflicted  in  Edinburgh  ; 
1S06  none,  1807,  four  criminals  suffered  death,  and  up  to  Febru- 
ary 1808  only  one.  Of  the'  malefactors,  only  three  belonged  to 
the  Edinburgh  district.  A  curious  custom  onee  existed  in  this  ci- 
ty, with  regard  to  the  public  executioner.  On  every  market  day, 
he  was  authorised  to  go  through  the  market  with  a  brass  ladle,  or 
wooden  spoon,  and  to  fill  it  from  every  sack  of  meal,  corn,  &c. 
Early  in  the  last  century,  the  magistrates  upon  the  succession  of  a 
new  hang  man  to  office,  compromised  this  singular  custom,  which 
had  rather  too  strong  a  resemblance  to  robbery,  for  a  pecuniary 
compensation.' 

In  c.  viii.  Sir  John,  among  oilier  matter  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  judicial  and  ecclesiastical  establishments  of 
Scotland.  We  had  some  time  ago  an  occasion  to  mention 
the  feuds  which  had  been  occasioned  at  Glasgow,  by  the 
attempt  to  introduce  an  organ  into  the  service  of  the  kirk. 
<(  The  common  people/'  says  Sir  John,  "  call  the  episcopal 
chapels  which  have  organs,  the  whistling  k irks."  Sir  J.  la- 
ments the  disuse  of  "  this  grand  and  .solemn  instrument," 
but  he  thicks  it  fortunate  that  the  bagpipe,  which  is  a  na- 
tional favourite,  has  not  been  substituted  in  its  place,  though 
the  sounds  of  this  instrument  might  not  have  harmonised 
amiss  with  the  nasal  notes  of  some  of  the  ministers, — Tne 
author  »a  vs. 
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*  Many  of  the  lower  orders  like  a  particular  cant  or  whine  ill 
their  preachers.:  in  former  times  ihis  was  called  the'gospel  soucht, 
or  sound  ;  and  the^nore  a  preacher  has  of  it  the  more  he  is  fol- 
lowed. ■ 

Sir  John  states  that  there  are  only  ten  Jews  resident  in 
Edinburgh,  and  thai  there  is  not  a  synagogue  in  all  Scotland. 
This  circumstance,  is  certainly  an  indication  of  Scottish  opu- 
lence on  one  side,  and  of  Scottish  acuteness  on  the  other. — 
The  sacrament,  which  is  called  the  Ac?///  fair  is  administered 
only  once  a  year  in  each  parish. Great  preparations  are  made 
before  receiving  it;  and  the  minister  examines  the  moral  fit- 
ness of  his  parishioners. — The  lower  orders  of  people  are 
said  to  be  so  well  versed  in  theological  discussions,  and  to 
possess  such  sagacity  of  recollection,  that  any  person  would 
be  likely  to  experience  instant  detection  who  should  preach  a 
sermon  which  he  had  delivered  before,  or  should  promulge 
doctrines  contrary  to  the  formulary  of  the  national  faith. 

The  maiden,  u  a  Scottish  instrument  of  decapitation," 
which  issaidto  have  served  as  a  model  for  the  French  guillo- 
tine is  still  preserved  in  a  cellar  under  the  rooms  of  the  socie- 
ty of  antiquaries  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  thus  described  by  our 
traveller. 

1  The  frame  is  something  like  a  painter's  easel,  about  ten  feet 
high,  having  grooves  in  its.inner  edges  in  which  an  axe,  heavily  sur- 
mounted wilh  lead  was  placed,  and  which  fell  with  precision,  upon 
being  disengaged  from  the  peg  which  held  it  at  top,  upon  the  head 
of  the  culprit,  which  was  fastened  upon  a  cross  har  about  three  feet 
and  a  half  from  the  bottom.  The  axe  of  this  instrument  is  a  square, 
that  of  the  French  guillotine  heing  a  square  ci't  diagonally  :  it  was 
frequently  used  in  Halifax  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth. — It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  regent  Morton,  who  first  introduced 
the  maiden  into  Edinburgh,  that  M.  Guillotine  who  improved  and 
caused.it  to  be  used  in  Fiance,  under  his  own  name,  and  that  Bro- 
die,  who  induced  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to  adopt  the  new 
drop,  now  jzenerally  used  in  England,  all  severally  perished  by  the 
instruments  of  death  which  they  themselves  had  introduced.' 

Sir  John,  who  tells  us  that  lie  is  enthusiastically  fond  of 
music,  was  invited  to  be  present  at  a  contest  of  skill  between 
some  players  on  the  bag-pipe. 

*  As  soon  as  the  prize-judges  were  sested.the  folding  doors  open- 
ed. A  Highland  piper  entered  in  full  tartan  array,  anil  began  to 
preS9  from  the  bag  of  his  pipes,  which  were  decorated  with  long 
pieces  of  ribband,  sounds  so-loud  and  horrible,  that,  to  rny  imagi- 
nation, they  were  comparable  only  to  those  of  the  eternally  tor- 
mented.' 

In  this  manner  he  strutted  up  and   down  with   the  most 
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stately  march,  and  occasionally  enraptured  his  audience  who 
expressed  the  influence  of  his  instrument  by  loud  and  reite- 
rated plaudits.  But  though  Sir  John  thought  that  thisspecies  of 
national  music  is  only  an  intolerable  blast  of  sound,  without 
any  thing  gratifying  to  the  ear,  yet  the  force  of  association 
is  seen  in  the  wonderful  impression  which  the  dull  monotony 
of  this  instrument  is  known  to  have  made  on  the  Scotch  in 
particular  situations. 

*  At  the  battle  of  Quebec  in  1760  whilst  the  British  troops  were 
retreating  it)  great  disorder,  the  general  complained  to  a  field-officer 
in  F Inzer's  regiment  of  the  bad  behaviour  of  his  corps/  '  Sir/  '  said 
he  with  great  warmth/  You  did  very  wrong  in  forbidding  the  pipers 
to  play  this  morning;  nothing  encourages  the  Highlanders  so  muck 
in  tin;  day  of  action.  Nay  even  now  they  would  be  of  use/  '  Let 
them  blow  like  the  devil,  then,'  replied  the  general/  if.il  will  bring 
back  the  men/  The  pipers  were  thou  Ordered  to  play  a  favourite 
martial  air  ;  and  the  Highlanders,  the  moment  they  heard  the  mu- 
sic, returned,  and  formed  with  alacrity  in  the  rear.' 

In  the  Highlands,  which,  from  a  very  early  period  re- 
sounded with  the  sounds  of  the  harp,  there  is  now  not  one 
harper  to  be  found.— '  In* the  old  castles  of  several  Highland 
chieftains,  the  harper's  seat  is  pointed  out;  as  the  harper's 
window  at  Duntillin  castle,  in  the  island  of  Sky,  the  ancient 
seat  of  Lord  Macdonald's  family  ;  the  harper's  gallery,  at 
Castlejashtan  in  Argvleshire,  and  others. 

While  Lord  Moira  was  commander  in  chief  in  Scotland, 
he  resided  at  Duddingstone-house,  a  seat  belonging  to  the 
Marquis  of  Abercorn  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh. 

1  Mis  lordship  lived  in  astyle  of  splendid  hospitality,  and  became 
highly  popular  by  having  two  pipers  in  his  house,  and  a  great  mull, 
or  Scotch  horn,  filled  with  snuff,  continually  lying  upon  ihe  t<ible, 
as  well  as  by  a  judicious  adoption  of  the  customs  of  the  people  iti 
other  instances/  i 

We  are  happy  to  record  any  instance,  however  trivial,  of 
the  good  sense,  urbanity  and  courtesy  of  this  amiable  no- 
bleman. 

P.  208,  Sir  John  says  that  *  the  Scotch  rival  us  most  com- 
pletely in  the  purity  of  their  written.  English  ;"  p.  £10  that 
"Scottish  authors  cannotnow  injure  their  style  by  imitating 
one  another, and  that  English  authors  may  in  many  instances 
consult  it  as  a  model/' — That  the  English  composition  of  the 
Scotch  is  often  grammatically  more  correct  than  that  of  the 
native  English  authors  we  can  readily  allow  ;  but  we  believe 
that  it  will  always  be  found  idiomatically  move  impute. Indeed 
we  hardly  know  a  Scottish  writer,  in  whose  works  we  could 
not    point  out  numerous   idiomattcai    incongruities. — The 
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Scotch  for  the  most  part  studying  English  as  a  dead  language, 
learn  to  speak  and  write  according  to  grammatical  rules, 
against  which  they  are  solicitous  not  to.  offend;  but  though 
the  grammar  of  alauguage  may  be  learned  by  rule,the  idiom 
can  hardly  be  perfectly  understood  without  a  long  and  con- 
tinued residence  among  the  natives  where  it  is  spoken  in 
most  purity  and  elegance. — The  idiomatic  niceties  of  a  lan- 
guage are  hardly  susceptible  of  being  taughtby  rule, and  if  they 
could  be  confined  within  the  precincts  of  particular  rules,  those 
rules  would  be  so  numerous  as  to  elude  the  attention  and  flit 
from  the  memory. — They  rather  perplex  than  instruct. — It  is 
not  merely  retentiveness  of  memory, but  experience  of  ear  which 
is  most  necessary  to  impress  the  genuine  peculiarities  of 
idiom,  the  delicale  variations  of  which  are  readily  perceived 
by  a  native,  but  are  not  easily  mastered  by  a  foreigner.  Even, 
the  style  of  Robertson,  though  more  elaborately  polished 
than  that  of  most  Scottish  Writers, exhibits  instances  of  awk- 
wardness in  someof  the  combinations,  of  rjuaintness  in  the 
phraseology, and  of  stiffness  in  construction,  which  shew  that 
the  author,  notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  he  took, 
was  not  completely  at  home  in  the  use  of  the  English  idiom. 

In  the  twelfth  chapter  before  he  leaves  Edinburgh,  our 
good-humoured  traveller  describes  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing relief  to  the  poor  in  Scotland,  on  which  subject  he  quotes 
some  excellent  remarks,  from  Lord  Karnes,  and  adds  some 
sensible  observations  of  his  own. 

Sir  John  has  detained  us  so  long-  at  Edinburgh  that  we 
must  pass  more  rapidly  over  the  remainder  of  his  tour.  The 
knight  prosecutes  his  journey  b}r  the  Queen's  ferry  to  Lin- 
lithgow. At  Lord  Hopetoun's  house  he  observed,as  he  had  done 
in  other  houses  of  Scotland,  that  the  wainscot  of  the 
dining  room  had  never  received  a  coat  of  paint,  and  was 
told  by  the  servant  that  his  lord  was  very  fond  of  the  deal 
colour,  though  it  is  most  cheerless  and  repulsive  to  the  sight. 

The  Scottish  process  of  washing  attracted  the  attention  of 
Sir  John,  who  did  notgaze  with  strict  composure  upon  the 
washer-woman,  who  having  soaped  the  \'men,kilted  her  coats, 
or  raised  them  above  her  knees,  and  then  danced  round  the 
tub  pressing  out  the  dirt  with  her  feet.  After  visiting  the 
celebrated  iron  works  of  the  Carron  company,  where  more 
than  five  thousand  pieces  of  ordnance  have  at  one  period 
been  made  in  a  year,  lie  passes  on  to  Stirling,  where  he  finds 
every  part  of  the  ancient  castle  converted  into  modern  har- 
racks.The  insulated  castle  of  Lochleven  near  Kinross  affords  sir 
John  an  opportunity  which  he  does  not  suffer  to  escape  of 
detailing  the  confinement  of  Mary  in  that  fortress,  her 
escape  aud  her  subsequent  misfortunes.    In.   the   little    town 
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of  Kinross,  f  there  are  no  less  than  three  schools,  in  each 
of  which  writing  and  accounts  are  taught  at  three  shillings  per 
annum  for  each  pupil.' 

1  With  the  exception  of  the  New  Town,  Edinburgh,  and  the  town  of 
Perth,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Perthshire,  is  by  far  the  best  built 
and  most  regular  of  any  in  Scotland.  Perhaps  a  liner  situation  for  a 
ciipital  could  not  be  found.  The  streets  are  broad  and  long,  well 
paved*  with  handsome  buildings  on  either  side,  and  many  elegant 
shops.'"  t  .  i 

1  The  salmon-fisheries  of  the  rivers  are  very  extensive.  Fish 
packed  in  ice  are  sent  to  London  every  spring,  and  part  of  the  sum- 
mer. So  abundant  are  the  fisheries  that  three  thousand  salmon  have 
been  caught  in  one  morning,  weighing  altogether  eight  and  forty 
thousand  pounds.' 

Sir  John  travelled  through  the  narrow  but  beautiful  plain 
called  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  which  extended  for  sixteen  miles 
along  the  northern  shore  of  theTay,  to  Dundee, which  is  a  fine 
find  flourishing  town*  A  strong  passion  for  li'terature  is  very 
conspicuous  in  this  town  as  well  as  in  Perth.  At  Aberdeen, 
where  we  shall  next  attend  Sir  John, he  celebrates  the  memory 
of  the  laite  Dr.  Beattie  in  language  which,  according  to  our 
notions,  sickens  with  affectation. 

*  His  refined  modesty,'  says  the  author,'  a'cted  u'p^n  his  rich  and 
cultivated  mind  as  a  fine  veil  upon  a  beautiful  face,  increasing  the 
charms  which  it  rather  covered  than  concealed.' 

We  are  then  told  that  the  piety  of  his  sovereign,  capti- 
vated with  the  eloquence  of  the  holy  advocate,  sought  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  personaPconversation.' 

The  Lunatrc-hospital  at  Aberdeen  is  said  to  deserve  at- 
tention for  '  its  neatness  and  cider,  and  the  excellent  treat- 
ment' of  the  unfortunate  inhabitantr.  We  are  then  told,  that 
Dr.  Vya  d  the  following  experiment  in  violent  pa- 

roxysms 51  insanity* 

1  He  Las  had  a  machine  like  a  pump  made,  into  which  the  maniac 
is  shut,  anil  so  closely  confined  in  an  erect  position,  so  as  not  to  be 
able  to  move,  iri  wh'ch  state,  water  is  pumped  upon  his  bare  head, 
ihe  terror  produced  by -this  process,  has,  1  believe  never  tailed  to 
subdue  the  paroxysm  arid  to  render  the  patient  much  milder  and 
more  rational. 

Previously  to  the  present  waf  Aberdeen  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable tiuue  |n  the  export  of 

*  Worsted  stockings  knitted  on  wires^  The  principal  manufactures 
at  present  consist   of  cottons  and  linens*.' — '  There  are  v&so    several 
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very  extensive  manufactures  of  white  and  coloured  threads,  for 
which  articles  Aberdeen  has  been  long  famous.' — '  An  acre  of  land 
here  is  worth  double  the  rent  of  an  acre  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  owing  to  the  absence  of  poor  rates.' 

For  a  considerable  distance  before  our  traveller  reached 
Fochabers,  the 'vast  plantations  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon 
spread  themselves  before  the  view  ;  and  the  name  of  his 
grace  was  mentioned  with  all  the  homage  clue  to  that  of  a 
great  chieftain  or  a  little  prince/  Sir  John  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  noble  owners  of  this  stately  mansion, 
which  presents  a  prodigious  front  of  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  feet,  but  he  beheld  the  portrait  of  the  duchess  with 
wonderful  complacency. 

*  A  more  frank  and  lovely  face  I  never  beheld.  T he  beautiful 
conceits  of  Cowley  were  present  to  my  mind  as  1  gazed  upon  i.t,' 

'  Love  in  her  sunny  eyes  docs  basking  play, 
Love  walks  the  pleasant  mazes  of  her  hair ; 
Loves  does  on  both  her  lips  for  ever  stray, 
And  sows  and  reaps  a  thousand  kisses  there.' 

The  Scottish  peasantry  are  one  of  the  hardiest  races  of  men 
under  the  sun.  The  following  is  stated  by  sir  John  as  the 
customary  diet  by  which  all  this  compactness  of  bone  and 
vigour  of  muscle  are  produced. 

*  The  food  of  the  farmer's  servants, is  very  simple  in  this  as  well 
as  in  all  the  northern  counties  in  Scotland.  On  week  days 
their  ordinary  breakfast  is  porridge  made  of  oatmeal,  eaten 
warm  with  milk  or  small  beer  ;  their  dinners  a  kind  of  flummery,, 
called  sowens,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  used  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  at  Aberdeen,  made  from  the  bran  of  oatmeal,  and  generally 
eaten  with  milk  ;  and  for  supper  greens  "or  cabbages,  either  cut 
small  or  mashed,  and  afterwards  boiled,  with  an  addition  of  oat- 
meal and  salt ;  at  each  meal  they  use  bread  made  of  oats,  bean,  and 
pease-meal.  Broth  made  of  pot-barley,  with  greens  and  roots,  and  a 
little  butcher's  meat,  solemnize  the  Lord's  day.' 

We  were  much  pleased  with*  the  following  instance  of 
kindness  and  civility  in  the  lower  orders  of  Scotland.  A 
few  miles  before  sir  John,  who  was  on  horseback,  reached 
Nairn,  he  came  to  a  gloomy  heath  from  which  two  roads 
diverged  and  he  knew  not  which  to  take. 

*  The  night,'  says  he,  '  was  advancing,  I  Was  alone,  and  all  was  si- 
lent. In  this  dilemma  I  rode  back  to  a  little  black  town,  which  I  had 
passed,  consisting  of  some  miserable  turf  tyovels,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  all  retired  to  rest;  after  knocking  at  the  door  of  one  of 
them  for  some  time,  a  tall  athletic  peasant  whose  slumbers  appear- 
ed to  have  been  as  sound  as  health  and  innocence  generally  unite  to 
render  them,  addressed  me  with  the  usual  salutation,  *  what's  u  wull  ?' 
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n  fay  telling  biro  my  situation*  instead- of  givhig  me  any  direc- 
tions, lie  came  out,  and,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  shirt,  in 
ed  upon  walking  i<v  the  side  of  my  horse  fur  n  mile,  till  he  had 
seen  me  out  of  the  possibility  of  mistaking  my  road,  which  he  did 
with  the  mosl  perfect  good  humour  and  at  parting  refused  to  accept 
a  douceur  for  such  extraordinary  attention:  indeed  he  appeared 
to  be  hurt  that  I  should  have  offered  it.' 

Upon  quiting  Nairn  Sir  John  found  the  Erse  every  where 
spoken  ;  •  the  male  children  wear  philibegs,  and  ihe  women 
and  children  go  without  shoes  or  stockings/ — Before  he 
.reached  Inverness  the  knight  quitted  his  chaise  to  visit  the 
moer  of  Culloden,  which  of  course  invites  him  to  expatiate 
on  the 'adverse  fortunes  of  the  pretender  and  the  intrepid 
fidelity  of  Flora  Macdonald.  This  celebrated  lady  died  in 
the  year  I790inthe  isle  of  Sky.  At  Inverness,  'the  seat  of 
Highland  elegance  and  refinement/ Sir  John  '  experienced 
all  the  comforts  of  an  hotel  which  would  be  respected  in  the 
most  fashionable  parts  of  London-.'  *  The  salmon-fisheries 
here  and  at  Fort  George  are  let  to  London  fishmongers.* 
'  There  is  a  great  appearance  of  industry  and  opulence,  of 
urbanity  and  refinement,  amongst  the  inhabitants/  '  The 
females  are  remarked  for  their  beauty.' 

The  Scottish  poor  seem  to  furnish  a  most  satisfactory  so~ 
lution  of  the  difficult  problem  in  political  economy,  whether 
the  lower  orders  be  benefited  by  literary  education,  whether 
their  morals  be  improved  and  their  public  usefulness  increas- 
ed ?  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  a  taste  for  reading  more  ge- 
nerally diffused  over  the  mass  of  the  population  ;  but  in  no 
part  of  the  world  is  honesty  more  practised,  property  more 
secure,  or  the  public  tranquillity  less  likely  to  be  disturbed. 
It  is  education  which  has  in  a  great  measure  calmed  the 
turbulent  and  marauding  spirit  of  the  highlands. 

*  In  parts  which  appear  to  be  impenetrable  to  civilization,  upon 
the  sides  of  frightful  mountains  or  in  dismal  glens,  seldom  visited  by 
the  rays  of  heaven,  the  astonished  and  admiring  traveller  beholds  a 
spectacle  at  once  gratifying  and  affecting.  In  a  hut  of  branches  and 
sods,  when  the  hour  of  labour  is  over,  the  young,  enlightened  by 
those  institutions  which  do  honour  to  human  nature,  are  seen  in- 
structing those  who  are  younger,  or  consoling  the  last  hours  of  ve- 
nerable and  sightless  age,  by  reading  aloud  the  scriptures,  or  some 
pious  book,  printed  in  their  own  language;  yet  in  this  sorry  dwell- 
ing the  benighted  traveller  may  dwell  in  safety  amid  the  howling 
storm;  not  a  hand  will  be  extended  to  him  but  in  kindness,  not  a 
voice  will  be  raised  but  to  charm  his  ear  with  the  song  of  other 
times,  or,  if  he  understands  the  language,  to  store  his  mind  with  the 
wild,  romantic  and  beautiful  effusions  of  the  Gaelic  muse.' 

The  Caledonian  canal  which   commences  near  Inverness, 
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and  which  is  designed  to  unite  the  German  with  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  will,  when  finished,  make  a  great  accession  to  the 
tiade  and  opulence  of  that  town. 

1  The  amelioration  of  this  part  of  the  Highlands  and  of  a  consi- 
derable distance  round  must  be  great  and  rapid.  New  sources  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprize  will  be  opened,  now  settlements  will  be  es- 
tablished, new  towns  will  rise,  the  fisheries  will  be  increased  and 
agriculture  will  wave,  wherever  the  soil  will  admit  her  golden 
harvest/ 

The  Highland  hamlets  according  toSir  John,,  resemble,at 
a  distance, 

*  A  number  of  piles  of  turf.  In  general  they  are  built  in  glens 
and  strathsjor  upon  the  side  of  a  lake  or  near  a  river  or  a  stream, ad- 
joining to  which  there  is  a  little  arable  land.' — c  A  tolerable  hut  is 
divided  into  three  parts  ;  a  luff  which  is  the  kitchen  ;  a  benn,  an 
inner  room  ;  and  a  byar  where  the  cattle  are  housed.  Frequently 
the  partition  of  the  chambers  is  effected  by  an  old  blanket, or  apiece 
of  sailcloth.  In  the  kitchen  and  frequently  in  the  inner  room  triers 
are  cupboard-beds  for  the  family  :  or  what  is  more  frequent 
when  the  fire  on  the  ground  is  extinguished,  they  put  their  bed  of 
heath  and  blankets  upon  the  spot  where  it  is  burned,  en  account 
of  the  ground  being  dry.  A  true  farmer  loves  to  sleep  near  the 
byar  that  he  may  hear  his  cattle  eat.' 

4  The  hardihood  of  the  Highlander  is  almost  proverbial.  He  at- 
tributes his  health  to  the  keenness  of  the  air  and  the  want  of  doc- 
tors. The  High  hinders  are  accustomed  to  derive  comfort  from  what 
wculd  in  all  probability  occasion  death  to  oiher  men.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  cold  dry  windy  wtiather,  when  these  mountaineers  are 
obliged  to  sleep  amongst  the  hills  to  attend  their  cattle,  they  soak 
their  plaid  in  a  burneor  a  brook,  in  which  having  rolled  themselves 
they  select  a  spot  of  heath  upon  the  leeward  side  of  some  hill  for 
their  bed, where  they  are  kept  quite  warm  by  the  wet  which  prevents 
the  wind  from  penetrating  the  stuff.The  following  whimsical  charac- 
teristic anecdote  is  recorded  to  have  happened  in  the  Highlands  many 
years  sine;1.  —  A  hardy  chieftain,  when  stretching  himself  out  to  sleep 
by  the  side  of  a  hill,  alter  a  long  day's  hunt,  observed  that  his  sail, 
a  young  man  of  twenty,  had  collected  a  quantity  ot'snotv  for  a  pillvw, 
on  which  l.ewas  preparing  to  lay  his  head,  when  his  sturdy  father 
severely  reproached  him,  and  would  not  sunvr  him  to  enjoy  such  a 
luxury. 

*  Tne  colours,  of  the  plaid  harmonise  so  well  villi  the  russet  and 
heathy  colours  of  the  highland  mountains,  thai  they  much  facilitate 
the  Highlander  in  the  destruction  of  game.  It  cannot  fail  to  strike 
a  stranger  with  surprize  that  a  dress  so  thin,  and  easily  penetrated 
.by  rain  and  wind,  should  be  used  in  a  region  which  is  seldom  visited 
with  either  dry  or  warm  weather.  Here,  as  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
the  human  frame  becomes  indurated  by  exposure  to  all  weathers,  and 
clothing  but  an  inferior  and  secondary  consideration.  The  Norwe- 
gian suffers  ths  snow  to  fertile  on  his  naked  breast,  and  freeze  there  ; 
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and  the  Russian  generally  trusts  to  his  beard  to  save,  his  throat  from 
the  cold,  in  ;:  season  and  a  climate  in  which,  if  water  be  thrown  up 
into  the  air,  it  falls  down  in  ice.'  So  inured  to,  and  so  careless  of 
rain,  are  the  Highlanders,  lhat  jt  is  related,  that  when  an  English- 
man was  walking  with  a  Highland  peasant,  a  violent  storm  over- 
took them,  upon  which  the  former  buttoned  his  coat,  and  fastened 
the  plaid  which  he  had  borrowed  round,  whilst  the  latter  stripped 
himself  naked,  and  seated  himself  upon  his  tartan, dress,  which  he  had 
formed  into  a  bundle,  and,  in  this  manner,  very  contentedly  waited 
nntil  the  rain  was  over,when  he  laughed  at  his  companion  on  acc<  unt 
of  his  clothes  being  wet,  whilst  his  own,  by  this  hardy  contrivance, 
were  dry.' 

We  shall  here  take  our  leave  of  Sir  John  without  accom- 
panying him  in  his  excursion  to  the  Hebrides  or  by  Inverary 
and  Glasgow  back  to  England.  We  have,  on  the  whole, 
found  him  an  amusing  traveller.  He  picks  up  a  good  deal  of 
miscellaneous,  but  sometimes  instructive,  and  seldom  unen- 
tertaining  information  by  the  way.  His  book  is  evidently  not 
merely  the  result  of  his  own  observation  and  research,  but  of 
other  books  from  which  he  has  carefully  culled  whatever  seem- 
ed applicable  to  his  purpose.  Sir  John  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  man  of  very  deep  reflection  nor  of  very  comprehensive 
views  ;  he  is  garrulous  and  vain  ;  but  his  garrulity  is  seldom 
offensive,  and  his  vanity  is  a  good  humoured  quality  ;  and 
though  we  cannot  bestow  on  him  the  praise  of  transcendant 
excellence, we  can  safely  recommend  his  Caledonian  Sketches 
as  a  very  agreeable  performance. 

Art,  VII.— Memoirs  of  Thomas  Brawl-Hollis,  Esq.  FR.S. 
and  S.A.  Jlmicitiec  Sacrum.  Large  4to.  Giilett,  Printer. 
1808. 

THE"  life,  of  Thomas  Brand-Hollis,  Esq.  F.R.S.  and  S.A. 
offers  few  particulars  for  the  record  of  the  biographer,  and 
fewer  still  on  which  he  can  dwell  with  any  peculiar  sa- 
tisfaction. Thomas  Brand,  who  afterwards  assumed  the 
name  of  Holiis,  was  born  in  1 7 1 9.  He  was  successively 
sent  to  be  instructed  at  the  schools  of  Brentwood  and  FeU 
stead  in  Essex,  and  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  July, 
1718,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to  the  continent  in  company  with 
Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  with  whom  Dr.  Disney  does  not  men- 
tion how  Mr.  Brand  became  acquainted.  We  were  anxious 
to  know  whether  their  friendship  first  commenced  at  school, 
or  at  the  university,  or  whether  it  were  formed  only  by  ac- 
cident a  little  before  they  visited  the  continent.  Had  the 
Friendship  of  these  two  gentlemen  begun  in  early  youth,  and 
been  constantly  cherished  in  the  subsequent  periods  of 
life,  it  would  diminish  our  surprize  at  the  extraordinary  trail*. 
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action  which  afterwards  made  so  great  a  change  in  the  for- 
tune as  well  as  the  name  of  Mr.  Brand. 

Mr.  Brand  and  Mr.  Hollis  returned  to  England  in  De- 
cember, 174<J.  Mr.  Brand  went  abroad  again  in  the  autumn 
of  the  following  year,  and  did  not  revisit  his  native  country 
till  the  summer  of  1753.  Mr.  Hollis  pursued  nearly  the 
same  route,  and  about  the  same  time;  but  he  no  longer 
travelled  in  canpany  with  his  friend,  though  Dr.  Disney 
says,  that  they  corresponded  with  each  other  by  letter,  and 
occasionally  met  on  the  road. 

After  the  return  pf  Mr.  Brand  from  his  second  tour,  we 
are  told  that  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1756,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1757,  and  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  in 
1759-  He  had  previously  become  a  governor  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital, as  well  as  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  Southwark. 
During  his  residence  in  the  country  Mr.  Brand  paid  consi- 
derable attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  mansion  and  his 
grounds.  The  former  he  embellished  with  some  curious 
pieces  of  ancient  art,  and  to  the  latter  he  appears  to  have 
communicated  as  much  picturesque  effect  as  the  situation 
would  admit. 

Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.  of  Corscombe,  in  Dorsetshire,  died 
in  1774,  and  left  to  his  friend  Mr.  Brand  all  his  real  estate, 
and  the  residue  of  his  personal  estate,  after  deducting  some 
pecuniary  legacies.  Of  this  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  it  is  said, 
and  we  believe  truly,  that  lie  was  *  an  Englishman,  a  lover 
of  liberty,  his  country,  and  its  original  constitution,  as  most 
nobly  confirmed  at  the  glorious  revolution/  We  cannot 
bectow  the  same  praise  on  the  man  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
his  fortune.  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  is  said  to  have  been  a  Bri- 
ton of  such  pure  principles  that  he  would  not  accept  a  seat 
in  a  certain  assembly  because  he  thought  it  contaminated 
by  corruption  ;  but  Mr.  Brand,  in  a  very  few  months  after 
the  death  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  had  recourse  to  the 
most  scandalous  bribery  in  order  to  obtain  a  vote  in  parlia- 
ment for  the  borough  of  Hindoo.  But  the  corruption  which 
he  practised  was  so  notorious  that  his  election  was  declared 
void  ;  and  on  a  prosecution  at  law  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  and  to  suffer  an  imprison- 
ment of  six  months  in  the  King's  Bench.  Thus  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  munificent  bequest  of  that  inflexible  patriot, 
Thomas  Hollis,  was  dissipated  by  his  successor  in  a  way  that 
indicates  a  want  of  virtue  and  a  contempt  of  liberty.  It  was 
indeed  a  transaction  most  disgraceful  to  Mr.  Biand-Hollis, 
and  most  insulting  to  the  memory  of  the  upright  patriot  from 
whom  he  derived   his  property.    The  manner  in  which  Dr. 
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Disney  speaks  of  this  nffVir  is  very  reprehensible.  He  al- 
lows that  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  had  violated  the  theoretical  pu- 
rity of  a  parliamentary  election ;  but  he  attempts  to  rind 
an  excuse  for  his  conduct  in  the  supposed  example  of  others 
who  practise  the  same  turpitude  with  impunity  ;  and  be 
finally  seems  to  think  the  censure  which  he  experienced  a 
reflection  on  the  consistency  of  the  House.  But  if  the  House 
be  generally  lenient  in  such  instances,  yet  the  severity  of  its 
proceedings  in  this  seems  to  have  been  excited  and  to  have 
been  justified  by  the  enormity  of  the  case. 

When  Dr.  Disney  confesses  with  such  courteous    gentle- 
ness that   air.  Brand-Hollis  violated  the   theoretical  purity 
of  the  constitution,  he    seems  to  speak  not  merely    as  if  he 
thought  that  a  very  venial  offence  which  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  individual  principle  and  of    national    independence, 
but  as  if  he  supposed  that  the  species  of  public  virtue  which 
Mr.  Brand-Hollis  contemned,  was  only  an   airy  abstraction, 
without  the  possibility  of  being  embodied  in    the  forms   of 
palpable  existence.     But  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  true 
theory  of  political  honesty,  and   if  that  theory  be  ratified  in 
the  laws  of  the  British  constitution,  which  positively  forbids 
the  practice  of  bribery  at  elections,  then   surely  Dr.  Disney 
will  allow  that  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  was  guilty  of  violating  not 
only  a  philosophical  theory  of  right,  but  a  positive  prohibi- 
tion of  wrong.     The  numerous  examples  of  venality  and  cor- 
ruption which  may  disgrace  the  benches   of  the   House   of 
Commons,  ought  not  to  have  influenced  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Brand-Hollis  :  and  much  less  ought  they  to  have  been  exul- 
tingly  produced  by  Dr.  Disney  in  extenuation  of  his  offence. 
For  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  had  a  shining  example  of  great  public 
virtue  before  him  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Holhs,  his  ge- 
nerous benefactor.     Notonly  the  ordinary  feeling  of  justice, 
but  the  heavenly  sentiment  of  gratitude  ought  to   have    in- 
cited him  to  copy  this  bright  pattern  of  political  worth,  rather 
than  to  rush  -with  a  multitude    into  the    vortex    of  iniquity.  ' 
But  the  heat  t  of  Thomas  Hollis  had  not  long  ceased  to  beat, 
ere  the  man,  whom  he  had  loved  as  his  friend,  and  for  whom 
he  had  made  an  ample  provision   as  if  he  had  been  his  only 
child,  despised  both   his  precepts  and  his  example,  and   re- 
solved tuol^in  the  dignity  of  a  senator  at  every  expense  of 
public  principle  and  ol  private  gratitude.     Will  Dr   Disney 
any  longer  wonder  why  Mr.  John  Hollis,  of  High  Wycombe, 
in   whose  bosom  the  principle  of  public   virtue    has    hitherto 
been  an  unsullied  gem,  could  not  respect  Mr.  Brand? 

The  contrast  between  the  conduct  and  the  principles  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  and  of  Mr.  Brand-Hollis,  is  not  a  little 
remarkable.     Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  refused  to  obtain  a  seat  in 
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parliament  even  by  honest  means,  but  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Brand- Hollis  would  have  been  happy  to  become  a  senator 
by  any  means.  There  was  something  like  chivalrous  chas- 
tity in  the  patriotic  delicacy  or  the  Hist,  but  thegrossnessof 
the  most  common  prostitution  is  visible  in  the  ambitious 
longings  of'  the  last. 

Though  we  may -ascribe  the  incorrupt  probity  of  a  patriot 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,  yet  we  can  hardly  think  that  his 
conduct  was  in  unison  with  that  duty  which  the  kind  red  af- 
fections.pi  escribe,  or  with  lhatequiiv  -which  arises  out  of  the 
dorrtestic  relations,  when  he  left  the  whole'  mass  of  his  pro- 
perty with  a  few  inconsiderable  deductions,  to  one  who  was 
a  stranger,  and  in  preference  to  near  and  dear  relatives,  from 
the  industry  of  whose  common  ancestors  the  fortune  which  he 
possessed  had  been  derived.  We  respect  the  conduct  and  we 
esteem  the  sensibility  or  him  who  is  kind-hearted,  beneficent, 
and  generous  to  his  friends  ;  but  we  never  can  think  that 
that  man  deserves  the  name  of  amiable  or  of  just  who  en- 
riches strangers  while  he  heeds  not  his  relations.  Had  the 
property  of  Mr.ThomasHdllisbeen  acquired  by  his  omi  indus- 
try, his  relatives  would  have  had  less  reason  to  complain,  if  he 
had  afterwards  thrown  it  abroad  upon  the  waters  as  caprice 
might  suggest  or  generosity  impel. But  when  we  recollect  that 
the  property  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  was  not  his  own  personal 
acquisition,  but  a  family  bequest,  the  larger  part,  at  least, 
instead  of  being  lavished  on  an  alien  from  the  family,  ought, 
ii  point  not  only  of  justice  but  of  gratitude,  to  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  descendants  of  the  stock  from  which  it  came.  If 
Dr.  Disney  himself  will  dispassionately  consider  this  case, 
as  a  question  of  abstract  right  or  wrong,  we  are  persuaded 
that  his  sense  of  rectitude  will  cause  him  to  agree  with  us 
in  thinking  that  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis  did  what  was  contrary 
to  equity  in  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  a  stranger, 
white  he  had  near  and  dear  relations  living  at  the  time. 

l^r.  Brand- Hollis  died  September!,  180-1.  As  he  hod 
received  the  larger  part  of  his  property  from  a  stranger  he 
seems  to  have  been  determined  to  follow  the  example  by  giv- 
ing it  to  a  gtranger  at  his  death,  instead  of  causing  it  to  re- 
vert, as  the  hallowed  sentiments  of  equity  required,  to  the 
heirs  of  those  from  whom  it  came.  Where  an  injury  has 
bee.  e  have  always  thought  that  restitution  ought  to 

take  place  where  the  individual  possesses  the  opportunity. 
In  this  instance,  a  signal  injury  bad  been  done  to  the  rela- 
tions of -Mr.1  Thomas  Hollis,  by  the  deprivation  of  that pro- 
perty to  which  they  had  an  equitable  claim.  Mr.  Brand- 
Hollis  was  the  gentleman  who  was  benefited  by  the  injury, 
which  was  thus  inflicted  on  the  unoffending  parties}  and  a$ 
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he  also  died  without  children  we  think  that  he  ought,  in 
conscience,  at  his  death  In  have  restored  the  property  which 
he  b  id  enjoyed  daring  his  life  to  those from  whose  zcell-foundcd 
expectations  if.  had  ban  snatched  without  a  came. 

Mr.  John  HolHs  of  High  VY'ycomhe  is  the  surviving  repre- 
sentative of  :  mg  the  second  in  descent  from 
John  Hoi  lis,  by  whose  singular  diligence  and  sagacity  in 
trade  the  greater  p:\rt  oflnat  fortune  was  acquired  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hollis,'  and  which 
that  gentleman  afterwards  without  any  adequate  reason 
alienated  to  Mr.  Brand.  If  therefore  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  had 
pair!  due  deference  to  the  claims  of  equity  in  the  distribution 
of  his  property,  Mr.  John  Hollis  is  the  person  to  whom  he 
ought  to  have  bequeathed  the  Dorsetshire  estate.  Mr.  John 
Hollis  might  well  express  the  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment when  he  found  that  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  had  not  even 
mentioned  his  name  in  his  will.  Mr.  John  Hollis  indeed 
knew  Mr.  Brand  too  well  to  expect  much  either  from  the 
rigor  of  his  justice,  or  the  sensibility  of  his  gratitude  ;  but 
something  he  confesses  that  he  did  expect.  He  knew  that 
some  regard  for  decency, and  some  respect  for  the  public  opi- 
nion of  what  is  right,  will  often  operate  in  bosoms  to  which 
other  considerations  will  be  in  vain  addressed.  If  in  this 
respect,  Mr  John  Hollis  indulged  a  fallacious  hope,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  he  cherished  an  unreasonable  expectation.  If 
it  he  said  that  Mr.  John  Hollis  was  not  in  circumstances  of 
indigence,  this  did  not  extenuate  the  injustice  of  Mr.  Brand. 
Is  a  man  to  withhold  the  payment  of  his  debts  because  his 
creditor  is  rich  ?  Or  are  the  claims  of  equity  to  be  superse- 
ded by  the  absence  of  want  t  Those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  Mr.  John  Hollis  will,  we  believe,  assent  to  the  assertion 
that  he  was  never  exceeded  by  any  of  his  family  in  integrity' 
or  benevolence :  and  that  the  tenderness  of  his  heart  was 
wot  likely  to  have  been  hardened  even  by  the  sunshine  of 
affluence. 

The  manner  in  which  Dr.  Disney  has  spoken  of  Mr.  John 
Hollis  in  p.  24,con  tains  a  mixture  of  sneer  and  jest,  of  impo- 
tent self-sufficiency  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  petulant  con- 
tempt on  the  other,  which  we  think  that  the  reverend  biogra- 
pher, however  much  i;e  may  indulge  such  feelings  at  the 
*  Hyde  near  Ingatestone,' had  better  have  repressed  in  this 
sepulchral  publication, 

1  Soon  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  Brand-Hollis,'  says  i)r.  Disney, 
there    appeared    in  some   periodical  publications    a    captions 
position    to  sully  his  memory.     Bui  both  these  attempts  wcie  open 
to  refutation.     Oikj  of  them  a  as  apparently  founded  in  a  double  uit- 
gppointment ;  or  else  ordinary  words  anil  ordinary  reasonings  have 
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lost  their  meaning,  and  the  doctrine  of  causes  and  consequences 
has  no  ground  to  rest  upon.  In  proof  of  this  remark,  we  will  refer 
to  a  controversy  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  originating  in  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  Mr.  John  Hoi  lis  ;  to  whom  a  gentleman  who 
had  no  personal  knowledge  either  of  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  or  of  Mr. 
John  Hollis  replied  under  the  signature  of  '  iEacus',  but  whose  real 
name  was  entirely  unknown  to  me,  till  after  he  had  volunteered  in 
defence  of  the  parties  assailed.  Although  Itook  neither  'art  nor 
part'  as  the  Scots  say,  in  that'dispute,  I  could  not  help  observing 
a  very  erroneous  statement  of  the  Hollis  fortune,  and  not  a  very 
correct  one  of  the  respect  which  Mr.  John  Hollis  '  was  very  certain 
that  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  entertained  for  him.'  At  least,  I  well  remem- 
ber to  have  taken  no  small  pains  to  remeve  some  unfavourable  im- 
pressions which  I  thought  my  friend  entertained  of  that  worthy  gen- 
tleman. In  the  same  ill  advised  letter  before  referred  to,  Mr.  John 
Hollis  goes  on  to  say,  •  he  wishes  he  could  return  the  compliment' 
that  is  have  respected  Mr.  Brand  Hollis.  I  pretend  not  to  account 
for  the  expressions  of  other  persons,  or  for  their  occasional  incon- 
sistency ;  but  I  well  recoMect  to  have  seen  a  copy  of  Mr.  John  llol- 
lis's*  Reasons  for  Scepticism/which  he  had  presented  to  Mr. Brand- 
Hollis,  in  which  was  written, as  is  not,  indeed?unusual  in  such  cases, 
*  from  the  Author,  with  his  respectful  compliments.'  It  was  Au- 
gust 7,   1799-' 

As  Mr.  John  Hollis  had  manifested  no  disposition  to  con- 
tinue the  controversy  which  was  begun  in  the;  Gentleman's 
Magazine  in  l80i-5,  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  have  been 
revived  by  Dr.  Disney  by  the  republication  of  the  corre- 
spondence, nor  why  he  should  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to 
insult  Mr.  John  Hollis,  by  the  offensive  manner,  the  affected 
complaisance,  and  the  real  ill-will,  which  it  requires  but  little 
sagacity  to  delect  in  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  above. 

We  make  no  remarks  on  the  pains  which  Dr.  Disney  took 
to  remove  the  prejudices  which,  he  says,  that  Mr.  Brand- 
Hollis  entertained  respecting  *  that  worthy  gentleman  ;'  for 
we  dare  say  that  they  were  very  great  though  certainly  not 
very  successful.  But  we  cannot  help  noticing  the  curious 
argument  which  the  doctor  employs  to  prove  Mr,  John 
Hollis  guilty  cf  inconsistency.  When  Dr.  Disney  writes  toMr. 
John  Hollis,  or  to  any  other  gentleman  for  whom  he  enter- 
tains no  very  great  deference,  and  signs  himself  his c  humble 
servant,''  would  he  thiuk  it  right  to  have  those  expressions 
quoted  as  a  proof  that  he  is  deficient  in  consistency  and 
truth  ?  Are  the  common  formulae  of  compliment  to  be  con- 
sidered as  the  touchstone  of  hypocrisy?  But  we  have  done 
with  this  subject.  We  heartily  wish  Dr.  Disney  health  of 
body  and  peace  of  mind  to  enjoy  the  fortune  which  Mr. 
Brand-Hollis  bestowed,  hut  we  wish   him  to  do  it   without 
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any  farther  attempt  to  lacerate  the  feelings  of  a  most  re- 
spectable and  benevolent  individual. 

The  only  part  of  the  present  performance  which  is  likely 
much  to  interest  the  general  reader  is  contained  in  some  letters 
which  were  written  to  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  by  Mr.  John  Adams, 
who  was  afterwards  president  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  From  these  letters  we  shall  make  some  ex- 
tracts, which  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  do  as  the  work  is 
not  likely  to  experience  an  extensive  circulation.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams  paid  a  visit  to  M  r.  Brand-Hollis  in  the  summer  of 
17Sf>  and  1787  ;  and  Mr. A. appears  to  have  feit,or  at  least  to 
have  professed,  a  considerable  degree  of  respect  for  his 
host. 

In  a  letter  which  was  written  to  Mr.  Brand-Hollis  from 
Portsmouth  in  April,  1783,  we  find  the  following  observa- 
tions : 

*■  It  iseasier  to  make  a  people  discontented  with  a  bad  gorern- 
ment  than  to  teach  them  how  to  establish  and  maintain  a  good  one. 
Liberty  can  never  be  created  and  preserved  without  a  people  ;  and 
by  a  people  I  mean  a  common  people,  in  contradistinction  from 
the  gentlemen ;  and  a  people  can  never  be  created  and  preserved 
without  an  executive  authority  in  one  hand,  separated  entirely  from 
the  body  of  the  gentlemen.  The  two  ladies,  Aristocratia  and  De- 
mocratia,  will  eternally  pull  caps  till  one  or  other  is  mistress.  If 
the  first  is  the  conqueress,  she  never  fails  to  depress  and  debase  her 
rival  into  the  most  deplorable  servitude.  If  the  last  conquers,  she 
eternally  surrenders  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  ravisher.  Kings, 
therefore,  are  the  natural  allies  of  the  common  people,  and  the  pre- 
judices against  them  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  liberty.  Kings 
and  the  common  people  have  both  a  common  enemy  in  the  gentle- 
men, and  they  must  unite  in  some  degree  or  other  against  them,  or 
both  will  be  destroyed  ;  the  one  dethroned,  and  the  other  enslaved. 
The  common  people  too  are  unable  to  defend  themselves  against 
their  own  ally,  the  king,  without  another  ally  in  the  gentlemen.  It 
is  therefore  indispensably  necessary  that  the  gentlemen  in  a  body, 
or  by  representatives,  should  be  an  independent  and  essential  branch 
of  the  constitution.  By  a  king  I  mean  a  single  person  possessed 
of  the  who!ie  executive  power.  You  have  often  said  to  me,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  preserve  the  balance.  This  is  true.  It  is  difficult  to 
preserve  liberty.  But  there  can  be  no  liberty  without  some  balance  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  easier  to  preserve  a  balance  of  three  branches 
than  of  two.  If  the  people  cannot  preserve  a  balance  of  three 
branches,  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  preserve  one  of  two 
only  ?  If  the  people  of  England  find  it  difficult  to  preserve  their 
balance  at  present,  how  would  they  do  if  they  had  the  election  of  a 
king,  and  an  house  of  lords  to  make,  once  a  year,  or  once  in  seven 
years,  as  well  as  of  an  house  of  commons  ?  It  seems  evident, at  first 
blush,  that  periodical  elections  of  the  king  and  peers  of  England, 
k)  addition  to  the  commons,  would   produce  agitations  that  must 
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destroy  all  order  and  s  afety  as  wel!  as  liberty.  The  gentlemen  too, 
can  never  defend  themselves  against  a  brave  and  umted  common 
people,  but  by  an  alliance  with  a  king;  nor  against  a  king  without 
an  alliance  with  the  common  people.  It  is  the  insatiability  of  hu- 
man passions  .that  is  the  foundation  of  all  government.  Men  are 
not  only  ambitious,  but  their  ambition  is  unbounded:  they  are  not 
only  avaricious,  but  their  avarice  is  insatiable.  The  desires  of 
fcin£s,  gentlemen,  and  common  people, — all  increase,  instead  of  be- 
ing irutisried  by  indulgence.  This  "tact  being  allowed,  it  will  follow 
that  it  is  necessary  to  place  checks  upon  them  all.'     • 

In  a  letter  from  New  York,  in  June,  1790,  Mr.  A.  says, 

*  The  great  and  perpetual  distinction  in  civilized  societies  has 
been  between  the  rich,  who  are  few,  and  the  poor,  who  are  many. 
When  the  many  aiv  masters,  they  are  too  unruly,  and  then  the  few 
are  too  tank-,  ami  afraid  to  speak  out  the  truth.  When  the  few 
masters,  they  are  too  severe,  and  then  the  many  are  too  servile. 
This  is  the  strict  truth.  The  few  have  had  most  art  and  union,  and 
"therefore  have  generally  prevailed  in  the  end.  The  inference  of 
Avis.iom  from  these  premises  is,  that  neither  the  poor  nor  the  rich 
should  ever  be  suffered  to  be  masters.  They  should  h«ive  equal 
power  to  defend  themselves;  and  that  their  power  may  be  always 
equal,  there  should  be  an  independent  mediator  between  them,  al- 
ways ready,  always  nl>lb,  and  always  interested  to  assist  the  weakest. 
JEqiial  laws  can  ricvej!  be  made  or  maintained  without  this  balance.' 

The  engravings  of  this  work  appear  to  be  well  executed  ; 
but  we  cannot  beslow  much  praise  on  the  paper  or  the 
print.  The  paper  of  the  copy  which  is  lying  on  our  table, 
is  a  sort  ol  oily-» white,  or  whitish-brown.  VVe  suppose  that 
Dr.  Disney  intended  this  book  as  a  literary  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  friend  ;  and  it  would  have  given  us  pleasure 
it  we  could  have  bestowed  on  it  the  praise  of  ability  or  ele- 
gance. But  our  respect  for  individuals  must  give  way  to 
our  love  of  truth,  and  to  the  honest  impartiality  of  criticism, 


Art.  V !U.  —  Life  of  George  Washington,  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  American  J /my,  through  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  First'  President  of  the  United  State*.  By 
Aaron  Bancroft,  J./LS.  Fastor  of  a  Congregational 
Church  in  Worcester,    pp.  $60,  .  Qvo* ,  Stockdaie.'     1808, 

^iR.  Bancroft   says  that,    in    the    composition  of  th'is  life 
of  the  great  founder  of  the  freedom  of  the  Umted  States,  he 

4  has  mule  Judge  Marshall  his  leading  authority  for  facts>,  and    has 
in  some  measure  followed  him  in  the  order  of  events.     The  histories 
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war  by  Doctors  Ramsay  and  Gordon,  and  several  original 
writings,  have  been  consulted  ;  but  he  trusts  that  greater  liberty  has 
not  been  taken  with  any  of  them  than  is  lair  and  honourable.  The 
few  facts  which  have  not  before  been  published,  were  received  imme- 
diately from  confidential  "friend*  of  General  Washington,  or  from 
gentlemen,  who.  in  respectable  official  situations, were  members  of  his 
tamily  during  his  military  command.' 

General  Washington  exhibits  such  a  rare  instance  of 
ambition,  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  virtue  and  of 
patriotism,  that  we  are  glad  to  seize  every  fresh  opportunity 
which  occurs,  to  narrate  the  actions  of  his  life,  and  to  pro- 
pose his  character  as  a  singular  pattern  of  military  enter- 
prize  united  with  philosophic  moderation. 

The  great  grandfather  of  General  Washington  had  migra- 
ted from  the  north  of  England,  to  Westmoreland    L.i    Virgi- 
nia in  \t)57,  when  he  purchased  the  estate  on  which  George 
Washington   was  born,  in  1732.     His  father  died   when    he 
«i  was  ten  years  of  age;  but  his  mother  appears  to  have  taken 
care  that  his  education  should  experience   no   neglect.     He 
was  not  instructed  in  the  learned  languages';  but  in    mathe- 
matics, geography,  and   history.     During   several    years  of 
his  minority  he  is  said  to  have  been  employed  as  a    countv- 
surveyor,    in  which  office  he  was  conspicuous   for    his  dili- 
gence, and  for  the  accuracy  of  his  plans.     The    knowledge 
which  he  acquired  in  his  occupation,  was  turned  to  account 
in  his  future   life.     His  genius-  early  discovered  a  military 
bias;  and  in  the  war,  which  was  kindled  between  France  and 
England  in   1747,  it  was  only  the  affectionate  apprehensions 
of  his  mother  which  prevented  him  from  serving  as  a  mid- 
shipman in   the  British  navy.     At    the  age  of  nineteen   he 
was   appointed    one  of    the    adjutant-generals  of    Virginia, 
with  the  rank  of  major.      In   17-53,  he  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  warn    the   French    against  the   further  prosecution   of  a 
plan  which  they  had  formed  of  uniting  Canada  with  Louisi- 
ana by  a  chain  of  posts.      Mr.    Washington  commenced    his 
journey   from    Williamsbourg,  and  had   to  pas^   through  an 
unexplored   wilderness   occupied  by  tribes  of  Indians,  who 
were    ill-disposed   to  the    English    interest.     Alter   various 
obstacles  he  arrived  at  the  French  posts,  and   delivered    his 
letters  to  Monsieur  le  Gardeur  de  St.  Pierre,  the   command- 
ing officer  on  the  Ohio.     On   his  ret  am    an  ambuscade   was 
pr.  pared  for  his  destruction  by  a  party  of  French  Indians. 

1  One  of  them  not  fifteen  steps  distant,  fired,  but  without  effect.. 
This  Indian  the  Major  took  into  custody,  and  kept  him  until 
nine  o'clock,  then  Ik  hirn  go,  and  walked  himself  all  the  remaining 
part  of  the  night,  without  nuking  any  stop,  that  he  alight  bo  out  of 
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reach  of  pursuit  next  day,  supposing  that  the  party  would  then  fol- 
low his  track.  The  second  day  he  reached  the  river  two  miles  above 
the  Shannapis,  expecting  to  find  it  frozen  over  ;  but  the  ice  extend- 
ed only  fifty  yards  from  the  shore ;  though  quantities  of  it  were 
driving  in  the  channel.  A  raft  was  their  only  means  of  passing, 
and  they  had  but  one  poor  hatchet  with  which  to  make  it.  It  cost 
them  a  hard  day's  work  to  form  the  raft;  the  next  day  they  launch- 
ed it,  went  on  board,  and  attempted  the  passage;  but  before  they 
were  half  way  over  they  were  inclosed  by  masses  of  ice,  and  threat- 
ened with  immediate  destruction.  Mr.  Washington  put  down  his 
setting  pole  to  stop  the  raft,  that  the  ice  might  pass  by,  but  the 
rapidit>  of  tie  current  threw  the  ice  with  such  force,  against  the  pole, 
that  it  jerked  him  out  in  ten  feet  water.  But  fortunately  he  saved 
himself  by  ^eiz  rig  one  of  the  raft  logs.  With  their  utmost  efforts 
they  were  unajle  to  reach  either  shore,  but  with  difficulty  they 
landed  on  an  i-l;in;l,  The  cold  was  so  severe  that  Mr.  Gist,  the 
pilot,  had  his  hands  and  feet  frozen.  The  next  morning,  without 
hazard,  they  passed  the  river  on  the  ice,  and  were  received  into  the 
lodgings  of  Mr.  Frazier,  an  Indian  trader.  Here  Major  Washing- 
ton took  a  horse,  and  on  the  loth  January,  1734-,  reached  Williai  is- 
burg,  and  made  report  of  his  proceedings.' 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Washington  had  the  command  of 
some  provincial  troops,  who  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  rencontres  with  the  French :  but  a  regulation  being: 
published  in  America,  that  general  and  field  officers  of  pro- 
vincial troops  should  have  no  rank,  when  serving  with  gene- 
ral and  field  officers  commissioned  by  the  crown,  Colonel 
Washington  resigned  his  commission  in  disgust.  But  in 
J 7 55,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  General  Braddock,  who 
was  preparing  an  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  to  join  his  army 
as  his  volunteer  aid-de-Camp,  General  Braddock  who 
neglected  the  precautions  which  were  recommended  by 
Washington,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  within  seven  miles  of 
Fort  du  Quesne.  He  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  party  of 
French  and  Indians.  Braddock  received  a  mortal  wound; 
Washington  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  four  balls 
through  his  coat.  The  frontiers  of  Virginia  were  now  left 
open  to  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  The  assembly  of  the 
province  determined  to  raise  a  regiment  of  sixteen  compa- 
nies of  which  they  appointed  Washington  colonel.  He 
was  now  placed  in  circumstances  which  were  very  favour- 
able to  the  formation  of  a  general  in  a  revolutionary  war.  He 
had  to  defend  a  frontier  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
with  an  incompetent  force  ;  and  his  vigilance,  his  penetra- 
tion, and  his  caution,  were  constantly  exercised  in  prevent- 
ing the  sudden  and  rapid  inroads,  aud  in  guarding  against 
the  treachery  of  the  foe  whom  he  had  to  oppose.     He  had 
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Bt  the  same  tiino,  to  encourage  the  patience  and  the  forti- 
tude of  individuals  under  the  ravages  to  which  they  were 
liable  from  the  subtle  machinations  and  desolating  ferocity 
of  the  enemy.  He  had  to  combat  the  selfishness  and  the 
fears  oi'  the  inhabitants,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  repress  the 
insubordination  of  his  own  troops,  for  the  support  of  which, 
the  province  had  neither  provided  money  nor  magazines. 
The  presence  of  these  difficulties  assisted  in  maturing  those 
virtues  and  qualifications  which  were  afterwards  so  conspicu- 
ously displayed  in  the  revolutionary  war.  His  motives  were 
traduced,  his  plans  misrepresented,  secret  calumnies  were 
circulated  against  him,  and  his  attempts  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic good  were  frustrated  by  malice,  or  by  ignorance.  The 
letters  which  he  wrote  at  this  period,  vividly  depict  the  state 
of  his  mind  and  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.  In  a  dis- 
patch to  governor  Dinwiddie  he  thus  describes  the  distresses 
of  the  province,  which  he  had  no  resources  to  alleviate,  and 
the  uneasiness  and  mortification  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

c  I  know  their  danger,  and  participate  their  sufferings ;  without 
having  it  in  my  power  to  give  them  further  relief  than  uncertain 
promises.  In  Lhort,  I  see  inevitable  destruction  in  so  clear  a  light, 
that,  unless  vigorous  measures  are  taken  by  the  assembly,  and  speedy 
assistance  sent  from  below,  the  poor  inhabitants,  now  in  forts,  must 
unavoidably  fall,  while  the  remainder  are  flying  before  the  barbarous 
foe.  In  fine,  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  people,  the  little 
prospect  of  assistance,  the  gross  and  scandalous  abuses  cast  upon 
the  officers  in  general,  which  is  reflected  on  me  in  particular,  for 
suffering  misconduct  of  such  extraordinary  kind,  and  the  distant 
prospect,  if  any,  of  gaining  reputation  in  the  service,  cause  me  to 
lament  the  hour  that  gave  me  a  commission,  and  would  induce  me 
at  any  other  time  than  this  of  imminent  danger,  to  resign,  without 
one  hesitating  moment,  a  command  from  which  I  never  expect  to 
reap  either  honour  or  benefit ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  almost  an 
absolute  certainty  of  incurring  displeasure  .below,  while  the  murder 
of  helpless  families  may  be  laid  to  my  account  here. 

•  The  supplicating  tears  of  the  women,  and  the  moving  petitions 
of  the  men,  melt  me  with  such  deadly  sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  de- 
clare, if  I  know  my  own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a  willing  sacrifice 
to  the  butchering  enemy,  provided  that  would  conduce  to  the  peo- 
ple's ease.' 


•  Whence  it  arises,  or  why,  I  am  ignorant ;  but  my  strongest  re- 
presentations of  matters  relative  to  the  peace  of  the  frontiers  are 
disregarded  as  idle  and  frivolous  ;  my  propositions  and  measures,  as 
partial  and  selfish  :  and  all  my  sincerest  endeavours  for  the  service 
of  my  country,  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes.  My  orders  are 
dark,  doubtful  and  uncertain.      To-day  approved,  to-m©rrow  con- 
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derailed  ;  left  to  act  and"proceed  at  hazard  ;  accountable  for  the 
consequences,  and  blamed  without  the  benefit  of  defence.  If  you 
can  think  my  situation  capable  of  exciting  the  smallest  degree  of 
envy,  or  of  affording  the  least  satisfaction,  the  truth  is  yet  hid  from 
you,  and  you  entertain  notions  eery  different  from  the  reality  of  the 
case.  However,  I  am  determined  to  bear  up  under  all  these  em- 
barrassments sometime  lunger,  in  the  hope  of  Letter  regulations  under 
Lord  Loudon,  to  whom  I  look  for  the  future  fate  of  Virginia.' 

'  That  I  have  foibles,  and  perhaps  many,  I  shall  not  deny.  I 
should  esteem  myself,  as  the  world  also  would,  vain  and  empty,  were 
I  to  arrogate  perfection* 

*  Knowledge  in  military  matters  is  to  be  acquired  by  practice  and 
experience  only,  and  if  I  have  erred,  great  allowance  should  be 
made  for  my  errors  for  want  of  them,  unless  those  errors  should 
appear  to  be  wilful  ;  and  then  I  conceive  it  would  bo  more  gene- 
rous to  charge  me  with  my  faults,  and  let  me  stand  or  fall  accord- 
ing to  evidence,  than  to  stigmatize  me  behind  my  back.* 

In  September  2,  1758,  in  a  letter  from  Cumberland,  he 
thus  expresses  his  gloomy  views  and  his  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. 

'  We  are  still  encamped  here  very  sickly  and  dispirited  at  the 
fatal  prospect  before  us.  That  appearance  of  glory  which  we  once 
had  in  view,  even  that  hope,  that  laudable  ambition  of  serving  our 
country  and  meriting  its  applause,  are  now  no  mora  ;  all  is  dwin- 
dled into  ease,  sloth,  and  inactivity.  In  a  word,  all  is  lost,  if  the 
ways  of  men  in  power,  like  certain  ways  of  Providence,  are  not  in- 
scrutable. But  we,  who  view  the  actions  of  great  men  at  a  distance, 
can  only  form  conjectures  agreeably  to  a  limited  perception;  and, 
being  ignorant  of  the  comprehensive  schemes  which  may  be  in 
Contemplation)  might  mistake  egregious!)-  in  judging  of  things  from 
appearance  or  by  the  lump.  Yet  every  fool  wall  have  his  notions,  will 
prattle  and  talk  away  ;  and  why  may  not  1  ?  Wc  seem  then,  in  my 
opinion,  to  act  Under  the  guidance  of  an  evil  genius.  The  conduct 
Of  our  leaders,  if  not  actuated  by  superior  orders,  is  tempered  with 
something — I  do  not  care  to  give  a  name  to.  Nothing  now  but  a 
miracle  can  bring  this  campaign  to  a  happy  issue.' 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  detailing  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  General  Washington  was  placed  at  this 
early  period,  aud  the  .impediments,  mortifications,  and  dis- 
gusts, which  he  had  to  encounter,  in  order  the  better  to 
show  how  that  singularly  heroic,  patten  I,  cautious,  and  se- 
rene moral  temperament  had  been  form  ?d,  which  shone  so 
resplendent  amid  the  ferment  oi  the  revolutionary  contest, 
when  from  the  greater  passions  which  were  excited,  the 
greater  interests  which  were  endangered, and  the  mcreaceu- 
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cnulated  distress  which  was  experienced,  he  had  greater  dif- 
ficulties to  overcome,  more  imperious  necessities  to  vanquish, 
stronger  jealousies  to  appease,  and  more  signal  mortifica- 
tion to  endure.  The  ultimate  triumph  of  America  was  ow- 
ing to  thai  admirable  peculiarity  of  his  temperament,  which 
could  regulate  not  only  his  own  passions  but  calm  the  im- 
petuous and  otherwise  ungovernable  emotions  of  the    people. 

In  1758,  Fort  du  Quesne  was  abandoned  by  the  French, 
and  the  name  was  changed  to  that  of  Fort  Pitt,  in  com- 
pliment to  the  great  statesman  who  now  directed  the  af- 
fairs of  this  Country.  Colonel  Washington  saw  his 
country  relieved  from  the  carnage  and  distress  of  an  Indian 
war,  an  object  which  had  occupied  his  attention  and  excited 
his  exertions  for  several  years.  lie  now  resigned  his  mi- 
Hilary  commission,  and  retired  to  that  domestic  scene  which 
his  disposition  and  his  virtues  so  well  fitted  him  to  enjoy. 

In  17^9,  lie  married  Mrs.  Martha  Curtis,  with  whom  he 
lived  on  the  happiest  terms. 

\  On  his  estate  of  Mount  Vernon,  he  extensively  engaged  in  the 
business  of  agriculture,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  for  the  judg~ 
ment  lie  displa)ed  in  the  improvement  of  his  lands.  Every  branch 
-of  business  was  conducted  upon  system,  exact  method  and  economy 
were  observed  throughout  every  department  of  his  household  ;  the 
accounts  of  his  overseers  he  weekly  inspected,  the  divisions  of  his 
farm  were  numbered,  the  expense  of  cultivation,  and  the  produce 
of  each  lot  were  regularly  registered  ;  and,  at  one  view,  he  could 
determine  the  profit  or  loss  of  any  crop,  and  ascertain  the  respective 
advantages  of  particular  modes  of  husbandry.  He  became  one  of 
the  greatest  landholders  in  North  America.  Besides  other  great 
and  valuable  tracts,  his  Mount  Vernon  estate  consisted  of  nine  thou- 
sand acres,  all  under  his  own  management.  On  which,  in  one  year, 
he  raised  seven  thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  and  ten  thousand  of  In- 
dian corn.  His  domestic  and  farming  establishments  were  com- 
posed of  nearly  a  thousand  persons  ;  and  the  woollen  and  linen  cloth 
necessary  for  their  use,  was  chiefly  manufactured  on  the  estate.' 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Vir- 
ginia to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  contest, 
Colonel  Washington  represented  his  district  in  the  house  of 
burgesses  of  his  province,  irle  took  an  active  part  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  right  which  the  British  parliament  had  assumed 
to  tax  the  provinces ;  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first 
congress  which  met  in  Philadelphia  in  1774.  In  1775  con- 
gress unanimously  appointed  him  commander  in  chief  of  the 
American  forces. 

*  At  the  commencement  of  th<°  war,  the  country  was,  in  a  great 
€rit.  Rev.  Vol,   10.  Jpriij  1809,  Ee 
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degree,  destitute  of  ammunition,  and  of  every  material  necessary  te 
clothe  an  army,  and  furnish  the  men  with  tents.  There  were  no 
considerable  magazines  of  provisions,  and  few  tools  suitable  for  the 
work  of  fortification.  The  men  who  composed  the  army  were  raised 
by  different  states,  on  short  enlistments,  and  on  different  establish- 
ments; and  they  carried  into  the  camp,  the  feelings  and  habit* 
formed  by  their  resp  etiv  •  pursuits  in  private  life.  They  were  ani- 
mated by  the  love  of  liberty,  and  possessed  the  resolution  and  bra- 
very of  hardy  yeomanry  ;  but  they  could  not  easily  be  brought  to 
submit  to  the  rigid  rules  of  military  subordination  and  discipline. 
The  authority  of  congress  and  of  different  colonies,  was  blended  in 
all  the  arrangements  of  the  army.  These  causes  occasioned  nume- 
rous and  complicated  embarrassments  to  the  commander  in  chief.' 

The  American  army  was  at  first  composed  chiefly  of  mi- 
litia or  of  troops  enlisted  only  for  a  short  period.  They  were 
in  a  great  degree  destitute  of  arms  and  clothing,  and  endured 
innumerable  privations;  When  Washington  first  assumed 
the  command, the  British  troops  were  commanded  by  General 
Gage,  who  was  posted  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  and  who 
suffered  many  favourable  opportunities  of  destroying  the 
American  army  to  escape.  Gage  was  succeeded  by  General 
Howe,  whose  happy  imbecility  in  conducting  the  war  is  well 
known. 

In  \77G  General  Washington  in  a  letter  to  congress  thus 
describes  the  state  of  his  army,  which  had  just  experienced  a 
defeat  in  Long  Island. 

'  The  militia,  instead  of  calling  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  a  brave 
and  manly  opposition,  in  order  to  repair  our  losses,  are  dismayed, 
intractable  ;«nd  impatient  to  return.  Great  numbers  of  them  have  gone 
off — in  some  instances,  almost  by  whole  regiments,  by  half  ones, and 
by  companies  at  a  t'me.  This  circumstance  of  itself,  independent 
of  others,  when  fronted  by  a  well  Apppointed  enemy,  superior  in 
number  to  our  whole  collected  force,  would  be  sufficiently  disagree- 
able. But  when  their  example  has  infected  another  part  of  the 
army;  when  their  want  of  discipline,  and  refusal  of  almost  every 
kind  of  restraint  and  government,  have  produced  a  like  conduct,  but 
too  common  to  the  whole,  and  an  entire  disregard  of  that  order  and 
subordination  necessary  to  the  well  doing  of  an  army,  and  which 
had  been  inculcated  before,  as  wall  as  the  nature  of  our  military  es- 
tablishment would  admit  of,  our  condition  is  still  more  alarming; 
and  with  the  deepest  concern  I  am  obliged  to  confess  my  want  of 
confidence  in  the  generality  of  the  troops/ 


*  On  every  side  there  is  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  every  mea- 
sure, ov.  our  part  (however  painful  tjie  reflection  be  from  experience^) 
to  be  formed  with  some  apprehension  that  all  our  troops  will  not  do 
their  duty.  In  deliberating  on  this  great  question,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  forget,  that  history,  our  own  experience,  the  advice  of  our 
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ablest  friends  in  Europe,  the  fears  of  the  enemy,  and  even  the  de- 
clarations of  Congress  demonstrate  that  on  our  side,  the  war  should 
be  defensive — (it  has  ever  been  called  a  war  of  posts,) — that  we 
should  on  all  occasions  avoid  a  general  action,  nor  put  any  thing  to 
the  risk,  unless  compelled  by  a  necessity  into  which  we  ought  never 
to  be  d  rawn.' 

On  September  14,  1776,  the  American  lines  near  New 
York,  were  abandoned  to  the  British  by  the  pusillanimity  of 
the  troops  who  were  appointed  to  defend  them.  The  panic 
was  communicated  to  two  brigades  who  were  detached  from 
the  main  body  to  support  the  troops  in  the  breast-works. 
General  Washington  came  up  with  his  troops,  who  were  re- 
treating with  the  utmost  precipitation,  without  paying  any 
attention  to  the  remonstrances  of  their  officers. 

*  While  the  commander  in  chief  was,  with  some  effect  exerting 
himself  to  rally  them,  a  very  small  body  of  the  enemy  appeared  in 
si^ht,  on  which  the  men  again  broke,  and  a  most  dastardly  route 
ensued.  At  this  unfortunate  moment,  and  only  at  this  moment 
through  his  whole  life,  General  Washington  appears  to  have  lost  his 
fortitude.  All  the  shameful  and  disastrous  consequences  of  the  de- 
fection of  his  army,  rushed  upon  his  mind,  and  bore  down  his  spirits. 
In  a  paroxysm  of  despair,  he  turned  his  horse  towards  the  enemy, 
seemingly  with  the  intention  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  the  day  by  the 
sacrifice  of  his  life :  his  aids  seized  the  horse's  bridle,  and  with 
friendly  violence,rescued  him  from  the  destruction  that  awaited  him.' 

The  following  reflections  which  we  extract  from  a  letter 
which  Washington  wrote  at  this  time  to  Congress,  in  order 
to  induce  them  to  put  the  army,  whose  term  of  service  was 
about  to  expire,  on  a  permanent  footing,  appear  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  sober  observation  and  agreeable  to  general  expe- 
rience : 

c  When  men  are  irritated/says  he/and  their  passians  inflamed, they 
fly  hastily  and  cheerfully  to  arms;  but  after  the  first  emotions  are  over, 
to  expect  among  such  people  as  compose  the  bulk  of  an  army,  that 
they  are  influenced  by  any  other  principles  than  those  of  interest, 
is  to  look  for  what  never  did,  and  I  fear  never  will  happen  ;  the 
congress  will  deceive  themselves,  therefore,  if  they  expect  it. 

'  A  soldier,  reasoned  uith  upon  the  goodness  of  the  cause  he  is  en- 
gaged in,  and  the  inestimable  rights  he  is  contending  fur,  hears  you  ' 
with  patience,  and  acknowledges  the  truth  of  your  observations :  but 
adds,  that  it  is  of  no  more  consequence  to  him  than  to  others.  The 
officer  makes  you  the  same  reply,  with  this  further  remark,  that 
his  pay  will  not  support  him,  and  he  cannot  ruin  himself  and  family 
to  serve  his  country,  when  every  member  in  the  community  is  equal- 
ly benefited  and  interested  by  his  labours.  The  few,  therefore, 
who  act  upon  principles  of  disinterestedness,  are  comparatively 
speaking,  no  more  than  a  drop  in  the  ocean. 

E  e  2 
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Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  American  army 
was  reduced  in  numbers,  depressed  by  defeat,  and  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  naked,  barefoot,  destitute  of  tents  and  even 
of  utensils  with  which  to  dress  their  scanty  provisions.  The 
army  of  the  eHemy  cm  the  contrary  was  well  appointed  and 
abundantly  supplied.  But  in  the  more  critical  exigencies  of 
the  revolutionary  war  the  genius  of  Washington  was  ever 
conspicuously  displayed  in  accommodating  his  measures  to 
his  situation,  and  in  extracting  good  out  of  evil.  The  fol- 
lowing words  of  Washington,  in  his  letter  to  General  Schuy- 
ler, are  no  bad  representation  of  the  philosophic  serenity 
of  his  own  mind  ;  and  the  admonitions  which  they  include 
were  forcibly  recommended  by  his  own  practice  in  the  most 
trying  circumstances. 

*  We  should  never  despair.  Our  situation  lias  lefore  been 
unpromising,  and  has  charged  for  the  better,  so  I  trust  it  will  again  ; 
if  new  difficulties  arise,  we  must  put  forth  new  exertions,  and  pro- 
portion our  efforts  to  the  exigency  of  the  times,' 

IVashington  seems  confidently  to  have  anticipated,  and 
in  a  considerable  degree  to  have  foreseen  the  fate  that  befel 
Burgoyne. 

*  I  trust  General  Burgoync's  army/  says  he,  *  will  sooner  or  later 
experience  an  effectual  check  ;  and  as,  1  suggested  before,  that  the 
success  he  had  will  precipitate  his  ruin. — He  appears  to  be  pursuing 
that  hue  of  conduct  which  of  all  others,  is  most  favourable  to 
us,  I  mean  acting  by  detachments.  This  conduct  will  certainly  give 
Toom  for  enterprize  on  our  part  and  expose  his  parties  to  great  ha- 
iard.f 

In  1777)  the  conduct  of  General  Washington  was  the  sub- 
ject of  great  obloquy  and  misrepresentation,  and  a  party  wa| 
formed  to  supplant  him  and  to  raise  General    Gates   to    the 
supreme  command  of  the  American  armies.     General  Gates 
himself  appears  to  have  been  privy  to  these  intrigues;  which 
were  however  finally  frustrated  by  the  firmness  and    mode- 
ration of  Washington,  as  well  as  the   imbecility    and    preci- 
pitation of  his  enemies.     The  army  which   he   commanded 
ivas  at  this  time  almost  totally  destitute  of  every  necessary  ; 
and  it  required  all  the  vigilance  and  address  of  the  commander 
to  prevent  their  mutiny  or  dispersion.  Few  of  the  soldiers,  as 
Washington  himself  said,  had  more  than  one  shirt,  many  only 
ihe  moiety  ofone,  and  some,  none  at  all.  Numbers  were  con- 
fined to  hospitals  for   want  of  shoes,  and  others  in   farmer's 
houses  on  the  same  account.  No  less  than  two  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  men  out  of  his  small  force  were  con- 
raifcd  in  camp  unfit  for  duty,  because  they  were  barefoot  and 
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otherwise  naked.  Notwithstanding  the  privations  and  suf* 
feriftgstf 'his  troops  Washington  was  severely  blamed  bc- 
cause  fie  did  not  perform  impossibilities,  and  beat  the  enemy 
without  adequate  means.  , 

1  I  can  assure  those  gentlemen,'  says  Washington,  alluding  to  his 
calumniators,  *  that  it  is  a  much  easier  and  less  distressing  thing  to 
draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfortable  room  by  a  good  fire  side,  than 
to  occupy  a  cold  bleak  hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  or  snow  without 
clothes  or  blankets.' 


'  General  Washington  addressed  letters  to  the  executives  of  the 
New  England  states,  painting  in  glowing  colours,  the  condition  of 
the  army,  and  urging  these  constituted  authorities,  by  every  mo- 
tive of  patriotism  and  honour,  to  forward  provisions  to  his  camp. 
These  applications  were  ultimately  successful;  but  before  relief  in  this 
way  could  be  afforded,  the  scarcity  was  so  great,  as  to  threaten  the 
total  destruction  of  the  army.  The  soldiers  were  at  timss  without 
meat,  for  two,  three,  and  in  one  instance,  for  live  days/ 

But  such  is  the  force  of  patriotism,  or  of  the  spirit  of  liberty 
in  a  revolutionary  struggle,  that  very  few  desertions  of  the 
native  Americans  took  place  even  in  these  trying  circum- 
stances. Had  Sir  William  Howe  made  a  determined  at- 
tack on  the  American  camp  at  this  period,  the  most  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  cause,of  the  republicans  would  have 
ensued. 

In  1779,  great  dissentions  prevailed  in  Congress.  The  de- 
preciation of  the  paper  money  had  given  rise  to  a  tribe  of 
speculators  who  fattened  on  the  public  misery,  arid  the  public 
good  was  impeded  by  the  selfishness  of  individuals.  A  letter 
which  Washington  wrote  at  this  period  to  a  confidential 
friend,  while  it  shows  his  sagacity  and  patriotism,  supplies  no 
inaccurate  delineation  of  the  interested  passions  which  are 
often  even  more  agitated  in  a  revolutionary  struggle  than  in 
any  other  period. 

*  I  am  particularly  desirous  of  a  free  communication  of  sentiments 
with  you  at  this  time,  because,  I  view  things  very  differently,  I  fear, 
from  what  people  in  general  do,  who  seem  to  think  the  contest  at 
an  end,  and  that  to  make  money,  and  get  places,  are  the  only  things 
now  remaining  to  be  done.  I  have  seen  without  despondency,  even 
for  a  moment,  the  hours  which  America'  has  styled  her  gloomy 
ones;  but  I  have  beheld  no  day  since  the  commencement  of  hosti- 
lities, when  I  have  thought  her  liberties  in  such  imminent  danger 
as  at  present.  Friends  arid  foes  seem  now  to  combine  to  pull  down 
the  goodly  fabric  we  hare  hitherto  been  raising,  at  the  expense  of 
sq  much  time,  bloody  and  treasure;  and  unless   the  bodies  politic 
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will  exert  themselves  to  bring  things  back  to  first  principles,  correct 
abuses,  and  punish  our  internal  f»es,  inevitable  ruin  must  follow. 
Indeed  we  seem  to  be  verging  so  fast  to  destruction,  that  I  am  filled 
with  sensations  to  which  I  have  been  a  stranger  until  within  these 
three  months.  Our  enemies  behold  with  exultation  and  joy  how  ef- 
fectually we  labour  for  their  benefit ;  and  from  being  in  a  state  of 
absolute  despair  and  on  the  point  of  evacuating  America,  are  now 
on  tiptoe.  Nothing,  therefore,  in  my  judgment,  can  save  us  but  a 
total  reformation  in  our  own  conductor  some  decisive  turn  of  af- 
fairs in  Europe.  The  former,  alas!  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  is 
less  likely  to  happen  than  the  latter,  as  it  is  now  consistent  with  the 
views  of  the  speculators,  various  tribes  of  money-makers,  and-stock- 
jobbers  of  all  denominations,  to  continue  the  war  for  their  own 
private  emolument, without  considering  that  the  avarice  and  thirst  for 
gain  must  plunge  every  thing,including  themselves,in  a  common  ruin/ 

The  depreciation  of  the  paper  currency  had  reduced  the 
pay  of  the  troops  to  hardly  any  thing  beyond  a  nominal 
subsistence  ;  which  caused  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  and 
the  officers  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  Jersey  bri- 
gades addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  legislature  of  the 
state,  threatening  to  resign  their  commissions  within  three 
days  if  their  grievances  were  not  redressed.  This  placed 
the  commander  in  chief  in  a  very  delicate  situation.  To  ex- 
ert his  authority,  or  to  abstain  from  that  exertion  might  be 
equally  injurious  to  the  public  service  or  to  the  interests  of  the 
army.  He  adopted  the  safest,  and  as  the  event  proved  the 
most  effectual,  method,  of  private  and  friendly  exhortation. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  General  Maxwell  to  induce  the  dis- 
satisfied officers  to  desist  from  the  rash  measures  which  thejr 
had  begun, 

*  Nothing,*  said  Washington,  '  which  has  happened  in  the  course 
of  the  war  has  given  me  so  much  pain  as  the  remonstrance  from  the 
officers  of  the  first  Jersey  regiment.  I  cannot  but  consider  it  as  a 
hasty  and  imprudent  step,  which,  on  more  cool  consideration,  they 
will  themselves  condemn.* 

The  coolness  and  discretion  which  Washington  mani- 
fested on  this  and  on  many  similar  occasions,  when  the  pas- 
sions of  individuals  were  on  the  point  of  taking  a  direction 
opposite  the  public  interest,  show  how  eminently  he 
was  qualified  to  conduct  the  vessel  of  the  state  through  the 
revolutionary  storm  to  the  haven  of  freedom  and  of  peace. 

The  following  letter  from  General  Washington  to  his 
friend  General  Schuyler  will  show  the  state  of  the  American 
army  on  the  commencement  of  1779;  and  will  serve  of 
itself  as  an  admirable  eulogy  on  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
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mander  in  chief,  who  amid  such  arduous  circumstances  could 
preserve  his  own  authority, and  finally  establish  the  triumph 
of  his  country. 

'  Since  the  date  of  my  last,  we  have  had'the  virtue  and  patience 
of  the  army  put  to  the  severest  trial.  Sometimes  it  has  been  five 
or  six  clays  together  without  bread  ;  at  other  times,  as  many  days 
without  meat  ;  and  once  or  twice,  two  or  three  days,  without  ei- 
ther. I  hardly  thought  it  possible  at  one  period,  that  we  should  be 
able  to  keep  it  together,  nor  could  it  have  been  clone,  but  for  the 
exertions  of  the  magistrates  in  the  several  counties  of  this  state,  on 
whom  I  was  obliged  to  call,  expose  our  situation  to  them,  and  in 
plain  terms  declare  that  we  were  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  dis- 
banding or  catering  for  ourselves,  unless  the  inhabitants  would  af- 
ford us  their  aid.  I  allotted  to  each  county  a  certain  proportion  of 
flour  or  grain,  and  a  certain  number  of  cattle,  to  be  delivered  on 
certain  days,  and  for  the  honour  of  the  magistrates,  and  good  dis- 
position of  the  people,  I  must  add,  that  my  requisitions  were  punc- 
tually complied  with,  and  in  many  counties  exceeded.  Nothing 
but  this  great  exertion  could  have  saved  the  army  from  dissolution 
or  starving,  as  we  were  bereft  of  every  hope  from  the  commissaries. 
At  one  time,  the  soldiers  eat  every  kind  of  horse  food  but  hay.  Buck 
wheat,  common  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn  composed  the  meal 
which  made  their  bread.  As  an  army  they  bore  it  with  the  most 
heroic  patience;  but  sufferings  like  these,  accompanied  with  the 
want  of  clothes,  blankets,  &c.  will  produce  frequent  desertion  in  all 
armies,  and-soit  happened  with  us,  though  it  did  not  excite  a  sin- 
gle mutiny/ 

In  ]?80  a  considerable  French  force  under  Count  de  Ro- 
chambeau  was  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Americans,  but  the 
wretched  state  of  the  republican  army  prevented,  for  a  time, 
any  effectual  co-operation  with  their  new  allies.  The  orders 
of  congress  were  very  little  regarded  by  the  thirteen  pro- 
vinces, who  exercised  a  sort  of  independent  sovereignty,  and 
paid  no  farther  obedience  to  the  cenlral  government  than 
seemed  to  suit  their  convenience  or  was  agreeable  to  their 
inclinations.  No  plan  had  yet  been  adopted  for  placing  the 
army  on  a  permanent  footing  ;  the  soldiers  were  inlisted  only 
for  a  short  period,  and  the  majority  who  returned  home  were 
obliged  to  be  replaced  by  new  levies  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
'  I  hoped/  says  Washington  in  the  year  17S0, '  but  I  hoped 
in  vain  that  a  prospect  was  opening  which  would  enable 
me  to  fix  a  period  to  my  military  pursuits,  and  restore  me  to 
domestic  life/  '  But  alas  !  these  prospects  flattering  as  they 
were  have  proved  delusory.' 

The  treachery  of  Arnold  was  fortunately  detected  or  it 
would  probably  have  proved  fatal  to  the  cause  of  American 
independence.     When  Andre  was  taken  prisoner, 
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'  Arnold  had  the  presumption  to  write  a  threatening  letter  to 
General  Washington  on  the  subject.  The  general  deigned  not  to 
answer  his  letter,  but  he  conveyed  to  him  his  wife  and  his  baggage. 
The  merits  and  the  fate  of  Andre  gave  a  darker  shade  to  the  base- 
ness and  treachery  of  Arnold,  and  he  became  an  object  of  public 
detestation  and  abhorrence.  "  Andre,"  observed  General  Wash- 
ington in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  "  has  met  his  fate  with  that  fortituds 
which  was  te  be  expected  from  an  accomplished  man  and  gallant 
officer;  but  I  am  mistaken  if  at  this  time  Arnold  is  undergoing 
the  torments  of  a  mental  hell.  He  wants  feeling  :  from  some  traits 
of  his  character,  which  have  lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  he  seems 
to  have  been  so  hackneyed  in  crime,  so  lost* to  all  sense  of  honour 
and  shame,  that  while  his  faculties  still  enable  him  to  continue  his 
sordid  pursuits,  there  will  be  no  time  for  remorse.' 

Arnold  was  the  only  American  officer  who,  during  the 
war,  deserted  his  banners,  and  turned  his  sword  against  his 
country. 

in  1780,  congress,  instructed  by  experience  and  incited  by 
the  repealed  remonstrances  of  the  commander  in  chief,camc 
to  the  determination  of  adopting  a  permanent  military  es- 
tablishment. But  notwithstanding  this  the  state  of  the  ar- 
my was  one  of  aggravated  wretchedness  in  the  winter  of  1781. 
They  were  almost  destitute  of  clothing  and  provisions,  and 
they  had  remained  almost  a  year  without  pay. 

*  Without  murmuring/  says  the  author,  c  they  long  endured  their 
accumulated  distresses.  But  the  fortitude  of  the  firmest'4men  may  be 
worn  down.  Disheartened  by  their  sufferings,  despairing  of  relief, 
and  dissatisfied,  that  their  country  did  not  make  more  effectual  ex- 
ertions for  their  support;the  spirit  of  mutiny  broke  out  with  alarming 
appearances. 

'The  Pennsylvania  line  stationed  at  Morristown,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  regiments  revolted.  On  a  concerted  signal,  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  turned  out  with  their  arms,  and 
announced  the  design  of  marching  to  the  seat  of  congress,  there  to 
demand  a  redress  of  their  intolerable  grievances.  The  mutiny  de- 
fied opposition.  In  the  attempt  to  quell  it,  one  officer  was  killed, 
and  several  dangerously  wounded.  General  Wayne,  in  a  threaten- 
ing attitude,  drew  his  pistol,  the  mutineers  presented  their  bayo- 
nets (o  his  breast  and  said,  •*  General,  we  love  and  respect  you, 
but  if  you  fire,  you  are  a  dead  man.  We  are  not  going  to  the  ene~ 
my,  on  the  contrary  if  they  were  now  to  come  out,  you  should  see 
•us  fight  under  your  orders  with  as  much  alacrity  as  ever;  but  we 
will  no  longer  be  amused,  we  are  determined  on  obtaining  what  is 
our  just  due."  ' 

(To  be  continued  in  our  nug.} 
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Art.  IX.— Remarks  on  the  Frequency  and  Fatality  of 
different  Diseases,  particularly  on  the  progressive  In- 
crease of  Consumption :  with  Observations  on  the  In- 
fluence of  the  Seasons  on  Mortality.  By  William  Wool- 
combe,  M.  D,  Svo.  Longman.    1808. 

IS  it  a  fact,  that  consumption,  which  is  deemed  the  scourge 
of  the  British  isles,  is  progressively  on  the  increase  ?  This  has 
been  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Dr.  Heberden  in  his  work  on 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  diseases,  founded  upon  obser- 
vations taken  principally  from  the  London  bills  of  mortality. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  total  annual 
mortality  being  estimated  at  21,000,  Dr.  Heberden  has  stated 
the  deaths  from  consumption  at  8000,  or  in  the  proportion  of 
3  to  7  ;  in  the  middle  of  the  century  at  4,000,  or  as  1  to  5/25  ; 
and  at  the  end  at  5,000,  or  as  1  to  42. 

Dr.  Woolcombe  remarks  that  two  objections  occur  to  the 
increase  of  the  relative  mortality,  as  a  measure  of  the  real 
increase  of  consumptive  mortality. 

First  it  may  he  said,  that  the  increase  of  consumption  within  the 
bills  of  mortality  is  no  proof  of  its  general  iccrease  in  the  kingdom 
at  large;  since  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  local 
causes  ;  and,  secondly;  it  may  be  stated,  that  an  increase  in  th« 
proportion  of  mortality  from  one  disease  to  the  whole  mortality,  is 
no  proof  of  its  absolute  increase  ;  since  the  apparent  augmentations 
in  the  former  may  have  arisen  from  a  real  reduction  of  the  latter/ 

To  the  first  of  these  objections  Dr.  W.  answers  that  there 
are  no  obvious  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  metropolis,  to  which  this  increase  can  be 
attributed  ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  variation  of 
proportion  which  is  found  to  take  place  in  London,  may  be 
applied  as  a  measure  of  increase  and  decrease  to  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  local  improvement  in  the  metropolis  has 
probably  contributed  largely  to  its  general -salubrity,  and  it 
seems  improbable,  at  first  view  at  least,  that  this  circum- 
stance should  occasion  an  increase  of  mortality  from  one 
disease,  and  a  diminution  from  all  others.  Dr.  Woolcombe 
cites  the  register  kept  at  Holycross  and  at  Ackworth,  in 
confirmation  of  the  evidence  of  London  bills  of  mortality. 
In  the  first  the  mortality  from  consumption  was  nearly 
doubled  in  the  space  of  ten  years  in  a  small  parish,  where 
both  the  population  and  the  general  mortality  was  nearly 
invariable.  At  Ackworth  there  was  an  increase  of  one- 
eighth  in  ten  years.  But  we  think  that  in  these  observations, 
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the  scale  of  observation  was  too  confined  to  authorise  any 
general  conclusions.  In  calculations  of  this  nature  either 
very  large  numbers  should  be  made  use  of,  or  it  the  re- 
gisters of  small  parishes  be  referred  to,  at  least  it  is  requi- 
site to  establish  an  uniformity  ina  great  variety  of  examples. 
But,  secondly,  is  not  the  increase  of  consumptive  mor- 
tality merely  apparent,  arising  from  a  decrease  in  the  gene- 
ral mortality  ?  This  is  certainly  possible.  Let  us  assume  that 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  average  mortality 
amounted  to  1  in  40.  It  may  be  made  to  appear  from  an 
easy  arithmetical  calculation,  that  if  we  suppose  there  to 
h.nve  been  no  absolute  increase  of  consumption,  the  gene- 
ral mortality  fn  1700  would  have  been   i   in  27  nearly. 

'  It  is  obvious,'  observes  Dr.  W.  '  that  no  such  proportions  of 
deaths  as  has  been  stated  in  these  two  instances,  could  have  happened 
without  such  a  corresponding  augmentation  in  the  population  of  the 
country,  as  is  known  not  to  have  occurred,  and  is  altogether  extra- 
vagant to  suppose.' 

The  following  statement  gives  a  frightful  account  of  the 
ravages  ot  this  disease  : 

*  From  an  examination  of  two  parts  of  the  sixth  table  it  ap- 
pears, that  during  the  last  half  century  the  proportion  of  con- 
sumption.to  general  mortality  has  been  as  1  to  4/2.  But  as  the  con- 
sumptive mortality  may  be  comparatively  less  in  the  country  than  in 
town,  from  which  the  grounds  of  the  calculation  have  been  chiefly 
derived,  to  avoid  exaggerations  let  the  proportion  for  the  kingdom  at 
large  be  stated  to  be  as  1  to  5.  If  this  be  admitted  as  just,  and  if 
it  be  granted  that  the  annual  mortality  is  to  the  population  as  1  to 
40;  while  it  is  ascertained  that  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
amount  to  eleven  millions,  it  will  be  found  that  the  annual  victims  to 
consumption  in  this  island  are  not  less  than  fifty-Jive  thousand  per* 
sons.1 

ft  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
southern  parts  of  this  island  are  exempted  from  the  disease. 
On  this  head  Dr.  Woolcombe,  who  is  resident  at  Plymouth, 
is  competent  to  give  very  satisfactor}7  testimony.  To  his 
work  he  has  prefixed  a  table  of  the  cases  treated  at  the  Ply- 
mouth public  dispensary  for  seven  years  nearly.  It  appears 
that  at  this  place  the  proportion  of  consumptive  mortality  is 
to  the  whole  as  1  to  4. 28.  The  phthisical  mortality  at  Ply- 
mouth, it  is  said,  has  been  of  late  }rears  nearly  one  fourth 
less  than  in  London  and  less  by  nearly  one  half  than  in  Bris- 
tol. This  last  fact  is,  if  true,  very  extraordinary.  But  may 
there  not  be  an  error  in  the  construction  of  the  tables?  Dr. 
W.  uses  his  own,  in  which  we  presume  that   he   was  very 
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careful  to  limit  the  term  to  genuine  cases  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis.  Had  he  consulted  only  parish  registers,  in  which  it 
must  be  presumed  that  most  cases  attended  with  great 
emaciation  are7  denominated  consumption,  probably  the 
difference  would  have  been  much  less. 

The  evidence  then  in  favour  of  the  southern  part  of  our 
island  is  very  feeble.  Nor  do  we  believe  that  in  fact  any 
change  of  climate  has  the  power  of  stopping  the  ravages  of 
this  insidious  and  cruel  foe.-  But  we  cannot  blame  physi- 
cians for  recommending  the  trial.  Patients  under  the 
sufferings  of  a  chronic  and  intractable  disorder  are  restless; 
and  their  friends  still  more  so.  We  are  persuaded  also  that 
by  removing  to  a  comparatively  mild  atmosphere  the  dis- 
ease is  attended  with  less  suffering,  particularly  from  chills 
and  fever.  We  once  remarked  this  very  strongly  in  the 
case  of  a  lady,  who  lived  the  last  months  of  her  life  in  a  cow- 
house; The  disease  went  on  uniformly  to  its  fatal  termina- 
tion, as  in  other  cases.  But  she  almost  entirely  avoided 
rigour,  and  fever  fits  ;  and  the  uniform,  tepid>  and  bland 
atmosphere  was  singularly  agreeable  and  soothing. 

On  the  causes  of  the  increase  of  consumption  Dr.  W* 
does  not  offer  a  conjecture.  If  it  be  true  (as  indeed  it  seems 
probable)  that  at  the  same  time  the  proportion  of  deaths  to 
the  whole  population  is  diminished,  or  in  other  words  that  the 
country  is  become  on  the  whole  more  healthy,  we  have  little 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  two  phenomena  are  con- 
nected together  as  cause  and  effect.  This  may  at  first  sight 
seem  paradoxical.  But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  small-pox 
and  all  the  contagious  fevers,  which  cut  off  annually  such 
multitudes  absolutely  annihilated.  There  would  necessarily 
remain  more  victims  of  chronic  diseases,  the  most  common 
of  which  is  pulmonary  consumption.  To  determine  the 
question,  the  first  step  is  to  ascertain  to  what  is  owing  the 
improvement  of  the  healthiness  of  the  country.  It  is~pro- 
bably  not  the  effect  of  any  single  cause.  The  improvement 
of  agriculture,  and  the  cleansing  and  widening  of  cities  may 
have  had  much  influence.  We  suspect  too  that  the  extended 
Cultivation  and  universal  use  of  potatoes  has  been  very  sensibly 
felt.  We  will  not  so  far  contradict  the  common  opinion  as 
to  assert  that  vegetable  food  imparts  as  much  strength  as 
animal,  though  we  suspect  that  this,  like  many  other  popular 
opinions  is  founded  partly  on  prejudice,  but  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  those  who  are  supported  principally  upon  ve- 
getables are  less  liable  to  fevers,  and  that  fevers  in  such  sub- 
jects are  less  fatal. 

;  Dr.  W.  at  p.  Dl,  asserts  that  fevers  are  excluded  from  the 
London  hospitals.     In  this  he  is  mistaken.    We  believe  most 
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of  the  London  hospitals  exclude  small-pox;  there  being  a 
small-pox-hospitaL  But  we  do  not  know  that  any  other 
fever  is  excluded  from  any  of  them. 

Consumption  is  commonly  reckoned  to  be  much  confin- 
ed to  the  earlier  periods  of  life,  from  the  numerous  instances 
of  this  kind  which  real  life  daily  presents,  and  which  fiction 
continually  employs  to  heighten  the  scenes  of  imaginary 
distress,  we  are  led  to  confine  its  influence  to  an  earlier  and 
shorter  period  than  that  to  which  it  is  in  reality  extended. 
To  correct  this  prejudice  Dr.  Woolcombe  observe?, 

*  From  statements  of  Dr.  Haygarth  and  Dr.  Aikin  it  appears, 
that  one  half  of  those  who  died  J  of  consumption  in  two  years  at 
Chester  had  passed  their  thirtieth  year  ;  and  at  Warrington  three 
eighths  had  passed  their  forty-fifth  year.  At  our  dispensary,  the 
jvumber  of  those  who  have  died  beyond  thirty  exceeds  the  number  of 
those  who  died  before  the  attainment  of  that  age  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  one.  The  period  between  thirty  and  forty  seems  to  be 
most  fatal ;  the  deaths  within  this  term  being  equal  to  all  these, 
and  rather  greater  than  those  happening  after  forty/ 

From  the  consideration  of  the  increasing  ravages  of  con- 
sumption, Dr.  W.  turns  his  view  to  the  salubrity  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  year  as  measured  by  the  mortality  which 
prevails  in  the  different  seasons.  He  has  collected  several 
tables  illustrative  of  this  subject;  and  has  brought  the  whole 
evidence  into  one  point  in  the  following  table  comprising 
the  aggregate  numbers  of  all  the  others. 


lummer 


("June  1  45176  1 

I  July  V 42325  1 132293  ^ 

[August  J  44797  J  I 

r      I  47579  1 

> 491-39  W 46573  J 

r     J  49505  J 


f  September  I  47579  ]  #2788711 

Autumn^  October  [49189  \  146573  J 

L  November  J  49505  J  <o        l/^o^o 

f  December  1  530401  3        >°°304S 

Winter  \  January  \  56 1 66  > I 62957 

[February  J  53751 J 

f  March  1563401  >3241/7J 

Spring    \  April  ^ 538.98  >l6l220 


{ 


May  J514S2J 

'  From  this  table,  thus  comprehensively  formed,  it  appears,  that 
the  mortality  is  greatest  in  winter  ;  but  little  less  in  spring;  consi- 
derably diminished  in  autumn  ;  and  in  summer  much  further 
reduced.  The  difference  between  the  mortality  in  summer  and 
winter  is  nearly  as  four  to  five;  and  if  the  summer  and  autumn 
period  be  contrasted  with  the  winter  and  vernal  portion  of  the 
year,  it  will  be  as  six  to  seven.  Retaining  this  table  as  a  standard 
of  comparison,  in  examining  the  other  tables,  from  which  it  is 
former),  a  generally  prevailing  correspondence  will  of  course   be 
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expected.  Some  variations  in  degree  will,  however,  be  found,  and 
some  deviations  from  the  general  course.  The  difference  between  the 
winter  and  summer  half  year  is  less  in  the  London  table  than  in  any 
of  the  others,  and  greatest  in  Warrington,  Chester,  and  the  country 
parishes  in  Devonshire.  May  it  hence  be  inferred, that, where  the  rev 
lative  general  mortality  is  bad, the  proportion  between  the  mortality  in 
summer  and  winter  will  be  greatest?  For  example,  in  the  district 
in  Devonshire  confined  to  the  three  towns,  the  annual  mortality  is 
one  in  twenty-five,*  in  the  district  comprising  three  adjacent  coun- 
Ky  parishes,  it  is  one  in  forty-five  :  in  the  former,  the  deaths  in  the 
summer  half  year  are  to  those  in  the  winter,  as  six  to  seven,  in  the 
latter  as  five  to  seven.  Or,  is  the  difference  of  proportion  in  Lon- 
don to  be  ascribed  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  metropolis  has 
le?sthan  the  usual  proportion  of  persons  of  advanced  age,  whose 
deaths.happen  most  frequently  in  winter,  owing  to  the  retirement  of 
many  towards  the  close  of  life,  and  the  increased  proportion  of 
people  of  middle  age  derived  from  the  perpetual  recruits,  which  the 
population  is  receiving  from  persons  of  that  description. 

*  The  deviations  from  the  general  inferences  are  chiefly  to  be 
found  in  the  eleventh  table.  In  the  country  parishes,  from  the  re- 
gisters of  which  it  is  formed,  the  mortality  is  greatest  in  spring,  and 
is  particularly  excessive  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  As  in 
winter  it  is  comparatively  less,  so  in  autumn  it  is  rather  greater. 
May  it  from  these  facts  be  induced,  that  life  is  more  directly  sub- 
jected to  the  influence  of  weathei  in  the  country  than  in  towns  ; 
and  that  the  diseases  of  spring  and  autumn,  particularly  of  the 
former,  are  those  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  most  obnoxious  ?  If 
the  limited  extent  of  the  table  forbid  the  confident  adoption  of  these 
conclusions,  to  future  observations  must  be  left  their  establishment 
or  refutation.' 

In  London  the  mortality  in  the  winter  half  of  the  year, 
is  to  the  mortality  in  the  summer  half,  as  nine  to  eight.  If 
on  this  account  an  exception  be  taken  to  the  ratio  of  abso- 
lute mortality  deduced  from  the  table  we  have  inserted,  an 
approximation  to  a  fair  general  average  may  be  obtained, 
by  slating  the  deaths  in  the  winter  half  to  exceed  those  in 
the  summer  half  by  one  fifth  of  the  whole.  But  if  the 
London  tables  be  included  in  the  account,  Dr.  Woolcombe 
lias  apportioned  the  mortality  in  the  different  seasons  on 
the  following  scale ;  in  which  it  is  assumed,  on  grounds 
which  have  been  previously  stated,  that  the  whole  annual 
mortality  of  Great  Britain  amounts  to  6275,000. 


*  Perhaps  th^  annual  mortality  is  in  this  instance  stated  too  high  ;  the  Grounds 
upon  which  it  is  so  stated,  are  mentioned  in  page  151  note.  Fur  the  purpose, 
however,  fofwhich  the  statement  is  here  made,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  mortality 

he  admitted  to  be  greater  in  large  towns,  than  in  the  country  which  is    u 
able. 


430  Moore's  Bachelor. 

Mortality  in  Summer  60,400  Spring  73,650 

Autumn  66,800  Winter  74,150 

Of  the  separate  months  February  appears  the  most 
abundant  in  deaths,  making  due  allowance  for  its  shortness. 
June,  which  is  classed  in  the  most  healthy  season,  yields 
in  many  instances  in  salubrity  to  some  of  the  autumnal  and 
even  winter  months. 

Some  other  instructive  matter  relating  to  statistical  medi- 
cines, and  appropriate  tables,  will  be  found  in  this  work. 
Upon  the  whole  it  cannot  be  said  that  Dr.  Woolcombe 
has  brought  to  light  any  new  facts.  He  has  contented 
himself  with  confirming  the  principal  deductions  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  the  same  field  of  inquiry,  Dr.  Heberden.  But 
in  performing  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  he  has  employed 
much  industry ;  and  we  have  perceived  with  pleasure,  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  a  spirit  of  candour  and  attachment 
to  the  truth, which  is  equally  creditable  to  his  understanding 
and  his  integrity. 

Art.  X. — The   Bachelor :    a  Novel,  in    3    Volumes,      By 
Thomas  George  Moore,  Esq,  \%mo.  Colburn. 

LADIES  !  if  it  can  afford  you  the  slightest  satisfaction  to 
find  the  most  extravagant  and  thoughtless  wish  of  an  idle 
moment  realized  by  an  obsequious  lover,  attach  yourselves 
to  none  but  the  most  decided  enemies  of  matrimony  !  Where 
can  you  find  a  soft  sighing  Mandlebert  or  Orville,  who  will 
perform  for  you  an  act  of  gallantry  half  so  sublimely  delicate 
as  that  with  which  Lord  Wisely,  president  of  the  club  of 
bachelors,  surprised  his  Adriana?  Who,  when  at  the  pret 
ty  age  of  fifteen  she  uttered  the  infantine  wish,  "  Oh,  that  I 
were  as  rich  as  the  handsome  Duchess  of  Devonshire, — then 
would  I  have  an  apartment  fitted  up  as  if  for  the  abode  of  a 
sylph,"  the  stern  misogamist,  who  overheard  her,  treasured 
up  the  expression  as  if  it  had  been  the  saying  of  one  of  the 
Grecian  wise  men,  and,  eleven  years  afterwards,  introduced 
her  to  a  "  mysterious  apartment"  which  he  had  expressly- 
fitted  up  for  his  own  amusement,  in  which     • 

'  the  objects  that  presented  themselves  to  her  view  were  the  follow- 
ing : 

*  A  grove  lighted  from  above,  encircling  an  enclosure  of  rose- 
trees,  trained  upon  espaliers,  with  pillars  of  poppies  interspersed. 
Two  trunks  of  aged  willows  in  bronze  supported  two  gold  rings,  by 
which  was  suspended  a  hammock  of  white  gold  tissue.  Further  on 
an  alcove,  the  window  of  which  looked  into  the  park,  the  same-that 
lady  Mary  had  seen  with  the  blind  open.  Madame  d'Azemar  had 
no  sooner  set  her  foet  within  this  alcove,  than  she  saw  what  ?  a  wax 
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image  of  herself  sleeping  upon  a  sofa.  "  Ah!  how  ugly  she  is  !" 
.she  exclaimed,  u spare  her,"  replied  Lord  Wiseley  :  it  is  fro  her 
that  1  have  been  indebted  for  the  illusion  which  you  realize.  I 
have  here  accomplished  only  one  of  your  wishes.  Live  then  with  me 
to  form  more,  and  to  see  them  always  accomplished,  ij  they  do  not 
extend  beyondthe  bounds  of  my  fortune  and  my  life* 

What  a  pity  thatrav  Lord  Wiseley  should  have  detracted 
from  so  exquisitely  refined  an  avowal  by  such  an  unne- 
cessary reservation  !  Fortune  may  indeed  be  some  check 
to  the  gallantry  of  such  a  {over  ;  but  what  has  this  life  to  do 
with  tie  question  r—  In  the  present  publication,  Mr.  Moore 
bas  mistaken  absurdity  for  originality,  triteness  for  wit,  and 
the  grossest  and  most  unmeaning  caricature  for  a  portrait  of 
life  and  manners. 


Art.  XI. — Institutes  of  Latin  Grammar.     By  John  Grant, 
AM.  Svo.     10s.  6d.  Longman.     1808. 

THIS  volume  shews  in  every  page  the  indubitable  marks 
of  diligence;  and  though  it  is,  by  necessity,  a  compilation, 
it  is  one  which  evidences  thought,  judgment,  and  experi- 
ence.— We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that  there  are  no  errors, 
superfluities,  and  deficiencies,  iu  a  work  which  aims  at  be- 
ing an  t€  ample  as  well  as  a  correct  digest  of  the  Latin  rules, 
with  a  copious  enumeration  of  anomalies  and  exceptions/' 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  it  will  fully  an- 
swer its  design  as  a  book  of  reference  for  the  master  and 
senior  scholar/— In  page  175,  Mr.  Grant  inserts  a  long  list 
of  verbal  adjectives  from  Johnson  andRuddiman,'  of  which, 
he  observes,  '  the  greater  part  belong  to  classes  above-men- 
tioned, and  some  may  be  referred  to  other  rules:"  and  in 
page  280,  another  list  is  given  of"  words  having  quod,  ut, 
&c.  or  the  infinitive  mood  after  them,"— and  then  he  re- 
marks in  a  note, 

*  That  the  list  itself  might  have  been  altogether  omitted,  without 
much  loss  or  inconvenience  :  indeed  upon  a  minute  inspection,  it 
appears  to  me  both  redundant  and  defective  ;  and  in  some  respects, 
so  likely  to  perplex  a  learner,  that  I  would  advise  him  to  rely  chief- 
ly on  the  general  rule,  and  on  his  own  observation.' 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  pruned  the  exces- 
ses and  supplied  the  defects  of  the  two  lists,  rather  than  to 
have  given  them  a  place  uncorrected? — The  consolidation 
of  all  the  lists  now  dispersed  through  the  book  into  the  shape 

•  of  a  general  index  or  Catalogue  Raissonne  of   the  exempli- 

•  fied  words,  together  with  the  observations  and  rules,  as  far 
as  they  are  reducible  to  that  form,  would  make  a  valuable 
supplement  to  this  work. 
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RELIGION. 


Art.  12. — Christian  Vnilaruimsm  vindicated;  being  a  Reply  to  a  Work, 
by  John  Bevan,  Junior,  entitled,,  a  Defence  of  the  Christian  Doctrines  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.     ByVcrax.     %vo.  pp.  31-1.     Johiisou.     1808. 

WE  feel  no  inclination  to  enter  at  length  into  the  discussion  which 
the  opinions  of  Hannah  Barnard  have  occasioned  in  the  society  of 
friends,  or  into  the  polemical  matter  of  a  more  general  nature, 
which  is  dispersed  through  these  pages.  Verax  appears  to  be  a 
writer  of  considerable  ability  and  information  ;  but  the  topics  which 
on  this  occasion  employed  Us  talents  are  not  likely  to  interest 
ihe  majority  of  our  readers. 

Art.  13 — General  Redemption  the  only  proper  Basis  of  general  Bene- 
rice  i  a  Letter \  addressed la  Robert  flanker,  V.D,  Vicar  of  Charles, 
Plymouth,  suggested  by  his  Defence  of  the  London  Female  Penitentiary , 
recently  established  in  the  1  icinily  of  Islington.  By  John  Evans,  A.  M. 
Morning  Freucher  at  Worship  Street,  and  Afternoon  Preacher ',  Leather" 
(ancyllolborn.     Ivo.    pp.  M.     Is.  Qd.     Sherwood.     1809. 

MR.  Evans  does  not  in  this  pamphlet  profess  to  appear  either  as 
the  opposer  or  the  advocate  of  the  London  Female  Penitentiary  ; 
lut  he  writes  in  order  to  show  thctliscordancy  between  the  theolo- 
gical creed  of  Dr.  Hawker,  and  the  practical  support  which  he 
pives  to  this  benevolent  institution.  It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to 
rind  that  the  practice  of  the  Doctor  is,  in  this  instance,  at  variance 
with  his  creed  ;  and  if  Mr.  Evans  had  consulted  us  before  he  had 
published  this  pamphlet,  we  should  strongly  have  dissuaded  him 
from  assailing  the  Doctor  on  this  occasion  with  a  charge  of  incon- 
sistency. Whatever  may  be  the  notions  of  the  Doctor,  respecting 
the  future  happiness  of  any  portion  of  mankind,  it  is  with  uncom- 
7non  satisfaction  that  we  behold  him  the  kind-hearted  and  glowing 
advocate  of  such  an  institution  as  the  London  Female  Penitentiary, 
whose  object  is  to  administer  solace  and  instruction  to  an  unfoitu- 
uate  class  of  hunian  beings,  who  are  in  a  most  peculiar  manner,  the 
objects  of  sympathy  and  beneficence.  We  are  glad  to  find  thac 
L'-neral  benevolence  is  not  in'  this  instance  excluded  from  the  theo- 
I  gical  scheme  of  the  Ca!vinists,and  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  mako 
them  the  object  of  animadversion  or  rtproof  because  their  conduct 
is  imbued  with  a  o'egrte  of  universal  charity  which  is  not  to  Le  found 
'.<   tLetf  fpeeuiativt    opinions.       We  shall  not  quarrel   fcilP  Wu 
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Hawker,  for  not  assenting  to  the  notions  of  Mr.  Evans,  respecting 
redemption,  while  he  makes  the  benevolence  of  Jesus  the  pattern  of 
Ins  conduct  in  the  path  of  life,  One  man  may  be  benevolent  upon 
the  principle  of  sympathy,  another  on  that  of  an  enlightened  selfish- 
ness, one  from  the  force  of  habit,  another  from  the  impulse  of  sen- 
timent ;  one  may  think  benevolence  metaphysically  the  perfection 
of  virtue,  another  may  regard  it  theologically  as  the  most  sacred 
injunction  of  Christ  ;  one  may  practice  it  a?  a  source  of  the 
sweetest  inrvrnal  satisfaction,  another  as  the  condition  of  future 
felicity  and  rccompence, — but  while  the  good  is  done/,  let  us  not 
endeavour  to  look  with  argus  eyes  into  the  bosom  of  the  in  dividual, 
and  vainly  endeavour  to  scrutinize  the  invisible  spring  which  causes 
the  sensitive  pulsation  of  the  beurt,  which  tills  the  eyes  with  tears, 
and  the  hand  with  gifts  of  love. 

POUTICS. 

Art.  1 4. — Observations  on  the  National  De^t ;  with  a  Phinfor  discharging 
it,  so  as  to  do  complete  Justice  to  the  equitable  Claims  of  the  Stock -holder, 
and.be,  at  the  same  time,  highly  advantageous  to  the  Nation  at  large; 
with  FJints  toward*  a  Financial  Measure  calculated  to  yield  a  net  Reve- 
nue of  more  than  Five  Millions  annually,  without  the  smallest  additional 
Charge  to  the  Public.     8vo.     pp.90.     Mawman. 

THE  author  proposes  that  every  individual  should  give  up  one 
fifth  of  his  property  in  order  to  extinguish  the  national  debt,  and 
he  argues  that  the  stock-holder,  as  well  as  every  other  species  of 
proprietor, ought  to  contribute  his  share  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  important  object. 

1  Certain  taxes/  says  the  author,  c  are  laid  upon  the  necessaries 
of  life  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  interest  of  the  national  debt. 
The  stock- holder  pays  these  taxes  in  proportion  to  his  funded  pro- 
perty and  expenditure,  exactly  the  same  as  any  other  person  ;  he 
therefore  contributes  like  any  other  proprietor,  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
interest  which  he  himself  receives ;  his  funded  property  is  mortgag- 
ed, the  same  as  all  other  property,  to  pay  this  interest.  Should 
the  national  debt  be  paid,  he  ought,  of  course,  to  pay  from  his  pro- 
perty in  the  funds  the  same  proportion  of  that  debt  which  he  now 
does  of  its  interest.  In  this  case  he  would  have  to  pay  part  of  the 
capital  which  he  himself  would  have  to  receive,  in  the  same  manner 
as  he  now  pays  a  part  of  the  interest  which  he  himself  doe* 
receive.' 

This  is  certainly  true,  as  far  as  respects  the  measure  of  making 
the  stock-holder  contribute  an  equitable  proportion  of  his  property 
towards  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  but,  we  much  doubt,  whether 
the  plan  itself,  which  the  author  recommends,  would,  if  carried  into 
execution,  be  productive  of  all  the  advantages  which  he  details. 
The  immediate  discharge  of  the  debt,  supposing  it  possible  in 
this  or  anv  other  way,  would  cause  a  great  quantity  of  superfluous 
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capital,  which  the  necessiiics  of  trade,  of  commerce,  and  of  agri^ 
culture  could  not  readily  absorb.  Numerous  annuitants  on  th* 
funds,  who  now  live  on  their  interest,  would  then  be  obliged  to  live 
on  their  capital.  The  quantity  of  circulating  medium  would  be 
increased  beyond  all  due  proportion  to  the  necessity  of  exchange. 
The  interest  of  money  would  sink  much  below  its  present  standard, 
while  the  necessaries  of  life  would  experience  a  still  more  exorbitant 
rise.  The  scenes  of  distress  and  confusion  that  would  ensue 
would  baffle  description.  Bitter,  indeed,  would  be  the  result  of  the 
sudden  and  immediate  annihilation  of  that  debt,  which  is  still  an 
evil,  but  an  evil  which  could  not  be  abruptly  removed  without  the 
production  of  greater  ills.  It  may  be  compared  to  an  unnatural  ex- 
crescence which  has  so  completely  identified  itself  with  the  habit  of 
the  body  politic  that  great  peril  would  attend  the  sudden  extirpation. 
The  slow,the  silent,and  gradual  extinction  of  the  debt  by  means  of 
a  sinking  fund,  seems  preferable  to  this,  or  any  other  plan  for  the 
immediate  annihilation  of  the  whole  which  has  come  under  our 
examination.  By  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund,  a  certain 
portion  of  the  debt  is  gradually  discharged  and  the  capital  absorbed 
in  the  vortex  of  mercantile  or  other  speculations.  We  think 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  would  have  been  much  greater  if 
the  debt  had  never  been  contracted,  but  we  are  not  friends  to  any 
sudden  or  violent  change  in  the  physical  or  political  system  of  man. 

Art.  1q. — Strictures  on  the  present  Government,  civil y  military,  and  poli- 
tical of  the  British  Possessions  iv  India  ;  including  a  View  of  the  recent 
Transactions  in  that  Country,  which  have  tended  to  alienate  the  Affec- 
tiant  of  the  Notices.  In  a  Letter  from  an  OJjiccr,  resident  on  the  Spot  la 
his  Friend  in  England.      £vo.  pp.  1  24.  Hatchard  1808. 

THESE  Strictures  appear  to  he  the  result  of  great  good  sense,  sa- 
gacity, and  moderation.  The  author  developes  the  numerous  abuses, 
which  prevail  in  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  com- 
pany in  the  cast:  and  shows  the  danger  to  which  our  possessions  in 
that  quarter  are  exposed.  Some  change  of  system  is  certainly 
dient;  and,  if  it  be  not  boon  adopted  from  choice,  will  ere 
long  be  compelled  by  necessity.  The  present  system  is  compounded 
of  the  most  discordant  materials.  Tins  government  in  all  parts,  says 
the  author,  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  chemist  rather  than  a 
legislature.  The  author  analyses  the  jarring  mechanism  of  the 
Madras  government,  and  shows  the  incoherence  of  its  elementary 
principles.  The  governor  is  a  distinct-  person  from  the  commander 
in  chief:  and  no  small  pains  are  taken  to  prevent  them  fre-m  acting  in 
unison.  The  first  coolness  soon  settles  into  implacable  hostility.  The 
supposed  rights  t  f  the  one  are  incompatible  with  the  assumed  dignity 
and  importance  of  the  other.  The  author  says  that  the  princi- 
pal recommendation  in  the  character  of  a  commander  in  chief,  is  that 
*  he  should  have  served  in  the  guards,'  that  '  he  should  he  in  debt,  or 
at  least  in  needy  circumstances,'  and  '  that  he  should  never  pre- 
viously have  performed  any  military  exploit.'     This  officer  usually 
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endeavours  to  strengthen  his  party  by  some  crafty  adviser,  '  who  his 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  former  commanders  in  chief,*  and  whose 
head  is  *  well  stocked  with  the  formulae  of  protests  and  dissentient 
minutes,'  to  enable  him  to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  governor. 
Much  is  done  by  cabals  in  the  government  at  home,  but  the  web  of 
intrigue  seems  to  be   more  complicated  in   India  than  in  Europe. 

*  In  these  realms, we  never  hear  of  your  Portlands,  your  Bedford's, 
or  your  Richmonds  ;  but,  whether  you  are  acquainted  or  connected 
with  the  wife  of  the  private-secretary  to  the  governor  or  commander 
in  chief — of  the  adjutant  or  quarter-master-general  of  the  army — 
the  chief  secretary  to  government : — but,  above  all,  should  you 
have  been  at  a  country  dancing-school  with  the  wife  or  daughter  of 
any  person  in  power,  your  fortune  is  sure  of  being  made.  In  short, 
we  have  as  many  families  and  compacts  as  you  have  ;  and  with  as 
many  petty  and  local  interests,  continually  playing  into  each  other's 
hands,  or  wrangling  for  the  loaves  and  fishes.  And  indeed,  there 
is  little  prospect,  under  the  present  regime,  of  seeing  any  stop  put 
to  these  cabals ;  for,  whiht  ev;-ry  ship  from  Europe  brings  out  an 
investment  of  sisters  and  female  cousins,  to  supply  recruits  to  the 
fading  branches  of  each  family  interest,  you  have  only  the  option 
If  ft  you,  of  marrying  into  a  league  of  Bond-street  versus  Leaden- 
hall-street,  or  of  remaining  an  insulated  bachelor,  without  .an  ap- 
pointment :  for,  since  the  days  of  the  old  court  of  France,  no  part 
of  the  world  has  been  so  famous  for  petticoat  interest  as  India  is  at 
this  very  moment.'  \ 

The  author  notices  the  always  latent  and  often  palpable  animosity 
which  subsists  between  the  troops  of  the  king  and  of  the  company. 
The  original  cause  of  jealousy  which  consisted  in  the  inferiority  of 
pecuniary  advantage,  has  been  removed,  but  a  king's  officer  cannot 
readily  bring  himself  to  think  that  he  is  not  a  superior  being  to  an 
officer  who  is  not  in  the  regulars.  An  officer  in  the  company's  ser- 
vice has  «  a  certain  provision  secured  to  him  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
two  years  ;  but  no  honours,  which  are  so  much  coveted  by  mili- 
tary men  are  held  out  to  stimulate  his  courage  and  his  zeal.  During 
the  conquest  of  India, 

*  Out  of  2,500  officers,  the  smile  of  royal  favour  has  not  deigned 
to  alight,  upon  one  single  or  solitary  instance  of  the  many  recorded 
brilliant  actions  of  the  company's  officers,  in  the  shape  of  the  lowest 
degree  ot  honour;  although,  within  the  same  period,  so  plentifully 
displayed  upon  the  shoulders  of  lord-mayors  and  sheriffs.' 

The  author  investigates  the  real  cause  of  the  mutiny  at  Vellore, 
which  he  does  not  think  to  have  been  instigated  by  the  princes  of  the 
Mysore  family,  but  principally  by  thu  pertinacity  of  certain  persons 
in  causing  a  new  turban  to  be  worn  by  the  native  troops  which, 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  drummer's  cap,  excited  their  aver» 
sion  to  a  degree  bordering  on  fanatical  abhorrence. 

The  impolitic  attempt  to  christianize  the  Hindoos  provokes   the 

F  i  2 
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animadversion  of  the  author,  who  says  that  the  proseliting  zeal  of 
Dr.  Buchanan  was  instigated  by  his  ambition  to  be  4  the  mitred 
head  of  a:i  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  !  !  P 

POETRY. 

Art.  16. — Tlie  Senses,  an  Ode  ;  in  thclftwner  of  Collin's  Ode  on  the  Pas- 
sions, pp.  15-  ito.  180S.     lhrfgnay. 

THE  author  expresses  his  surprize  that  no  poet  since  the  time  of 
Collins  should  have  attempted  a  subject  so  like  his  own  as  the  pre- 
sent- Now  really  we  cannot  perceive  the  poetical  connexion  be- 
tween the  sense*  and  the  passions  ;  that  it  exists  most  closely  in  na- 
ture no  one.  can  1  t  ignorant*  i  ut  so  docs  the  connexion  between  the 
teeth  and  the  gums,  <>r  the  nails  and  the  fingers,  and  yet  they  are 
most  matter-of  feci  associations,  utterly  destitute  of  any  Capacity  to 
be  adorned,  illustrated,  or  dignified  by  the  brighest  imagination. 
And  we  conceive,  if  1..V.  Keid's  inquiry  into  the  five  senses  (the  best 
which  was  ever  instituted)  was  turned  into  verse,  the  only  connexion 
it  would  have  with  the  passions*  would  be  with  the  violent  passion  of 
an^er  excited  in  the  t/nud  of  the  unwaiy  purchaser.  The  sera  of 
mi  Uphysical  poetry  is  gone  by  —  prated  be  the  power  of  good  sense  ! 
in  vain  would  this  author  attempt  to  revive  the  dull  and  explo- 
hapsodies  of  Cowley  and  his  rs»      Besides,  correctness 

is  indispensable  v.  hen  philosophical  truth  is  the  objeci  even  a  poet 
ftims  at;  —  bl)t  what  shall  we  say  of  an  incorrect,  cold,  and  insipid 
rhymer?  We  are  sorry  to  use  such  epithets.  The  author  seems 
modest  and  well  meaning,  bin  the  c.:ll  of  our  duty  is  imperious.  He 
i^  not,  and  never  will  be  a  poet.  Are  we  harsh  ?  rather  ask  if  we  a  re 
unjust  ;  and  to  the  author's  own  second  thoughts  we  submit  the 
following  remarks  upon  some  passages  of  his  ode. 

Page  10.     *  First   Hearing  pour'd  her  tuneful  tongue.' — 

Is  not  this   strange    confusion?    can   the  author  say  that  in  this 

passage  : 

Cynthius  aurcs. 


Vellit,  et  admonuit  ?■ 


Page  10.  6  Comic  stole,'  is  surely  wrong.  '  Toga  tat,'  are 
comedies,  the  matrona  stolata  is  mo.e  appropriated  to  tragedy.  But 
to  return  to  the  confusion  of  the  senses.  The  eye,  perchance,  may- 
be correctly  allowed  to  speak.  Kut  what  sha.Il  we  say  of  the  nose  ? 
Page  11.  Do  we  not  immediately  think  of  the  court  of  China, where 
every  mandarin  sneezes  upon  the  signal  given  by  the  emperor  ?  Do 
we  not  fancy  we  hear  the  bassoon  and  the  trumpet?  Do  we  not 
snore  ourselves  over  the  author's  five  senses  ;  et  omnis  copia  na- 
lium  ?  Taste  ■  addressing  her  voice  to  an  admiring  crowd/  page  12  I 
Taste,  considered  as  one  of  the  senses,  is  downright  rank  absurdity. 
Taste  never  opens  the  mouth    but  for    purposes  of   inglutition,  ex- 
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pectorati<»n  &c.  &c.  Of  feeling  (page  19  and  14.)  we  choose  to 
sty  nothing,  tbe  properties  of  the  sense  are  more  properly  imagined 
than  described,  yet  if  a  writer  will  describe  them  he  is  sure  to  suc- 
ceed. Imagination  in  thw  case  is  truth,  and  we  do  not  iir.d  any 
fault  with  our  author's  description. 

We  must  concluiie  by  observing  that  the  repeated  and  unmean- 
ing cap:tals(and  even  an  adverb,  page  15,)  printed  throughout  this 
poem,  together  with  the  clashes  and  bad  slops,  do  not  contribute  to 
lessen  our  disgust  at  the  whole  performance.  Do  let  the  author 
have  recourse  to  some  creditable  employment  in  the  hardware  line, 
or  other  convenient  business. 

Am.  1  7. — The  Ladies  Poetical  Petition  for  a  Winter  Assembly  at  Newport 
in  the  hie  of  /Fight,    pp.  19.  4/0.     Ridgway,  Is.  6d.  1808. 

THIS  pamphlet  purporteth  to  be  sold  by  the  (liferent  booksellers 
in  Hampshire.  We  fear  it  has  had  but  an  indifferent  sale,  and  yet  it 
may  be  iruly  called  an  emphatic  production  ;  every  other  word 
being  printed  in  italics,  and  doubtless  continuing  some  recondite 
meaning,  as  there  is  none  obvious  to  the  reader. 

The  metre  of  this  petition,  most  facetiously  denominated  poetical 
is  that  of  the  Bath  Guide ;  but  the  following  couplet,  which  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  whole,  and  consequently  quite  enough  for  quota- 
tion, will  speak  for  itself  and  its  companions.  Heaven  is  sup- 
posed in  the  line  before  to  have  endowed  the  authoress  and  her  fel- 
low petitioners  with  wit,  (a  bold  hypothesis  enough)  and  it  is  then 
asked,  whether  heaven  did  for  no  purpose, 

*  Give  us — genius — and  feeling — and  beauty — and  tongues^ 

Airs — graces — attractions — hearts — mouths — ears — and  lungs  T 

We  may  just  add c  and  sides  and  back, 

And  all  the  places  in  the  almanack/ 

Art.  18.— The  Family  Picture,  or  Domestic  Education.     §c.  #c.  12«o. 
London.  1808.  .* 

THIS  poem  seems  to  us  a  mere  echo  of  Cowper'sTirociniumjyet  we 
cannot  but  remark  one  very  striking  difference  between  the  copy  and 
the  prototype.  Covvper  with  honest  angsr*,whether  properly  directed 
we  shall  not  inquire,  inveighs  in  strong  and  perhaps  coarse  language 
against  the  vices  of  school-boys  at  public  seminaries, and  against  their 
impudence,  their  debaucheries,  their  impiety.  The  present  author 
professing  the  same  intention  has  acted  in  a  very  different  manner. 
In  a  man-millinery,  gossamery,  meretricious  stile,  he  weaves  out  his 
feeble  animadversions  against  the  lasciviousness  of  boys  ;  and  some 
of  his  descriptions  are  so  glowingly  composed,  that  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  our  Mentor  is  some  man  of  pleasure  cloaked  in  the  ve- 
nerable guise  of  a  preceptor  ;  see  particularly  the  fifty-third  page* 
beginning, 

1  Such  were  the  Aspasias,  when  to  young  delight,  &c.' 

and  indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  the  poem  appears  to  us  in  the  sanit 
luscious  stile. 
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We  could  point  out  numerous  imitations  of  the  Tirocinium,  one 
shall  suffice  :  Cowper  says  honestly  and  coarsely  that  waiter  Dick  has 
the  school-boy's  first  praise  for  teaching  him  to  drink  deeply  and 
sing  bacchanalian  catches,  and,  *  he  continues, 

*  Some  street-pacing  harlot  his  first  love/ 

The  author  before  us  says  : 

6  And  say,  your  breasts  while  full  potations  move, 
Say,  striplings,  what  is  Bacchus  without  love} 
Ere  adolescence  o'er  the  blooming  skin, 
Yet  glistens  in  its  downy  sprinklings  thin  ; 
Behold  the  boy  of  Busby's  tribe  adore, 
With  his  first  amorous  incense  a  town-whore  ; 
With  spotless  lips  approach  trie  ballot's  breath, 
And  poor  unpleasured  victims  suck  in  death.' 

Art.  lO.—England  and  Spain,  or  Valour  and  Patriotism.     By  Felicia 
Dorothea  Browne.     Ato.  Cadel  and  Davies.  1808. 

WE  cannot  felicitate  Miss  Felicia  upon  her  admission  into  the 
'uary  of  divine  poesy,  but  we  think  that  she  is  a  zealous  and 
ardent  proselyte  of  the  outer  court;  and  with  such  a  *  theme  she 
should  o'ermount  the  lark/ 

The  following  lines  are  spirited,  but  the  poetical  presage  has  not 
yet  been  verified  by  the  event. 

*  Go  bid  the  rolling  orbs  thy  mandate  hear, 
Go  stay  the  lightning  in  irs  ving'd  career. 
No,  tyrant  no,  thy  utmost  force  is  vain, 
The  patriot  arm  of  freedom  to  restrain  : 
Then  bid  thy  subject  bands  in  armour  shine, 
Then  bid  thy  legions  all  theiT  power  combine; 
Yetcouldst  thou  summon  myriads  at  command, 
Did  boundless  realms  obey  thy  sceptred  hand, 
E'en  then  her  soul  thy  lawless  might  would  spurn, 
E'en  then,  with  kindling  fire,  with  indignation  burn  ; 

. Ye  British  heroes  may  your  trophies  raise, 

A  deathless  monument  to  future  days  ; 

Oh  !  may  your  courage  still  triumphant  rise, 

Exalt  the  '  lion  banner'  to  the  skies. 

Transcend  the  fairest  names  in  hist'ry's  page, 

The  brightest  actions  of  a  former  age; 

The  reign  of  freedom  let  your  arms  restore,         (      , 

And  bid  oppression  fall — to  rise  no  morel 

Then  soon  returning  to  your  native  isle, 

May  love  and  beauty  hail  you  with  their  smile  ; 

For  you  may  conquest  weave  th'  undying  wreath, 

And  fame  and  glory's  voice  the  songs  of  rapture  breathe/ 
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MEDICINK. 

Art.  20.  —  Essay  on  Warm  and  J"apovr  Paths:  with  flints  for  a  new 
Mode  of  applying  Ileal  and  Cold,  for  the  Cure  of  Disease,  an  it  the  Pre- 
servation of  Health.  Illustrated  by  Cases.  Py  Ednturd  Kentish,  J/.  I). 
Physician  to  the  Pritish  .  .;>/;•   114,  4*.   bd.  Mawimin,  I  SU9. 

IN  this  work  the  author  exhibits  a  brief  sketch  of  the  baths 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Romany,  and  of  those 
which  are  still  used  by  the  Russians,  Turks,  and  Indians.  lie 
shows  how  heat  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  surface  of 
the  body  in  rheumatism  and  gout;  and  he  expatiates  on  the  supe- 
rior advantages  of  the  vapour  bath. 

*  In  the.  vapour  bath,'  says  the  ingenious  author,  *  the  heat  be- 
ing applied  to  the  skin  in  an  aeriform  state,  unites  with  the  insensi- 
ble perspiration  as  it  arises  by  the  exhalants — condenses  upon  the 
surface  in  sensible  perspiration,  and  drops  from  the  body  byvits  own 
weight,  meeting  with  no  resistance  from  the  elastic  vapour  which 
is  in  the  bath.  Thus  perspiration  is  more  effectually  induced  by  the 
vapour  bath,  than  by  the  warm  bath,  at  a  lower  temperature;  and 
if  perspiration  is  not  induced,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  all  the  symp-v 
tomsare  aggravated.  This  consequently,  is  no  small  advantage  of 
the  one  over  the  other.  As  a  detersive,  or  cleanser  of  the  skin,  it 
acts  more  powerfully, and  pleasantly  than  the  warm  bath/ 

*  In  all  diseases  of  the  skin,  from  the  slightest  shade  of  diseased 
secretion,  to  the  most  confirmed  leprosy,  I  have  found  the  vapour 
bath  of  the  greatest  utility.' — One.  advantage  which  the  vapour  bath 
possesses  over  the  warm  bath,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance  is, 
*  its  application  to  the  whole  internal  surface  of  the  chest.' — Dr. 
Kentish  remarks  that  by  accustoming  the  body  to  great  vicissitudes 
of  heat  and  cold,  we  may  render  ourselves  insensible  to  those  small- 
er variations  of  temperature,  which  are  so  frequent  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  from  which  no  small  portion  of  our  maladies  :s  deriv- 
ed.— <  The  frequent  use  of  hot  and  coid  baths,  at  the  intervals  of 
one,  two,  or  three  days  is  a  practice  attended  with  the  most  benefi- 
cial effects  ;  the  habit,  which  the  system  thus  acquires  of  accommo- 
dating itself  to  the  impressions  of  a  high  and  lrw  t-mperuture,  ren-' 
ders  it  less  susceptible  to  morbid  torpor,  from  the  frequent  vicissi- 
tudes of  our  humid  «md  variable  climate,  than  it  otherwise  would 
be.' — The  Doctor  says  ihat  his  method  is  that  ofan  alterative  plan, 
ihut  he  usts  the  vapour  bath  l  to  remove  obstructions  anil  that  he 
alternates  the  coid  bath  to  prevent  debility/ 

Art.  21. — A  practical  Malerh.Mcdicajn  which  the  various  Articles  are  fill- 
'  ly  described,and  divided  i .  according  to  their  Effects, 

their  Virtues,  Doses,  and  the  Diseases  in  which  they  are  proper  to    be 
exhibited  are  fully  pointed  out.      intersperse:  I  practical  Re- 

marks, and  some  select  Formulas,  to  whit  h  in  a  eral  nosological 

Table,  intended  principally  for  the  udtnts  and  junior  Practi- 

tioners, pp.  joi.   5s.  High  ley.   1808. 

A  PERFORMANCE  well  calculated  to  be  useful  to  studensand 
rractitioneis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  ?2. — TTic complete  Angler,  or  contemplative  Man's  Recreation:  be- 
ing a  Discourse  on  Riven,  ri.-h/jonds,  and  Fishing.  In  two  Parts,  the 
first  written  by  Mr.  Isaac  Walton;  the  second  by  Charles  Cotton,  Esq. 
with  the  Lives  of  the  Authors:,  and  Notes,  historical,  critical,  supple- 
mentary, and  explanatory.  By  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Kni.  1th  Edition. 
Si'f?.  Chosen  Impressicv.s  It.  7s.  boards,  mavy  Pistes.  Bagster. 
1808. 

WE  have  only  to  notice  this  new  and  beautiful  edition  of  a  work 
■which  will  be  interesting,  aslongas  tiny  relish  for  pure  and  simple 
nature  and  just  sentiment  survives,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out 
the  particular  improvements,  which  it  exhibits  on  the  preceding 
impressions;  these  ate  sufficiently  marked  in  the  advertisement  of 
the  publisher,  and  consist  in  the  incorporation  of  some  additional 
observations  of  ihe  late  editor  found  in  his  hand-writingon  the  mar- 
gin of'hifc  own  copy  of  the  last  edition;  in  the  restoration  of  the 
original  engravings,  (or  rather  the  substitution  of  new  ones  in  this 
place  of  those  which  bad  been  so  worn  out  in  long  service  as  to  have 
been  omitted  altogether  in  the  sixth  edition  ;)  corrections  of  errone- 
ous punctuation  and  other  faults  of  typography  in  Walton's  text  ;  a 
few  supplementary-particulars  in  the  life  of  the  author ;  and  a  few 
additional  notes  taken  from  precedent  and  subsequent  writers  on  the 
subject  of  angling. 

The  plates  are  very  admirably  executed  by  Audinet. — Those  of 
the  different  sorts  of  fishes  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  the 
former  editions,  and  are  spirited  ami  faithful  delineations  from  na- 
ture. 

In  short,  we  think  that  great  credit  is  due  both  to  the  editor  and 
publisher,  for  the  care  they  have  taken  to  decorate  honest  Isaac  Wal- 
ton in  a  manner  suitable  to  what  his  merits  appear  to  demand  from 
an  age  of  such  superlative  decoration  and  finery  as  ours. 

Art,  23. — Scloppelaria;  or  Considerations  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Ri- 
J'ed  Barrel  Guns,  iciih  Reference  to  their  forming  (he  Basis  of  a  perma- 
nenl  Syslem  of  National  Defence  agreeable  to  the  Genius  of  the  Country. 
By  a  Corporal  of  Riflemen.    $vo.  pp.   251.  Egerton.    1808. 

THE  judicious  and  patriotic  author  has  condensed  into  this  use- 
ful work  all  that  is  known  respecting  the  history,  construction  and 
pr<  partes  of  the  rifle. — The  English  formerly  excelled  all  nations 
in  Ihe  use  of  the  bow,  which,  in  their  hands,  was  a  most  powerful 
instrument  of  destruction,  which  constituted  the  terror  of  their  ene- 
mies ind  the  security  <  i  \\.i\x  tru  nds. — If  oui  countrymen  were  at 
present  as  preeminent  in  the  use  of  the  rifle,  as  they  formerly  were 
in  that  of  the  bow,  an  invasion  would  be  an  object  of  much  less  diead 
to  them  than  to  the  enemy.  —  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  rifle  will 
in  t?me  in  a  great  meaiure  supersede  the  use  of  the  musquet.  The 
rifle  takes  a  longer  time  in  loading  ;  but  the  loss  of  time  in  this  par- 
ticular, is  more  than  compensated  by  the  much  greater  number 
of  balls  which  take*,  fleet.  A  rifle  in  skilful  hands  is.  almost  certain 
of  killing  or  wounding  at    the   distance  of  two  hundred   and  fitty 
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yards;  but   no  dependence  is  to  be  placed  on tlic  common  nui 
at  the  distance  of  only  two  hundred   yards  ;  and,    all  distances  ta- 
ken together,  not   moie    than    one  shot  in  ta*  hundred   is  SOpp)       I 
to  kill  or  wound. — The  use  of  the  rifle,  too,  must  cause  an  immvnse 
saving  of  ammunition;    and  this  is  a   matter    of  no   iiftalj  fnt 

when  we  consider  thevalueofa  cartridge  on  itsarrival  in  the  East  or 
Wesbjndies,  theexpence  of  ammunition-waggons  and  the  inconve- 
nience and  delay  which  a  numerous  train  of  carriages  must  cause 
in  all  military  operations. 

Jjtef.  £ 4. — A  Pradical  Treatise  on  Brewing,  founded  on  Experiments, 
made  with  the  Thermometer  and  Hydrometer,  wherein  is  shewn  the  Use 
of  those  Instruments  in  real  Examples  :  to  whieh  are  added  piain  and 
concise  Directions  for  conducting  each  Process  without  them,  Hhi  Irated 
by  two  small  Brewings;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Directions  for 
making  dinger  Beer,  Norfolk  Punch,  and  a  few  made  (Fines.  By  A. 
Shero,  who  has  been  Butler  to  the  ttev.  Sir  J.  Broughtonf  Bt.  upward* 
of  Twenty  Years,     pp.   7(5.  3s.     Longman.  1809. 

AN  improved  edition  of  a  useful  work.  But  three  shillings  is  too 
much  for  seventysix  pages  in  12mo. 

AnT.  25. — A  Companion  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  Hymns;  being 
an  Arrangement  of  Tunes  and  Music,  adapted  to  all  the  Hymns  collected 
by  her  Ladyship,  and  the  Supplement  authorized  by  her  Trustees.  By 
JVilliam  Green,  Clerk  of  Silver-sir  eel-Chapel.     Peck,  Lombard  street. 

WE  do  not  suppose  that  many  of  our  readers  will  repa;r  to  the 
tabernacle  to  hear  these  hymns  sung  by  the  voices  of  the  saints  ;  but 
by  those  who  love  this  kind  of  music,  some  tunes  might  be  selected 
which  are  pleasing,  simple,  and  well  suited  to  aid  devotional  sensi- 
bility. 

Art.  26. — Introduction  to  an  Examination  of  some  Part  of  the  internal 
Evidence  respecting  the  Antiquity  and  Authenticity  rf  certain  Publications 
said  to  have  beenfound  in  Manuscript  at  Bristol,  written  by  a  learned 
Priest  and  others  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  ;  but  genera/fi/  considered  as 
the  supposititious  Productions  of  an  ingenious  Youth  of  the  present  Age. 
By  John  Sherwin,  MA).  Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  aho  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  corresponding  Member  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety.    Sea.    pp.  137.     Longman.     1809. 

WE  thought  that  the  Rowleyan  controversy  had  been  for  ever 
laid  at  r^st  ;  and  it  was  not  without  some  surprise  that  we  perceived 
the  present  attempt  to  force  it  again  on  the  attention  of  the  public. 
The  question  itself  appears  to  have  been  completely  decided  in 
favour  of  Chatterton  In7  the  taste  of  Wharton  and  the  sagacitv  of 
Tyrwhitt. — Dr.  Sherwin,  however,  thinks  otherwise  ;  and  though 
bis  book  displays  considerable  reading  and  penetration,  we  have  not 
discovered  any  remarks  which  carry  conviction  to  our  minds  that 
the  poems  ascribed  to  Rowley  were  not  written  by  Chatterton. 
Dr.  Sherwin  appears  to  possess  talents  which  we  should  be  happy 
to  see  employed  on  some  literary  topic  more  likely  to  interest  geue. 
ral  curiosity. 
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Art.  Nnnv  ?     Selections  from  the  Poems  of  the  late  fF.Cowper, 

Esq.  contrasted  with  .  Pdley,and  Others ;  on  Fashion, 

Cards ,  Charity,  Clergy,  Priest,  Pulpit,  Duelling,  Slander,  Lying* 
Duplicity,  Domestic  Happiness,  I 'ice,  Seductionf  Price  Is.  6d.  Hatch- 
ard.     ISOl). 

A  SELECTION  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  various  English  au- 
thors, both  in  prose  and  verse,  is  very  desirable,  and  would  prove  of  ' 
much  utility  to  our  rising  generation  ;  but  the  work  before  us', 
though  very  good  in  its  way,  is  put  in  such  a  shape,  and  so  limited, 
that  it  will  not  be  found  useful  for  schools,  and  we  trust  that  grown 
children  can  repeat  by  heart  all  tnat  is  in  the  present  selection  without 
tripping.  If,  however,  they  act  up  to  the  good  lessons  that  are  laid 
down  in  this  little  selection  they  may  exclaim  with  the  poet,  *  Let 
the  gali'd  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung/ 

Art.  2S, — The  French  Student's  Fade  Mecum,or  indispensable  Companion  : 
in  which  are  displayed  the  different  Cases  of  Persons  and  Things,as  re- 
quired by  all  the  French  Verbs  and  Adjectives,  the  different  Propositions 
which  they  govern,  those  required  by  the  Substantives,  and  the  differ- 
ent Moods  which  must  fofloic  the  Conjunctions.  By  the  Rev.  P.C.  Le 
Fasscur,  a  .V alive  oj'  France,  and  Chaplain  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lesieux. 
Longman.     lSOi). 

AVE  do  not  think  that  the  title-page  promises  more  than  will  be 
found  in  this  little  work  itself,  which  is  a  Useful  book  for  reference, 
anJ  will  be  of  much  assistance  to  the  memory,  particularly  in 
writing  French.  We  find  many  who  speak  this  language  fluently, 
and  even  elegantly,  yd  are  very  deficient  in  writing  good  French, 
This  work  is  well  adapted  for  the  improvement  of  those  who  are 
desirous  both  of  writing,  and  of  speaking  the  French  language  cor- 
rectly. 

Art.  29. — The  Ecclesiastical  and  University  Annual  Register  for  the  Year 

Kt,  with  mi  Appendix*  containing  an  Index  Lo  the  English  Rectories, 

Vicarages,  Curacies,  and  Donatives ;  with  the  Valuation  in   the  King's 

Books,  the  Nt  Patrons,  and  the  Number   of  Parishioners  in 

each  Parish,     Hvo.     16v.     Baldwin.     1809. 

I  HIS  work  docs  not  contain  much  matter  for  criticism,  but  our 
clerical  friends  will  find  it  a  storehouse  of  very  valuable  informa- 
tion. It  contains  an  account  ol  ail  ibe ecclesiastical  proceedings  in 
parliament,  m  the  differ*  nl  dioceses,  of  the  two  Universities,  of  the 
several  clerical  institutions,  with  biographical  notices  of  deceased 
rierg\ -men, tScc. during  the  preceding  year,  i  he  review  of  ecclesiastical 
tanks,  which  is  to  be  found  in  numerous  ottier  works  had  better4ba 
omitted,  and  $he  biographical  department  enlarged*  This  volume 
domains  a  most  useful  index  to  a  I  the  ecclesiastical  preferments  in 
tfts  kingdom,  with  the  valuation  in  the  King's  books,  the  names  of 
patrons,  cmc. 

.Ar.t.  SO. — Primil:rr,  or  "Essays  and  Poem*  >n  various  Subjects  ;    religious 
moral,  and  entertaining,  by   Conop   Fhirlwall,  eleven   Fears   of  Age ; 
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dedicated  by  Permission  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Dromore.  Tlie  Preface 
by  his  Father  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thirlit'aU\  M.J.  l2mo.  pp.  230. 
Printed  for  the  Author,  by  T.  Plummet- ,  Scething-Iane.     1 S09. 

IF  this  work  be,  as  the  Rev.  T.  Thirlwall  asserts, exclusively  the 
production  of  him  whose  name  it  bears,  we  must  say  that  it  exhibits 
an  extraordinary  maturity  of  intellect.  The  first  essay  in  the  col- 
lection was  written  when  the  author  was  only  seven  years  of  age, 
and  in  many  of  the  pages  which  were  composed  between  that  and  his 
eleventh  year  we  behold  Master  Conop  Thirlwall  discussing  scriptu- 
ral and  moral  topics  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a  theological  ,sage. 
We  are  informed  that  this  surprising  youth, 

c  At  a  very  early  period  read  English  so  well  that  he  was 
taught  Latin  at  three  years  of  age,  and  at  four  read  Greek  with  an 
ease  and  fluency  which  astonished  all  who  heard  him.  From  that 
time  he  has  continued  to  improve  himself  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  English  languages.  His  talent  for 
composition  appeared  at  the  age  of  seven,  from  an  accidental 
circumstance;  his  mother,  in  my  absence,  desired  his'  elder 
brother  to  write  his  thoughts  upon  a  subject  for  his  improvement, 
when  the  young  author  took  it  into  his  head  to  ask  her  permission  to 
take  the  pen  in  hand  too  ;  his  request  was  of  course  complied  with, 
without  the  most  remote  idea  he  could  write  an  intelligible  sentence, 
when  in  a  short  time  he  composed  that  which  is  first  printed,  *  On 
the  Uncertainty  of  Life.'  From  that  time  he  was  encouraged  to  cul- 
tivate a  talent  of  which  he  gave  so  flattering  a  promise,  and  gene- 
rally on  a  Sunday  chose  a  subject  from  scripture.  The  following 
essays  are  selected  from  these  lucubrations/ 

As  a  curiosity  we  will  quote  the  first  essay  '  On  the  Uncertainly 
of  Life ;'  which  is  mentioned  above. 

'  How  uncertain  is  life  !  for  no  man  can  tell  in  what  hour  he  shall 
leave  this  world.  What  numbers  are  snatched  away  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  and  turn  the  fine  expectations  of  their  parents  into  sor- 
row! The  young  man  may  die  by  evil  habits  :  what  a  grief  to  the 
parent!  what  a  disgrace  to  the  child  !  All  the  promising  pleasures  of 
this  life  will  fade,  and  we  shall  be  buried  in  the  dust. 

'  God  takes  away  a  good  prince  from  his  subjects,  only  to  trans- 
plant him  into  everlasting  joys  in  heaven.  A  good  man  is  not  dis- 
pirited by  death  :  for  it  only  takes  him  away,  that  he  may  feel  the 
-utes  of  a  better  world.  Death  comes,  unawares,  but  never 
trikes  virtue  with  it.  Edward  the  sixth  died  in  his  minority,  and 
disappointed  his  subjects,  to  whom  he  had  premised  a  happy  reign.' 

We  are  informed  that  Master  Thirlwall  did   not    discover  a  taste 

for  jv  etry  till  a  later  period  ;   but  this  volume  exhibits  some   poeti- 

pieces  composed  when  lie  was  eleven   years  old.     But  these,   as 

lias  the  essays  of  the  author  in  prose*   display  talents  tar  beyond 
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his  years.  We  shall  extract  a  specimen  of  his  poetry.  It  shall  be 
the  character  of  Colax,  from  the  last  piece  in  the  volume,  entitled 
*  Characters  often  seen  but  little  marked,  a  satire/ 

*  Colax  has  not  a  single  grain  ef  pride, 
But  cannot  bear  pf  friend  or  foe  to  chide  ; 
See  what  he  will,  detest  wi.ate'er  he. see, 
His  neighbours'  words  and  his  are  sure  to  agree. 
Comes  up  an  artful  knave,  t<>  Colax  hies, 
Joyful  to  meet  an  all  complying  pri2e  ; 
Colax  submits,  an  unopposmg  prey, 
And  has  not  heart  to  drwe  the  rogue  away. 
Colax  has  seeds  of  virtue  in  his  breast, 
And  there  for  Colax  will  they  ever  rest; 
I  lis  fear  of  saying  what  he  thinks  (Mends, 
Makes  ev'ry  rogue  and  hira  most  constant  friends. 
That  Colax  has  good  parts  no  doubt  is  true, 
If  Colax  would  but  call  them  out  to  view. 
His  casting  vote  a  worthy  friend  desir'd, 
lie  gladly  gave  the  easy  boon  requij'd  ; 
Another  soon  appears — the  same  n  quest, 
He.  hates  the  man,  his  principles  detects ; 
To  sooth  him  yet,  he  blames  the  man  he  loves, 
Aftd  disavows  the  choice  his  heart  approves. 
'Tis  thus'a  false  mistaken  vense  of  shame, 
Impairs  his  fortune,  and  destroys  his  fame; 
To  ev'ry  rogue  he  bends  a  servile  tool, 
And  all  desire  a  mild  compliant  fool  : 
And  thus  will  Colax  sink  into  the  grave, 
The  friend  of  truth,  but  error's  greatest  slave. 

Though  it  is  always  with  delight  yet  it  is  never  without  trembling 
apprehension  that  we  behold  such  premature  display  of  intellectual 
strength.  We  fear  lest  such  excellence,  like,  a  flower  which  blossoms 
iivthe  morning,  should  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  beholder,  and 
wither  before  noon  !  We  know  besides  that  the  warm  and  vivid 
praise  which  is  bestowed  on  the  exhibition  of  such  juvenile  talent,  is 
apt  to  produce  subsequent  neglect.  We  hope,  however,  that  this 
mi;I  not  be  the  case  with  Master  Thirlwall,  and  that  the  precocity  of 
his  talents  will  not  accelerate  their  decay,  nor  the  eulogies  which 
are  pasted  on  his  first  attempts  relax  his  subsequent  exertions. 
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has  inserted  a  Cipher  of  his  own  Inven- 
tion, which  is  actually  inscrutable  with- 
out the  Key.     By  M.  Gage,  10s.  6d. 

Gentleman's  (The)  Library,  being 
a  Compendium  of  the  Duties  of  Life, 
in  Youth  and  Manhood.   i2mo.  5s. 

Green  Room  Gossip.  3s.  6d. 

Hail — Female  Confessions,  or  Scenes 
in  Life,  a  Novel.  By  A.  W.  Hall.  2 
vols.  9s. 

Homer — The  Iliad  of  Homer,  trans- 
lated into  English  Blank  Verse.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Morrice,  A.M.  2  vols.  8vo. 
2  is. 

Iudia — The  Modern  History  of  Hin- 
doostan,  Vol.  II.  containing  the  His- 
tory of  India,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, during  the  17th,  and  part  of  the 
18th  centuries.     41:0.  21s. 

Strictures  on     the   present 

Government,  civil,  military,  and  poli- 
tical, of  the  British  Possessions  in  In- 
dia, 3s. 

Ancient  Indian  Literature, 

illustrative  of  the  Researches  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  instituted  in  Bengal. 
4to.  . 

heiand — Paganism  and  Christianity 
compared,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  to 
the  King's  Scholars  of  Westminster 
School,  in  i3o6,  7,  and  8.  By  J.  Ire- 
land, D.D.  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

Jackson — A  View  of  the  Political 
Situation  of  the  Province  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, in  North  America.  With  Notes 
and  an  Appendix.  By  John  Mills  Jack- 
son, Esq.  3s. 

Jirmey— The  Life  of  John  Bunyan. 
By  J.  Jirmey.  i2mo.  49.  6d. 

Kipling— Certain  Accusations  brought 
recently  by  Irish  Papists,  against  Bri- 
tish and  Irish  Protestants  of  every  De- 
nomination, examined  by  Thomas  Kip- 
ling,   D.    D.  Dean    of  Peterborough. 

Kirwan —  Metaphysical  Essays,  con- 
taining the  Principles  and  Fundamental 
Objects  of  that  Science,  &c.  By 
Richard  Kirwan,  L.  L.D;  &c.  &c  8vo. 
12s. 

Leckie — State  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Great  Britain.     By   G.  F.    Leckie, 

Esq.  2S.. 

Le  Mesurior — Observations,  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Le  Mesurier,  23. 

Letter  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  L^>rd  Henry 
Petty.  By  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  2s . 

LeVasseur — The  French  Student's 
Vade  Mecum,  or  indispensable  Compa- 
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nion.     By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Le  Vasscur. 
i»mo.  iok.  6d. 

Life  Assurance— The  Principles  of 
Life  Assuran.c,  w  As- 

surance and  Am  y 
Lit.-  Insurance  Company,     is. 

Lo  or   Fashions  and 

w   li.    2  vois.  14.^ 
Luckv    Escapes,  or  Systematic    vil- 
lany,  a  Novel.      3  vols     , 

M«eeill  — Considerations  addressed 
to  a  Young  Clergyman,  on  some  Trials 
of  Principles  and  Character.  By  S. 
Maegiil.  I2mo.  4s. 

Manners — Vindicias  Satiricje  ;  or  a 
Vindication  of  the  Principles  of  the 
Satirist,  and  the  Conduct  of  its  Proprie- 
tors.    By  George  Manners.    2s.  6d. 

Martin — Outlines  of  an  Attempt  to 
establish  a  Knowledge  of  extraneous 
Fossils,  on  Scientific  Principles.  By 
Wm.  Martin,  F.L.S.  8vo.  8s. 

Mason  —Literary  Miscellanies.  By 
James  Mason,  Esq.  2  vols.  25s. 

Materia  Medica — A  Practical  "Mate- 
ria Medica,  in  which  the  vantus  Ar- 
ticles are  fully  described,  and  divided 
into  Classes  and  Orders;  umo.  5s. 

Methone —  The  Pride  of  Birth,  in 
imitation  of  the  eighth  Satire  of  Juve- 
nal.     By  R.  Methone.  is.  6d. 

Milner— Supplement  to  the  Reply  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Mi  leer. 

Mineralogy  —  An  Alphabetical  List 
of  the  Names  of  Minerals,  at  present 
most  familiar  in  the  English,  French, 
and  German  Languages,  with  Tables  of 
Analysis.   5s. 

Morrington — The  Cottage  oi 
Vale.     A  Sketch  on    improved   Princi- 
ples, and  interspersed  with  Poetry.     By 
J.  Morrington.  2  vols.  jOi. 

Muses  (The)  Bower,  embellished  with 
the  Beauties  of  EnglisH  Poetry.  4  vols. 
i2mo.  24.'. 

Nance — A 
Clergyman 
the  Rey.  J.  Nance,  A.M.   is    6;i. 

Nightingale— Report  of   the   Trial  in 
an  Action,    Nightingale  versus    Si 
dale,    for    a   Lifce),  contained   in 
view  of  the.  Portraiture  of  .Methodism. 
Tried   at   Guildhall,  March   11,    iSocj. 
«s.  6d. 

Oxford,  Bishop  of- ASermon  p 
ed  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  W 
minuter    Abbey,  Jin.   30,    1809.       By 
the  Rt.    Rev.  Charles,  Lord  Biihop   oi 
Oxford.  2». 

Observations  or.  the  National  Debt; 
with  a  Plaa  for  discharging  it,  so  as  to 
du    complete  Justice   to    the  equitable, 


Letter    from    a    ( 
to    his    Par  shioners.       By 
is 


k-holder,  and  be  at 
i  trae  time  highly  1     to 

the    N  irfd  ;   with    Hints   to- 

wards a  Fina  1  .ited 

to  yield  a   net    Kevcnuo,    of  more    than 
N  [ill  .,     without  the 

•;t  additional  Charge  to  the  Pub- 
lic. 8vo.  3s. 

IS  and  Arria  ;  a  Tragedy,  in  five 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Letter 
to  Thomas  Sheridan,    L';<j.   on  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  English  Stage.      2s. 
6d. 

Pennington  —  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Cxuse  of  the  Holy  Communion  being 
so  little  attended.  By  T.  Pennington, 
A.M.  is.  6d. 

Playfair —  A  System  of  Geography, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  By  J.  Playfair, 
D.D.   F.R.S  &c.  vol.  H.  410.  42s. 

Popham — Remarks  on  various  Texts 
of  Scripture.  By  E.  Popham,  D.D. 
8vo.  10s. 

Public  Journals — The  Spirit  of  the 
Public  Journals,  for  1808.   i2mo.  7s. 

Spain  —  Ferdinand  vindicated,  and 
Ministers  defended,  is.  6d. 

S  pence — Summer  Excursions  through 
Parts  of  Oxfordshire,  Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  Hereford- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  South  Wales,    a 

Vols.  I  2IT10.    ics.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  various  Or- 
ders of  Logarithmic  Transcendants, 
with  an  Inquiry  into  their  Appiicationsf 
to  the  Integral  Calculus,  and  the  Sum- 
mation of  Series.  By  William  Spence. 
4'o.  12s. 

Stockdale — M-moirs  of  the  Life  and 
Writings    of .  Perceval   Stockdale.     By 
Himself.  2  vols.  8vo.  21s. 
Susan,  a  Novel.  2  vo's.  8s. 
Thespiad  (The)  2S.6J. 
Thorold  —  Treatise  on  the   seventy 
/    Years'  Captivity   of  the  Jews,  foretold 
by  Jeremiah,   and   particularly  on  the 
WeeltV   Prophecy    of  Daniel, 
ruth  of  which   is  at   last  demon- 
strated.    By  the  Rev.  J.  Thoroid.  2s. 

Thoughts  a;,d  Remaiks,  on  establish- 
ing an  Institution  for  the  Support  and 
Education  of  unportioned  respectable 
Fern- 

Wire — A  Treatise   of  the  Properties 
their   Ahutineni  Piers. 
Also  1     ••  I  the  Fiyioj 

Buttresses   of  Cathedrals.     By  S 
.  8vo.  18s. 
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Wl  Historical   Survey 
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Prance,  with  a  View  to  illustrate  the.  being  an  entertaining  Budget  of  Laugh- 
Rise  and  Progress  oi  Gothic  Architec-  able  Anecdotes,  &c.  izmo.  5s. 
lure  in  Europe.  By  the  Rev.  G.  D.  Wright —  Ho/ae  Ionicae,  a  Poem; 
Whirtington.  4.0.  263.  descriptive  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
Williamson — The  Dominican,  a  Ro-  part  of  the  adjacent  Coast  of  Greece, 
mance  ;  ot  which  the  princinai  Events  With  Observations  on  the  Romaic,  or 
relate  to  a  Family  of  Distinction.  By  Modern  Greek  Language,  as  spoken  in 
Capt.  F.  Williamson.  3  vols.  15s.  the  Iooian  Islands.  By  Waller  Rod- 
Wit — The   Spirit  of    English   Wit,  well  Wright,  Esq.  8vo.  4s. 


List  of  Articles  which,  with  many  others,  will  appear  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  Critical  Review. 

Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 
Goede's  Memorials  of  Nature  and  Art. 

1  to  the  Public  on  Evangelical  Preaching.  Part  III. 
Pifman's  Excerpta  ex  RomanisPoetis. 

d \s  Illustrations  of  the  Scenery  of  Killaracy. 
Jones's  Creek.  Grammar. 
Cumberland's  John  de  Lancaster. 
Wanlle's  Charges  against  the  Duke  of  York. 
MacneilTs  Lyric  Muse  of  Scotland. 


On  tin  first  of  next  Month  will  be  published  the  Appendix 
to  I  of.  XI 1.  of  the  Critical  Review,  containing  various  Im- 
portant Articles  oj  Foreign  Literature, 
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Art.  l.—  Commentar  liber  dasneue  Testament.  Von  II.  E.  G. 
Paulus.  8vo.     Lubeck.     1803. 

Commentary  on  the  New    Testament,    by  II.   E.  G.  Paulus, 

4  Vols.  Svo. 

THE  celebrated  author  of  this  commentary  was  formerly 
professor  of  eastern  languages  at  the  university  at  Jena,  and  is 
now  professor  of  theology  at  Wiirzburg,  and  president  of  the 
consistory.  He  has  long  been  known  in  the  learned  world  as 
a  most  profound  oriental  and  classical  scholar.  In  1-789  he  edit- 
ed, at  Tubingen,  Abdollatiff's  Arabic  compendium  of  the  his- 
tory of /Egypt.  In  1790,  he  published  at  Jena,an  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  Jsaiah  by  Saadias  Haggaon,  (a  Claris  ueber  Jesaias 
was  added,  we  believe,  in  1793)  derived  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  BodJeyan  library  at  Oxford,  which  had  been  described 
byPococke,  and  edited  by  White.  To  the  high  value  of  these 
editions,  Michaelis  bears  strong  testimony  in  his  Orientalhcht 
Bibliothtk,  "No.  125  and  135.  .We  had  also  occasion  to  notice 
a  later  publication  by  this  same  writer  in  the  Critical  Re- 
view for  1804,  (vol.  2,  p.  556)  ;  nor  is  this  by  any  means  the 
sum  of*  his  literary  exertions.  But  the  most  important,  the  most 
comprehensively  learned,  and  critically  discriminating,  of  all 
his  works  is  unquestionably  the  commentary  which  we  are 
now  about  to  examine.  The  bold  originality  of  its  views  will 
require  an  accurate  and  copious  analysis. 

in  the  prosecution  of  this  arduous  task  we  know  that  we 
shall  incur  the  malicious  hostility  of  the  bigot;  but  we  trust 
that  every  impartial  and  disinterested  votary  of  truth  will 
do   justice  to  the    purity  of    our  intentions    and   the  phi- 

App.  Vol.  16.  G  g 
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lanthropy  of  our  views.  We  ar%  not  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  dogmas  of  any  sect.  We  respect,  we  venerate  the  true 
Christian  ;  but  Trinitarians,  Arians,  and  Socinians,  are  alike 
indifferent  to  us.  We  love  none  of  their  invidious  distinc- 
tions, their  sectarian  and  unbrotherly  names.  They  have  too 
long  distracted  the  world  with  their  vain  and  senseless  logoma- 
chies : — it  is  time  to  quit  the  perturbed  forum  of  brawling  po- 
lemics and  to  seek  for  mental  tranquillity  where  alone  it  is  to 
be  found — in  the  hallowed  sanctuary  or'  universal  charity  and 
unvitiated  truth. 

In  his  preface, Professor  Paulus  very  properly  observes  that  it 
is  essentially  requisite  for  the  theologues  of  all  sects  clearly  to 
know  the  precise  basis  of  historical  truth  on  which  allChristi- 
anity  rests.  The  attention  of  this  most  able  scholar,  therefore, 
has  been  uniformly  directed  to  this  common  end,  which  is  the 
main  concern  of  all  sects, the  correct  appreciation  of  what  are  the 
real  historical  contents  of  the  New  Testament.  The  plan  which 
he  has  adopted  for  facilitating. the  evolution  of  the  true  primary 
fact,  and  for  separating   the  adventitious  matter  in   which  it 
has  been  occasionally  inveloped  by  the  opinions  of  the  age,  or 
of  the  individual  relater,   has  been  to  print  every  particular  in- 
cident in  chronological  order,  and  in  all  the  forms  which  that 
incident  assumes  in  the  several  canonical  evangelists  ;  and  then 
to  subjoin  the  substance  of  the  parallel  passages,  copiously  in- 
terspersed with  illustrative  quotations,  and  other  proofs.  Thus 
the  work  greatly  resembles, in  its  outward  form  and  general  con- 
struction, Priestley's  Harmony  of  the.  Evangelists  ;  except  that 
in  the  latter  the  text,  but  in  the  former  the  commentary,  con- 
stitutes the  larger  part  of  the  volume.  Dr.  Priestley  throws  all 
his  evangelists  at  once  into  the  same  sieve  ;    but,  Professor  Pau- 
lus attempts  in  one  process  to  boh  to  the  very  bran  the  historical 
matter  of  the  three  evangelists, who  appear  to  have  derived  their 
narrations  from  a  common  source.  He  then  proceeds  to  examine 
the  account  of  John  with  the  same  critical  nicety  and  to  recon- 
cile it  to  that  of  his  predecessors.     In  the  three  first  volumes  of 
this  commentary  the  author  examines  conjointly  the  gospels  of 
Luke,  of  Matthew,   and   of    Mark,    which  he   arranges   in 
an  order  analogous  to  the  priority  of  time  in  which  he  supposes 
them  to  have  written.     The  fourth  volume  of  the  commentary 
is  consecrated  exclusively  to  John. 

f-  In  a  metaphysical  introduction  the  author  discusses  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  biblical  criticism.  In  the  choice  of 
readings,  that  text  is  to  be  preferred,  whose  antiquity  can 
with  most  probability  be  established.  To  this  leading  prin- 
ciple all  others  are  referable,  or  subordinate  ;  criticisms  about 
the  purity,  the  genuineness,  the  fitness,  the  grammatical 
correctness,  or  rhetorical  propriety  of  a  passage,  are  totally 
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insignificant,  unless  as  far  as  they  tend  to  the  restoration  of  the 
original  reading. 

The  professor  then  proceeds  to  subdivide,  in  a  very  dry. and 
scholastic  manner,  the  various  forms  of  proof  which  are  usually 
employed,  which  in  many  cases  can  amount  only  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  of  probability.  Six  several  gradations  of  authority 
are  discriminated,  accordingly  as  texts  can  be  traced  back  (ij 
to  the  Alexandrian  recension,  (2)  to  the  occidental  recension, 
(3)  to  the  Constantinopolitan  recension,  (4)  to  the  copy  infer- 
red to  have  been  used  by  the  author  of  the  Syriac  version,  (5) 
to  the  eclectic,  or  mixed,  revision  of  Chrysostom  and  others, 
(6)  to  the  hasty  and  inaccurate  copies  of  early"  transcribers. 
The  theory  and  practice  of  interpretation,  or  the  hermeneutic 
arts,  are  next  defined  ;  and  every  possible  caution  and  precau- 
tion is  enumerated,  for  bringing  out  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
original  expression,  accompanied  with  all  its  minutest  ramifi. 
cations  of  associated  sense. 

After  thus  delineating  the  model  of  a  perfect  critic,  Professor 
Paulus  begins  his  own  attempt  to  realize  it.  His  first  section 
analyzes  the  preface  to  Luke's  gospel  fc.  i.  v.  1 — 4} ;  he  docs  not 
suspect,  as  some  conjectural  commentators  have  done,  that  this 
preface  is  posterior  to  the  gospe;,or  a  dedication  by  a  later  hand  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  considers  it  as  authentic,  and  extracts  from 
it  an  analysis  of  the  sources  of  the  gospel  history.  These  he 
makes  to  he,  (1)  traditional  accounts  of  catempoi  dries  [oi  aw 
a?Xrs)  i  and  of  such  (2J  as  were  friendly  to  the  cause  (0  toyo;), 
and  willing  to  promote  it,  rather  than  of  those  who  lived  at  the 
same  period  but  were  hostile  to  it  ;  (3)  collective  and  fuller  ac- 
counts which  many  had  undertaken  to  set  forth  in  order.  But 
whether  these  more  complete  relations,  compiled  from  scattered 
individual  tradition,  were  written,  or  only  oral  ;  whether  these 
earlier  evangelists,  went  about,  as  rhapsodists,  like  Homer 
with  his  poems,  repeating  from  memory  those  particulars  which 
they  had  collected  concerning  the  history  of  Jesus  •  or  whether 
there  were  earlier  written  biographies,  is  not  definitely  proved 
by  the  text :  £7rexHfwav  does  not  necessarily  suggest  the  idea 
of  written  information.  Throphilus,  apparently  a  man  of  emi- 
nence, seems  to  have  had  recourse  to  oral  instruction   (xarux»i9>i 

*r«fi ).     In  Ephesians  (iv.  11.)  in   Acts  (xxi.  8.)   there 

is  an  allusion  to  some  of  these  oral  evangelists  ;  perhaps  also  in 
2  Timothy  (iii.  6.)  ;  for  in  the  language  of  the  early  christians 
Ei/,2yyi*i£i<70au  was  to  go  about  and  relate  to  collected  audiences 
the  life,  the  acts  and  lessons  of  Jesus.  Probably  Luke,  in  or- 
der to  oblige  Theophilus  with  a  more  formal  and  less  fugitive 
narrative,  had  recourse  to  several  of  these  itinerant  evangelists, 
that,  by  a  comparison  of  their  testimony,  his  own  account  might 
come  the  nearer  to  certainty. 

'G  g  2 
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Professor  Paulus  thinks  it  possible,  though  he  does  not  seem 
to  favour  the  hypothesis,  that  some  vernacular  written  narra- 
tive was  possessed  by  the  rhapsodical,  or  travelling  evange- 
lists ;  and  there  may  be  an  allusion  to  this  narrative,  when 
mention  is  made  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  or 
according  to  Matthew.;  and  it  may  have  supplied  those  memo- 
randums which  the  three  first  gospel-writers  employ  in  com- 
mon. But  in  any  case,  he  adds,  that  the  Sirowis  of  Luke  ;  is  a 
private  rescti.pt  from,  mid  for,  a  private  person.  This  pur- 
pose, or  destination  of  the  narrative  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  course  of  the  perusal. 

The  preceding  observations  occur  in  what  may  be  called  the 
paraphrase  ;  this  is  succeeded  by  numerous  notes;  among  which 
the  most  generally  interesting  would  be  that  respecting  the 
quality  of  Theophiius.  Was  itTheophilus,  son  of  the  high-priest 
Channas,  and  himself  for  a  -hort  time  high-priestat  the  period 
of  the  death  of  Tiberius?  Or  was  it  Theophilus,  known  by  a 
citation  from  Bar  Bahlul  (Castell.  in  Lex.  Heptaglot.)  as 
primus  crcdoitium  et  celebarrimus  apud  Alexandriensts  i  To 
this  latter  conjecture  the  preference  is  given,  for  reasons  which 
arc  supported  by  various  authorities.  It  is  inferred  that  the 
curiosity  of  the  Alexandrians,  occasioned  the  composition  of  the 
Greek  gospels. 

The  second  section  is  a  comment  on  v.  5 — 25.  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Luke.  The  whole  narrative  from  i  5.  to  ii. 
40.  strikes  Professor  Paulus  as  written  in  a  more  Hebraistic 
style  than  the  preface,  or  than  the  other  parts  of  the  gospel. 
He  ascribes  this  not  to  its  coming  from  another  hand,  but 
from  another  source.  He  thinks  that, in  the  familyof  Zacharias, 
some  notices  were  likely  to  have  been  written,  and  preserved, 
concerning  John  the  Baptist:  and  that  Luke  had  consulted 
these  notices  in  order  to  procure  some  information  respecting  the 
early  years  of  Jesus,  whose  turn  of  mind  was  influenced  by  that 
of  his  kinsman  and  companion.  Zacharias,  being  a  priest,  would 
naturally  employ  a  biblical  phraseology  ;  and  while  Luke  was 
translating,  or  selecting  his  memorandums,  a  more  Hebraizing 
style  might  be  expected,  than  whCn  Luke  was  composing  more, 
freely,  and  from  personal  information.  The  mode  of  narration 
which  was  adopted  in  this  family  memoir  of  Zacharias  is  next 
analysed.  Thus  much  may  atonce  be  discerned, that  Zacharias, 
who  was  rather  advanced  in  years,  was, while  burning  incense  in 
the  temple,  seized  with  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  returned  home 
unable  to  speak  ;  but  that,  after  the  birth  of  his  son  John,  ex- 
cited by  the  feeling  of  joy  and  eager  to  give  the  boy  a  name,  he 
lecovered  the  power  of  articulation. 

All  nations  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization,  and  above  all 
he  oriental  nation*,  maybe  observed  to  think  with  ideas  of  the 
tye,  and  not  with  ideas  of  the  ear  y~ they  think  in  pictures,  not 
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in  words.     But  when  persons,  who  so  think,  attempt  to  deve- 
lope  their  thoughts  in  writing,  they  are  often  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  an  enormous  circuit  of  words,  in  order  to  give  to 
others  an  idea  of  a  very  rapid  succession  of  pictures  in  their  own 
imagination.     If  an    European  is   suddenly   impressed  with  a 
consciousness  of  declining  health,  and  ol approaching  decay,  he 
says,    1  have  hud  a  warning.     If  an  oriental  he  alarmed  by  a 
similar  feeling  of  impending  privation,  he  says,    1  have  seen   a 
messenger.     While  the  supposed  European  is  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  causes  of  his  temporary  weakness,  he   may   be  led  to 
suspect  that  he  has  indulged  too  liberally  in  the  duties  of  connu- 
bial love;  but  if  an  oriental, putting  the  same  case  in  his  own  pic- 
ture language,  has  to  describe  such  a  surmise,  he  will  represent 
the  messenger,or  angel,  as  talking  with  him,  and  saying  .-  *  Fear 
not,  thy  wife  shall  have  a  son.'     If  the  thoughts  of  the  oriental 
incline  him  to  devote  his  expected  child  to  some  monastic  pro- 
fession (superstition  often    suggests  such  vows,  as  an  implied 
condition  of  recovery  from  sickness)  his  fancy  will  proceed  to 
paint  the  messenger  of  fate,as  continuing  to  give  directions  con- 
cerning the  dress  and  diet  of  his  child.     Thus  a  narrative,   cir- 
ntmstcuUiiilty  similar  to  that  of  Zacharias,  may  easily  have  af- 
terwards grown  out  of  the  attempt  to  give  a  minute  description 
of  all  the  particulars  relative  to  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  had  be- 
come so  remarkable  as  John  the  Baptist.     Those  prospective 
trains  of  thought  which  the  event   realizes,  are  considered  as 
prophetical,  are  selected  for  distinction,  and  are  eagerly  ascribed 
to  the  suggestion  of  a  superior  power.     The  probability  of  the 
whole  series  of   phenomena  which  are  here  imputed  to  the  mind 
of  Zacharias,  leads  us  to  place  an  unhesitating  reliance  on  the 
authenticity,  originality,  and  authority  of  the   document,  in 
which  the  narrative  occurs. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  manner  (though  we  have  abridged, 
transposed,  and  omitted   much,  for   the   sake  of  a  necessary 
condensation)  in  which   what   may  be   called  the  psychologic 
part  of  the  commentary  is  executed.     The  archasologic  part  is 
not    less    curious,   reflective,  and  profound.     The    plan   and 
construction  ot  the  temple,  the  ritual    which  was  used    during 
the  burning  of  incense,  the  orderly  services  of  the  priesthood, 
are  eruditely  investigated  and  accurately  explained.     The  argu- 
ments are  enumerated  and  refuted,  which  the  Socinian  com- 
mentators  have  produced  for  supposing  this  first  chapter,   and 
much  of  the  second   chapter,  to  be  an  after-addition  to  Luke 
A  long  metaphysical  treatise  on  the  limitations  of  historical  cre- 
dibility intervenes,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  chronological  en- 
quiry into  the  date  of  the  birth  ol  John  the  Baptist.     In  the  note 
to  the  1,5th  verse, ProfessoiPaulus  paraphrases Trvsu/xa  ayicv  by  the 
words  Jbrce  of  mind  devotedto  Cud,  (in  German  gottgtwtyhiU 
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geisteskraft) ;  as  if  he  considered  the  expression  to  be  nearly 
synonymous- with  sanctanimity,  or  hcly-mindedncss.  In  the 
note  to  tlv*  i  qth  verse,  it  is  observed  that  the  Jews  imported  the 
names  oc  their  angels,  as  well  as  of  their  months,  from  Baby- 
lon :  that  Gabriel  signifies  man  tof  he  mighty  one;  that,  of 
the  four  angels  who  stood  ahout  the  throne  of  God,  the  situa- 
ation  in  1  rout  was  assigned  to  Gabriel:  that  Zacharias,  being  in- 
tent on  the  holy  of  holies,  when  lie  was  seized  with  paralysis 
would  refer  the  appearance  of  the  messenger  to  the  central  situ* 
ation  in  front,  and  might  hence  be  led  to  give  him  the  designa- 
tion Gabiiel.  A  further  intimation  is  given,  in  a  subsequent: 
note  at  p.  59,  that  the  orientals  appear  to  have  considered  the 
angel  Gabriel  as  pnsidin^  <>it  r  ;  entraiion,  perhaps  from  the 
etymology  of  his  name  ;  and  this  opinion  might  contribute  to 
individualize  the  interna!  appariion.  Consult,  on  thissubject, 
the  comments  on  the  nineteenth  sura  of  the  koran,  especially 
those  ot  A I  Beidawf. 

The  third  section  discusses  the  paragraph  extending  from  the 
s6 — 38  verse  of  the  first  chapter  of  Luke.  As  this  fragment 
throws  new  lights  on  a  question,  which  has  in  our  own  country 
occasioned  great  differences  of  opinion  between  the  Trinitarian 
and  Socinian  churches,  we  will  translate  the  prefatory  para- 
phrase. 

'  In  the  sixth  month  of  the  pregnancy  of  the  priestess  Elizabeth, 
at  a  time  when  she  was  already  sure  of  her  maternal  felicity  which 
she  had  made  known  to  her  acquaintance  (v.  24. )•  o»e  of  her  Ga- 
lilean relations  \\  bq  waft  then  on  a  visit  at  the  house,  whose  name 
was  Mary,  and  who  was  betrothed  to  J-oseph,  a  descendant  of  David, 
discovers  also  a  hope,  through  the  mediation  of  the  same  throne-an- 
gel, of  whom  60  much  had  been  mentioned  in  the  family  (forZacha- 
fias  had  used  his  writing- tablet  previous  (v.  6i>.)  to  the  circumcision 
of  his  son)  to  obtain  a  pregnancy  which  should  be  eminently  blessed 
and  hdy. 

4  She.  too,  anxiously  desired  a  son;  but  she  would  give  him  a 
name  of  higher  significance,  and  call  him  alter  Joshua,  the  saviour 
of  the  people.  The  old  prophets  were  mostly  born  of  priestly  fami- 
lies. The  highest  (i.  %6.)  expectation  which  was  cherished  by 
the  wife  of  a  priest,  was  to  bear  a  prophetic  son.  Bat,  as  a  de- 
scendant of  David,  Mary  might  entertain  more  elevated  and 
magnificent  hopes.  She  might  expect  the  highest  good  fortune, 
which  could  happen  to  a  Jewish  mother,  and  to  bring  forth  the  Mes- 
siah himself,  the  future  restorer  ot  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  was 
to  be  subverted  no  more.  Compare  H.Stephani  on  the  component 
parts  and  progressive  evolution  of  the  idea  of  a  Messiah. 

'  As  it  was  esteemed  uncertain,  in  the  time  of  Mary,  whether 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  begotten  in  the  usual  human  manner;  and 
as,  in  this  sense3  the  betrothed  might  enquire  how  the  hope  that'sha 
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fostered  could  be  fulfilled  when  she  was  not  married  ;  the  conclu- 
sion is  soon  identified  with  her  hopes,  that  in  the  production  of  this 
son  there  would  be  something  unusually  (iodly  ;  an  energy  divine, 
the  true  efficacy  of  the.  Most  High,  which  was  to  make  her  the  mo- 
tlier  of  a  child,  who,  in  this  sense,  might  be  called  a  son  of 
God. 

4  The  parallel  with  heraunt  (i.  36*.)  the  priestess,  who  had  so 
long  borne  the  opprobrium  of  barrenness,  gives  a  pious  assurance 
to  the  prophetic  anticipations  of  the  virgin.  '  With  God  nothing 
shall  be  impossible.'  One  unusual  expectation  has,  as  often  hap- 
pens, many  still  more  extraordinary  consequences.  In  futurity  lay 
the  result  of  both." 

The  most  remarkable  note  is  attached  to  the  34th  and  3  5th  ver- 
ses :  9T«sis  equivalent  to  the  questions  :  by  human  generation  ? 
or  how  else  ?  Is  it  to  happen  when  1  marry  ?  or  without  my 
marrying  ?  seeing  I  know  not  a  man.  The  angel  of  genera- 
tion answers:  srvEy/ua,  a  breath,aholy,invisibIe,animating  force, 
shall  come  upon  thee.  And  the  sense  is  that  the  conception  of 
the  Messiah  shall  be  produced  in  a  sinltss  manner,  in  a  way 
agreeable  to  God.  In  the  apocryphal  gospel  De  Nativ.  Ma- 
ria, a  like  idea  occurs  :  Firgo,  sine  peccito  concipies.  But 
how}  Without  all  mediate  interposition?  In  the  relations  of 
the  evangelists  no  direct  answer  is  given  to  this  question.  Still 
in  the  25th  verse, where  the  human  interposition  isadmitted,the 
narrative  is  analogous.  According  to  the  ideas  of  many  of  the 
old  jews,  pure  parents  attracted, as  it  were,  the  Holy  Ghost,  so 
that  their  offspring  might  becalled  sons  of  the  Most  High.  So- 
har  Genes,  ed  Sulz.  iv.  says  :  Omnes  ilti  qui  sciunt  se  sancti- 
jicare  in  hoc  mundo,  ut  par  est,  ubi  generant,  attrahunt  su- 
per id  spirit  urn  sunctitatis,  e  loco  omnis  sunctitatis,  et  exe  antes 
ah  eo  illivinantur  filii  Jehoice.  Again  the  same  ,Sohar  in  a 
comment  on  Leviticus  :  Ed  liord  quojilius  hominis  (homo)  se 
sanctificat'ad  copulartdum  se  cum  conjuge  comilio  sancto,  da- 
tut  super  earn  spirit  us  alius  plene  s  a  net  us.  See  also  E.  C. 
Schmidt's  Hibliothtkfiir  Kritik  et  Exegetik  (p.  101.)  where 
there  are  many  similar  passages,  which  illustrate  what  is  meant 
by  the  Jewish  idea  of  aconception  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Several 
oriental  framers  of  legends  have  been  fond  of  excluding  the 
idea  of  carnal  interposition  from  the  generation  of  their  -saints. 
Thus  the  Sabians  taught,  concerning  John,  that  he  was  produ- 
ced by  the  mere  kiss  of  Zachariah.  And  the  ^Egyptians  taught 
(Mela  I.  9.)  Apim  raro  riasci,  nee  coitu  pecons,  ted  divini- 
tus  et  calati  igne  conceptual.  Justin  relates  (XV.  4.)  Mater 
Seleuci  Laodice,  ciun  nupta  esset  Antiocho,  visa  est  sibi  per 
quietem,  ex  toncubitu  Apollinis  concepisse.  After  these  and 
©thcr  quotations,  the  professor  concludes  by  a  significant  pas- 
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sage  from  Livy  :   Datur  hese  venia   antiquit ati y  ut  miscendo 
hum unn  divinis  primordia  urbium  augu&ttor a  facial. 

The  result  of  the  exposition  is  left  indefinite  by  the  writer  ; 
but  it  amounts  tothis  :  that  the  doctrine  of  an  immaculate  con- 
ception which  is  so  strenuously  asserted  by  the  catholics,  is 
more  countenanced  by  scripture,  than  the  doctrine  of  a  mira- 
culous conception,  which  is  so  zealously  vindicated  by  the  pro-r 
testants. 

With  an  equitable  impartiality  which  is  rarely  evinced  in  the 
theological  world,  professor  Paulus  proceeds  to  consider  the 
hypothesis  of  an  anonymous  popular  writer  among  the  Germans 
who  has  published  "  a  natural  history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.'* 
This  novel,  or  conjectural  biography,  attempts  to  explain  by 
bold  fictions,  and  without  thchypothesis  of  supernatural  inter- 
position the  successive  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ.  The  ad- 
venture of  Mary  is,  in  this  book,  parallelized  with  a  relation 
?f  Josephw  contained  in  the  Archaeology  (xviii,  3,  4.)  re- 
specting an  imposition  which  was  practised  on  Paulina. The  au- 
thor with  characteristic  temerity, ventures  to  designate  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,the  Mundus  of  his  ideal  narrative.  Others  have  had 
recourse  to  a  conjecture,  which  as  they  think,  derives  more 
support  from  scriptural  intimations,  but  which  we  shall  not  at 
present  explain. 

The  fourth  section  comments  on  Luke  i.  39 — 56.  The 
professor  dwells  chiefly  on  the  psalm  of  Mary,  46 — 55,  which 
he  considers  as  definitive  of  the  idea  which  Mary  had  cherish- 
ed of  the  expected  Messiah  ;  and  consequently  as  supplying  in- 
formation about  the  notions  which  she  was  likely  t  impress  on 
the  tender  mind  of  her  son.  Her  ideas,  he  adds,  are  very  earth- 
ly ;  bur  the  spiritual  application  enhances  the  merit  of  the  son* 
If  Zachavias  be  conicssedly  the  author  of  this  whole  family- 
memoir  \  and  if  he  occasionally  imparted  something  of  his 
own  devotional  taste  in  paraphrase  10  Mary  and  Elizabeth; 
stili  the  trains  of  thought  which  are  obvious  in  his  writings, 
would  be  likely  to  accompany  and  to  cloud  the  education  of  his 
near  connections. 

The  fifth  section  considers  v.  57—80.  The  65  verse  is  es- 
pecially brought  out  a§  containing  an  appeal  of  the  author  to 
his  neighbours  for  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  which  he  was  de- 
tailing. The  67th  verse  gives  occasion  to  an  elaborate  defini- 
tion of  the  veib  to  /ro/.-ficsi/,  which  often  meant  no  more  than 
to  holdforthy  to  speak  extempore  in  an  exalted  strain  upon  re- 
rigious  topics.  Jeremy  Taylor  uses  the  word  in  this  sense,  and 
so  does  Lord  Bacon. 

The  sixth  section  shifts  the  scene  of  commentary  to  Matthew 
and  considers  the  verses  18 — 25, of  the  first  chapter.  Matthew 
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like  Luke,  had  taken  pains  to  obtain  original  and  authentic 
intelligence  concerning  the  early  years  of  Jesus:  but  the  ac- 
count, which  he  procured,  evidently  comes  from  Joseph, 
"whose  motives  of  conduct  are  detailed  (i .  19. — and  ii.  2?..) 
in  a  way  that  no  stranger  could  have  detailed  them.  Yet  it  is 
not  probable  that  Joseph  drew  up  this  account  in  rvritiugy  for 
Matthew's  use  ;  for  it  is  not  all  from  the  same  mint.  Some 
of  hwzs  thought  in  the  language  of  Palestine,  as  verse  21,  where 
the  words  Jesus  and  save  would  suggest  one  another  in  the  Ara- 
maean, but  not  in  the  Greek.  Some  of  it  was  thought  in  Greek 
as  verse  23,  where  the  Alexandrian  version  was  likely,  and 
where  the  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah  was  not  likely,  to  excite  such 
a  perception  of  parallelism  as  could  occasion  the  application 
of  the  passage.  This  change  of  pen  announces  an  individual, 
who  draws  his  materials  partly  from  the  dictation  of  another, 
and  partlv  from  his  own  mind.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed 
that  Matthew  took  down  the  testimony  of  Joseph,  but  that 
he  interpolated  it.  It  is  Joseph  who  thinks  in  Aramaean  ;  it  is 
Matthew  who  thinks  in  Greek.  One  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  memoir  is  a  regard  to  dreams,  i.  20,  ii.  12,  ii.  13,  ii.  19, 
ii.  22  ;  which,  except  in  the  case  of  Pilate's  wife,  xxvii.  19, 
does  not  pervade  the  rest  of  the  gospel,  though  it  is  very  obser- 
vable in  the  Acts.  This  account,  though  independent  of  that 
of  Luke,  corroborates  it.  Their  differences  prove  the  absence 
of  conspiracy  ;  their  agreement,  the  exactness  of  the  facts 
which  are  common  to  both.  There  is  nothing  irreconcileable 
in  the  two  accounts. 

Some  persons  have  doubted  (among  ourselves,  the  editors 
of  the  "  Improved  Version,")  whether  this  narrative,  and  the 
connected  pedigree  of  Joseph,  always  formed  a  part  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Matthew,  or  whether  they  were  a  subsequent  addition, 
rrofessor  Paulus  thinks  that  they  always  formed  a  part  of  it  : 
(1.)  becausethey  are  not  om'tted  in  any  manuscript  (2.)  be- 
cause Cerinthus  and  Carpocras,  gnostics  by  inclination,  and 
not  favourable  to  the  terrestrial  symptoms  in  the  history  of 
Christ,  had  inferred  from  the  genealogy,  that  Jesus  was  Jo- 
seph's son  ;thcy  therefore  regarded  the  genealogy  as  authentic, 
and  knew  that  it  was  so  considered  by  their  adversaries  :  (3.) 
because  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  quotes  certain  passages  of 
scripture  with  variations  from  the  Alexandrian  and  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  but  exactly  as  they  occur  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Matthew,  and  therefore  probably  from  this  very  source  : 
(4.)  because,  according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  several  fa- 
thers of  the  church  held  fhe  gospels  which  had  the  genealo- 
gies to  be  the  more  antient  :  consequently  Matthew  and  Luke 
already  had  the  genealogies,   in  the  time  of  those  fathers  \  (5.) 
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because  neither  Julius  Africanus  nor  the  ancients  re  Fu  ted  by 
him,  who  were  fathers  of  the  second  century,  ever  questioned 
their  genuineness  in  their  attempts  to  reconcile  their  apparent 
inconsistencies.  Among  the  orthodox  fathers,  Jrenssus  (Con- 
tra Hseres.  III.  9.  ii,)  isthefirst,  who  unquestionably  had 
before  him  the  whole  context  of  the  two  disputed  chapters. 

In  a  note  on  the  19th  verse,  it  is  observed,  that  no  person  ap- 
pears to  interfere  between  the  two  parties  about  the  divorce  ; 
whence  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  were  both  of  age.  Wc 
should  have  drawn  from  the  2cth  verse  an  opposite  inference. 
A  messenger  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  according  to  the  author,  the 
image  of  an  adequate  determining  cause  intervenes,  and  pre- 
sents itself  before  Joseph  on  his  pillow. — It  is  conjectured  that 
this  cause  might  be  the  dower  offered  by  some  powerful  rela- 
tion of  the  wife.  This  dower  must  have  been  satisfactory 
(Luke  i,  48  and  52,)  to  Mary,  who  considers  her  low  estate 
as  exalted  by  it. 

In  a  note  on  the  22d  verse,  an  important  dissertation  oc- 
curs concerning  the  accommodation  of  passages  from  the  old 
Jewish,  to  the  incidents  related  in  the  Christian  scriptures. 
The  author  shows,  that  these  passages  are  mostly  employed 
like  classical  allusions,  as  happily  descriptive  of  the  passing 
event  ;  but  that  the  eager  or  the  apt  application  of  them, when- 
ever anopportunity  offered,  forms  no  ground  for  supposing  that 
the  authors  of  these  passages  knew  of  the  events,  to  which 
the  adaptation  would  be  made.  Citations  are  mostly  to  be  ex- 
pounded as  parallelisms  and  analogies. 

The  seventh  section  returns  to  Luke  ii.  1 — 6.  Professor 
Pauius  observes  that  the  rabhies  in  the  time  of  the  gospel  his- 
toiy,  had  an  idea>  that  the  Messiah,  or  Christ,  was  to  be  born 
like  David,  at  Bethlehem.  Hence  an  historical  critic  might 
be  led  to  enquire,  whether  the  biographers  of  Jesus,  for  the 
sake  of  corroborating  their  favourite  opinon,  that  he  was  the 
object  of  rabinrcal  expectation,  mav  not  have  been  induced 
to  devise  the  anecdote  of  his  being  burn  at  Bethlehem.  There 
is  a  difficulty  in  reconciling  Luke's  own  date  of  the  birtliof 
Christ  with  the  time  when  Cyrenius  issued  an  edict  for  the  tax- 
ation of  Svria.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  supposing  that  resi- 
dents at  Nazareth  would  be  commanded  by  any  rational  tax- 
master  to  go  and  be  assessed  at  Bethlehem  There  isa  difficul- 
ty in  supposing  that  a  woman,  on  the  point  of  parturition, 
would  be  compelled  to  accompany  her  husband  for  such  an  en- 
rolment. -  There  isa  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  assertion  of 
Matthew  that  Christ  was  born  undet  Herod,  with  his  being 
born  under  Cyrenius,  whose  mission  was  posterior  to  Herod's 
death  by  about  ten  years.  After  winnowing  the  chafFof  doubt 
and  weighing  in   the  nicest  balance  of  criticism  every  atom  of 
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credibility,  the  professor  concludes  that  the  evangelical  narra- 
deserve  unhesitating  confidence.   Augustus  nuv,  through 
Herod, have requcsfed^somc  enrolment  of  the  people. preparatory 
to  that  assessment  which  Cyrenius  intiociuced.     In  this  case, 
the  enrolment  and   assessment  may  have  been   in  some  de^n  c 
confounded  in  the  public  mind     as    parts   >f   the  same  odious 
measure,  which  was  ascribed  wholly  to  Cyreniuf.     The  enrol- 
ment though  previous  tothearriyal  of  Cyrenius  might  without 
impropriety  have  been  called  after  him.  If  this  probable  enrol- 
ment had   the  taxation  of  lai.o  ,<.t  its  object,  it  was  peculiar- 
ly natural,  under  the  Jewish  tenure,  to  order  everv    man  into 
his  own  tribe,  or  county,  and  to  compel  the  production  of  his 
pedigree.     That  the  bride  should  have  wished  to  see  Jerusa- 
lem, and  have  undertaken   the  journey  although  advanced    in 
her  pregnancy,  that  in  her  circumstances  she  should  have  pre- 
ferred to  lie  in  torn  home,  and  that    the  fatigue   should  have 
produced  an  unexpected  delivery  at  a  viilagc-inn,  are  particu- 
lars in  the  common  order  of  nature,  and  highly    probable  on 
every  account.     This  narration  therefore  is  deserving  oi   entire 
acquiescence. 

The  eighth  section  respects    Luke  ii.    7 — 20.     The  profes- 
sor supposes  Marv,  in  consequence  of  what  had   passed  in   the 
house  of  Zecharias,  to    have   been   strongly  imbued   with  the 
opinion,  that  she  was  to   become  the  mother  of  the   Messiah. 
He  supposes  her  to  have  made  this  expectation  a  matte:  of  con- 
versation at  Bethlehem,  and  thus  to  have  excited  the  curiosity 
of  the  shepherds  to  come  and  see  this  more  than  ordinary  babe. 
He  supposes  the  night   to  have  been    meteorous,  and  quotes 
from  Shaw's  travels  a  description  of  a  fen-fire  seen  in  the  val- 
ley of  Ephraim,  analogous  to  that  which    the   shepherds  may 
have  seen.     Such  a  phsenomenon  they  wouid  with  their  super- 
stitions and  prejudices,   interpret  as  an  appearance  of  angels, 
congratulating  them  on  the  birth  of  their   future  king.     And 
thus  he  accounrs  for  the  origin  of  a  narration,  which,    though 
in  the  picturesque  fancy  ot  Zaeharias  it  may  seem  to    have  ac- 
quired an  almost  mythoogic   eharactei,  is  nevertheless   in  its 
essence  histoiically  true    From  a  lively  explanaii*. nor  the  ori- 
ginal appearances,  and  a  livelier  relation  of  the  impression*  ex- 
perienced, may  well  have  pi oceeded  that   subsequent    relation, 
which  has  descended  to  us.     H  <w  often  is  the  historian  redu- 
ced to  stand  on  the  third  step  of  this  gradation  of  evidence  ! 

Tne  ninth  section  treats  of  Luke  ii.  21  —39.  At  the  time  of 
circumcision,  the  Jews  in  general  fixed  on  some  godfather  and 
godmother  for  the  child;  wh  sin  case  or  the  parentsd'eath, under- 
took the  requisite  superintendence.  But  as  we  sometimes  name 
a  child,  as  soon  as  it  is  born,  and  reserve  a  more  formal  chris- 
tening for  theperiod,when  the  mother  is  sufficiently  recovered  to 
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take  part  in  the  ceremony  ;  so  the  Jews  sometimes  made  a  do- 
mestic private  circumcision,  and  reserved  the  appointment  of 
the  godfather  and  godmother,  until  the  purification,  orchurch- 
ing,  of  the  mother.  This  seems  to  have  happened  in  the  case 
before  us.  Who  the  Simeon  and  Anna  were,  who  acted  as  god- 
father and  godmother,  is  not  known :  yet  Lightfoot  and  Mi- 
chaelis  conjecture  that  Samai,  the  son  of  Hillel  and  the  father 
of  Gamaliel,  is  the  venerable  priest  employed.  His  wife 
Abital  was  of  the  family  of  David,  and  may  therefore  have 
been  related  to  Joseph  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  protec- 
tion of  Zachanas,  so  conspicuous  in  the  early  years  of  Jesus, 
had  soilicited  this  distinguished  interference. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  sections  profess  to  comment  on  thetwo 
8egments,excludingthe  1 2th  and  13th  verses  of  the  second  chapter 
of  Matthew.  From  the  account  of  Luke,  (see  especially  the 
3Qth  verse  of  the  2nd  chanter,  I  one  would  suppose  the  parents 
of  Jesus  to  haveieturned  strait  from  Jerusalem  to  their  home  at 
Nazareth  ;  and  there  to  have  passed  twelve  quiet  years,  with- 
out any  other  journeys,  than  their  yearly  visit  to  Jerusalem  in 
the  passover  week.  There  is  no  symptom  of  omission  in  the 
account  of  Luke  :  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Zacha- 
rias,  the  fountain  of  that  account,  must,  as  a  neighbour,  have 
known  the  exact  truth.  The  relation  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Matthew,  is,  on  the  contrary,  encumbered  with  improbable 
circumstances  It  is  true  that  in  an  age,  when  astrology  was 
generally  credited,  there  might  well  be  at  Jerusalem  some 
strolling  Babylonians,  who  made  a  profit  of  their  pretended 
science.  A  carpenter  and  his  wife  might  send  for  such  persons 
(as  we  should  now  express  it,)  to  tell  the  fort  ants  of  their 
child  ;  might  accept  from  them  presents  of  trinkets,  and  re- 
war  !  them  according  to  custo  n.Suth  magians  might  discover  in 
the  mother  a  notion  that  her  child  was  tobecome  a  saviour  of  the 
people  ;arui  might  corroborate  her  expectations  by  their  flattery. 
But  that  Herod,  already  too  old  to  incur  the  competition  of  an 
infant,  should  take  alarm  at  the  horoscope,  that  he  should  or- 
der  a  massacre  of  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem,  and  that  Jo- 
sephus  should  not  mention  this  remarkable  insanity  of  cruelty, 
is  indeed  very  surprizing!  And  that  Joseph  should  have  fore- 
seen this  proscription,  and,  without  warning  the  other  inha- 
bitants or  Bethlehem,  should  have  undertaken  a  journey  into 
Egypt,  in  order  to  save  his  foster  child,  has  something  in  it 
of  legendary  improbability!  Add  to  this,,  that  the  scriptural 
quotations,  occurring  jn  the  second  chapter  of  Matthew,  do  not 
appear  robe  derived  from  the  same  versions  which  were  fami- 
lial to  the  author  of  the  first  chapter;  and  some   doubt  must 

arise,  whether  this  document  be  derived  from  the  same  source ; 
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and  if  not,  whether  from  so  authentic  a  source,  as  the  pen  of 
Matthew,  or  the  dictation  of  Joseph.  But  the  zeal  of  profes- 
sor Paulus,  for  defending  the  minutest  particular  recorded  in 
the  sacred  books,  transcends  our  praise.  However  willing  to 
solve  the  marvellous  naturally,  he  is  never  willing  to  part  with 
the  natural  that  is  marvellous  ;  and  he  is  more  willing  to  sup- 
pose an  hiatus  in  the  second  chapter  of  Luke,  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  narrative  of  Zacharias,  and  an  improbable  omission 
in  Josephus,  than  to  question  the  story  of  this  migration  into 
Egypt.  The  tradition  of  such  a  migration,  preserved  by 
Matthew, but  strangely  accounted  for  by  his  informant,  is  more 
likely  to  respect  a  period,  when  the  cares  of  education  attracted 
the  foster  child  of  Joseph  to  the  colleges  of  Alexandria,  than 
the  period  to  which  it  is  here  assigned.  The  notes  on  this  chap- 
ter are  in  many  respects  admirable,  particularly  the  elaborate 
and  erudite  dissertation  on  the  death-year  of  Herod  I.  On  the 
whole,  Professor  Paulus  assents  to  the  inference,  that  the  birth 
of  Jesus  certainly  preceded  the  vulgar  era  by  nearly  four,  and 
possibly  by  about  eight  years. 

The  twelfth  section  analyzes  Luke  ii.  40 — 52.  We  think 
that  the  editors  of  the  Improved  Version  have  shown  more  cri- 
tical discrimination  than  Professor  Paulus,  in  considering  this 
fragment  as  of  the  same  fabric  with  the  preceding, and  in  print- 
ing the  whole  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Luke,  as  a  distinct 
but  uniform  document.  Professor  Paulus,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  journey  into  Egypt,  terminates  Zacharias's  gos- 
pel of  the  infancy,  at  the  fortieth,  while  the  unitarian  editors 
continue  it  to  the  end  of  the  fifty-second  verse.  There  is  a 
continuation  of  one  feeling  throughout  the  whole  narrative; 
this  part  of  it  like  all  the  preceding,  clearly  exhibits  the 
honest  pride  of  a  father  exulting  in  the  celebrity  of  his  race.  It 
was  perhaps  composed  about  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
when  both  he  and  John  were  in  the  bloom  of  a  tranquil  popula- 
rity ;  ard  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  seed-bed  of  plants, 
which  Zacharias  had  himself  nursed  into  progressive  eminence, 
and  which  were  become  such  lofty  cedars  of  God.  Perhaps 
the  mournful  catastrophe  of  the  elder  abridged  the  father's  toil, 
and  broke  hisheart ;  and  thus  closed  his  eyes  to  an  event  yet 
more  terrible  and  distressing.  But  while  he  yet  wrote,  he  yet 
rejoiced  in  his  descendants.  He  narrates  the  examination  of 
Jesus  before  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  which  no  doubt  he  had 
commissioned  the  lad  to  undergo,  and  which  was  to  pave  the 
way  for  a  reception  into  the  free  schools  of  the  priesthood, 
with  the  warm  delight  of  a  sympathising  relative,  who  feels 
that  his  affectionate  endeavours  are  now  recompensed,  and  that 
he  has  inspired  a  taste  for  learning  and  for  piety,  similar  to  his 
own.     Kindred  sensibility  attracts  him  towards   the  ingenuous 
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youth,  and  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  boy  this  sentiment  of  filial 
obedience   and   regard  ,  x%  y$ini    on  gv  roig  ?a  xargot  an  hi  iivai 

4  How  many  commentators,'  says  an  ingenious  critic,  '  have 
passed  over  this  interesting  passage  without  any  attempt  to  pe- 
netr  ite  beyond  the  surface  of  the  sense  ! ! !' 

The  *  gospel  of  the  infancy' by  Zacharias,  (for    so  unques- 
tionably it  ought  to  be  named,)  which  is  included  in   the  two 
first  ciiaprers  of  Luke,  deserves  on  every  account  a  more   mi- 
nute ex  imination  than   it  his  hitherto  received  ;  and  a  higher 
degree  of  authority  than  it  has  lately  obtained.     In  fact,  it  is  a 
more  credible  document  than  the  remainder  of  Luke's  gospel  ; 
because   Zacharias  was    intimately  acquainted  with  the  events 
-which  he  describes,  and  in  which  he  acted  a  conspicuous  part  ; 
but  Luke  was  not  at  Jerusalem   during   the   mission  of  Jesus, 
and  rel  ites  it  entirely  on  the  authority  of  others.     The  one  is 
a  i  elation  at  first,  and  the  other  at  second  hand.     This '  gospel 
of  the  infancy'  is,  in  point  of  time,  many  years  anteri6r  to  the 
composition  of  the  other  gospels  ;  and  has  obviously  served   as 
he  mode  of  narration   adopted  in  them  ;  so  that 
it  has  proved  to  Christianity  itself,  what  it  is  to  the  biography 
ofChjist.     It  has  been  the  cradle  of  the  whoie  system.     The 
genuine  worth,  the  ardent  piety,   ihe  devotional    pathos,   the 
scriptural  eloquence,  and  the  prophetic  erudition  of  Zacharias, 
are  accompanied  by  one  distinct  and  prominent  personal  pecu- 
liarity—the Characteristic  zeal  otf  his  anticipations  respecting  the 
Messiah.  His  whole  soul  seems  concentered  in  the  realization  of 
those  lopes  of  the  klevation  of  a  s-co«D  da  v  id, which  were 
then  so  fondly  cherished  and  so  widely  diffused.     He  looks  at 
the  m'nu'est  even'    as  it    it  were  ominous  of  the  expected    de- 
liverance; ami  I  oth  the  purity  and  the  philanthropy  of  hisenihu- 
•ia^m,  rendered  him  worthy  »o  form  the  redeemer  of  the  people, 
and  to  nurture  the  future  author  of  the  salvation  so  dear  to  his 
hope. 

The  thirteenth  sectlrn  considers  the  two  genealogies,  Mat- 
thew i.  1 — 17,  and  Luke  iii.  23  —  38.  Although  the  names 
Salathiel  and  Zerubbabel  occur  in  both,  these  must  be  differ- 
ent persons.  As  one  of  the  genealogies  respects  the  father  and 
the  other  the  mother  of  Jesus.  J  t  appears  thar  the  father  of 
Mary  was  called  Eli.  A  note  to  the  16th  verse  starts  the  ques- 
tion :  whence  it  comes  that  the  Rabbinical  writers  have,  from 
the  earliest  times,  assigned  to  the  father  of  Jesas  the  name  of 
Pandira  ?  Passages  to  prove  the  fact  are  cited  from  the  Tal- 
mud, and  the  Toldos  Jeschu  ;  but  the  cause  of  the  opinion  is 
unascertained.  There  are  many  gaps  in  the  genealogies,  some 
of  which  can  be  filled  up  from  the  book  of  Chronicles:  seg- 
ments of  fourteen  names  were  studiously  made,  and  subordinate 
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names  were  often  dropped  in  order  to  fortify  the  relation.  In 
the  genealogy  preserved  by  Matthew,  several  women,  in  whose 
history  there  was  something  of  equivocal  delicacy,  are  named, 
as  Tamar,  Rahab,  Ruth,  Bathshcba  :t  an  indirect,  but  cogent 
proof,  that  this  is  a  f amity  <<ucu»i<ritj  not  copied  merely  from 
public  registers.  Yet  the  concluding  words  of  the  pedigree-: 
Jesu<  Willed  Christ :  Jook  more   like  an   official  than  a 

family  designation.  '  Josephus  uses  the  same  expression  con- 
cerning the  same  person. 

The  note  to  the  23d  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Luke  re- 
marks, that  the  age  of  Christ  is  here  left  very  indefinite.  It 
was  not  customary  for  a  Jew  to  undertake  the  office  of  a  public 
teacher  before  thirty  years  of  age.  Any  age  between  thirty 
and  forty  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the  expression 
which  is  employed,  and  which,  by  a  customary  euphemism  of 
civility,  probably  understates  the  fact. 

With  the  fourteenth  section  begins  the  missionary  life  of 
Jesus;  in  which,*  Matthew  iii.  £—12,  Mark  i.  1—8,  and 
Luke  iii    1 — 20  are  examined. 

Professor  Paul  us  greatly  laments  the  wide  vacuity  between 
the  termination  of  the  preceding  and  the  commencement  of 
these  later  notices.  He  attributes  this  deficiency  to  the  exist- 
ence of  an  anterior  gospel  concerning  John  the  Baptist,  which 
was  familiar  to  the  original  disciples,  and  which  carried  on, 
the  narration,  from  the  point  where  Zacharias  breaks  off,  to 
the  death  of  John.  Hence  the  author  of  the  first  gospel  of 
Jesus,  which  is  probably  best  preserved  in  the  narrative  of 
Mark,  thought  it  needless  to  repeat  what  was  known  from  the 
biography  of  John  ;  but  begins  the  history  with  the  recognition 
of  Jesus  by  the  Baptist. 

As  some  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  specific  notices,  Professor 
Paulus  attempts  a  sketch  of  the  general  state  of  sects  and  par* 
ties  in  Judaea,  at  the  time  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  He  directs 
the  attention  especially  to  a  passage  in  Josephus,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  book  of  the  Archaeology,  which  relates 
the  rise  of  a  '  fourth  philosophy,*  or  religious  sect,  founded  by 
Judas  of  Gamala,  and  by  a  pharisee  named  Saddok.  Michae- 
lis  calls  this  sect  the  new  pharisaic,  but  has  not  displayed  his 
usual  industry  in  its  illustration.  By  its  almost  seditious  zeal 
for  liberty  and  independence,  by  its  impatience  of  taxation  and 
of  Roman  sway,  and  by  the  incitements  which  it  held  out  to 
the  people  to  redress  their  own  wrongs,  this  sect  resembled  the 
-  jacobinism  of  modern  times.  But  it  had  other  features,  which 
bore  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  milienarians  of  a  century  and 
half  ago.  In  order  to  foster  a  spirit  of  insurrection  against 
the  Romans,  the  Jewish  priesthood  had  very  generally  intro- 
duced in  their  sermons,  those  passages  of  the  scriptures,  which 
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promised  an  everlasting  sceptre  to  the  house  of  David,  and   a 
wide-spreading  dominion  over  the  contiguous  nations.     These 
passages  were  indeed  originally  only  the  flatteries  of  the  hour, 
the  incense  of  eastern  adulation  to   beings  long  since  extinct, 
which  the  revolutions  of  time  had  completely  falsified, but  which 
national  vanity,  popuiar  ignorance,  and  priestly  imposture,  still 
believed,  or  caused  to  be  believed  as  prophetic,  and   on  the 
point  of  fulfilment. The  writings  ascribed  to  Daniel  were  espe- 
cially in  favour.     A  great  party  had   insensibly  been  collected 
of  these  votaries  to  a   temporal  deliverer,  of  these  sanguine 
zealots  for  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  of  these  fond  expect- 
ants of  a  conquering  Messiah,  of  these  political    christians, 
these  ambitious  devotees  to  the  gorgeous    vision   of  national 
redemption.    Had  a  man  like  Josephus,  flourished  at  that  time, 
who  to  great  military  knowledge  and  conduct   united  a  famili- 
aritv  with  the  writings  and  views  of  the  Jewish  priesthood,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  he  might  have  realized  the  public  wish, 
and  have  separated   Syria  from    the  dominion  of  Rune;  as 
Joshua  divided  it  from  that  of  Egypt,  or  as    Washington   re- 
deemed America  from  the  British  empire.     The  want  of  a 
suitable  chieftain  seldom  fails  to   frustrate  the  success   of   a 
cause  :  and   disappointed   factions,   like  disappointed  indivi- 
duals, often  take  a  devotional  turn. 

There  is  a  clue  of  circumstances  which  induces  us  to  suspect 
that  this  Messiah-party  was  regularly  organized,  and  had  a 
conference  (to  borrow  from  our  methodists  the  designation  of 
a  parallel, oligarchic,  over-ruling  synod)  habitually  sitting  in 
Jerusalem,  and  employing  about  seventy  itinerant  preachers. 
Within  this  parry  part  Christianity  had  its  first  germ.  Among 
the  adherents  of  this  sect  are  found  the  primitive  converts  to 
that  revolution  of  opinion,  which  substituted  the  hope  of  a  spi- 
ritual kingdom,  a  dominion  not  of  this  world,  to  the  previous- 
ly  prevailing  hope  of  a  temporal  monarchy;  which  tiught 
that  the  redemption  of  souls,  not  that  of  the  living  Israelites, 
was  the  office  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  which  proclaimed  that  the 
Christ  was  no  longer  to  be  expected,  but  was  already  come  in 
the  person  of  Jesus.  This  spiritualization  of  the  old  faith  was 
calculated  to  draw  off  the  quiet,  the  prudent,  the  ordeily,  the 
virtuous, and  the  despairing  members  of  the  party,  and  to  leave 
the  turbulent,  the  rebellious,  and  the  unprincipled,  to  the  na- 
tural consequences  of  their  violence.  1  his  moral  revolution 
was  highly  useful  and  meritorious ;  it  was  begun  and  it  was 
completed  by  the  effect  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus. 

Some  tincture  of  the  traditional  opinions  of  this  Messiah- 
party  maybe  traced  in  the  canonical  gospel  writers.  The  an- 
nunciation of  a  Messiah,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  among 
men,  is  the  cardinal  point  of  their  zeal,  the  pivot   and   the 
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spring  of  their  whole  narration.  No  particulars  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  but  what  related  to  this  end,  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
thought  worthy  of  being  narrated.  Nor  is  John  the  Baptist, 
characterized  any  farther  than  as  the  harbinger  of  the  Mes- 
siah. 

Professor  Paulus  draws,  from  the  abrupt  commencement  of 
the  narrative  of  the  mission,  an  inference  that  it  is  copied, 
with  little  change,  from  the  middle  of  some  rntccedent  book, 
some  life,  no  doubt,  of  John.  But  he  observes,  that  Luke, 
in  bis  chronological  introduction,  appears  not  to  have  been  ac- 
curately informed  respecting,  or  sufficiently  attentive  to,  the 
general  history  of  Judea.  Lysanias  (in.  2.)  was  no  longer  te- 
trarch  of  Abilene,  but  had  been  murdered  many  years  before; 
and  there  is  no  opportunity  afforded  by  Josephus  for  inferring 
that  another  Lysanias  occupied  his  place.  Annas  and  Caiaphas 
were  not  high -priest*  in  the  same  year. 

On  the  subject  of  baptism,  much  rabbinical  learning  is  dis- 
played. Boys  were  named  at  the  time  of  circumcision  ;  at  the 
time  of  naming  girls,  a  partial  baptism  was  (p.  281)  the  Pha- 
risaic ritual.  Hence  probably  our  form  of  baptizing  children. 
Adult  baptism  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  professor,  not  bor- 
rowed from  any  previously  habitual  form  of  receiving  pro- 
sehtes  among  the  Jews  :  but  was  first  introduced  by  John  the 
Baptist,  as  a  public  pledge  in  the  convert  that  he  would  from 
that  time  observe  a  virtuous  and  pure  course  of  life.  This 
adult  bap-ism  was  never  conferred  on  women.  The  baptism 
of  Jesus  took  place  after  the  19th  August,  of  the  28th  year 
of  the  Dionysiac,  or  vulgar,  era.  • 

In  a  note  to  the  15th  verse  of  the  third  chapter  of  Luke,  the 
question  is  discussed,  *  whether  certain  zealous  disciples  of 
John  had  not,  for  a  time,  mistaken  him  for  the  Christ, 
and  proclaimed  him  accordingly.  From  the  recognitions  of 
the  Pseudo-Clemens  a  passage  is  adduced  ;  Sed  et  ex  discipy- 
lis  Johautiis,  qui  xidchantur  etse  magni,  scgregaru/it  se  a  po- 
pulo,  tt  uiugistrum  suum,  ttluti  Christum, pre dicar nut :  and 
afterwards  a  disciple  of  John  is  introduced  qui  «ljirmabat 
Christum  a  f'uisst,  et   non  Jesum.     We  think  that 

the  pr- lessor  undervalues  this  hint.  If  the  gospel  concerning 
John  were  drawn  up  by  a  zcalo.is  disciple  of  this  kind  (and  is 
not  this  most  likely  rj  it  would  cbntain  many  applications  of 
scriptura:  passages  respecting  the  Messiah  to  John.  These 
applications  would  afterwards  be  found  irreconcilable  with 
similar  applications  of  the  same,  or  of  like  passages  to  Jesus. 
Hence  the  Christian  church  might  find  it  expedient  to  put  an 
end  to  the  use  of  the  gospel  concerning  John;  and  this  fur- 
nishes an  obvious  reason  for  < he  disappearance  of  the  document. 

The    fifteenth  section   investigated  the  phenomena,   which 
accompanied   the   baptism  of  Jesus ;  and  discusses  conjointly 

App.  Vol.  16.  H  h 
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Matthew  iii.    13  —  17,   Mark  i.  9—  II,  and  Luke  iii.  21—22. 
The  paraphrase  runs  thus  ; 

*  As  so  many  had  been  consecrated  for  the  approaching  kingdom 
of  God,  by  the  baptismal  symbol  of  purification,  Jesus  also  departs 
from  Nazareth  to  the  Baptist,  who  had  already  many  Galilean  dis- 
ciples. John  i.  35—45.  John  already  knew  so  much  of  his 
kinsman  Jesus,  that  he  does  not  keep  back  his  personal  convic- 
tion, that  he  himself  ought  rather  to  apply  to  Jesus  tor  consecra- 
tion than  to  confer  it  on  him  ;  although  John  did  not  yet  definitely 
acknowledge  Jesus  for  the  holiest  of  all,  ('aytov  ts  Sj»;  for  the  Mes- 
siah. 

*  The  transcendant  merit  of  Jesus  was  therefore  already  recog- 
nised among  his  relations.  What  concert  was  it  between  two  young 
energetic  men,  which  could  have  induced  the  elder,  the  more  im- 
petuous, the  more  austere,  the  Judasan,  the  son  of  a  priest,  to  make 
himself  subordinate  to  the  younger,  the  milder,  the  more  reserved, 
the  Galilean,  the  layman  ?  Was  it  not  the  intellectual  superiority 
of  Jesus,  which  was  too  palpable  not  to  be  seen?  John  evinced  no 
common  magnanimity   in  becoming    the  inferior  associate    of  the 

.  greater  man,   for  the  more  effectual  accomplishment  of  their  com- 
mon patriotic  views. 

*  It  is  on  this  very  occasion  too  that  Jesus  appears  on  the  highest 
step  of  disinterested  self-appreciation.  Often  as  he  must  have  heard 
from  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  much  as  had 
occurred  to  encourage  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  assertion; 
such  as  the  uncommon  faculties  of  his  mind,  the  early  maturity  of 
his  genius,  his  sublime  thoughts,  his  comprehensive  views,  the  won- 
derful combination  of  the  most  delicate  sensibility  with  the  most 
heroic  firmness — his  devout  acquiescence  in  all  that  is  morally  fit, 
his  cheerful,  his  sympathetic  humanity,  his  popular  courtesy  of  de- 
meanour, and  the  singular  union  of  these  talents  and  gracei,  with 
such  transcendant  sanative  powers  as  are  historically  inscrutable. 
Though  all  this  seemed  to  invite  him  to  .assume  the  character  of 
Messiah,  his  self-esteem  is  so  small,  he  is  so  lowly  in  heart  as  to 
avoid  every  the  slightest  suspicion  of  presumption,  and  of  haste  in 
adopting  a  title,  which  was  the  highest  to  which  any  Jew  could  raise 
his  projects  or  his  hopes  ;  a  title  which  implied  that  he  was  the  en- 
voy of  Jehovah,  and  the  chosen  saviour  of  the  nat'on.  So  true  is 
it,  that  though  already  approaching  the  purity  of  the  divine  nature 
he  did  not  eagerly  grasp  at  the  resemblance  to  God.  Compare  Phil. 
ii.  6,  with  John  v.  18.  It  becomes  him  and  his  worthy  harbinger 
thus  to  fulfil  all  that  ceremonial  or  moral  righteousness  could 
require..  Matthew  iii.  ]5.  He  offers  himself  therefore  to  receive 
the  form  of  consecration  for  the  divine  kingdom  :  and  on  this  oc- 
casion it  was  to  appear,  whether  the  Deity  would  vouchsafe  any 
decisive  intimation  of  his  Messiahship. 

4  Full  of  these  sublime  expectations,  and  already  worthy  of  the 
fAipreme  place  in  that  future  kingdom,  by  this  very  proof  of  his  re- 
ligious humility  and  self-denial — he  descends  into  the  waves  of  the 
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Jordan.  His  head  is  dipped  under  the  water,  and  when  he  lifts  it 
up  again  in  devout  contemplation  (Tr^oOTv^o^jyoj)  the  serenity  of  the 
clear  open  sky  beams  on  his  countenance,  and  a  dove,  distinctly 
visible,   (a-ufAzrixv  uhi)  inclines  towards  him  from  abow. 

1  To  such  symbolic  language  of  ike  godhead  all  the  prophets  were 
accustomed.  They  heard  not  indeed  in  words,  but  in  signs,  to  which 
Circumstances  furnished  the  interpretation,  and  in  which  a  pious 
heart  placed  unshaken  confidence,  whether  whit  they  hid  devoutly 
sought  was  really  the  will  of  Him,  without  whom  no  sparrow  falls 
to  the  ground,  and  no  dove  moves  her  wings  in  the  air.  Jesus 
knew  what  he  had  asked.  To  him  after  profoundly  meditating  on 
what  he  had  seen — to  him,  the  Lord  of  nature  had  now  given  an. 
answer  by  a  living  symbol.  What  a.  decisive  moment  for  Jesus  ! 
At  length  he  had  received  a  confirmation  of  the  hope  which  had 
been  indulged  for  thirty  years,  \ct  never  proclaimed  with  juvenile 
presumption.  At  this  moment — wh«  that  can  feel,  would  subtilize 
in  physical  or  phychologic  distinctions?  at  this  moment,  heaven 
proclaims,  all  surrounding  nature  proclaims,  to  Jesus,  with  the  voice 
of  God  :  Thou  art  he  !  This  is  he  !  The  heir  of  the  kingdom  !  The 
beloved  son  ! 

1  The  great  question  is  now  determined  !  For  the  rest  of  his  life, 
Jesus  remains  certain,  both  in  weal  or  in  woe,  that  he  is  internally 
and  externally,  the  declared  Messiah  of  God.  This  conviction^ 
this  certainty,  pervades  his  confidential  friends,  when  they  perceive 
that  it  had  been  caught  by  the  Baptist  himself.  Upon  this  unques- 
tioned persuasion  it  eventually  depended,  whether  the  doctrine  of  a 
crucified  unfortunate  should  overthrow  judahmand  heathenism,  and 
bow  before  it  the  thrones  of  sovereigns  and  tha  theories  of  philosophy* 
The  fate  of  worlds  hangs  on  instants.  But  what  is  the  signal  for  the 
conquest  of  worlds,  hut  a  courageous,  undoubting  reliance  on  the 
w-ill  of  the  Supreme  Being?  /.xi  a.vrv>  tarn  r>  «m»ii  mmcrx<rx  tc»  -/.octroi f 
■nmo-Tis  vuai.      1  John  v.  5.   Compare  John  xvi.  J  3/ 

In  the  notes  attached  to  particular  verses  of  this  segment:, 
professor  Paul  us  more  minutely  vindicates  his  peculiar  theory  of 
this  incident. 

{  The  inferences  says  he,  '  in  one  place,  that  the  spirit  of  God  be* 
came  visible  in  the  form  of  a  dove,  is  in  all  the  three  evangelical 
historians  exhibited  as  a  fact,  and  so  as  to  precede  the  relation  of 
the  visible  appearance.  But,  in  order  to  designate  the  real  order  of 
the  event,  it  should  first  be  stated  that  Jesus  saw  something  like  a 
dove;  and  next  that  he  judged,  interred,  or  became  certain,  that 
it  betokened  the  spirit  of  God,  That  which  men  think  about  an 
event  is  more  important,  and  even  more  certain,  than  the  visible 
part  of  the  event  itself.  The  internal  experience  makes  a  deeper 
Trace  in  the  memory,  than  the  cotemporary  external  experience. 
Hence,  imperceptibly  to  themselves,  they  often  assign  the  foremost 
station  to  their  own  inferer.ee.  Jesus  «««?,  what,  strictly  speaking, 
h«  saw  ohIu  in  his  uwn  inference  ^   the  spirit  of  God.' 

H  hi 
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And  theft  follows  the  description  of  what  had  been  really  vi- 
sible, the  inclination  toward  him  of  a  hovering  dove.  Luke 
is  anxious  to  exclude  the  idea  of  a  real  dove  ;  according  to  him, 
it  had  only  the  hodilu  form  of  one  ;  but  neither  he,  nor  any 
person,  who  could  not  know  whether  it  were  tangible,  can  bear 
testimony  to  its  immaterial  existence.  The  phenomenon  ap- 
peared like  a  dove  \  in  this  all  the  evangelists  are  r.greed, 
as  weil  as  the  Baptist  (John  i.  32.)  That  it  was  a  mere 
phantasm  is  again  an  inference  ;  natural  enough  indeed  among 
jews,  who  thought  that  Jehovah  was  in  the  habit  of  com- 
missioning his  spirits  to  assume  temporary  forms,  which,  when 
they  had  effected  their  purpose,  were  again  laid  aside. 

Many  historic  anecdotes  are  cited  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  in  which  similar  omens  were  analogously  interpreted. 
A  fortunate  illustration  is  the  consecration  of  Romulus,  as  des- 
cribed by  Knniu;.. 

Esrfn  Candida  se  radiis  dedit  icta  foras  lux 
E  tint v I  ex  alio  lunge  puleherrima  prirpes 
ca  loluvit  aris  ;  timid  aureus  txoritur  sol. 

Elegant  passages  from  the  poets  describing  the  heavens 
a;  cning,  as  it  was  phrased,  or  depicting  the  flight  of  doves, 
are  produced  in  luxuriant  abundance.  BufFon,  Fischer, 
and  other  natural  historians,  and  topographers,  are  called 
in  ;  and  at  length  it  is  infened  that  the  columba gyrairtx, 
or  pahma  voluu  dor  a  of  ihc  Spaniards,  is  the  sort  of  pigeon, 
whose  habits  of  flight  accord  best  with  the  description  of  the 
evangelists. 

This  whole  chapter  seems  to  be  happily  laboured  ;  we  shall 
leave  it  to  theologues  by  profession  to  determine  whether  it  be 
entirely  satisfactorv.  YVhile  the  conflict  lasts,  between  the 
ancient  regard  for  the  former  exposition,  and  a  hesitating  fond- 
ness for  the  proposed  substitution  ;  the  oscillation  of  doubt  can- 
not but  be  ie!t.  But  it  is  probable'  that  this  will  become, 
among  ecclesiastics,*  the  prevailing  form  of  expounding  the 
passage;  at  least  among  such,  as  are  inclined  to  question  the  per- 
sonality) or  materiality,  of  the  holy  spirit. 

The  sixteenth  section  analyzes  the  narrative  of  the  temp- 
tation, and  expounds  the  whole  as  an  ecstacy,  a  dream, 
a  vision,  which  passed  oniy  in  the  mind,  or  imagination, 
of  Jesus.  As  this  plan  ot  explanation  is  current  in  our 
own  literature,  it  may  be  conveniently  passed  over. 

The  seventeenth  section  comments  on  Lukeiv.  14—30  ;  and 
here  we  find  nothing  very  new. 

The  eighteenth  section  respects  Matthew  iy.  12 — 17,  and 
Mark  i.  14 — 15.     Minutiae  of  order  in  the  incidents  are  here, 

*  The  editors  of  the  improved  version  in  a  superfluous  uoie    to  John  v.  38, 
v  1  y  inconsistent!)  :..  ranee  ofthe  spirit  in  a  corporeal  form  ;  which 

a  coding  to  their  views,  is  like  admitting  that  fe  <r  could   assume  the  form  of  u 
bare,  or  emu  «^c  that  fcf  a  ikm. 
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as  in  the  preceding  section,  curiously  ascertained.  The  obser- 
vation occurs  that  Matthew,  a  Galilacan,  willingly  dwells  on 
what  passed  in  Galilee  ;  and  that  John,  a  Jerusalemitc,  wil- 
lingly dwells  on  what  passed  at  Jerusalem  Pliny's  descrip- 
tion of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  is  corrected  by  th< 

The  five  sections  numbered  xix.  to  xxiii.  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  each  other;  and  relate  instances  of  the  great  popu- 
larity which  attended  Jesus,  after  he  had  taken  up  his  residence 
at  Capernaum.  According  to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  the 
practice  of  medicine  was  a  part  of  the  office  of  a  piiest.  The 
Essenes especially  cultivated  this  branch  of  science,  and  were 
in  high  repute  among  the  country  people,  as  successful  practi- 
tioners. In  some  Midrash,  or  convent- school  of  the  Essenes, 
professor  Paulus  thinks  it  probable  that  Jesus  had  received  his 
elementary  education.  Whether  he  completed  this  disci- 
pline at  Alexandria  is  unknown  ;  but,  as  the  rnctaphvsical 
opinions,  which  are  advanced  in  the  gospel  and  epistles  of  John, 
have  much  affinity  with  those  of  Philo-Judseus,  the  author 
says  that  it  is  probable  that  the  instructor  of  John  had  availed 
himself  of  the  lights  of  /Egyptian  erudition.  To  great  accom- 
plishments of  science  the  superstitious  vulgar  have  often  attri- 
buted a  sort  of  magical  power  ;  and  being  ignorant  of  the  limits 
of  nature,  have  often  described  the  sensible  operations  of  hu- 
man skill,  in  such  a  manner  as  favours  the  suspicion  of  super- 
natural agency.  If,  to  acquired  arts  of  healing,  was  superad- 
ded the  opinion  of  that  holy  efficacy,  which  had  attended  the 
prophets  of  old.  whose  mere  presence  was  believed  incompatible 
with  the  activity  of  evil  spirits  and  pernicious  daemons,  a  faith 
in  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  man  of  God  might  rise  to 
enthusiastic  vehemence,  and  produce  all  the  medical  effects  of 
confidence  in  a  tenfold  degree  greater  than  is  possible  where 
the  scepticisms  of  rationality  are  entertained.  Some  of  the 
cures,  especially  those  of  paralytic  and  demoniacal  affections, 
may,  according  to  the  professor,  be  accounted  for  in  this  way  ; 
those  of  the  latter  class,  which  are  very  numerous,  are  peculi- 
arly likely  to  yield,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  strong  mental  im- 
pressions. But  there  are  instances,  which,  if  not  exaggerated 
in  the  narration,  are  incapable  of  solution  by  the  same  causes. 
Such  are  the  instantaneous  cures  of  inveterate  dumbness  and 
blindness  :  long  habits  of  experience  are  necessary  to  associate 
with  the  sound  of. words  their  respective  meanings,  and  with 
thehueand  shape  ofobjects  their  respective  distances  Iftheor- 
ganic  defect  had  been  removed,  the  mind  would  still  have  years 
of  apprenticeship  to  set  ve.  There  are  no  unequivocal  symp- 
toms of  concert  and  arrangement :  the  cures  arc  not  confined 
to  ay  owed  friends,  whose  concurrence  might  be  conciliated  ;  or 
to  indigent  strangers,  whose  conspiracy  might  be  purchased. 
The  same  effects  every  where  follow  the  arrival  of  the  physi- 
:  nor  has  a  partial  selection  been  made  of  the  lucky  cases 
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only  ;  for  a  comparative  failure  (Mark  vi.  5.)  is  as  honestly 
recorded  as  a  triumphant  accomplishment.  Professor  Paulus 
however  observes,  that  Peter's  mother-in-law  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ill,  when  the  physician  arrived,  or  he  would 
have  been  then  called  in.  She  falls  very  sick,  while  they  are 
in  the  synagogue,  and  is  soon  after  with  much  publicity 
restored 

Some  interstices  are  indicated  in  the  narration.  As  Jesus  was 
comiirr  froui  Cana  along  the  road  to  Capernaum,  he  meets 
four  fishermen,  who  according  to  John's  Gospel,  were,  by  no 
means,  so  unknown  to  him,  as  from  the  narrations  of  Matthew 
and  Mark  would  be  inferred.  They  were  not  merely  Gali- 
leans, living  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  Nazareth,  but  were  long 
since  disciples  of  John,  and  had  been  present  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus.  Probably  they  had  accompanied  him  to  the  passover 
at  Jerusalem,  where  he  had  disciples  with  him  (John  ii.  17 
and  23).  Numberless  minute  particulars  oi  this  kind  are 
evolved  with  such  curious  care  as  in  a  manner  to  diminish  the 
marveliou^ncss  of  that  sudden  ascendancy  which  was  apparently 
excrtej  over  several  individuals.  It  is  surprizing  that  a  nar- 
ration in  Luke  (v.  1  — 11 ), which  is  strongly  marked  by  idiosyn- 
crasy should  be  peculiar  to  a  gospel-writer,  who  was  not  a 
party  concerned. 

Before  professor  Paul  is  proceeds  to  the  twenty  fourth 
section,  he  inserts  a  most  elaborate  dissertation,  on  the 
chronological  order  of  the  incidents  which  intervened 
between  the  first  passover  after  the  baptism,  and  the 
serond  passover;  for  he  is  among  those  who  assign  the  greatest 
length  to  the  duration  of  the  ministry  of  Christ.  These 
incidents  are  about  thirty  in  number;  they  are  placed  in 
a  different  order  by  different  evangelists,  whence  it  maybe  pre- 
sumed, that  one  narrative  is  derived  from  an  apomnemoneuma 
made  in  Galilee,  another  from  notes  taken  in  Judaea,  and  that 
one  evangelist  classed  his  memorandums  by  their  topics,  and 
another  by  their  sources.  Matthew  is  more  copious  in  his  ac- 
counts of  the  discourses  of  Jesus, than  Mark  or  Luke, which  ren- 
de.s  it  probable  that  he  himself  was  accustomed  to  note  down 
the  most  remarkable  sayings  of  Jesus  on  distinguished  occa- 
sions, an!  that  the  possession  of  this  gnomology,  or  collection 
of  tiie  sentiments  ofje^us,  led  him  to  compose  a  third  gospel. 

Thcofderhftre  assigned  to  the  successive  parts  of  the  pro- 
gress is  this.  1.  The  return  home  from  the  first  passover  after 
the  baptism.  2.  Journey  about  seed-time  into  the  country  in 
Judsea.  3.  Return  in  winter  through  Samaria  to  Galilee.  The 
"anecdotes  are  then  se\eraiiy  attached  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  piogress;  and  are  discussed  in  twenty-one  sections  num- 
bered xxi  v.  to  xliv. 

In  a  note  to  Matthew  viii.  21, — 22,  professor  P  ulus  under- 
stands the  passage  ;  '  suffer  me  to  stay  and   bury   my   father/ 
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that  is,  to  remain  at  home  until  1  shall  become  my  own  master; 
my  father  being  yet  living.  To  this  indefinite  procrastination 
an  answer  is  given  which  partakes  both  of  the  serious  and 
jocose.  •  There  are  persons  enough  who  are  dead  to  my  doc- 
trine, leave  it  to  them  to  linger  and  bury  their  dead.'  This 
and  other  passages,  adds  Professor  Paulus,  must  appear  strange 
to  those,  who  picture  Jesus  as  a  solemn  dogmatist,  who  spoke 
only  words  of  a  pound  weight ;  the  convivial  gaiety  of  his 
character,  as  he  himself  represents  it,  (Matthew  xi.  19,  and 
Luke  vii.  34J  is  often  seen  in  an  endeavour  to  excite  agreeable 
emotions  and  pleasurable  trains  of  thought. 

The  twenty-sixth  section  explains  the  storm  described 
Matthew  viii.  23  -  27,  Mark  iv\  36 — 40,  and  Luke  viii.  22— 
25.     The  paraphrase  runs  thus  : 

1  As  they  were  crossing  to  the  opposite  eorst,  accompanied  by 
many  bouts  which  were  hired  by  the  admirers  of  Jesus,  a  sudden 
nust  fell  upon  the  lake,  and  a  concussion  (Matt  hew  J  perhaps 
■he  result  of  an  earthquake,  was  felt,  during  which  the  boats 
'  voro  covered  or  filled  with  water  :  whilst  he,  tired  of  preaching, 
was  fallen  asleep  on  a  bolster.  '  It  is  only  because  he  sleeps  that 
misfortune  befalls  us:' think  the  good  people.  They  awaken  him. 
1  The  holy  man  will  be  able  to  help  us  ;'  such  is  the  natural  hope 
of  persons  in  danger.  Jesus  requires,  from  all,  courage  and  confi- 
dence, for  pusillanimity,  o^yoTr/s-T/z,  is  the  precursor  of  destruction, 
it  prevents  all  practicable  remedy.  With  a  presence  of  mind  resem- 
bling that  of  Caesar,  he  a^ks  the  pilot  ?  c  How  can  you  be  so  faint- 
hearted !   do  you  not  carry  the  Messiah  ? 

'  Nor  had  he  been  long  awake,  long  attentive  to  the  vehemence 
of  the  wind,  before  he  drew  the  inference  and  expressed  it,  that  it 
would  soon  be  over.  On  lakes,  and  in  sultry  atmospheres,  espe- 
cially where  the  contiguous  district  is  mountainous,  such  tempests 
are  of  very  confined  and  fugitive  operation.  This  w^sspceliiy  at  an 
end.  Those,  who  had  escaped,  agitated  between  terror  and  as- 
tonishment, ascribed  their  preservation  to  the  happy  consequences 
of  the  presence  of  Jesus.  '  Even  the  storms,  even  the  waves,  not 
merely  the  kmkodeemont,  give  way  before  him.'  Thus  ihey  whisper 
to  one  another.  That  Jesus  knew,  01  that  he  approved,  the  inference, 
is  no  where  stated.' 

In  this  way,  as  if  he  were  restoring  epic  poetry  to  the  basis 
of  history,  professor  Paulus  endeavours  to  resolve  the  mar- 
vellous turns  oi  the  narration  into  inferences  of  the  bystan- 
ders. In  the  twenty-seventh  section  he  considers  the  history 
of  the  Gerasenc  (not  Gergesene,as  is  most  learnedly  demon- 
strated (p.  495J ;  this  prevalent  spelling  having  grown  out  of 
an  erroneous  conjecture  of  OrigcnJ  demoniac  ;  and  explains  it 
as  a  case  of  insanity,  in   which  the  madman,  believing  himself 
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possessed,  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the  imaginary  kakodas- 
mon,  and  stipulates  that  his  superfluous  soul  may  transmigrate 
into  some  other  frame.  It  is  shown  that  the  narrative  of 
Matthew,  who  introduces  two  Gerasene  demoniacs,  must  be 
inaccurate;  and  that  the  narration  of  Mark,  who  introduces'  only- 
one,  is  to  be  preferred.  Two  distinct  insane  persons  would 
not  have  concurred  in  attaching  confidence  to  so  singular  a  mode 
of  cure,  as  that  which  the  unfortunate  man  requests.  Jesus  let 
the  madman  hunt  the  swine,  as  a  mean  of  assisting  his  imagi- 
nation to  believe  itself  dispossessed,  but  did  not  design  that  they 
should  perish  in  the  lake. 

The  twenty- ninth  section  analyzes  the  cure  of  a  paralytic,  de- 
scribed Mathew  ix.  i — 8,  Mark  ii.  1—12,  and  Luke  v.  17 — • 
-26.  Professor  Pajuhis  compares  this  incident  with  various  mo- 
dern facts;  zsrelation  veritable  <U  la  guerisoa  miruvnteme  de 
Marie  Moiilard  :    ..  .,.71694..     This  was  the  daughter 

of  a  bla -ksmith  ;  she  was  born  in  1680,  and  limped  from  the 
time  she  began  to  walk.  The  disease  appeared  to  be  seated 
in  the  left  hip,  which  exhibited  a  hollowness  ;  afterwards  a 
swelling  apneai  t  ]  above  the  covitas  jsehii 

The  growth  of  her  left  thigh  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  of 
the  right,  hut  at  twelve  vears  of  age  was  four  inches  shorter  than 
the  other  ;  the  knee  of  the  same   leg  was  thicker  and  the  ancle 
crooked.     The   parents,   who  were  calvinistic    refugees    from  ' 
France,- consulted  eminent  surgeons  at  Lausanne,  where  they 
had  re.-ided  some  years,  and   afterwards  at  Amsterdam,  where 
they  finally  settled.    The  medical  men   gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  no  cure  was  practicable.     Debat    was  one   of  the    more 
famous  surgeons   to  whom   they  applied;  he  ordered  friction 
with  oih,  but  in  vain.      Things  continued   in  this  state  until 
'the  26th  "November  1693,  on  which  day  as  the  young  person 
was \val king  to  the  French  protestant  church,  some  Dutch  boys 
in  the  street  loudly  ridiculed  her    limping,    and  mimicked  it. 
1  he  >eccnd  chapter  of  .VI ark  was  the   lesson    of   the  day,  and 
this  story  ot  the  paralytic  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  the 
girl.    "She  said  tp  her  mother  as  she  came  back:  •' I   am  sure, 
mother,  1  should  not  want  faith  if  such  a  thing  .were  to  happen 
to  me/     While  the  mother  was  giving  her  a  consoling  answer, 
she  felt  a  great  pain,  a;-:d  a  disposition  to  stretch    out  her   leg, 
and  while  she  hear    it  ciack,  a  voice  seemed  to  say  to  her  ;  ?  thy 
faith  hath   made   thee  whole.'      From  that  tfme  forward  she 
could  walk  like  -other  people,  though  with  some  remains  of  de- 
bility ;  the  ancle  became  straight  ana  the  knee  lost  its  swelling, 
and   the    rhigh   acquired  the  length  of  the  other.      This  fact 
is  -indubitably  attested,  as  well  by  medical  men  as  by  the  pastor. 
Another  fact  is  produced  from  the  archives  of  the  Lutheran 
,church  in  the  duchy  oi  Wurtemberg  Ltonberga,  oppuio  \Yur~ 
\ttmbergico,  putrum  7iurnoriai    mutter  iia   membris  capta,  ut 
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fnlcris  vit  spithamaih   rcpcret,  dum  decarius   pno  tuggettu  mi- 
racufosam  vim  rtominis   Je$u    tractaref*    repent  ■  est. 

This  case  though  not  medically  described  is  not  less  satisfac- 
torily attested  than  the  preceding.  Professor  Paul  us  concludes 
as  if  he  had  recently  been  reading  the  case  of  Winifred  White  : 

'  Thus  fr<>m  every  country ,  and  from  every  leligiaus  communion, 
some  contributions  to  a  thaumatology,  some  unexplained  wonders 
Can  be  collected  which  prove  lhat  unexpectedly  rapU  excite- 
ments of  long  interrupted  corporeal  functions  have  occasionally  oc- 
curred in  all  countries  and  at  all  times.' 

-What  has  Dr.  Isaac  Milner  to  oppose  to  these  calvinistic 
and  Lutheran  miracles  ?  We  advise  the  Socinians  to  keep  a 
good  look  out  for  some  of  these  special  interpositions,  so  tes- 
tificator}'of  the  faith  of  the  communities  in  which  they  occur. 

In  the  thirty-first  section  the  case  of  the  hemorrhoidal  wo- 
man is  admirably  explained.  It  is  related  in  Mark  v.  22 — 35. 
The  professor  considers  it  as  an  unworthy  and  unfounded  idea, 
that  the  garments  of  Jesus  possessed  a  power  of  curing  dis- 
eases, independently  of  his  knowledge  or  volition  ;  yet  some 
commentators  have  deduced  such  an  opinion  from  the  thirtieth 
verse.  This  supposed  power,  professor  Pauius  resolves  into 
an  inference  of  the  by-standers,  which  afterwards  became  a 
part  of  the  narration.  He  compares  the  account  given  of  this 
incident  in  Eusebius  (Eccles.  Hist.  liv.  viii/ c.  18)  on  the  au- 
thority or  a  tradition  which  was  preserved  by  a  public  monu- 
ment, erected  at  Cesare..  Philippi,  by  the  gratitudeof  this  lady, 
who  was  a  heathen  of  that  city.  The  monument  represented 
a  woman  pulling  the  cloak  of  a  Jew  rabbi,in  an  attitude  of  ask- 
ing relief.  He  points  out  to  her  a  plant  distinctly  sculptured 
on  the  pedestal,  and  rising  above  his  feet,  up  to  the  border  of 
the  diplois,  or  mantle,  in  which  he  was  clad.  Professor  Pau- 
ius infers,  that  the  confidence  of  the  woman  in  her  physician 
had,  in  the  first  instance  occasioned  a  constriction  of  the  re- 
laxed blood  vessels  ;  and  that  this  recovered  state  was  perpetu- 
ated by  the  use  of  some  specific  vegetable  prescription.  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  lad'  embraced  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
>.or  was  invited  by  him  to  do  so;  on  the  contrary  the  character 
of  the  monument  implies  that  she  continued  to  be  a  Pagan,  and 
proves  that  she  was  in  opulent  circumstances  ;  it  also  shews 
that  her  benevolence  was  intent  on  transmitting  to  posterity  a 
knowledge  of  the  medicine  by  which  she  had  been  saved. 

In  a  note  (p.  583)  to  Mark  v.  40,    professor  Pauius   com- 
plains of  certain  commentators  for  maintaining  the  opinion  of 
the  Jewish  vulgar,  in  opposition  to  the  declared  opinion  of  Jc- 
-sus;  the  authority  of  Jesus  himself  is  to  give  way  when  hostile 
to  a  marvellous  interpretation  !  ! ! 

In  a  note  (p.  673)    the  word  Gehenna  is  derived  from  the 
old  Persian  ;  the  professor  thinks  both  the  word  and  the  idea 
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to  have  been  brought  from  Babylon,  after  the  captivity  ;  the 
Mosaic  religion  '  includes  no  such  place  of  doom.' 

In  the  thirty-seventh  section  the  curious  observation  occurs, 
that  Luke  (influenced  probably  by  his  attachment  for  Paul, who 
valued,  and  in  some  degree  imitated,  in  the  solemn  austerity 
of  his  own  precepts  and  manners,  the  Pharisaic  sect)  has  often 
omitted  the  ami  pharisaic  allusions  and  directions  in  the 
speeches  of  Jesus,  who  held  exterior  severity  in  aversion.  We 
may  select  instances  in  Matthew  v.  17 — 43,  and  vi.   1 — 13. 

Section  thirty-nine  contains  learned  remarks  upon  the  police 
of  leprosy  ;  the  office  of  oidering  an  infectious  person  into  qua- 
rantine was  devolved  upon  the  high  priest, as  well  as  that  or  ter- 
minating his'social  exile. Under  the  name  leprosy  the  Jews  con- 
founded several  transient  cutaneousdisordeisanalogous tosmall- 
pox,and  some  chronic  distempers  which  result  from  the  vices  of 
the  east.  The  case  of  the  leper  (Matthew  viii.  3.)  was,  in  the 
professor's  opinion,  one,  where  the  disease  had  attained  that 
maturity  at   which  it  ceases  to  be  infectious.     The  language  of 

Jesus  therefore  means  :  '  as  far  as  the  physician  may  permit, 
do  permit  you  to  return  into  society  ;  but  go  and  show  your- 
self to  the  priest,  and  obtain  a  legal  permission.'  The  priest 
having  confirmed  the  opinion  of  the  physician,  the  man  was 
legally  cleans 

The  fortieth  section  compares  Matthew  viii. 5. — 13.  with 
Luke  vii.  1. — 10.  Matthew  puts  into  the  mouthof  thecenturion 
himself,  what  according  to  Luke  was  a  message  transmitted  by 
others.  The  maxim  '  quod  quia  per  alium  facit,  fyc'  is  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  a  variation,  which  hardly  amounts  to 
a  dissonance  ;  still  it  is  of  some  consequence  to  the  critic  to 
knotyt  that  these  writers  are  not  restricted  by  the  anxious 
niceties  of  historical  precision,  by  any  scrupulosities  of  accu- 
racy in  the  minutiae  of  events  ;  and  that  they  sometimes  de- 
scribe that  as  done  by  a  person  himself  which  he  employed 
others  to  do  for  him.  So  again  Mark  x.  35,  assigns  an 
enquiry  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  which  Matthew  xx.  20. 
refers  to  their  mother.  Professor  Paulus  expounds  the  mes- 
sage of  the  centurion  to  mean,  that  Jesus  needed  not  to  come 
in  person,  but  might  send  one  of  his  pupils.  On  this  occasion, 
if  our  narratives  are  complete,  Jesus  for  the  first  time  did  not 
go  in  person  to  see  the  sick  slave,  but  sent  deputies,  who  were 
no  doubt  some  of  the  twelve.  Their  visit  brought  a  good 
omen. 

The  forty-fii>t  section  relates  to  the  widow's  son  at  Nain. 
Curious  facts  are  statedconcerningthe  premature  burials  socus- 
tomaiy  among  the  modern  as  well  as  the  ancientjews.  Thierry, 
and  all  the  Lite  writers  are  quoted  on  the  subject.  Among  the 
note  recondite  sources  of  analogical  information  here  laid 
under  contribution  is  the  Arabic  physician  Abu-Oseiba.     In 
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his  Vitae  celebr.  Medicorum  (c.  xiv.  s.  3.)  this  anecdote 
occurs.  L)c  medico,  qui  juutri  obviam  foetus  iuc/amazit. 
cum  vivert  qui  effcrcbatur,  reddiditque  ei  vitam.  Ro^atus 
causam  conjectures^  dixit,  id  se  collegme  ex  situ  jacentis,  non 
tnim  cum  habuisse  crura  in  directum  porrecfa,  sed  reductm 
versus  femora.  Celsus  de  re  medica  (lib.  2.  c.  6.)  is  also 
quoted,  quosdam  jama  prodidit  in  ipsis  fumtribut  revixisse. 
.  .  .  .  dselepiadet  funeri  obvius  inteuexit cum  vivere  qui 
effcrcbalur.  The  erudite  industry,  and  the  comprehensive 
grasp,  with  which  the  literature  of  the  world  is  thus  ransacked 
for  parallelisms  to  every  individual  miracle  is  truly  astonishing  ; 
vet,  if  each  particular  case  could  be  paired  with  one  similar, 
how  would  this  account  for  the  extraordinary  accumulation  of 
such  cases  in  the  practice  of  a  given  individual  r 

The  forty-third  section  is  interesting  ;  and  throws  great  light 
onthecivil  history  of  Judaea.  It  respects  Matthew  xi.  2  —  19,  and 
,Luke  vii.  iS— 35.  Jesus  had  directed  his  progress  toward  Ma- 
chaerus,  evidently  for  the  pu'pose  of  holding  some  communi- 
cation with  his  friend  and  kinsman  John  the  Baptist,  who  was 
imprisoned  in  that  fortress.  To  John  his  own  confinement  was 
naturally  become  irksome  ;  and  the  longer  it  lasted,  the  more 
reason  he  had  to  fear  that  it  would  ultimately  terminate  not  in 
pardon,  but  in  punishment.  The  disciples,  whom  he  deputes 
to  Jesus,  complain,  therefore,  of  the  delay  of  the  latter  in  de- 
claring himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  it  is  not  stated  that  any 
seditious  movements,  the  object  of  which  was  the  rescue  of 
John,  resulted  from  these  communications.  On  the  contrary, 
the  answer  of  Jesus  (Matthew  xi.  6  :)  **  Happy  whosoever  shall 
not  offend  because  of  me:"  rather  tended  to  repress  the  inter- 
ference of  his  own  followers.  Yet,  as  Joanna,  the  wife  of 
Herod's  steward,  appears  from  this  time  to  have  attached 
herself,  probably  as  a  spy  to  the  devout  bevy  which  surround- 
ed Jesus ;  there  is  room  to  suppose  that  tumultuous  movements 
of  the  people,  were  apprehended.  And  as  the  daughter  of  Hero- 
dias,  famed  for  her  skill  in  the  dance,  asked  soon  after  this  for 
the  head  of  John,— which  must  have  been  done  as  a  demonstra- 
tion other  loyalty,  rather  than  her  cruelty,  it  is  evident  that 
the  spies  had  excited  the  alarm  of  an  insurrection.  The  can- 
dour of  Professor  Paulus  makes  the  conduct  of  Jesus  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  all  others,  the  subject  of  the  most  elaborate 
analysis  and  the  most  cordial  approbation, 

It  is  the  C3u  e  of  mankind  in  which  he  is  engaged  (John  xii. 
27,)  rather  than  that  of  his  friend,  or  of  himself,  which  occu- 
pies his  tl  and  interests  his  soul.  The  most  difficult 
of  the  virtues,  self  immolation,  was  his,  in  a  higher  degree 
than  was  ever  before,  or  has  been  ever  since,  exemplified  in 
the  history  of  man. 

In  on  r  judgment,  the  forty-fourth  section  is  the  most  carelessly 
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finished  of  any  in  the  first  volume.  It  comments  on  Luke 
vii.  36 — 50,  in  which  is  contained  the  relation  of  a  dinner  giv- 
en by  Simon  the  Pharisee  to  Jesus. 

Professor  Paul  us  first  endeavours  to  show  that  this  Simon  the 
Pharisee  is  a  different  person  from  Simon  the  leper,  whose  hos- 
pitable reception  of  Jesus  is  described  in  Matthew  xxvi.  6 — 13, 
and  in  Mark  xiv.  3 — 9.  His  chief  argument  is  that  Simon 
the  Pharisee  dwelt  ev  ryvotet  (v.  37.)  whereas  Simon  the  leper 
resided  in  Bethany.  But  tv  ry  ttoXei  does  not  necessarily  mean 
in  Jerusalem  ;  it  may  as  fitly 'be  construed  in  the  town,  in  that 
place.  Now  the  sister  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.  1  and  2,)  of  whom 
this  expression  is  used,  did  reside  in  Bethany.  It  follows  that 
Simon  th  ;e  resided  in  Kethany.     And  surely  it  is  im- 

possible that  the  Very  unusual  incident  of  a  woman  bursting  in- 
to.a  dining-room,  in  order  to  clasp  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  per- 
fume him  with  nard,  should  have  occurred  on  two  different 
occasions.  Professor  Paul  us  further  says  that  there  is  no  autho- 
rity tor  calling  this  fair  penitent  by  the  name  of  Mary;  but 
he  forgets  the  express  authority  of  John.  The  catholic  tradi- 
tion that  this  Mary  is  the  same  with  Mary  the  Magdalene,  can- 
not perhaps  be  absolutely  proved  from  scitpture  ;  but  is  on 
every  account  highly  probable.  Lazarus  might  well  be  a  Ga- 
lilaean  of  Magdala. 

Professor  Paulus  conjectures  that  this  dinner  in  Bethany,  at 
the  house  of  Simon,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  fortunes 
of  Jesus;  because  all  (he  evangelists  seem  particularly  soli- 
citous to  preserve  this  single  and  solitary  anecdote,  respecting 
the  stay  of  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  during  the  second  passover  af- 
ter the  baptism.  He  asks;  was  this  proud  pharisee  offended 
by  the  expostulation  of  Jesus,  and  did  he  from  that  time  la- 
bour to  excite  that  Pharisaic  persecution,  to  which  Jesus  fell  a 
victim  ? 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  story  of  this  feast  is  inserted,  not 
for  the  j  art  which  Simon,  but  for  that  which  Mary  took  on 
the  occasion.  Her  heart-  feit  sentiment  of  warm  and  affection- 
ate veneration,  is  admirably  pourtrayed. — We  shall  not  state 
an  inference  which  has  been  drawn  from  the  expression  which 
Mary  employs  when  she  asks  for  the  supposed  defunct.  (John 
xx.  v.   13.J 

in  a  note  to  the  forty  eighth  verse,  the  doctrine  of  forgiving 
sins  is  curiously  discussed.  Many  diseases  originate  in  the 
abuse  of  the  bodily  organs,  in  intemperate  and  improvi- 
dent sensualitv.  Such  diseases,  and  indeed  many  others  which 
ought  to  have  been  exempt  from  reproach,  were  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  punishments  for 'sin,  inflicted  by  the  special  in- 
terposition of  the  Almighty.  Until  the  cause  of  these  diseases 
removed,  until,  in  their  phraseology,  their  sins  were  for- 
given, they  considered  the  forms  of  penitence,  and  the  pnic- 
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tkres  of  expiation  to  become  them.  The  physician  prayed  with 
his  patients;  and  his  assurance  that  the  sin  is  forgiven,  that 
the  cause  of  the  malady  is  removed,  constituted  a  duty  of  his 
profession,  a  rule  of  his  art,  for  removing  apprehension,  for  re- 
storing hope,  and  accelerating  recovery. 

The  forty- fifth  section  analyzes  Luke  viii.  I — 3,  which  de- 
scribes the  return  of  Jesus  into  Galilee,  after  having  attended 
the  second  passover  subsequent  to  his  baptism.  Professor 
Paulus  is  laudably  anxious  to  remove,  what,  in  our  manners, 
and  in  the  manners  of  the  east,  might  be  thought  indelicate,  in 
this  social  journeying  01  so  many  young  disciples  with  so  many 
young  women,  some  of  whom  (to  borrow  the  equivocal  term  of 
the  received  version,)  were  tinkers.  A  description  is  underta- 
ken of  those  caravans,  (called  o-uvqoim,  Luke  ii.  44.)  which  went 
from  the  provinces  to  the  pa-chal  fair,  and  returned  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  festival.  '  It  was  thought,'  says  the  professor,  '  that 
rabbies  were  above  many  punctilios  of  decorum,  to  which  less 
holy  men  would  have  paid  deference/ 

This  forms  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  first  volume.  If 
we  have  been  less  minutely  particular  in  the  analysis  of  the  lat- 
ter than  of  the  former  sections,  it  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
weariness  in  the  perusal,  or  to  any  impatience  of  toil,  so  much 
as  to  the  circumstance,  that  they  bear  a  closer  resemblance  in 
the  turn  of  explanation,  than  the  incipient  sections.  There  is 
the  same  endeavour  in  all  to  ascertain,  by  a  minute  compari- 
son of  the  several  narrations,  the  precise  natural  fact  in  which 
all  the  observers  are  agreed  ;  and  to  separate  from  this  basis 
of  description,  whatever,  was  only  the  inference  of  the  by- 
stander, or  the  comment  of  the  narrator.  *  Such  inferences,' 
Professor  Paulus  somewhere  says, 

'  A  man  who  is  living  now,  is  as  much  entitled  to  draw  for  him- 
self, as  a  man  dving  then,  and  it  may  happen  thnt  his  knowledge 
of  nature  being  more  extensive,  atlil  his  range  of  comparison,  ow- 
ing to  that  and  to  the  accumulations  ol  ni  experience,  more 
comprehensive—  he  may  be  capable  of  drawing  inferences  which  are 
more  correct.' 

The  value  of  these  latter  sections, as  far  as  respects  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  oft  otes,  and,  in  a  few 
circumstances  of  the  incidents  themselves,  is  somewhat  dimi- 
nished   by    one   strong   theoretical    prepossession.     Pro: 
Paulus  has  become   convinced    that   the    narration  of  Mark  is 
wholly  derived  from  the  gospels  of  Luke  and  of  Matthew',  is 
subsequent  to  them,  and  of  inferior  authority.    Hence  h. 
less  deference  to    the    testimonv  of  Ma.k.  '  Notwithsta 
what  Eiehhorn,  what  GTiesbach,  and  what  our  learned  coun- 
trymarrHerbert  Marsh,  have  published  on    this  su 
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still  deem  it  right  to  suspend  our  acquiescence  in  this  marked 
depreciation. 

The  dissertation  of  Griesbach  in  the  Commentationes  Tlteo- 
logiccB  fully  proves,  that  all  Mark,  except  about  a  score  of 
verses,  is  contained  verbatim  in  Luke  or  in  Matthew.  But 
this  phenomenon  admits  of  an  easy  solution,  on  an  hypothesis 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  Griesbach.— Why  should  we 
not  suppose  the  gospel  of  Mark  to  be  first  composed  ;  that 
Luke  had  the  use  of  Mark  ;  and  that  Matthew  had  the  use  both 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  and  systematically  transcribed  into  his 
own  gospel,  whatever  Luke  had  omitted  to  relate  ?  This  is 
Mr.  Herbert  Marsh's  sixth  case  {Origin  of  the  three  first  got- 
pels,  p.  5.)  and,  as  far  as  v\e  have  yet  proceeded  in  our  in- 
vestigation, solves  all  the  phenomena  with  simplicity  and 
ease. 

Eichhorn  is  very  unfriendly  to  the  opinion  [Kritische  Schrif- 
ten  vol.  v.  p.  558)  that  Mark  had  the  assistance  of  Peter  in 
the  composition  of  his  gospel.  Yet  Mark  was  certainly  in  the 
society  of  Peter  at  an  early  period  (Acts  xii.  n  — 13)  and  Peter 
carried  about  with  him  a  gospel  (1  Peter  i.  12)  which  opened 
•with  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Now  the  gospel  which  is 
called  after  Mark,  does  in  fact  begin  with  the  baptism  of  John; 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  be  a  Greek  translation  of  the  vernacu- 
lar gospel,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Peter.  The  success  of 
this  original  vernacular  gospel,  among  the  baptists  of  Galilee 
and  Judaea,  accounts  for  the  curiosity  of  the  Jews  of  Antioch, 
which  according  to  Storr,  stimulated  the  translation  of  Mark  ; 
and  for  that  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  which,  according  to 
Paulus,  occasioned  the  more  complete  redaction  of  Luke.  A 
strong  argument  for  imputing  to  Peter  the  vernacular  original 
of  Mark,  may  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  twelve 
first  chapters  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with  the  gospel  of 
Mark.  A  most  analogous  character  of  sentiment  and  of  nar^ 
ration  pervades  both.  Now  these  Acts  of  Peter  must  have  ori- 
ginated with  himself. 

If  therefore  we  were  critically  to  re-examine,  the  arrange-* 
ment  of  incident,  and  the  selection  of  circumstance,  pre- 
ferred by  professor  Paulus,  we  should,  in  all  cases  of  col- 
lision, ascribe  an  originality  and  authenticity  to  the  record  of 
Mark,  which  we  should  assign,  but  in  a  secondary  degree,  to 
the  more  literate  labours  of  Matthew,  and  of  Luke.  We 
should  Markizf  in  our  narration.  We  should  be  persuaded 
that  the  primary  source  of  the  evangelical  biographies,  the  ori- 
ginal gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  lay  before  us,  unaltered  in  Mark, 
translated  with  conscientious  fidelity,  and  with  the  knowledge 
and  approbation  of  Peter,  its  first  author,  who  for  that  reason 
was  truly  called  the  foundation-stone,  on  which  the  church  of 
Christ  was  to  be  built. 
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As  this  work  of  professor  Paulus  is  too  extensive  speedily  to 
find  a  translator,  we  shall  continue  to  expatiate  upon  it  in  con- 
siderable detail,  persuaded  that  our  theological  readers,  if  oc- 
casionally startled  by  his  heroic  freedom  of  opinion,  will  still 
be  glad  to  learn  what  progress  biblical  criticism  is  making, 
among  the  most  enlightened  scholars  of  the  continent.  Even  those 
persons  who  are  most  willing  to  confound  liberal  with  licentious 
opinions,  to  put  an  extinguisher  on  the  torch  of  truth,  and  by 
pains  andpenalties  to  repress  the  ardour  of  rational  inquiry,  may 
be  essentially  benefited  by  the  information. — It  may  serve  to 
abate  their  propensity  to  intolerance  by  showing  them  where  a 
breach  is  most  practicable  In  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  faith;  it 
may  contribute  to  this  important  conclusion  that  whatever  may 
become  of  subordinate  points  of  belief,  the  moral  doctrine 
of  Christ  which  is  in  strict  unison  with  the  moral  government 
of  God,  is  that  which  alone  is  requisite  to  improve,  to  perfect, 
and  to  perpetuate  our  social  system,  and  our  political  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  present  critique  we  have  candidly  stated  the  novel  opi- 
nions, or  carefully  epitomized  the  scriptural  expositions  of  the 
most  learned  theclogue  which  Germany  can  boast.  We  have 
comparatively  inserted  but  little  matter  of  our  own. — And  we 
think  that  we  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  all  our 
English  divines  of  every  denomination,  for  furnishing  them 
with  such  ample  materials  for  theological  discussion, such  pow- 
erful incitements  to  fresh  vigour  of  intellectual  industry,  and  a 
mere  comprehensive  scheme  of  biblical  research. 


Art.  II.. — Leontinc  de  Blondheim.  Par  Juguste  de  Kotzc* 
bue.  Traduit  de  I'd  demand,  cnec  Notts,  Par  JL  L.  C- 
3  Tomes.   Vlmo.     Bill  an.   1808. 

THE  heroine  of  this  tale  is  the  only  child  of  the  old  Count 
de  Blondheim,  an  Esthonian  nobleman.  She  is,  of  course,  all 
that  is  amiable  and  attractive  ;  but  her  most  distinguishing 
quality  is  the  affection  which  she  bears  her  father,for  whose  hap- 
piness alone  she  appears  conscious  of  existing.  Moreover  she 
possesses  excellentsense,  and  has  received  the  best  of  education 
from  a  Mademoiselle  Warning, who  had  lived  in  the  family  ever 
since  thedeath  of  Lcontine'smo  her,  and  who,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  novel  has  just  quitted  it  to  become  the  wife  ot  a  Mr* 
Luidau.  This  proves  to  be  a  every  unfortunate  circumstance 
for  Leontine,  who  has  but  just  attained  her  fourteenth  year, 
and  in  spite  of  her  beauty  and  accomplishments,  knows  nothing 
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of  ihc  world,  and  is  a  mere  child  (as  well  she  maybe)  in  the 
science  of  human  characters.  At  this  critical  period,  an  old 
plotting  aunt,  a  sister  of  her  father's,  arrives  on  a  visit  atthe 
castle  of  Hullida,  and  fixes  her  eyes  on  Leontine,  whom,  as  a 
frich  heiress,  she  immediately  determines  to  be  'he  fittest  instru- 
ment for  restoring  the  fortunes  of  her  family,  shattered  by  her 
own  Extravagant  pride,  and  by  the  follies  and  vices  cfadebauched 
son.  Accordingly  Major  ArihofF is  sent  for  from  Petersburgh, 
and  beim:  acquainted  with  his  mother's  intentions,  lays  close 
siege  to  the  heart  of  the  simple  Leontine.  This  Major  Arlhoff 
is  a  mere  Russian  near,  a  man  total  y  devoid  of  principle  and 
feeling,  narrow- minded  and  ignorarjt,  addicted  to  no  one  honest 
pursuit  except  hunting,  and  abandoned  to  the  lowest  and 
most  profligate  debau  he  ies,  which  have  ruined  his  charac- 
ter and  greatlv  impaired  his  health.  He  is  moreover  forty 
years  or  age,  and  vastly  ugly,  although  vain  of  his  personal  at- 
tractions. 

A   common  plotmaker  may  imagine  that  Madame    Arlhoff 
would  ha^e  acted  more  wiselv  in  keeping    this   monster  out  of 
sight  till  it  became  absolutely  necessary   to  brim  him  forward 
as  the  husband  of  Leontine.  especially  since  in  the  opinion  of  all 
parties,  it  was  of  little  importance    that  any   real    attachment 
should  preceed  the  marriage-ceremony.     A  vulgar  observer  of 
nature  may  conceive  that  a  girl  of  fourteen,  gifted   with   the 
sense  of  Leontine,  and  fortified  as  she  was   by   the  excellent 
i  srnictions  of  a  vcrv  intelligent  woman,  might  (without  having 
seen  much  of  the   world)  be  ap;  to    entertain  some  disgust  or 
some  feeling  of  repugnance  for  S'jrh   a   lump    of  iniquity.     A 
general  reader,  ungifted  with  the  German  power  of  setting  all 
contradictions  at   defiance,  may  think  it  probable  that  the  old 
Count  de  Blondheim,  a   man  of  the  world,  a  man  of  honour 
and   probity,  a  man   passionately  fond  of  an  only  child,  whose 
welfare  bad   been  recommended   to  him   with  the  last   tears 
of  a   wife   tenderly   beloved,    might   not   have   listened   very 
readily   to   a   proposal  for   bestowing  her  on   one   of  whose 
moral    character   he    knew    nothing,  whose   mind    he    could, 
not   but    perceive    to  be  contemptible;   and    whose    circum- 
stances  he   was    well   aware    to    be   at    best   far  below    what 
he  might   reasonably  expect   for  his  daughter.     Nevertheless 
this  grave  old  man,  this   experienced   courtier,  this  doting  fa- 
ther,   has  not    the  slightest  objection   to  offer  when  Madame 
ArlhofT  proposes   the  union,  but   very  good-naturedly  assures 
her  of  his  consent  provided  she  can  obtain  the  acquiescence  of 
Leontine.     The  interested  match-maker,  (as  may  be  expected) 
oversteps  the  bounds  of  her  commission,  and  fixes  the  determi- 
nation of  Leontine  (which  there  appears  even  otherwise  to  have 
been   no  reason  for  her  to  despair  of  obtaining)  by  telling  her 
that  her  father's  happiness  really  depends  upon  her  accepting 
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the  major,  although  he  has  too  much  delicacy  to  exert  the 
slightest  influence  over  her  resolution  by  any  interference  of  his 
own.  Upon  this  intimation,  Leontine,  nothing  doubting,  de- 
clares her  readiness  to  become  the  wife  of  ArlhofF;  and,  so 
impatient  is  she  to  oblige  her  dear  papa, that  he  can  hardly  per- 
suade her  to  wait  a  little  longer  and  see  whether  her  mind  may 
not  change  upon  a  further  view  of  the  world.  The  proposal  of 
this  ordeai  puts  Madam  ArlhofF,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  a  sad 
perplexity  and  we  must  confess,  we  were  rather  surprised 
ourselves,  seeing  how  very  smoothly  alt  things  had  gone  on 
in  her  favour,  that  any  delay  or  impediment  should  be  started 
at  so  late  a  stage  of  the  negotiation.  Papa,  however,  is  re- 
solved on  the  experiment,  and  sets  off  for  the  annual  assembly 
of  the  states  at  Revel,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  and  her 
amiable  betrothed.  Here  Leontine  makes  her  entrance  into 
the  world,  and  dances  about  at  every  ball,  waltzing  it  and  ri- 
gadooning  it  with  half  the  young  noblemen  of  Es- 
thonia,  not  one  of  whom  has  sufficient  charms  to  make  her 
waver  in  her  resolution.  One  Captain  Wallerstein  indeed, 
appears  to  her  very  amiable,  especially  when  he  begins  to  be 
rather  particular  in  his  attentions  to  her  ;  but  being  informed 
that  he  is  a  *  Jacobin,'  (a  term  which,  although  profoundly  ig- 
norant of  its  meaning,  she  readily  conceives  to  include  every 
thing  that  is  diabolical  in  the  human  character)  she  ceases  to 
view  him  any  longer  but  with  abhorrence,  and  very  soon  after 
her  return  to  Hullida,  bestows  the  hand  long  promised  upon 
ArlhofF. 

Meanwhile  it  should  be  observed  that  good  Madame  Lin- 
dau,  hearing  of  the  intended  match,  has  written  a  letter  to  old 
Blondheim^stating  some  very  sage  and  matronlv  reasons  why  it 
is  not  altogether  wise  to  throw  away  a  simple  heiress  of  fourteen 
upon  an  old  impoverished  rake  of  forty.  The  count  looks 
grave  upon  this  advice  for  a  day'ortwo,  calls  Leontine  into  his 
closet,  and  requests  her  to  say  fere  it  is  too  late)  whether  her 
mind  is  altogether  made  up  on  the  subject.  But  Miss  not  hav- 
ing found  all  this  time  the  least  reason  for  altering  it,  her  Fa- 
ther asks  no  farther  questions,  and  Madame  Lindau's  advice  is 
laid  by  on  the  shelf.  The  castle  of  Lindenholm  having  been 
settled  on  Leontine  by  the  marriage  articles,  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  resort  thither  soon  ah.er  the  ceremony,  and  there 
for  two  or  three  years  they  reside  together  in  uninterrupted 
peace  and  harmony.  We  hear  no  more  of  ArlhorPs  debauch- 
eries, except  the  very  delicate  information,  as  delicately  ex- 
pressed,that  the  consequences  of  those  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself  before  marriage,  become  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  his 
wife,  and  prevent  her  from  having  children  ;  as  to  every  thing 
else,//e  appears  to  be  uniformly  well-behaved  and  domesticated, 
having  entirely  resigned  all  his  old  employments  (except  that 
Aw.  Vol.  16.  I  i 
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of  hunting)  and  substituting  a  quiet  game  at  piquet  in  the  even- 
ing to  the  pipe  or  bottle— and  she  is  just  as  comfortable  as  a  ve- 
getable can  well  be,  having  nothing  (except  her  ill  state  of 
health)  to  make  her  uneasy,  and  nothing  (except  the  absence  of 
care)  to  make  her  happy. 

We  have  mentioned  the  Jacobin,  Captain  Wallerstein. 
This  personage  is  a  nobleman  whose  principal  estate  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lindenholm.  Being  of  an  ardent  mind,  and 
well  cultivated  understanding,  he  early  imbibed  sentiments 
and  opinions  much  too  enlarged  for  the  narrow-minded  body  of 
men  to  which  he  belonged,  and,  on  coming  into  possession  of 
his  paternal  estates,  had  introduced  certain  reforms  into  the  con- 
dition of  his  tenantry,  which  exposed  him  to  the  charitable  im- 
putation of  Jacobinical  principles,  an  imputation  which  it  was 
just  as  easy  to  fix,  and  just  as  difficult  to  get  rid  of  then  in  Es- 
thonia,  as  it  is  now  in  England. 

Placed  at  a  distance  from  general  society, as  much  bv  the  su- 
periority of  his  intellect  as  by  the  singularity  of  some  of  his  opi- 
nions, his  disposition  and  manner  had  assumed  somewhat  of  a 
satirical  or  misanthropic  cast.  He  despised  the  follies  of  men, 
and  was  not  very  complaisant  to  those  of  women.  In  this  frame 
of  mind,  he  thought  of  paying  his  addresses  10  Leontine  de 
de  Blondheim  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  his  mother  ;  but 
when  he  sought  her  company  at  Revel,  he  was  unable  to  distin- 
guish in  her  "any  thing  beyond  a  good  tempered, cherry-cheeked 
country  girl,  and  the  repulse  which  he  received  neither  afTec- 
ted  his  happiness  nor  even  mortified  his  vanity.  Meanwhile 
Leontine  had  become  the  wife  of  ArlhofF,  and  a  year  or  two 
passing  over  her  head  had  made  an  incredible  alteration  both 
in  her  mind  and  person.  She  visits  the  mother  of  Wallerstein,' 
and  views  with  astonishment  and  admiration  the  improvements 
made  by  his  Jacobinical  system  in  the  state  and  condition  of 
his  tenantry,  and  the  many  unequivocal  marks  of  an  enlighten- 
ed and  benevolent  mind  which  are  displayed  in  the  arrangements 
of  his  favourite  residence.  She  begins  to  apprehend  that  a 
Jacobin  is  not  quite  so  monstrous  a  production,  and  conceives 
for  the  first  time  an  idea  that  she  is  not  well  suited  in  a  hus- 
band. Soon  after,  Wallerstein  himself  comes  into  the  country, 
meets  Leontine,  and  wonders  at  his  own  folly  in  not  discover- 
ing sooner  the  beauties  of  her  mind  and  person,  in  pursuing 
her  with  so  little  ardour  and  losing  her  with  so  little  regret. 
Leontine  on  the  other  hand  convinces  herself  that  Wallerstein 
has  two  eyes,  a  nose,  a  mouth,  and  a  chin,  like  other  men,  and 
that  the  old  ladies  were  much  mistaken  who  told  her  that  a  Ja- 
cobin always  walked  on  all  fours  and  carried  a  tail  behind  him 
like  Lord  Monboddo's  AutoxQove$. 

Thus  prepared, the  reader  will  not  at  all  wonder  (especially  if 
well  read  in  German  literature)  that  both  parties  fall  seriously 
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in  love  with  each  othcr,and  that  after  mutual  sighing, and  think- 
ing, and  wondering  what  it  could  mean,  they  evince  such  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  the  tender  passion  as  neither  can  avoid 
noticing   in    the    other.       The   generous   and    noble-minded 

Wallerstein  affects  a  violent  friendship  for  Arlhoff  (whom 
he  both  despises  and  hates)  in  order  to  obtain  free  and  unsus- 
pected access  to  Lindenholm  castle  ;  and  the  good  husband 
(with  a  facility  of  character  of  which  there  are  few  examples  in 
domesticated  debauchees)  \?  very  well  pleased  to  find  his  wife 
and  his  new  acquaintance  on  such  good  terms  with  each  other. 
Leontine,  notwithstanding  her  simplicity,  forms  some  vague 
ideas  of  a  connection  not  altogether  consistent  with  her  marriage 
vow.  She  takes  care,  therefore,  to  come  to  an  early  explana- 
tion with  the  captain  ;  and  being  persuaded  that  his  passion  is 
merely  platonic,  she  then  resigns  herself  to  the  imagination  of 
a  pure,  elegant,  and  spiritual  intercourse,  by  which  she  would 
secure  to  herself  two  husbands,  one  for  the  visible  outward 
woman,  the  other  for  the  invisible  and  immaterial  soul. 

This  scheme, it  seems,  would  have  answered  remarkably  well, 
but  for  two  of  the  three  parties  to  the  intended  contract.  ArlhofT, 
the  first,  would  be  contented,  in  all  probability,  with  the  share 
assigned  him, but  from  the  apprehension  (which  even  he  at  last 
begins  to  entertain)  that  his  friend  may  interfere  and  claim  a 
sort  of  joint  tenancy,  a  participation  (as  the  lawyers  say)  per  my 
et  per  tout,  in  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  demised  premises. 
The  virtuous  Wallerstein  too,  entertains  some  rebellious 
thoughts  not  entirely  consistent  with  his  mataphysics,  some 
floating  suspicions  that  (to  veil  the  gross  idea  in  the  delicate 
language  of  le  Pasteur  timber),  i  quand  la  nature  a  place  en 
nous  legerme  de  l'amour,  la  conservation  de  t'espece  a  ete  son 
unique  but.'  A  few  fraternal  kisses  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
Leontine  some  other  passions  than  that  of  anger,  and  embolden 
the  daring  tenant  of  her  soul  to  make  certain  proposals  for 
eloping  with  her  body,  which  Leontine  (most  christian-like  !) 
forgives  while  she  rejects,  assigning  as  the  main  reason  for  her 
rejection,  her  father's  prejudices,  which  she  is  not  quite  philo- 
sophized enough  to  wound  without  repugnance.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  she  treats  the  egaremem  of  her  cicisbeo 
with  so  much  lenity,  she  displays  a  very  proper  spirit  of  high- 
toned  resentment  against  the  presumptuous  ArlhofF,  who 
(in  representing  to  her  at  last  his  fear  lest  Wallerstein  might 
eventually  engross  more  of  her  affection  than  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  opinion  of  the  world)  good-humouredly  adds, 
*  tout  s'arra ngera,  j'espere,  avec  le  terns,  et  ton  imagination 
fine ra  par  se  calmer:  tu  as  lu  beaucoup  de  romans  despuis 
quelques  annees  ;  et  Wallerstein,  au  fait,  est  un  vrai  heros  de 
roman.'  The  cool  tout  s'arrangrra  of  an  impertinent  husband 
effectually  rouses  (to  use  her  own  expressions]  all  the  biltcrtusi 
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of  contempt  in  the  mind  of  the  wife;  for  what  married 
lady  of  sixteen  can  endure  to  have  the  soundness  of  her  sense 
and  discretion  questioned  for  an  instant  ?  ArlhofF,  however, 
succeeds  in  getting  the  cicisbeo  forbidden  a  repetition  of  his  fa- 
miliar visits, — but,  poor  man  !  little  does  he  think  that  he  suc- 
ceeds only  to  his  own  loss  !  The  captain  represents  to  Leontine 
(in  the  same  tone  of  delicacy  which  pervades  the  work)  how 
unhappy  it  makes  him  to  lie  alone  and  reflect  that  she  is  in  the 
arms  of  another  ;  and  requires  from  her  as  a  condition  of  his 
banishment,  that  she  will  contrive  some  method  of  satisfying 
his  delicacy  on  this  point  ;  to  which  she  frankly  answers  by  a 
solemn  oath  that  she  will  never  let  her  husband  approach  her 
again.  How  this  domestic  arrangement  was  afterwards  effected 
we  are  not  informed,  although  we  are  repeatedly  given  to  un- 
derstand that  from  that  time  forward  there  were  separate 
apartments  in  Lindenholm  castle. 

Soon  afterwards,  old  Blondheim  opportunely  dies  j  Waller- 
stein  resumes  his  suit  for  an  elopement,  and  proceeds  very 
systematical lv  with  his  advances,  which,  on  one  occasion,  are 
carried  to  such  lengths  that  the  unexpected  entrance  of  a  maid- 
servant alone  prevents  the  completion  of  a  very  fashionable 
catastrophe. 

Meanwhile,  ArlhofF  is  obliged  to  join  his  regiment  under 
orders  to  march  into  Switzerland.  Lconti-nu  assumes  a  sud- 
den fit  of  heroism,  and  declares  her  resolution  to  see  nothing 
of  the  dear  captain  during  his  absence,  upon  which  the  dear 
captain  thinks  fit  to  despair  (certainly  without  any  reason) 
and  volunteers  his  services  in  the  same  regiment  with  ArlhofF, 
hoping  to  meet  with  a  glorious  death  on  the  bayonets  of  the 
enemy,.  Leontine  remains  behind  at  Lindenholm  with  a  fe- 
male confidante  lately  introduced  by  her  husband  into  the  fa- 
mily under  the  name  of  Juliet  Lamm.  They  have  not  been 
long  left  together  ere  Miss  Lamm  proves  with  child,  and  con- 
fesses to  Leontine  that  the  wicked  major  was  her  seducer. 
Leontine,  who  perhaps  reflects  on  herself  for  the  iniquity  of 
separate  beds  adopts  the  resolution  which  in  Germany  may  be 
esteemed  generous,  but  in  England  would  certainly  have 
qualified  her  for  Bedlam,  of  saving  the  reputation  of  her  hus- 
band's strumpet  by  passing  the  child  for  her  own.  She  in- 
stantly gives  out  to  all  the  world  that  she  is  herself  pregnant 
and  has  a  fancy  for  Petersburg  as  the  place  of  her  accouchement. 
Upon  the  news  of  this  event  3II  the  bells  in  Esthonia  fall  a 
ringing,  and  all  the  old  women's  tongues  in  Revel  go  at  a  won- 
derful rate,  universally  assigning  to  captain  Wailerstein  the 
parental  honours.     But  when    the   :  rain  hears  the  re- 

port in  Switzerland,  he  immediately  runs  like  a  madman  all 
about  the  camp,  getting  drunk  with  the  common  soldiers,  and 
damning  himself  to  twenty  thousand  devils  because  his  faithless 
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tine  had, contrary  to  hcrvow,  committed  adultery  with 
her  own  husband.  He  also  writes  to  the  lady  a  letter  full  of 
cutting  irony,  and  resolves  to  get  knocked  on  the  head  as  fast 
as  possible.  Jnthis  hope,  however,  he  contrives  to  be  disap- 
pointed. Peace  is  signed  and  the  regiment  recalled;  but  be- 
they  go  back  Arlhoffis  killed  off  in  a  duel  about  a  young 
lady  of  the  description  of  those  who  usually  follow  in  the 
train  of  a  camp. 

To  vulgar  comprehension  there  seems  now  to  exist  no  longer 
a  reason  why  all  matters  should  not  be  explained,  and  why 
Walletstein  and  Leontine  should  not  legally  conclude  the 
transaction  which  had  been  illegally  begun  and  broken  off  so 
mal-a-propos  by  the  entrance  of  a  chambtr-maid.  But  Mr. 
Kotzebue.has  not  yet  advanced  more  than  fifty  pages  in  his  last 
volume.  Accordingly,  Wallerstein  returns  to  his  Esthonian 
villa  only  to  take  leave' of  it  for  ever,  disdaining  to  seek  an  in- 
terview with  a  woman  who  has  been  so  depraved  and  aban- 
doned as  to  suffer  her  husband  to  have  a  child  ;  while  Leon- 
tine  herself,  though  dying  by  inches  from  the  cruelty  of  the  con- 
straint, is  prevented  from  rectifying  the  mistake  only  by  avow 
which  she  made  to  Miss  Lamm  (on  the  death  bed  of  that 
unfortunate  girl)  to  preserve  her  reputation  unsullied,  although 
the  same  vow  did  not  restrain  her  from  disclosing  the  awful  se- 
cret to  fiea  or  three  indifferent  persons. 

In  this  natural  posture  of  affairs,  Wallerstein  flies  away,  in 
company  with  a  young  Swiss  protege,  to  the  house  of  his  tutor 
and  correspondentjthe  venerable  Pasteur  Gruber,  situated  in  the 
deepest  retirement  of  the  woods  of  Gallicia  ;  and  here  he  forms 
the  extraordinary  determination  of  making  the  old  man  happy 
by  marrying  his  daughter.  Old  Gruber,  who  was  the  confidant 
oi  Wallerstein  during  the  whole  of  his  intrigues  with  madame 
AilhofT,  who  knew  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  and  the  irra- 
dieabie  nature  of  the  impression  that  had  been  made  on  it, 
might  naturally  have  been  supposed  to  hesitate  a  little  at  this 
strange  proposal.     But  no,  nothing  could  delight  him  more. 

In  short,  all  things  are  arranged  for  the  marriage,  notwith- 
standing an  ardent  love  which  had  lately  sprung  up  between 
Miss  Gruber  and  the  young  Swiss,  but  which  the  one  resolves 
to  conceal  out  of  regard  to  her  papa's  happiness,  and  the  other 
out  of  gratitude  to  his  patron,  and  thus,  owing  to  the  meally- 
mouthrd  sentimentality  of  these  German  I'latonist*,  another 
match  is  on  the  eve  o/ being  cooked  up  just  as  disproportioned 
and  as  full  fraught  with  evil  as  that  between  Arlhoffand  Leon- 
tine,  when  the  last  mentioned  fair  one,  travelling,  the  Lord 
knows  whither,  in  company  with  one  Madame  Thimen, 
(whom  she  has  made  acquainted  with  the  very  secret  which  her 
forbad  her  to  divulge  to  the  only  person  concerned  in  it) 
the  postilions  are  kind  enough  to  lose  their  way   and  benight 
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them  in  the  very  wood  where  M.  le  Pasteur  resides.  It  hap- 
pens,  fortunately,  that  the  young  Swiss,  unable  to  bear  the 
sight  of  his  patron's  felicity,  yet  unwilling  to  interrupt  it  by  the 
gloominess  of  his  presence,  has  on  that  very  evening  taken  the 
resolution  of  running  away  :  and  his  heels  carry  him  precisely 
to  the  place  where  Mesdames  Arlhoffand  Thimen  are  sticking. 
Have  we  brought  the  story  far  enough  for  our  readers  to  guess 
the  conclusion  r  not  quite,  lor  although  they  will  readily  con- 
jecture that, '  change  sides  and  back  again,'  forms  the  figure  of 
the  concluding  dance,  we  do  not  suppose  that  any  one  of  them 
will  be  truly  German  enough  to  imagine  that  captain  Waller- 
stein  had  long  btfore  heard  of  the  mistake  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved about  Leontine's  infidelity,  and  that  he  was  actually  on 
the  point  of  consummating  the  wretchedness  of  himself,  of  his 
mistress,  of  poor  Louisa  Gruber,  and  of  his  friend  Wattewyl, 
because  .  .  .  (why  in  the  name  of  sensibility  r)  because  .  .  . 
he  thought  it  would  be  ungentlemanly  to  retract  after  making 
an  offer  ! !  ! 

We  have  been  thus  diffuse  in  our  summary  of  a  story, 
which  many  of  our  readers  may  perhaps  think  hardly  worth  the 
pains,  because  we  conceive  that  the  mischiefs  of  German  mo- 
rality can  only  be  effectually  opposed  by  a  plain  matter-of-fact 
exposure  of  its  absurdity,  and  because  we  think  that  some  fair 
readers,  who  might  otherwise  glow  and  sigh  over  the  pages  of 
Kotzebue,  may  by  the  helpof  such  a  key  be  enabled  to  view,  with 
merited  ridicule,  the  idiotism  of  his  sophistry.  In  preaching, 
at  this  time  of  dav, against  the  vices  of  what  has  been  technically 
called  the  new  philosophy,  we  shall  perhaps  be  laughed  at.  But 
there  is  a  species  of  cant  which  has  survived  the  exploded 
phantasies  of  Godwin  and  Anarcharsis  Klootz,which  we  believe 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  revolutionary  principles,  but  to  be 
the  child  of  general  corruption  and  the  parent  of  every  mental 
disorder.  It  is  that  which  has  filled  the  columns  of  our  news- 
papers with  interesting  lazv  intelligence,  and  fixed  the  indelible 
stigma  of  disgrace  on  half  of  the  most  noble  families  in  Great 
Britain.  It  is  that  which  has  involved  in  all  the  miseries  of 
shame  and  ignominy,  so  many  of  the  loveliest  ladies  of  our 
land,  who  might  have  been  kept  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  happi- 
ness, and  fame,  by  the  timely  perusal  of  an  Anti-Leontine. 


Art.  III. — Bragur.     Vol.  I.  to    VIII-     8vo.  Leipzig. 

IN  referring  our  readers  back  to  the  last  Appendix,  for  the 
previous  portion  of  this  article.we  especially  wish  to  recall  their 
attention  to  the  poem  fp.  519).  which  it  contains.  The  death- 
sowg  of  Ha  con,  is  the  triumph  of  the  Scandinavian  muse. 

Tyr,  the  God  of  war,  sends  the  Valkyries,  or  strippers  of  the 
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dead,  to  invite  Ilacon  to  visit  Odin,  the  god  of  death.  His  re- 
luctance to  heed  their  beckon, how  natural  !  Their  consolations 
how  beautiful!  His  reception  by  the  gods  of  eloquence  and  poetry, 
how  appropriate  for  a  hero  who  was  to  be  immortalized  !  Buried 
in  his  arms,  he  is  represented  as  choosing  so  to  present  himself 
in  Valhalla;  that  is,  the  hall  of  the  dead.  The  victim  of  an 
attack  by  surprize,  he  is  full  of  the  important  lessons,  that  'tis 
well  to  keep  onc's.armour  on.  The  superiority  of  fame  to  wealth, 
to  rank,  to  empire,  how  impressively  taught,  by  the  poet  in  the 
concluding  stanza!  The  correctness  of  the  allegory  is  no 
where  forgotten,  to  increase  the  splendor  of  the  mythologic 
imagery.  Not  only  the  thought  or  conception,  is  throughout 
simple,  natural,  just  and  lofty,  but  the  style  is  admirably  de- 
scriptive. In  some  places,  as  where  a  banner  is  called  the 
hidtr  of  he aveti,  it  perhaps  borders  on  bombast;  but,  in  ge- 
neral, even  through  the  medium  of  an  imperfect  version,  it  is 
apt,  Hew  and  grand. 

We  return  to  the  proper  business  of  this  article  ;  but  have 
at  present  room  only  for  the  introduction  to  the  second  and 
concluding  book  of  the  history  of  the  sword  Tyrfing. 

'  Tims  were  the  d  vvarves  avenged  on  Swafurlam,  for  the  insult  of 
compelling  them  to  redeem  their  lives  with  the  gift  of  a  sword. 
Dunlin's  prophecy,  that  the  first  ©wrier  must  first  beware,  had  but 
too  exactly  been  fulfilled  by  the  event  of  ths  late  combat.  Far 
greater  misfortunes  seemed  however  to  be  portended  by  the  mottos 
on  the  blade  ;  and  as  the  curses  of  dwarves,  like  those  of  the  Nor- 
iiics,  eventually  take  efl'tct,  even  if  a  whole  generation  has  to  await 
their  fulfilment,  a  degree  of  uneasiness  about  them  often  afflicted 
Eyfura.  After  the  first  tumultuous  enjoyments  of  marriage,  she  be- 
gan to  tremble  for  the  life  of  her  husband,  and  often  begged  him 
to  give  away,  or  to  bury  underground,  a  weapon  which  had  been  so 
taul  to  those  she  cared  about.  But  Arngrim  was  too  much  the 
warrior,  and  too  proud  of  his  trophy,  to  let  the  timorousness  of  a 
woman  alarm  him  into  putting  it  aside.  Am  I  a  niggard  ?  he 
would  ask  :  can  the  motto  beaddiessed  to  me  ?  At  other  times  he 
would  repel  her  intreaties,  by  relating  old  stories  about  the  dwarves, 
which  showed  that  their  curses  were  seldom  fufilled  on  the  living 
generation. 

1  The  all-despising  courage  and  confidence,  with  which  Arngrim 
related  these  traditions,  insensibly  caused  Eyfura  to  drop  the  sub- 
ject, and  as  her  husband  habitually  returned  from  his  numerous 
crudes  with  glory  and  success,  aid  brought  home  the  spoil  of  power- 
ful and  distant  chieftains,  many  of  whom  had  fallen  by  the  b'ade 
of  Tyrfing,  her  fears  at  length  subsided,  and  were  forgotten  in  other 
cares.  She  lived  much  at  her  ease,  and  had  the  satisfaction  year 
after  year  of  becoming  a  mother,  and  always  of  being  delivered  of 
a  son.  She  bore  in  all  twelve  sons:  but  the  two  youngest  were 
twins,  and  their  birth  cost  her  life.  The  eldest  was  named  An- 
gantyr,  the  second  lleerwart,  the  third  Seming,  the  fourth  Yorward, 
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the  fifth  Brami,  the  sixth  Brani,  the  seventh  Barri,the  eighth  Reit. 
ner,  the  ninth  Tunder,  the  tenth  Bui,  ami  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
were  both  called  Hadding.  But  these  twins,  the  last  efforts  of  th« 
now  ageing  Arngrim,  were  but  half  as  strong  as  their  brethren. 

*  Angantyron  the  conlnuy,  who  was  the  first-born,  was  a  whole 
head  taller  than  any  of  his  juniors,  and  could  do  alone  as  much  as 
any  two  of  them  with  united  force  could  accomplish.  The  warlike 
spirit  of  their  father  had  descended  to  them  all.  In  their  boyhood 
they  already  delighted  to  wrestle  and  to  box,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  so  far  grown  as  to  know  the  use  of  a  sword,  they  went  out  to 
seek  their  fortunes,  and  assisted  in  many  an  inroad  both  by  land  and 
water.  In  these  joint  excursions  their  fraternal  enthusiasm  ac- 
quired great  strength,  and  they  swore  to  one  another  reciprocally 
everlasting  fidelity  and  friendship.  Each  was  to  consider  the  other's 
cause  as  his, own -j  and  if  one  whs  injured,  or  had  any  important 
undertaking  to  carry  through,  all  the  others  were  to  take  part  in  it. 
No  one  was  to  go  on  adventures  of  his  separate  account ;  no  one  to 
abandon  the  rest;  but  all  for  one,  and. one  for  all  to  stake  life  to  its 
last  blood-drop. 

*  And  this  bond  tho\  kept.  Where  one  wa«,  all  were.  Each 
fought  for  the  rest,  and  would  defy  the  greatest  danger  for  his 
brother's  sake.  If  a  champion  proposed  to  any.  one  of  them  an 
island-meeting,  he  had  to  sustain  successively  a  combat  with  the 
whole  twelve.  Added  to  this,  they  observed  the  custom  of  their 
father,  always  to  appear  without  helmet  or  mail  ;  and  hence  they 
inherited  the  name  of  the  Baresarks.  No  less  inherent  in  them 
was  his  rage  in  fight  :  but  this  jury  was  in  them  more  frequent,  more 
violent,  and  often  ill-timed.  Hence  if  they  were  on  board  ship, 
with  only  their  own  people,  and  fell  an  attack  of  this  animosity 
coming  on,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  landing,  in  order  to  vent 
their  insanity  on  rocks  and  huge  trees;  for  without  something  to 
hew  and  hack,  until  tamed  with  effort  and  fatigue,  they  were  not 
masters  of  themselves.  Once  the  misfortune  had  happened  to 
them,  in  a  fit  of  this  kind,  that  they  fell  upon  thtir  own  crew- 
slew  every  man  of  them,  and  cut  into  chips  the  masts  and  rigging 
of  their  ship.  They  spared  no  man;  whoever  withstood  them  they 
went  against,  and  destroyed  :  and  the  marks  of  their  daring  and 
desolating  spirit  were  scattered  over  a  vast  region.  Hyndla  sing* 
truly, 

Manifold  are  the  evils 

Which  the  rage  of  the  Baresarks, 

Like  storm,  ur  flame, 

By  sea  and  land, 

Have  hurled  on  men. 
\ 

1  But  these  evils  operated  to  produce  submission  to  their  will  : 
so  that  princes  and  kings  of  the  north  cared  not  to  refuse  any 
request  of  the  Baresarks,  fearing  to  expose  theirlands,  their  peopie, 
or  their  homes,  to  the  ravages  of  these  formidable  sea-kings. 

c  Once  the  brothers  had  laid  by  for  the  winter,  and  were  come  to 
pass,  at  their  father's  house  in  Bolmey,  the  yule  feast,  which  sue- 
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<]  to  the  shortest  day.  On  these  occasions,  it  was  customary, 
after  the  Braga-full,  or  third  cup  of  ale,  to  make  peculiar  vqws  to 
the  honor  of  the  god  Braga.  One  of  the  vows  thus  made  by  a  son 
of  Arngrim  has,  on  account  of  its  eventful  consequence*,  been  re* 
corded  by  historians,  namely,  the  vow  of  Yonvard,  the  fourth 
son. 

'  He  had  waited  until  his  elder  brethren  had  staked  their  pledges, 
and,  when  the  great  cup  came  to  him,  he  held jt  up  in  his  right  hand 
and  said  :  u  By  this  cup,  brothers,  I  swear  to  get  Ingburg,  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Yngwin  for  my  wife,  or  perish  in  the  attempt : 
Braga  blast  me,  if  I  do  not."  Thereupon  he  emptied  the  cup. 
Now  ihc  princess  Ingburg  was  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most 
igent  woman  of  her  time  ;  and  was  daughter  to  the  king  of 
Swithiod,  a  land  of  the  Swedes. 

*  Tn  the  ensuing  spring,  therefore,  the  twelve  brothers  set  off 
together  for  Upsal  ;  and,  as  soon  as  they  were  come  to  the  palace, 
they  entered  Straightway  at  the  men's  door,  and  placed  themselves 
*t  the  table  of  the  king.  All  the  present  persons  were  startled  at 
this  unexpected  intrusion  of  the  Baresarks,  and  looked  at  one  ano- 
ther wondering.  The  king  was  sitting  on  his  high  seat,  and  the 
princess  at  his  left  hand.  At  table,  were  the  two  famous  champions 
and  guardians  of  th^kingdom,  Hialmar  the  bold, and  Oddur  the  far- 
travelled,-  also  surnamed  DartOddur.  The  former  had  his  place 
next  the  princess,  whom  belong  had  loved  in  secret,  and  for  whose 
sake  pr<  bably  he  had  forsaken  his  father's  court,and  entered  into  the 
service  of  Swithiod. 

4  Yonvard  now  began,  and  all  listened  eagerly  for  what  he  maant 
to  say  :  King,  I  am  come  to  win  thy  daughter  for  my  bride  :  I  have 
sworn,  over  the  cup  of  Braga,  to  take  Ingburg,  or  daath  :  tell  me 
eoon,  O  king,  what  is  to  be  the  doom  of  my  prayer  ? 

'When  Hialmar  heard  what  was  the  errand  of  the  Baresarks, 
and  perceived  that  the  king  was  somewhat  irresolute  about  an 
answer,  he  arose  from  his  bolster,  and  standing  close  to  the  king's 
table  thus  spoke. 

4  You  know,  prince,  that  since  I  came  into  this  land  I  have 
brought  it  honour  ajul  praise,  and  have  fought  many  a  successful 
combat  to  keep  the  kingdom  safe  for  you  and  your's,  abroad  and 
at  home.  1  have  been,  under  the  gods,  the  mean  of  extending  your 
realm,  and  of  bringing  into  your  hoards  much  booty.  I  therefore 
ask  a  boon,  such  as  my  efforts  and  my  birth  have  a  right  to  claim. 
Give  me  your  daughter  ;  I  have  long  hoped  for  some  occasion  to 
make  the  prayer.  I  am  better  entitled  to  her  than  these  Baresarks, 
who  are  strangers  in  your  land,  and  propose  to  carry  her  afar  off, 
and  who  are  besides  harsh  and  bad  men. 

1  This  speech  put  FngWin  in  still  greater  embarrassment.     On  tht 
one  side  he  reflected  how  powerful  and  how  over-bearing  ihe  twelve 
brothers  were;  of  how  famous  a  stem  they  were  sprung;  how  de- 
corous, and  even  useful,  might   be  their  alliance,  how  ,  formid 
and  destructive  their  hostility.     On  the  other  hand   he    felt 
much  gratitude  was  due  to  Hialmar,  the  champion  and  pr 
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his  kingdom,  and  how  much  the  personal  friendliness,  which  pre- 
vailed between  them,  would  contribute,  to  make  him  a  welcome 
kinsman.  Thinking  to  avoid  the  odium  and  risk  of  a  decision 
between  the  rival  claimants,  the  king  said  :  You  are  both  great  men 
and  well-born  r  to  neither  would  I  have  refused  my  daughter,  if 
only  one  had  applied  :  as  you  have  both  spoken,  let  her  decide. 

•  Since  the  choice  is  left  to  me,  said  Ingburg,  rising  with  inex- 
pressible dignity  from  her  seat,  and  awing  into  stillness  by  the  full 
display  of  her  beauty,  the  rising  anger  of  the  rivals,  I  will  declare 
that  choice.  Ilialmar  whcse  great  and  good  deeds  have  been  done 
here  and  for  us,  Ilialmar,  for  so  many  years  my  father's  friend  and 
mine,  I  shall  prefer  to  the  stranger,  in  whose  land  no  one  knows 
me  or  cares  for  me. 

*  I  shall  have  no  words  with  you,  said  Baresark  to  the  princess, 
for  I  see  you  love  him  :  but  you,  Ilialmar,  meet  me  at  Midsummer 
on  Samsey  :  you  are  a  niggard,  if  you  fail  to  come;  or  if  you  wed 
before  you  have  fought.  Ilialmar  swore  by  Odin,  that  he  would 
come  at  the  appointed  time. 

Then  the  brothers  returned  back  to  Bolmey,  and  related  to  their 
father  the  event  of  their  expedition.  Arngrim  seemed  dissatisfied, 
and  said  that  Ilialmar  was  a  brave  and  a  strong  man  ;  and  that  he 
wished  their  visit  to  Samsey  was  well  over.  The  brothers  wer»j  too 
proud  of  their  prowess  to  heed  much  such  apprehensions.  They 
staid  all  the  winter  with  their  father,  and  in  the  spring  began  to 
prepare  for  a  trip,  which  was  no  short  voyage  from  their  father's 
home. 

6  The  old  Arngrim,  who  began  to  feel  that  he  had  not  a  great 
many  nights  in  store,  observed  with  grief  the  preparation  for  an 
enterprize,  which  his  inklings  led  him  t«  fear  would  be  disasterous 
for  his  sons.  When  the  time  for  their  departure  came,  he  said  to 
them.  Go,  my  sons,  since  you  will  g«,  and  take  your  fate.  If  the 
Nornics  please  you  shall  be  lucky  :  at  least,  you  .  have  my  good 
wishes,  and  my  blessing.  I  wish  you  to  win  the  battle,  and  come 
back  to  your  father  safe  and  sound,  as  many  of  you  as  may.  But, 
my  sons,  1  feel  as  if  I  should  never  see  you  more.  My  days  are 
wintering  apace:  however,  I  will  letch  you  out  of  my  hoard,  the 
best  gift  I  can,  to  each  a  good  sword.  Angantyr  shall  take  my 
Tyrfing,  it  has  long  rested,  but  never  rusted  :  perhaps  he  may  win 
with  it  the  king's  daughter  for  his  brother,  and  so  use  it  as  to  escape 
the  curses  inscribed  by  the  Dwarves  upon  the  blade.  You  have 
heard  me  talk  of  this  sword,  which  was  never  drawn  without  killing 
its  man,  and  which  i  ahrays  reserved  for  great  extremities.  Fare- 
well, and  come  again, 

;  Such  were  the  parting  words  of  the  anxious  old  man  : 
he  accompanied  his  sons  in  silence  to  the  ship;  took  a  sad 
leave,  foreboding  evil  ;  and  returned  to  liis  lonely  dwelling, 
brushing  the  tears  from  his  white  eye-lash. 

'  The  Baresarks  setoff  with  a  fair  wind  ;  they  sailed  in  a  southerly 
direction,  along  the  rocks  of  Norway,  and  after  having  passed  the 
coast  of  Jutland,  turned  eastward  into  the  bay,  called  the  Skagerrak, 
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which  is  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic.  Here  they  could  not  behold 
the  dwelling  of  their  faithful  friend,  earl  Biartmar,  without  resolv- 
ing to  land  and  to  visit  him.  This  earl,  the  lord  of  Aalburg,  had 
always  been  the  confidant  of  the  sons  of  Arngrim  :  he  was  a  great 
warrior,  and  had  many  times  lent  aid,  as  well  as  shelter,  to  the 
Baresarks,  when  danger,  or  need,  drove  them  to  seek  refuge  in  his 
hospitable  home.  They  were  now  not  far  from  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment, and  had  some  weeks  to  spare  before  its  date  would  ar- 
rive :  but  they  had  chosen  to  set  oft'  before  their  time  pressed,  lest 
adverse  winds  should  prolong,  or  intercept,  the  earlier  part  of  their 
voyage.  This  interval  they  determined  to  pass  with  their  old  and 
valued  friend. 

4  Earl  Biartmar  was  heartily  glad  of  the  arrival  of  his  young 
guests.  He  caused  a  great  meal  to  be  prepared.  His  only  daugh- 
ter Swafa  presided  at  the  board  :  she  was  now  of  a  marriageable 
age,  and  her  complexion  was  compared  by  the  skalds  to  red  nor- 
thern lights  reflected  upon  snow.  Angantyr,  in  the  course  of  his 
frequent  visits,  had  often  seen  this  young  heroine  with  delight,  and 
probably  had  long  harboured  the  thought  of  asking  her  hand  of  the 
father.  To-day»  when  the  ale  was  circulating,  and  his  heart  felt 
warm,  he  took  the  opportunity,  just  after  Swafa  had  withdrawn,  of 
applying  for  her  formally  to  Biartmar.  To  the  earl  this  was  a  wel- 
come offer:  he  called  for  the  love. cup,  which  was  next  in  turn,  and 
insisted  that  the  names  of  Angantyr  and  Swafa  should  be  uttered  iti 
union  by  every  guest;  and  the  cup  was  emptied  by  each  to  their 
honor.  He  himself  withdrew,  under  pretence  of  pointing  out  the 
chosen  beverage,  to  whisper  the  incident  to  Swafa;  and  he  return- 
ed, full  of  satisfaction,  to  urge  tha  ceremony  of  the  toast.  He  de- 
termined that  the  marriage  should  take  place  at  once,  and  announ- 
ced the  dinner  of  the  very  next  day  as  the  wedding-feast. 

'  On  the  morrow,  the  meal  was  doubled,  the  union  declared; 
and  Swafa  removed  to  sleep  in  the  bed  of  Angantyr.  The  festi- 
vities lasted  fourteen  days,  after  which  Yorward  reminded  his  bro- 
thers, that  the  time  for  the  appointed  combat  was  now  at  the  door; 
and  that  it  became  them  to  prepare  for  immediate  embarkment. 

i  O  that  ye  could  for  ever  have  remained  with  the  friend  of 
your  heart,  sons  of  Arngrim  ;  misfortune  would  not  so  early  have. 
tallen  upon  your  heads!  How  will  your  old  father  groan,  when  he 
hears  the  fate  of  his  sons  !  Your  fall  will  be  his  fall !  O  Biartmar, 
you  have  feasted  your  friends  for  the  last  time:  your  daughter  has 
tasted  the  joys  of  love;  but  she  has  tasted  them  for  the  only  fort- 
night. Lonely  henceforth  shall  be  the  life  of  Swafa !  O  that  ye 
could  for  ever  have  remained  with  the  friend  of  your  heart,  sons  of 
Arngrim  ;  misfortune  would  not  so  early  have  fallen  upon  your 
heads.  v 

*  The  last  night  before  their  departure  Angantyr  had  a  foreboding 
dream,  which  he  related  the  next  morning  to  the  earl,  after  he  had 
left  the  side  of  his  grieving  Swafa.  *  I  thought,*  said  he,  «  that  my 
brothers  and  I  were  in  Samsey  ;  and  that  a  vast  flight  of  birds 
came  against  us,  which  we  utterly  destroyed  ;  but  we  saw,  following 
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these  birds, two  eagles. and  the  one  of  them  pounced  successively  at  ttV. 
my  brothers,  and  left  them  stretched  upon  the  field,  and  the  other 
struck  at  me  with  it's  beak  and  iti  talons,  and  rose  on  its  wings. 
wheu  I  aimed  at  it  with  my  sword,  so  that  I  feil  wearied  to  the  earth, 
*  'Tis  not  a  dfftam  hard-  to  be  guessed,'  replied  Biartmar,  cit  an- 
nounces the  fall  of  many  men,  and  1  fear  some  of  you  are  meant!' 
The  Baresarks  ditl  not  agree  to  the  earl's  interpretation,  and  thought 
they  had  nothing  to  apprehend.  '  All  must  go  when  the  Nornics 
call  ;'  said  theearl,  and  thus  ended  their  talk. 

'  The  Baresarks  now  got  ready,  took  their  smod  arms  on  board, 
and  set  sail.  Swafa  bfgged  to  accompany  Angantyr,  but  suffered 
herself  to  be  detained  by  her  father's  intreaties*  iMaitmarled  her 
back  from  a  high  promontory,  which  she  hud  climbed  to  take  a 
last  view  of  the  vessel.  The  wind  was  brisk,  and  lifted  the  stream- 
ers, the  sun  was  bright,  and  the  ship,  with  its  twelve  herues,  scudded 
hissing  along  the  waves  toward  Samsey.' 


A  jit.  IV. —  Le  Physionomh(e,  Sc. 

Ihe  Physiognomist .  01  the  Observer  of  Man,  considering  flu 
Relations  of  fas  Manners  and  Charactei  to  the  i  ineatnfkts 
of  his  Face,  the  Forms  if  his  Body,  h'ii 

Laughter,  S;c.  %c.  with  Obturations  vti  the  Resemblance  of 
Individuals  to  certain  Animals,  tty  I.  B.  Fur  la.  Freeh/ 
translated  from  the  Latin.     Paris.  .1808, 

IN  a  state  of  society  where  men  are  chiefly  occupied  about 
the  means  of  simple  subsistence,  the  connection  of  individuals 
with  the  other  individuals  of  the  species  is  slight  and  transi- 
tory. The  man  who  depends  upon  his  own  iimbs  to  procure 
his  daily  food  is  little  concerned  about  the  thoughts  or  charac- 
ters of  his  fellow  beings.  Their  actions  cannot,afFect  him,  un- 
less they  proceed  to  deeds  of  open  violence  ;.  .wherefore  then 
should  he  study  their  disposition,  or  attempt  to  dive  into  the 
secrets  of  their  heart?  But  as  he  emerges,  from  a  state  of  sim- 
plicity ;  as  he  becomes  tormented  by  a  croud  of  artificial  wants, 
he  becomes  more  and  more  connected  with  the  beings  that  sur- 
round him  ;  his  welfare  is  no  longer  in  his  own  hands ;  his  in- 
dependence is  gone  ;  every  one  that  approaches  him  is  regarded 
as  a  friend  or  an  enemy  ;  and  experience  having  often  too  to- 
tally convinced  him  of  the  little  confidence  that  is  to  be  plrced 
in  words,  he  scrutinizes  with  anxiety  the  voice,  the  gesture,  the 
very  looks  of  those  with  whom  he  converses,  and  attempts  from 
external  signs  to  penetrate  into  the  most  secret  movements  ot 
the  soul. 

It  was'the  wish  of  Socrates  that  a  window  should  be  placed 
in  the  bosom  of  every  man.  Such  a  window  is  often  found  up- 
on the  face,  which  betrays  the  thoughts,  and  designs  which  the 
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tongue  would  fain  varnish  over  or  conceal.  Those  who  are 
deeply  versed  in  the  wiles  of  the  world  may  attain  such  a  com- 
mand of  countenance  as  to  bid  defiance  to  suspicion  or  curio- 
sity. But  observe  the  features  of  the  young  and  unhacknicd 
culprit ;  mark  his  avei  ted^ye,his  blushing  countenance, and  his 
Altering  tongue  ;  and  we  must  confers  that  nature  has  placed 
Formidable  barriers  against  artifice  and  hypocrisy.  The  Study, 
then,  of  the  human  countenance  is  not  founded  on  the  shallow 
basis  of  fanciful  conjecture.  Nature  has  made  us  all  physiog- 
nomists to  a  certain  degree  ;  though  we  never  have  studied 
physiognomy  as  an  art,  nor  know  a  single  rule  of  the  adept*. 
But  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  at  all  times  many  should 
have  professed  to  teach  what  it  is  so  interesting  to  all  to  know. 
We  find  then  in  the  writings  of  the  classic  authors  of  anti- 
quity many  traces  of  the  hi^h  pretensions  of  physiognomists  by 
profession.  Jt  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  pretensions  have 
been  frequently  carried  to  an  absurd  and  extravagant  height. 
Nor  do  we  even  think  that  the  defence  set  up  in  palliation  of 
their  blunders  has  been  always  a  very  good  one.  Zopyrus,  a 
famous  physfognomist,  (the  story  is  related  by  Cicero  in  the 
Tusculan  questions)  pronounced,  from  the  traits  of  the  faceof 
Socrates,  the  philosopher  to  be  inclined  to  many  vices.  The 
philosopher  defended  the  judgment  of  the  physiognomist,  by 
avowing  such  to  have  been  his  original  propensities,  averring 
that  he  had  conquered  them  by  the  force  of  reason.  This  was 
good  natured  at  least.  Ought  not,  however,  we  may  ask,  the 
strength  ol  his  reason  to  have  been  as  strongly  characterized,  as 
his  original  vicious  propensities  ? 

But  the  extravagances  of  ill-founded  pretensions  afford  no  so- 
lid grounds  for  discrediting  an  art  which  has  its  foundations  in 
the  nature  of  things,  and  which  it  is  probable  is  susceptible  of 
improvement  by  study  and  cultivation.  Not  only  are  the  pas- 
sions of  the  moment  depicted  on  the  countenance,  but  there 
may  be  seen  in  the  same  mirror  the  outlines  of  the  character  of 

\  hole  man  ;  the  moral  and  intellectual  features  which  so 
strongly  diversify  the  individuals  of  the  human  race.  In  this 
point  there  is  an  alliance  between  physiognomy  and  medicines. 
The  doctrine  tifiepipcramatts  is  among  the  most  ancient  bfi hose 
which  have  descended  to  our  own  times;  and  though  the  notion 
of  their  being  founded  upon  the  excess  of  this  or  that  particular 
humour  has   been  discarded  by  a   more  correct  philosophy,  it 

.;cver  been  doubted  that  the  distinctions  themselves  have 
been  drawn  from  observations  of  human  nature.  No  knata  who 
looks  around  among  his  acquaintance  will  find  much  difficulty 
in  pronouncing  that  one  is  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  another 
melancholic,  a  third  phlegmatic,  and  a  fourth  choleric.  The 
physician  knows  the  importance  of  tl  Ant- 

ing out  to  him  the  tendencies  to  peculiar  disease.!,  • 
sociated  with  each  habit :  me  moralist,  that  each  temperament 
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his  its  proper  character  ;  that  the  heart,  temper,  and  morals 
are  strongly  influenced  by  them,  M.  Cabanis  has  illustrated 
this  subject  in  his  essay  on  the  relation  between  the  physical 
structure  and  moral  character  of  man.  He  has  observed  that 
those  who  perpetrate  great  atrocities  are  strongly  marked  by  a 
peculiar  physiognomy.  Our  own  immortal  poet  Shakespeare, 
the  most  accurate  observer  of  human  nature  perhaps  that  ever 
lived,  has  expressed  the  same  conviction  when  he  makes  Cae- 
sar express  to  Mark  Antony  his  apprehensions  of  "  that  spare 
Cassius." 

'   Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
Sleak-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  a  nights  : 
Yond  Cassias  has  it  lean  Mid  hungry  look, 
lie  thinks  too  much  ;  such  men  are  dangerous. T 

We  have  lately  seen  a  strong  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these 
principles.  Looking  over  a  series  of  portraits  of  men  distin- 
guished in  the  French  revolution,  we  met  among  many  others 
with  those  of  Carrier  and  Marat.  Two  more  villainous  coun- 
tenances never  struck  our  eyes.  We  do  not  pretend  to  skill 
enough  to  analyze  them.  But  we  are  confident  that  no  timid 
person  could  have  met  Carrier  in  a  solitary  place  without  shud- 
dering. 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  animal  eco- 
nomy, there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  explaining  the  principles 
which  are  the  foundation  of  physiognomy.  Every  passion  or 
emotion,  however  transitory,  has  its  corresponding  internal 
change  and  its  external  expression.  Now  the  different  organs 
are  in  different  individuals  in  various  degrees  of  natural  and  ha- 
bitual excitation.  This  gives  to  each  individual  both  his  rul- 
ling  passion  and  his  peculiar  expression.  Can  we  doubt  that 
some  are  constitutionally  amorous,  -do  not  the  eyes,  the  ges- 
tures, the  smile,  the  voice, all  betray  the  secret  propensity  of  the 
heart  r  does  it  not  burst  out  in  spite  of  reserve,  and  ihame,  and 
almost  of  virtue  itself? 

But  if  there  be  a  genuine  science  of  physiognomy,  founded  on 
the  real  principles  of  human  nature,  there  is  also  a  vain,  false, 
and  futile  art,  founded  on  no  real  principle  whatever,  and 
which  has  as  little  pretensions  to  be  called  a  science.  Nature 
tells  us  to  observe  the  eyes,  the  colour,  the  gesture,  or  the 
countenance,  but  these  adepts  say,  mark  the  hair  ;  thin  hair 
denotes  fraud  and  malice  ;  strong  hair  shews  a  ferocious  dispo- 
sition ;  those  who  have  straight  hair  are  timid,  rustic  or  stu- 
pid ;  but  cowards  too  have  curled  hair;  that  is  to  say  if  the 
hair  be  too  much  curled  :  but  to  have  hair  curled  only  at  the 
ends  is  a  sign  of  courage  and  energy.  So  says  M.  Porta,  and 
so  says  Aristotle.  Mighty  discoveries  may  be  made  from  the 
fingers.  Thick  short  fingers,  says  one,  are  a  sign  of  folly  ;  says 
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mother,  they  denote  envy,  cruelty,  and  boldness.  The  ingeni- 
ous have  simple  lingers  (lis  dtiigts  nmpleu)  The  man  whose 
fingers  are  bent  backwards  is  liberal,  officious,  and  intelligent ; 
whilst  those  who  have  the  fingers  bent  inward,  are  greedy  and 
rapacious  ;  because,  truly,  the  eagle,  falcon,  and  hawk,  have 
crooked  talons.  Even  the  toes  contribute  their  share  to  deter- 
mine the  intellectual  and  moral  character.  Those  whose 
toes  are  croocked  are  like  crows,  starlings,  &c.  which  are  im- 
pudent. Such  men  are  therefore  without  shame.  Those 
whose  toes  are  adherent  and  conjoined,  are  timid  like  water- 
fowl, which  are  web-footcd.  The  man  whose  toes  are  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other,  is  light-minded,  and  talkative. 
Short  and  thick  toes  denote  a  man  rash,  improvident,  and  in- 
clined to  cruelty.  Toes  of  a  moderate  size  and  well-propor- 
tioned, bespeak  a  man  of  excellent  manners.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  Polemon,  of  Adaemantius,  of  Conciliator,  and  of 
Albert. 

In  these  examples  we  have  exhibited  a  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  information  to  be  derived  from  this  volume.  It  pro- 
fesses to  present  an  epitome  of  the  doctrines  regarding  physiog- 
nomy, which  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients. 
It  might  with  sufficient  propriety  be  termed  a  specimen  of 
the  absurdities,  incongruities,  and  unfounded  assertions,  which 
might  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  antiquity,  or  sanction- 
ed by  the  weight  of  powerful  names. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  books;  the  first  treating  of 
the  exterior  parts  of  man,  and  of  the  signs  which  are  presented 
by  them.  In  the  second,  the  qualities  of  theman  are  assumed  ; 
and,  the  physiognomical  traits  attached  to  them  are  annexed. 
In  the  first  we  have  a  grave  and  solemn  enumeration  of  every 
part  which  makes  up  the  human  form,  and  so  minute  that 
though  the  volume  is  but  a  very  moderate  octavo  the  summary 
of  the  contents  of  this  part  fills  no  less  than  twenty  pages. 
Our  opinion  of  its  general  value  we  have  already  given,  let 
tKe  reader  judge  for  himself  from  a  longer  specimen.  On  the 
size  of  the  head  we  find  the  following  remarks  : 

6  Aristotle  say?,  in  his  writings  on  physiognomy,  those  who 
have  the  volume  of  the  head  rather  larger  than  ordinary,  for  exam- 
ple like  the  dogs  we  call  setters,  are  like  them,  intelligent,  full  of 
sagacity,  and  possessing  a  very  delicate  smell. 

1  Polemon  pretends  that  heads  which  are  a  little  ahove  the  ordi- 
nary standard,  are  filled  with  good  sense  and  illiberal;  but  the  text 
js  defective.  Adaemantius  corrects  him  and  attributes  illiberaUty 
only  to  heads  still  more  voluminous  than  these  last ;  they  being,  ac- 
cording to  this  author,  sensible,  strong,  and  magnanimous.  Albert 
says  that  a  head  rather  larjpT  than  ordinary,  indicates  intelligence, 
tnergy  and  magnanimity.  The  Egyptians  painted  their  god  Anulm, 
which  some  take  for  Mercury,  with   a  dog's  head,  assigning   for  a 
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reason  that  no  animal  has  so  much  sense  as  the  dog.  Among 
birds,  parrots  have  a  large  head;  they,  learn  likewise  to  speak. 
Galen  says,  in  his  book  entitled  J  the  Art  of  Medicine?  that  the 
judgment  drawn  from  the  size  of  ^the  head  is  often,  erroneous,  be- 
cause attention  is  paid  only  to  its  volume,  which,  considered  ab- 
stractedly is  not  a  certain  sign  of  its  being  well  constituted;  but 
when  to  a  large  head  is  joined  an  agreeable  countenance,  perfect 
eyes;  when  the  head  is  supported  by  a  solid  muscular  neck,  divided 
properly  by  the  vertebra?, and  proportioned  to  its  size  ;  such  a  head, 
says  Galen,  is  a  very  good  sign  :  and  we  read  in  his  book,  on  Popu- 
lar Diseases,  as  a  large  chest,  containing  in  its  ample  cavity,  well 
formed  lungs,  and  a  heart  whose  functions  are  freely  exercised,  hi* 
a  sign  of  vital  energy,  in  like  manner,  a  large  head,  and  a  cavity  for 
the  spine  in  proportion,  containing,  the  one  a  brain  of  extraordinary 
magnitude,  and  the  other  a  spinal  marrow  of  a  large  dia meter,  are 
very  proper  for  the  separation  of  the  animal  spirits;  whence  proceeds 
the  energy  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 

*  Avicenna  repeats  after  Galen  the  same  assertion. 

'.John  of  Alexandria,  in  his  comment  a  r  lies  upon  Hippocrates 
expresses  himself  thus.  "  We  look  for  ahead  of  large  capacity, 
because  it  is  the  receptacle  of  the  sensitive  faculties,  and  the.  source 
of  the  grand  movements  of  the  body.  If  the  brain  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  head  (qu.  the  kodjj  ?)  it  is  evident  that  much  heat  will 
be  generated  in  it.  If  the  vertebra;  are  large,  as  well  as  the  b.>nes 
of  the  chest,  the  vital  forces,  and  the  nutrition  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  are  energetic. '*  We  may  see  in  the  statues  of  Plato, 
that  his  head  exceeded  a  little  in  proportion  the  other  parts  of 
his  body,  which  answers  very  well  to  the  perspicacity  and  force  of 
hisgemus.' 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ancient  statues  (if  we 
remember  right,  the  Apollo  Belvidere)  has  the  head  remarka- 
bly small  ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  whatever  be  the  propor- 
tion of  the  head  to  the  bodv  in  a  perfectly- formed  man,  in  us 
Englishmen  the  proportion  is  habitually  exceeded.  The  large 
quantities  of  animal  food  which  we  habitually  use,  causes  an 
habitual  turgescence  and  excitation  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
Whether  this  is  attended  with  quickness  of  intellect  or  with 
hebetude,depends,we  believe,  upon  accident,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly  upon  internal  causes,  with  which  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed. But  much  depends  upon  the  time  of  life.  It  has  been 
often  remarked  that  those,  who  in  the  decline  of  life  are  le- 
thargic,and  finally  apoplectic,  were  at  an  earlier  period  remark- 
able for  their  vivacity  and  acumen.  The  powers  seem  ex- 
hausted by  previous  over  excitement. 

The  man  of  probity  and  his  opposite  we  find  thus  charac- 
terized. \ 

1  The  Man  of  Proli!  v. 

1  Ills  figure  is  fine,  his  shoulders    wide,  bis  chest  large,  his  respir 
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ration  easy  and  tranquil  ;  the  nose  large  enough,  and  well  propor- 
tioned to  the  rest  of  bis  face  ;  the  eyes  are  large,  arid  a  little  sunk, 
or  much  open,  having  the  expression  of  softness:  it  sometime* 
happens  that  the  eyes  have  a  small  degree  of  melancholy,  and  that 
the  eye-brows  advance  upon  them,  whilst  the  forehead  from  this 
circumstance  is  a  little  severe j   but  all  this  is  in  moderation/ 

*  7  he  Man  without  Probiii}, 
6  The  man  without  probity  is  remarkable  lor  the  ugliness  of  his 
face.  The  ears  are  long  and  straight;  the  mouth  small,  projecting 
forwards,  the  canine  teeth  directed  outwards  and  hard  ;  his  manner 
of  speaking,  quick,  abrupt,  and  disagreeable,  particularly  when  the 
voice  is  harsh,  or  when  be  speaks  through  the  nose,  and  with  clih'i- 
culty  ;  his  neck  is  bent  forwards,  and  often  the  back  is  so  too  ;' tho 
legs  are  thin,  his  feet  badly  formed  ;  his  eyes  are  placed  almost  in 
the  length  (qu.  the  axis  ?)  of  the  face,  or  they  are  turned  towards 
the  upper  eye-lid,  and  directed  one  towards  the  other,  shining  like 
polished  marble  and  dry.  There  are  men  without  probity  whose 
eyes  vibrate  as  if  they  were  coming  out  of  the  head,  pale,  or  of  a. 
red  colour  and  dry/ 

It  would  be  well  for  human  society,  if  it  were  so  easy  to 
distinguish  a  knave  from  an  honest  man.  Eut,  we  fear  that 
many  a  pleasing  countenance  is  but  a  mask  to  a  perverse 
mind,  and  we  know  too  that  a  rough  and  homely  outside  may 
cover  a  warm  and  honesi  heart. 

We  think  that  the  author  of  this  collection  has  taken  much 
trouble  to  prove  that  the  ancients  were  as  great  adepts  as  the 
moderns  in  professing  what  they  did  not  understand;  that  no 
absurdity  is  so  gross  that  it  cannot  be  defended  by  the  autho- 
rity of  some  great  name,  and  that  some  men  are.  so  perversely 
industrious  as  to  spend  their  lives  in  attempting  to  perpe- 
tuate follies,  which  ought  to  be  suffered  to  sink  quietly  into 
the  tomb  of  oblivion. 


Art.  V. — Hieropolis  von  J.  C.  G  veiling.    8vo. 
Grey  ling's  Hitropohs.     Magdeburg.     1806. 

THIS  is  a  curious,  though  not  a  popular  book.  It  under- 
takes to  examine  the  relation  which  ought  to  subsist  between 
the  clerical  order  and  the  state.  In  organizing  a  system  of 
public  instruction,  three  different  bases  may  be  adopted  as  the 
criterion  of  legitimate  preference.  I,  Truth,  The  magistrate 
may  enquire  for  himself  into  the  validity  of  the  pretensions  of 
contending  religions,  and  may  institute  for  the  use  of  others 
that  which  he  has  discovered  to  be  right.  II.  Prevalence: 
The  magistrate  may  assume,  that  for  any  religion  to  be  effica- 
cious, it  must  be  credited  by  the  people  :  now  he  has  no  other 
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gage  of  faith,  no  other  method  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
credibility,  in  his  own  time  and  country,  of  different  opinions, 
but  the  prevalence  of  their  profession.  III.  (Jtitity.  The 
magistrate  may  entirely  neglect  to  concern  himself  about  the 
relation  between  man  and  superior  beings,  between  man  and 
post-existence  ;and  only  provide  for  the  institution  of  so  much 
public  instruction,  as  conduces  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  in 
this  life. 

The  relative  operation  of  these  bases  of  decision  on  learning, 
tolerance,  liberty,  and  morality,  an/1  their  relative  operation 
on  the  shapes  of  public  institution,  form  interesting  subjects  of 
speculation. 

*  I,'  says  the  author  in  his  introduction,  '  am  a  worshipper  of  the 
holy  trinity  of  Truth,  Religion,  and  Virtue  :  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  mankind  would  educate  themselves  to  this  worship,  without  the 
assistance  of  the  state.  They  have  need  of  many  a  Prometheus  to 
fetch  from  heaven  the  torch  of  wisdom,  or  they  will  not  be  cheered 
and  enlightened  by  its  rays.  If  six  days  in  the  week  are  given  to 
Belfish  pursuits,  to  bettering,  each  for  himself,  his  own  condition  in 
life;  it  is  not  loo  much  to  spend  the  seventh  in  examining  and  re- 
commending our  common  interests,  our  reciprocal  duties,  our 
means  of  mutual,  and  public  beneficence.' 

It  is  evident,  the  author  thinks, that  without  the  higher  sort 
of  education  among  the  clergy,  no  good  can  arise  from,  an 
order  of  public  instructors.  They  will  neither  be  able  to  dis- 
cern the  morally  beautiful,  nor  to  apply  with  eloquence  and 
efficacy,  the  arguments  of  learning  in  its  behalf.  The  cost  of 
such  an  education  should  be  indemnified  by  a  salary,  suffici- 
ently liberal  to  maintain, with  some  elegance,  a  married  couple  ; 
else  the  more  exemplary  domestic  virtues,  the  art  of  scattering 
the  graces  and  refinements  of  taste  over  habits  or  strict  family 
economy, will  rarely  be  realized.The  chief  cause  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  country-places  is  the  residence  of  an  order  of  lettered 
men,  who  are  constantly  exemplifying  in  their  families  the 
habits  and  manners  of  accomplished  life,  and  exhibiting 
specimens  to  the  rustic  of  the  art  of  living  wisely. 

But,  in  proportion  as  these  finer  sensibilities  are  evolved, 
which  scatter  the  perfume  of  benevolence  over  every  part  of 
conduct,  will  also  prevail  that  conscientious  irritability,  that 
scrupulous  sincerity,  which  disdains  even  to  conceal,  far  more 
to  disguise,  its  interior  persuasions.  Hence  it  happens,  that, 
wherever  formularies  of  orthodoxy  are  imposed,  some  cases 
occur,  in  which  men  of  high  excellence  for  principle,  disinter- 
estedness, culture,  and  learning,  are  obliged  to  desert  the  cleri- 
cal duties,  and  to  seek  in  pupilage,  or  in  lay-industry,  a  liveli- 
hood, which  pays  no  income-tax  of  prevarication.  Mr.  Grey- 
lirg  much  inclines  to  the  notion,  that  a  church  might  be  so 
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constituted,  as  to  leave  opinion  free  as  air  ;  and  yet  to  secure 
all  those  benefits  to  learning,  to  morals,  and  to  public  obedi- 
ence, which  the  ecclesiastic,  order  has  been  instrumental  in 
conferring.  In  England  a  mere  repeal' of  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity would  produce  this  effect. 

The  magistrate,  who  presumes  to  think  himself  in  possession 
of  the  truth,  will  eventually  perceive,  that  he  has  much  into- 
lerance to  commit,  before  he  can  drill  others  into  his  cenvic- 
tion.  If  Constantine  today  has  a  right  to  legislate  for  the 
religion  of  his  subjects,  Julian  has  the  same  right  to-morrow. 
Queen  Mary  and  queen  Elizabeth  arc  alike  entitled  to  murder 
the  teachers  of  another  catechism.  The  risk  of  innovation  is  as 
great  on  this  basis,  and  the  probability  of  intolerance  is 
greater,  than  on  the  basis  that  prevalence  is  the  binding  prin- 
ciple :  yet  the  sovereign  is  surely  entitled  to  believe  that  he  is 
abetter  judge  of  truth  than  the  people. 

Suppose  him  to  take  prevalence  for  his  basis.— We  are 
obliged,  in  order  to  render  sensible  the  ideas  of  our  author,  to 
translate,  not  his  words,  but  his  train  of  sentiment,  into  ana- 
logous combinations,  derived  from  our  own  laws,  and  locali- 
ties.— The  magistrate  will  then  find  himself  at  liberty  to  esta- 
blish Bucerism  in  England,  Calvinism  in  Scotland,  Catholi- 
cism in  Ireland,  Judaism  in  Guiana,  Idolatry  in  Hindostan. 
On  the  basis  of  truth  he  must  universalize  in  his  empire  the 
given  religion  which  he  prefers ;  on  the  basis  of  prevalence,  he 
may  confer  on  each  province  the  patronage  of  its  own  peculiar 
creed. 

6  Far  be  it  from  me,'  says  our  author,  *  to  maintain  with  cant 
that  our  religion  has  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric  doctrine  ;  that  its 
exoteric  tuition  is  to  consist  of  those  opinions,  which  can  be  rendered 
common  to  the  pastor  and  his  flock;  and  that  its  esoteric  creed  is 
to  consist  of  those  opinions,  which  can  be  rendered  common  to  the 
pastor  and  the  philosopher. — In  this  case,  however,  the  inferences 
of  the  higher  literature  will  be  diffused  as  rapidly  as  the  public  can 
bear.  The  oar  will  not  be  heard  to  dip;  but  the  course  of  the 
tide  will  remove  the  boat.  And,  when  the  waters  seem  to  settle  at 
a  new  level,  the  magistrate  can  change  his  conditions  of  anchorage. 
— But,  on  this  principle,  there  is  always  a  sacrifice  of  parishes  to 
shires,  of  shires  to  dioceses  ;  the  inclinations  of  the  more  instructed 
are  subjected  to  the  average  inclinations  of  the  multitude;  the 
wisest,  whom  it  is  most  an  object  to  conciliate,  and  the  mo9t  foolish 
whom  it  is  most  an  object  to  reform,  are  alike  repelled  fiom  the 
fountains  of  instruction.  Add  to  this,  stability  of  opinion,  which 
favours  ignorance,  is  encouraged,  and  fluctuation  of  opinion,  which 
favours  instruction,  is  discouraged;  and  it  will  appear  very  doubt- 
ful, whether  any  temporary  preference,  in  a  given  community,  of  & 
particular  creed,  can  justify  the  legal  establishment  of  that  creed/ 
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There  is  a  further  danger  in  establishing  the  prevalent  reli- 
gion. The  state  must  in  that  ca^e  obey  the  church.  The 
tortoise  (to  adopt  the  singular  simile  of  our  author,  p.  36)  will 
be  able  to  walk  off  with  the  elephant  upon  its  back.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  magistrate  is  best  consulted  by  the  multipli- 
cation of  sects.  The  interests  of  tolerance  are  best  consulted 
by  it.  Where  each  particular  sect  is  less  numerous  than  a 
coalition  of  the  rest,  all  have  a  permanent  interest  in  defending 
each  other's  privileges. 

The  author  quotes  2  Corinthians  i.  24,  to  prove  that  the 
priest  ought  to  have  no  dominion  over  the  faith  of  the  people, 
nor  the  magistrate  over  the  faith  of  the  priest.  The  practical 
teachers  of  the  church,  says  Melanchthon,  represent  Christ; 
not  the  individuals  formally  entitled  and  impowered.  The 
idea  of  a  perfect  doctrine  is  not  to  be  ascertained  by  the  votes 
of  councils ;  but  by  the  writings  of  men  strong  in  mind  and 
pure  in  heart.  Yet  the  wisest  schemes  are  not  to  be  precipi- 
tately executed  ;  some  experience  in  the  magistrate,  some  ha- 
bituation in  the  people  is  requisite,  for  the  erection  of  an  expe- 
dient church. 

If  the  magistrate  takes  utility  for  his  basis,  and  carries  his 
institution  no  further  than  his  own  wants  require;  it  may  be 
doubted  at  first,  whether  enough  of  public  instruction  would 
be  provided,  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  national  church.  Yet  a 
great  portion  of  our  extant  religion  would  even  so  be  com- 
manded. 

4  (1.)  The  magistrate  has  need  of  a  sacrament  of  nomina- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  descent  of  property, 
the  proportion  of  righting  men,  the  multitude  of  the  people,  &c. 
for  the  purpose  of  pi  eventing  secret  births,  irresponsible  paren- 
tage, infanticide,  &c.  the  subject  must  be  called  on  to  register,  with 
the  priest,  the  birth  and  name  of  every  child.  And  it  is  highly  ex- 
pedient that  at  the  time  of  such  registration,  the  parents  should  in- 
dicate those  individuals,  to  whom,  in  case  of  their  0*11  decease,  they 
wish  to  transfer  the  SO  peri  n  tendance  of  their  orphans.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  appointing  a  godfather  and  godmother.  Perhaps  the 
ancient  union  between  the  medical  and  priestly  of/ice  is  too  much 
dissolved,  and  might  expediently  be  restored  in  country-places;  in 
which  case  instructions  concerning  the  physical  education  of  young 
children,  the  time  for  administering  vaccination,  &c.  might  conveni- 
ently be  disseminated  at  the  period  of  baptism.' 

*  (2.)  The  magistrate  has  need  of  a  sacrament  of  confirmation. 
When  the  age  of  adolescence  approaches,  it  is  expedient  to  muster 
the  juvenile  population  ;  to  examine  how  extensively  the  arts  of  read- 
ing, writing  and  cyphering  have  been  acquired  ;  in  what  proportion 
the  resources  of  subsistence  are  enjoyed  ;  and  how  many  await,  un- 
apprenticed,  for  the  interference  of  some  overseer  in  their  behalf. 
At  this  age,  much  instruction  ought  to  be  given  to  the  young,  about 
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the  care  due  to  the  health  and  perfection  of  the  body,  about  the 
importance  of  neatness,  temperance  and  exercise,  about  the  iwcon- 
veniences  to  be  apprehended,  from  premature,  solitary,  promiscuous 
or  impure  indulgence,  and  about  the  various  precautions  requisite 
to  preserve  throughout  life  the  power  of  useful  labour.  Some  con- 
tistories  wisely  require  of  the  subordinate  clergy  the  distribution  of 
tracts  on  these  topics,  indicated  by  the  medical  boards.  The  Augs- 
burg confession  properly  teaches  potest  as  ecclesiastica  non  impedit  po~ 
liticam  administralioncm :  nam  politica  administratio  versatur  in  alias 
res  quam  tvangelium.' 

c  (3)  The  magistrate  has  need  of  a  sacrament  of  marriage.  On 
the  sanctity  of  that  institution  depends  principally  the  domestic  hap- 
piness of  the  people,  the  expedient  education  of  the  younger  part  of 
the  community,  and  the  prevalence  of  (hat  degree  of  parental  affec- 
tion, which  operates  as  the  purest  and  most  permanent  motive  and 
reward  for  general  industry  and  frugality.  To  adultery,  especially 
to  adultery  in  the  female  parent,  every  obstacle  should  be  opposed 
which  public  opinion,  and  which  religion,  so  extensively  the  regu- 
latress  of  public  opinion,  can  supply.  The  exact  registration  and 
formal  avowal  of  marriages  is  important,  not  only  to  the  regulation 
of  conduct,  but  to  the  distribution  of  property;  not  only  to  mora- 
lity but  to  justice.  Hence  the  solemnization  of  matrimony  has  in 
most  countries  been  surrounded  with  appropriate  and  august  cere- 
monies and  instructions. * 

*  (4.)  The  magistrate  has  need  of  a  sacrament  of  burial.  To  prevent 
the  secret  interment  of  persons  whose  decease  has  been  accelerated, 
and  to  ascertain  accurately  in  whom  vests  the  property  left  behind, 
a  public  funeral  is  wisely  appointed  for  every  citizen.  Many  whole- 
some moral  admonitions  are  efficaciously  circulated  on  such  oc- 
casions.' 

Beside  these  sacraments  Mr.  Greyling  thinks  that  public 
festivals  are  essential  in  all  forms  of  religion  ;  and  recommends 
particularly  theharvest  home,  as  that  feast  of  exultation,  which 
it  is  most  convenient  to  celebrate  with  grateful  hymns  and  hos- 
pitable concourse.  The  German  churches  have  appropriate 
lervices  for  such  occasions. 

Having  thus  provided  tor  the  wants  of  the  magistrates,  and 
assented  to  the  establishment  of  the  requisite  political  formu- 
laries,the  autlor  proceeds  to  show,  that  to  the  voluntary  concert 
of  the  pastor,  and  his  parishioners,  duly  represented  by  elective 
elders,  may  safely  be  left  the  choice  of  liturgic  books  on  ordi- 
nary occasions  ;  and  thus  is  to  arise — a  priesthood  of  truth, 
teaching  wisdom,  and  practising  virtue — a  holy  city  on  the 
heights  of  Zion—  a  ne^v  Jerusalem  within  the  church,  shining 
with  glory,  and  peopled  with  angels. 
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Art.  VI. — Mahlna  ;  par  Madame  Cottin^  Auteur  de  Claire 
d\4lbe,  Elizabeth,  &c.  Precede  de  Mernoires  sur  la  Vie 
de  l' Auteur.     4  Tomes.  J2wo.  Colbum.  1809. 

THE  name  of  Madame  Cottin  had  scarcely  been  heard  in 
England  before  the  publication  of  her  Elizabeth,  which  at 
once  deservedly  fixed  her  reputation  in  this  country  and  creat- 
ed a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  those  other  works 
"which  had  previously  obtained  for  her  celebrity  in  her  own.  It 
was  not  then  generally  understood  that  the  amiable  writer  had 
already  ended  the  race  of  literary  fame  which,  on  the  contrary, 
she  was  supposed  to  have  only  begun.  Elizabeth  was  the  last 
effort  of  her  genius,  she  survived  its  publication  no  more  than 
a  twelvemonth,  having  died  at  Paris  at  the  early  age  of  35  in 
the  month  of  August  1807. 

The  memoirs  of  her  short  career  of  existence  which  are  pre- 
fixed to  this  London  edition  of  one  of  her  earlier  performances, 
are  not  interesting  for  variety  of  incident  or  strong  delineation 
of  character,  yet,  simple  and  unassuming  as  the  sketch  will  ap- 
pear, it  may  in  sonic  degree  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  those  readers 
who  wish  to  be  informed  who  was  the  person  from  whom 
they  have  derived  amusement  or  instruction. 

Sophie  Ristau  was  the  only  daughter  of  a  rich  merchant  of 
Bourdeaux,  a  director  of  the  French  East  India  company,  and 
of  the  reformed  religion.  Her  life,  it  maybe  presumed,  passed 
in  uniform  ease  and  tranquillity  till  her  eighteenth  year,  when 
she  was  induced  to  bestow  her  hand  on  M.  Jean  Cottin, a  banker 
at  Paris,  a  young  man  whose  prospects  in  life  were  every  way 
answerable  to  her  own,  whose  character  was  respectable,  whose 
connections  were  amiable  and  well  suited  to  the  disposition  of 
her  who  thus  entered  among  them — Madame  Girardot,  the 
youngest  of  the  two  sisters  of  M.  Cottin,  was  her  equal  in 
age;  and  in  taste,  in  temper,  in  inclination,  another  self — ac- 
cordingly an  intimacy  of  friendship  took  place  between  them, 
such  as  has  been  seldom  witnessed  in  real  life  since  the  days  of 
Helena  and  Herrnia,  but  not,  like  theirs,  liable  to  be  disturbed 
by  passion  or  broken  off  by  jealousy.  The  modest  retirement 
of  private  life  constituted  all  they  knew  or  conceived  of  happi- 
ness, and  beyond  the  little  circle  of  their  own  select  coteries, 
their  virtues  and  accomplishments  were  never  heard  of. 

*  It  was  in  the  beginning  of  179 1  /says  M.  Boileau,her  biographer, 
<  thai  having  accepted  the  piace  of  tutor  to  the  son  ofjVl.  Jauge,' 
(the  husband  of  another  sister  of  M.  Cottin's)  I  had  the  happiness 
of  being  admitted  to  the  society  of  Madame  Cottin,  and  of.  seeing 
her  every  day.  She  was  then  in  thefiower  of  youth,  and  of  an  inter- 
esting figure.  The  whiteness  of  her  complexion,  her  large  blue 
eyes,  and  the  melcdy  of  her  voice  {le  timbre  de  sa  voix)  announced 
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the  beauties  of  her  soul :  the  whole  of  her  physiognomy  bore  the  im- 
pression of  an  e  nihility;  and  no  man  who  baa  wit;/ 
the  smile  of  Benevolencethat  played  upon  her  lips,  or  the  tears  of 
compassion  that  trembled  in  her  eve-lids,  will  ever  lose  the  remem- 
brance of  her  angelic  sweet  nrss.  Her  deportment,  her  locks,  announ- 
ced a  degree  of  timidity  which  can  hardly  he  conceived,  but  which 
was  most  singularly  contrasted  with  that  heroism  of  virtue  which  she 
so  eminently  possessed  as  to  give  the  idea  of  something  romantic  to 
those  who  were  unab  e  to  elevate  themselves  to  the  same  enthusiasm 
for  the  fair  and  good.  Sincerely  attached  to  him  with  whom  she  was 
united,  she  fulfilled,  all  the  duties  of  a  wife  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity  and  the  most  genuine  tenderness.  Like  her  own  Claire 
d'Albe,  she  had  consulted  all  the  feelings  of  her  soul  as  to  which 
were  most  calculated  to  contribute  towards  the  happiness  of  her  hus- 
band ;  she  would  have  given  her  life  for  him  ;  and  yet  I  do  not 
think  I  violate  truth  in  asserting  that  her  heart  had  never  known, 
the  passion  of  love.  The  almost  superhuman  conceptions  which 
her  ardent  imagination  had  suggested  to  her  of  the  irresistible  empire 
which  that  passion  assumed  over  the  soul,  made  her  often  suspect 
that  her  lot  had  not  been  cast  so  happily  as  it  might  have  been,  and 
transported  her  into  an  ideal  world, where  she  hoped  to  find  the  hap- 
piness which  she  fancied  to  be  denied  her  in  this  ;  nevertheless  these 
reveries, dangerous  for  a  heart  less  idolatrously  devoted  to  virtue,  did 
not  alter  her  ever  even  temper.  All  in  her  character  was  harmony  : 
like  her  Malvina,  she  possessed  that  genuine  complacency  which  is 
the  result  of  goodness.  It  was  not  by  effort  or  by  calculation  that  she 
bent  her  taste  to  the  taste  of  others;  but  because  the  pleasure  of 
others  always  preceded  her  own  in  the  thoughts  of  her  heart.' 

Having  occasion  to  visit'England  sometime  after  her  mar- 
riage, M.  Boileau  informs  us  that  she  did  not  neglect  that 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
author  o\ ('Clarissa ,  which  was  taught  her  by  Messrs,  Plimley 
and  Kelly,  masters  of  a  commercial  school  in  Finsbury  square. 
We  are  not  apprized  of  any  further  advantages  that  she  gained 
from  her  residence  among  us.  She  returned  to  her  native 
country  on  the  first  surmise  of  an  approaching  rupture  between 
the  court  of  St.  James's  and  the  French  republic,  and  not  long 
afterwards,  death  deprived  her  of  him  with  whom  she  had 
found  reason  '  to  suspect  that  her  lot  had  not  been  so  happily 
cast  as  it  might  have  been.* 

As  this  event  happened  in  the  very  worst  period  of  revolu- 
tionary commotion,  we  expected  that  some  allusion  would 
have  been  made  to  the  alarming  situation  in  which  a  young 
and  rich  widow  must  have  found  herself  placed  by  the  loss  of 
her  protector  in  such  critical  circumstances.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  that  she  could  ho ve  been  entirely  overlooked  by  the. 
rapacious  leaders  of  parties,  who  successively  held  the  country 
in  a  state  of  terror  and  bondage,or  could  have  felt  herself  secure 
amidst  the  many  changes  to  which  that  eventful  period  gave 
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birth.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  collect  from  M.  Boileau't 
memoir  that  Madame  Cottin  suffered  any  unusual  difficulty  or 
alarm  from  the  agitated  state  of  public  affairs.  She  retired  from 
the  capital  soon  after  her  husband's  death,  and  in  the  solitude  of 
an  elegant  country  seat,  gave  herself  up  to  the  romantic  visions 
©f  imaginary  love  which  she  had  begun  to  indulge  in  her  for- 
mer situation.  Yet,  though  now  left  at  liberty  to  seek  that 
*  happy  lot,'  which  she  had  not  hitherto  experienced  except  in 
dreams,  it  does  not  appear  that  she  ever  availed  herself  of  the 
privilege  which  chance  afforded  her,  or  perhaps  she  never  met 
with  an  actual  object  to  which  she  could  transfer  the  ideal  en- 
thusiasm of  her  fancy. 

'  Love,'  says  her  biographer,  «  that  ardent  love,of  which  her  lively 
imagination  had  painted  so  delicious  an  image,  and  of  which  she  still 
felt  herself  to  be  susceptible,  all  hough  her  knowledge  of  the  world 
made  her  regard  it  with  fear  and  suspicion,  brought  nothing  but 
trouble  to  a  heart,  -which  felt  the  neeesaitu  of  loving.' 

In  this  state  of  mind  (which,  however  delicately  expressed 
by  M.  Boileau,  we  old-fashioned  critics  shall  never  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  quite  delicate  for  a  lady  to  avow)  she  resorted 
to  a  very  fantastic  expedient  for  alleviating  her  pain,and  directing 
her  sensibility*'  to  an  innocent  object.'  She  set  about  composing 
romances,  in  which,*  under  feigned  characters,  she  might  be  at 
liberty  to  paint  all  the  trembling  wishes,  unsatisfied  desires, 
and  wandering  fancies  of  her  own  heart,  an  expedient  which  we 
thould  imagine  to  have  been  better  calculated  for  driving  her 
to  insanity  than  for  restoring  her  to  reason. 

Claire  d'Albe  was  her  first  production.  It  was  the  work  of 
a  fifteen  days  delirium,  executed  at  a  beautiful  country  seat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen,  and  published  at  Paris  in  1798. 
It  was  followed  in  1800  by  Malvina,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
composed  at  a  seat  belonging  to  Madame  Cottin  at  Champlan, 
near  Paris,  where  she  enjoyed  the  society  of  Madame  Verdier, 
a  friend  of  her  infancy  who  had  been  left  a  widow  with  two 
amiable  daughters.  Amelia  Mansfeld  made  her  appearance 
two  years  later.  During  the  short  peace  of  Amiens  she  amused 
herself  in  (what  we  are  compelled  to  think)  a  much  more 
sensible  way,  in  making  the  tour  of  Italy  and  Switzerland.  The 
year  1804  gave  birth  to  a  little  poem,  which  is  unknown  to  us, 
entitled  la  Print:  de  Jericho  ;  and  the  following  year  ushered  to 
the  world  Mathilde,  a  novel,  which  has  been  classed  (as  M. 
Boileau  thinks  improperly)  among  the  rotnans  dtvots,  just  at 
that  period  quite  the  rage  in  every  female  coterie  at  Paris.  In 
1806  she  produced  her  last  and  most  celebrated,  though  in 
magnitude  her  least  considerable,  work,  E/izabeth,  ou  its  Exi/cs 
de  liberie,  which,  from  its  good  sense,  and  exquisite  purity  of 
sentiment,  lead  us  to  reflect  with  pleasure  that  its  writer  had 
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probably  outlived  the  extravagances  of  her  heated  imagination, 
while  she  retained  all  that  refinement  of  sensibility  which  con- 
stitutes the  sovereign  grace  and  attraction  of  the  female  cha- 
racter. It  is  said  that  a  posthumous  work  has  since  been  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  but  it  has  not,  yet  come  to  our  hands. 

These  are  all  the  facts  relating  to  Madame  Cottin's  life  and 
character  with  which  her  biographer  has  furnished  us  ;  and 
they  are  such  as  in  a  great  degree  to  supersede  the  necessity  or 
use  of  a  comment  on  her  writings.  At  the  hazard  of  being 
thought  very  unfashionable,  or  very  cold-blooded  critics,  we 
must  repeat  the  opinion  expressed  by  us  in  a  former  volume 
while  noticing  her  first  production,  Claire  d'Albe,*  that, 
amidst  all  the  language  of  exalted  and  virtuous  sentiment, 
with  which  these  works  abound,  there  is  in  the  avowed  principle 
which  inspired  and  pervades  them,  an  insidious  sophistry  most 
dangerous  to  the  heart,and  most  pernicious  to  the  understanding, 
of  young  and  susceptible  females.  Nay,  so  firmly  are  we 
impressed  with  this  opinion,  that  we  should  without  any  the 
smallest  hesitation,  recommend  to  our  daughters  the  perusal  of 
such  books  as  young  ladies  in  general  ar*  ashamed  to  own,  the 
works  of  Fielding,  Smollett,  or  Sterne,  in  preference  to  the 
poisoned  sensibilities  of  this  moral  writer.  The  former  can 
only  rub  away  some  of  that  exterior  delicacy  and  exquisite 
polish  of  refinement  which  (however  desirable  to  be  preserved) 
constitute  rather  the  charm,  than  the  virtue,  of  the  sex  ;  the 
latter  subtilly  insinuate  themselves  into  the  heart,  and  there,  if 
not  expelled  by  the  strongest  innate  principles  of  virtue,  and 
the  soundest  powers  of  intellect,  will  gradually  weakeff  the 
mind,  and  contaminate  the  soul,  leaving  only  the  smooth  and 
glittering  surface  to  be  admired,  while  all  within  is  emptiness 
or  corruption. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  suppose  that  this  must  be  the  case  with 
all  young  readers  of  Madame  Cottin's  romances.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  purity  of  many  female  minds  is  such  as  neither 
the  open  attacks,  nor  the  more  dangerous  insinuations  of  im- 
morality and  licentiousness  can  subdue  or  wound.  But,  as 
FalstafTsays,  •  the  soundest  part  of  valour  is  discretion,'  and 
we  would  in  all  cases,  rather  recommend  it  to  avoid  an  enemy 
whom  there  is  no  honour  in  encountering,  than  to  encounter 
him  for  the  idle  satisfaction  of  saying  that  he  has  been  over- 
come. 

Love  is  the  most  universal  instinct  of  our  nature,  and,  when 
united  with  esteem  and  guided  by  reason,  it  is  not  only  an  in- 
nocent, but  a  virtuous  passion,  not  only  an  allowable  feeling, 
but  that  which  confers  the  greatest  and  most  unbounded  happi- 


*  See  Vol.  xv.  p.  279.  of  this  Revi«\r, 
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ness  of  which  '  frail  mortality  is  capable.'  But,  with  Madame 
Cottin,  it  is  an  over-ruling  and  irresistible  impulse,  a  second 
nature,  which,  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  impious  to  deny, 
a  law  paramount  to  the  laws  of  man  and  God,  or  (as  she  might 
term  it)  the  great,  first,  most  sacred  law  of  God  himself,  a 
bond  more  indissoluble  than  the  strictest  bonds  of  religion  and 
society,  than  the  holy  tie  of  marriage  or  the  tender  and  impe- 
rious duties  of  parentage.  In  compliance  with  the  law  of  cus- 
tom, to  one,  and  one  only,  act  of  love,  she  affixes  the  name,  or 
imputes  the  idea,  of  luminal :  and  it  is  here  that  her  self-de- 
lusion is  most  manifest,  her  sophistry  most  glaring.  If  every 
preceding  step  to  actual  vice  be  not  only  innocent,  but  virtuous ; 
if  to  admit  the  first  impressions  of  a  voluptuous  passion  with- 
out examination  or  reflection,  be  consistent  with  the  strictest 
duties  of  the  virgin,  the  wife,or  the  mother  ;  if  to  encourage  and 
foster  them  at  the  expence  of  every  moral  feeling  and  habit 
which  those  conditionsof  life  respectively  demand,  be  a  just  and 
virtuous  compliance  with  the  law  of  God;  if  the  rules  of  chastity 
can  be  preserved  with  the  indulgence  of  every  warm  and 
instinctive  emotion,  if  the  marriage-vow  can  be  kept  by  a  mere 
external  reserve  with  the  alienation  of  all  that  is  good  or  valuable 
of  the  heart  and  soul,  if  the  whole  woman  may  be  sacrificed  to 
the  extent  of  everything  short  of  one  little  worthless  punctilio 
of  honour,  and  yet  hold  her  place  among  the  pure  and  the 
virtuous  of  her  sex,  how  can  the  fall  of  that  frail  and  tottering 
barrier  which  remains,  battered  by  the  incessant  engines  or. 
passion,  nature,  and  opportunity,  be  stigmatised  with  the  name 
of  vice  '(  Our  plain  unsentimental  fathers  preached  a  different 
doctrine.  They  inculcated  that  the  first  approaches  to  vice  are 
vicious,  that  reason  is  given  to  combat  against,  not  argue  for,  our 
passions,  that  the  seat  of  virtue  is  the  soul,  and  that  no  act  is  in 
itself  sinful  but  as  it  proceeds  from,  and  betokens  the  crimi- 
nality of  the  heart  and  mind. 

The  novel  of  '  Malvina,'  may  not,  at  first  view,  appear  so 
objectionable  in  its  moral  tendency  as  that  of '  Claire  d'  Albe.* 
which  we  have  analyzed  on  a  former  occasion.  Here  there 
is  no  violation  of  the  marriage- vow,  nor  any  infringement  (in 
the  sense  of  the  world)  of  the  rules  of  chastity.  But  from  what 
we  have  before  observed  it  may  appear  to  be  our  opinion,  that 
this  change  of  circumstance  makes  in  reality  very  little  differ- 
ence, where  the  great  leading  principle  remains  the  same.  Mai- 
vina  is,  indeed,  represented  as  the  most  incorruptibly  pure  and 
virtuous  of  her  sex  ;  but  still  it  is  the  pernicious  glare  of  enthu- 
siasm, more  than  the  calm  steady  light  of  real  virtue  in  which 
Madame  Cottin  has  depicted  her  character  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  her  most  high-sounding  professions,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
will  of  the  writer  that  should  prevent  her  from  throwing  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  sir  Edmond  Srymour  as  well   before   as 
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after  marriage.  This  is  not  the  case,  even  with  the  fiction  of 
real  virtue,  ft  is  beyond  the  reach  of  Richardson's  wildest 
caprice  that  Clarissa  should  voluntarily  yield  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  her  honour;  nor  could  Miss  Burney.  with  all  the 
claims  of  invention,  have  permitted  Cecilia  to  be  guilty  of  a 
criminal  action,  without  violating  every  rule  of  consistency  and 
common  sense.  It  is  still  the  omnipotence  of  love  which  per- 
vades the  work  ;  and  omnipotence  is  a  term,  incapable  of  reserve 
or  modification. 

The  heroine  of  this  romance  binds  herself  by  a  very  silly 
vow  made  at  the  death-bed  of  a  dear  friend,  to  take  to  herself 
the  charge  of  that  friend's  infant  daughter,  and  never  to  suffer 
a^iy  other  object  '  to  partake  of  the  affection  exclusively  be- 
stowed upon  that  sacred  relique.'  The  absurdity  of  this  vow, 
only  excused  by  the  melancholy  and  heart-rending  circum- 
stances in  which  it  was  taken,  is  heightened  by  the  scruples  to 
which  it  afterwards  gives  birth  in  the  mind  of  the  taker. 
Malvina's  hour  arrives  ;  the  hour,  destined  (according  to  Ma- 
dame Cottin's  creed)  for  every  being  of  sensibility  upon  earth  ; 
th*  hour  of  inspiring  that  over-ruling  passion  to  which  all  na- 
ture is  created  only  to  yield  the  most  unlimited  obedience. 
i  he  fatal  object  is  sir  Edmond  Seymour,  a  young  man  of  the 
most  winning  exterior,  of  great  refinement  of  soul,  and  un- 
bounded generosity  of  temper,  but  withal,  a  most  profligate 
;rake  and  unrelenting  seducer  of  female  innocence.  This  mix- 
ture of  character  is  in  itself  generally  unnatural,  and  always 
accompanied  with  an  immoral  tendency  ;  but  how  much  is  the 
immorality  enhanced  when  we  find  a  female,  represented  as  in 
all  respects  completely  virtuous,  surrendering  herself  without 
reserve  to  the  influence  of  the  passion  with  which  he  has  inspired 
her,  after  full  notice  has  been  given  her  not  only  of  his  past 
irregularities,  but  of  an  intrigue  which  he  carries  on  with  an- 
other girl  in  the  very  house  where  she  is  residing,and  even  while 
he  is  professing  an  exclusive  attachment  to  herself  ?  and  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  delicacy  of  that  fair  writer  who  finds  nothing 
in  the  least  reprehensible  in  this  proceeding,  either  on  the  part 
of  the  gentleman  or  the  lady  ? 

All  this  time,  her  unlucky  vow  is  the  only  circumstance 
that  weighs  heavy  on  Malvina's  heart,  and  restrains  her  from 
confessing  her  love  for  sir  Edmond  and  throwing  herself  into 
his  arms.  The  strange  and  apparently  inconsistent  behaviour 
to  which  this  scruple  gives  rise  creates  a  misunderstanding  in 
the  mind  of  the  gentleman.  The  lovers  are  separated; 
some  jealous  friends  of  both  contrive  to  widen  the  brea«h  by 
artful  misrepresentations..  Sir  Edmond  all  this  time  has  ti 
mistresses,  Malvina,  who  (in  spite  of  all  his  endeavours  to 
shake  her  off)  remains  proprietor  of  his  heart,  Miss  Kitty  Mel- 
"mor,  who  is  a  puppet  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours,  »nd  '  My 
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Lady   Sumerhill,'  to  whom  he  pays  his  honourable  devoirs  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  his  ambitious  aunt  Mrs.  Birton. 

Meanwhile,  this  Mrs.  Birton  (with  whom  Malvina  has 
all  along  resided,)  breaks  up  her  summer-quarters  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  goes,  with  her  fair  protegee 
and  all  her  household  to  partake  of  the  winter  gaieties  of 
Edinburgh,  Here  Sir  Edmond  rejoins  them  and  an  expla- 
nation takes  place  between  the  lovers.  *  Mistress  Birton* 
discovering  their  good  understanding,  soon  makes  the  house 
too  hot  to  hold  Malvina  any  longer  ;  and  our  heroine,  after 
a  promise  of  marriage  has  at  length  been  extorted  from  her 
by  the  importunities  of  her  admirer,  seeks  refuge  in  the 
house  of  an  almost  accidental  acquaintance,  an  elegant  retired 
widow  of  the  name  of  Clare.  From  this  lady  she  hears  several 
hints  thrown  out  more  strongly  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sir  Ed- 
mond than  ?.ny  that  had  before  reached  her,  nevertheless  her 
1  constant  heart*  admits  not  a  single  idea  to  the  prejudice  of 
her  love  till  her  vow  is  all  of  a  sudden  recalled  to  mind  by  a 
letter  from  Lord  Sheridan,  the  father  of  the  child,  demanding 
the  resignation  of  her  sacred  charge  the  moment  she  shall  have 
rendered  herself  incapable,  according  to  the  tenor  of  her  oath, 
of  retaining  it  longer.  This  letter,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  a 
contrivance  of  Mistress  Birton  ;  but  it  produces  the  desired 
effect.  Malvina  sees  her  intended  husband,  and  surprises  him 
with  her  sudden  resolution  to  break  off  all  further  connection 
with  him.  Sir  Edmond  will  not  wait  for  an  explanation — at- 
tributes all  her  conduct  to  caprice  and  treachery— runs  back  to 
Edinburgh  with  all  the  rage  of  a  madman,  falls  into  a  phrenzy 
fever  and  is  soon  declared  to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger 
of  death.  Malvina  hears  of  his  situation,  and  flies  to  his  relief, 
and  here  follows  one  of  those  scenes  which  calls  forth  all  Ma- 
dame Cottin's  best  and  finest  powers  of  description  and  senti- 
ment; which  no  reader,  however  fortified  by  dislike  for  the  ge- 
neral immorality  of  her  principles,  can  help  feeling,  nor  feel 
without  the  strongest  emotions  of  sympathy  and  affection.  She 
introduces  herself  to  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  man,  in  the  dis<- 
guise  of  a  common  nurse  (for  he  lay  in  Mrs.  Birton's  house) 
which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  enter  in  her  own  character, 
ihe  watches  over  him  with  all  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  most 
tender  wife  for  many  days  and  nights,  during  which  he  is  inca- 
pable of  knowing  to  whom  his  gratitude  is  due — she  preserves 
her  fortitude  unshaken  during  the  most  alarming  crisis  of  a 
deadly  contagious  disorder — she  witnesses  his  unexpected  re- 
turn to  sense  and  life— and,  having  accomplished  her  imagined. 
dt|tj»,  has  the  yet  higher  courage  to  retire  without  making  her- 
self known  to  him  for  whose  sake  she  had  undergone  the  great- 
est distresses  that  ever  female  suffered,  or  seeking  to  receive  the 
offering  of  his  love  and  gratitude  which  her  conduct  so  nobly 
merited. 
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We  will  not  do  Madame  Cottin  the  injustice  to  spoil,  as  an 
English  translation  must,  the  exquisite  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
this  most  affecting  scene.     We  only  wish  that  another  disagree- 
able duty  had  not  been  in  store  for  us  in  the  relation  of  the  suc- 
ceeding part  of  our  history.     Malvina   leaves  the  sick  man's 
chamber  by  stealth,  and  returns  to  her  asylum  at  Mrs.  Clare's, 
Her  wild  and  impetuous  lover  gradually  recovers  his  healih, 
and  at  last  meets  with  accidental  circumstances  which  reveal 
to  him   the  generous  conduct  of  Malvina  at  a  time  when  he 
thought  she  had  abandoned  him  without  pity  to  all  the  extra- 
vagance of  his  affliction.     They  are  restored  to  each  other,  and 
the  lady,  unable  to  resist  any  longer  the  importunities  of  her 
admirer  and  the  violence  of  her  own  passion,  yields  her  con- 
sent to  a  private  marriage.    But  she  first  questions  Sir  Edmond 
concerning  the  mysterious  hints  which  had  been  thrown  out  by 
her  friend   Mrs.  Clare  ;  and  he,  (with  an  ingenuousness  and 
candour  which,  in  Madame  Cottin's  perverted  sense  of  mora- 
lity) outweigh  all  his  past  misconduct,  but  which,  in  fact,  it  is 
morally  impossible  that  one  so   overcharged  with  guilt  could 
upon  such  an  occasion  assume)  unfolds  to  his  patient  hearer 
the  whole  detail  of  one  of  the  most  horribly  infamous  acts  of 
systematic  and  cold-blooded  seduction  that  was  ever  perpetrated 
by  the  most  selfish  and  unfeeling  of  debauchees,  and  of  which 
he  himself  had  been  the  enactor.     The  pure,  the  gentle,   the 
compassionate,  the  virtuous  Malvina  does  not  shrink  with  hor- 
ror from  the  abominable  recital,  but  at  the  conclusion  sinks 
into  the  arms  of  the   worse  than  murderer  of  a  defenceless 
female,  and  murmurs  a  confession  that  she  is  all  his  own  ! ! ! 
They  are  privately  married, and  retire  to  a  cottage  of  Sir  Ed- 
mond's  on  the  oanks  of  the  Clyde,  where  they  pass  away  some 
days  in  all  the  delirium  of  permitted  love  and  happiness.     The 
bridegroom  then  takes  a  reluctant  leave  of  his  enamoured  mis- 
tress, in  order  to   fulfil  the  engagement  which    he  had  made 
with  her  previous  to  the  marriage,  to  seek  out  Lord  Sheridan 
and  obtain  from  him  a  revocation  of  his  fatal  edict  which  she 
still  deemed  necessary  to  her  public  appearance  in  the  world  as 
a  married  woman. 

Meanwhile  intelligence  of  the  fatal  union  is  conveyed  to  the 
ears  of  the  jealous  Mrs.  Birton,  and  her  emissaries  are  instant- 
ly set  at  work  to  seduce  the  husband,  and  drive  the  wife  to  mi- 
sery and  despair.  Edmond  falls  into  the  snare  with  a  facility 
unaccountable  even  in  the  weakest  of  men,  and  within  two  or 
three  short  days  of  his  quitting  a  young,  beautiful,  and  adoring 
bride,  falls  a  willing  victim  to  the  charms  of  an  infamous  wo- 
man with  whom  he  had  been  connected,  and  whom  he  had 
abandoned  from  satiety,  long  before  his  marriage  ! !  !  The  his- 
tory of  the  human  mind  undoubtedly  abounds  in  inconsistencies 
and  contradictions,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Madame  Cottin  to 
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present  a  picture  more  absurd  and  incongruous  than  aught  that 
the  imagination  has  ever  fabled  in  its  wildest  mood, 

*  Of  Harpy,  Gorgon,  or  Chimsera  dire. — ' 

The  news  of  Edmond's  infidelity,  industriously  circulated 
and  maliciously  overcharged  with  every  possible  aggravation, 
spreads  like  wild-fire  to  the  place  of  Malvina's  retirement;  but 
its  shock  is  somewhat  allayed  by  her  incredulity.  When  Mrs. 
Birton  (another  monstrous  character,  a  fanciful  compound  of 
disinterested  cruelty  and  iniquity)  completes  the  ruin  of  her 
peace  and  of  her  intellect,  by  seizing  the  person  of  her  adopted 
child  under  the  colour  of  my  lord  Sheridan's  former  authority. 

Edmond  at  length  tears  himself  from  the  shameful  fetters  in 
which  he  has  been  held  captive,  succeeds  in  obtaining  from 
lord  Sheridan  a  revocation»of  his  cruel  edict,  succeeds  in  ex- 
tricating himself  from  another  deep  laid  scheme  of  Mrs.  Bir- 
ton's  for  getting  him  deported  as  a  jacobin,  to  the  West  Indies, 
(a  very  deep  understanding,  by  the  way,  Madame  Cottin  evin- 
ces herself  to  possess  of  the  laws  of  England  ! !)  and  full  of  hope 
and  joy  flies  back  to  Scotland  to  throw  himself  into  the  for- 
giving arms  of  his  only  love  ! ! ! 

He  finds  her,  indeed,  but  finds  her  forever  lost  to  him,  to  the 
world,  to  herself,  the  wreck  of  an  exquisite  mind,  the  ruin  of 
what  was  once  Malvina.  The  heart-rending  scenes  which 
follow  again  afford  evidence  of  the  writer's  uncommon  powers 
in  exciting  the  feelings  of  horror,  tenderness,  compassion,  love, 
and  sorrow  in  the  reader.  Many  of  the  shades  and  touches  of 
pathos  with  which  they  abound  might  have  been  claimed  by 
Shakespear  himself,or  by  any  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  hu- 
man passions;tbe  alternations  of  hope,fear,and  despondency,the 
strange  wanderings  of  distempered  reason, the  occasional  gleams 
of  intervening  sense,  which  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  awful 
suspense  and  lingering  uncertainty  to  the  very  close  of  a  long, 
minute,  and  eventful  detail  of  suffering  and  action,  are  such  as 
to  leave  impressions  of  the  author's  talents  which  yield  only  to 
regret  for  their  abuse  and  misapplication. 

It  is  possible  we  may  be  thought  to  have  borne  rather  hard 
upon  the  writer  of  this  story,  since  the  moral  (as  it  its  vulgarly 
called)  is  so  just  and  unexceptionable.  Vice  is  at  last  punished 
with  excessive  misery,  and  even  the  indulgence  of  a  passion, 
represented  as  in  itself  blameless,  meets  with  a  chastisement 
only  less  awfully  severe  than  that  which  awaits  on  actual  guilt. 
All  this  is  very  true  ;  and  yet  not  the  less  do  we  pronounce  this 
tale  and  all  others  of  a  similar  description,  greatly  and  danger- 
ously immoral.  The  moral  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  drawn 
from  the  conclusion  of  a  tale  like  this  is  a  very  weak  and 
inefficient  antidote  to  the  deleterious  poison  which  it  con- 
vevs.    We  have  hitherto  had  reason  to  boast  of  our  superior 
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morality  as  a  nation  to  that  of  our  great  and  dangerous  rival, 
a  superiority,  which,  as  long  as  we  assert  and  support  it,  will 
(we  confidently  hope  and  trust)  preserve  us  against  all  the  as- 
saults of  her  hatred,  malice,  and  overbearing  power.  But  we 
do  lament  that  the  edicts  of  Napoleon  which  lay  an  effectual 
embargo  upon  all  the  graver  and  more  useful  literature  of  the 
continent,  should  be  only  inefficient  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  its  pernicious  romances. 


Art.  VII. — Recit  Historique  de  la  de  Buonaparte  en    Italie, 
dans  les  Annecs  1796,  et  1797.     Par  un  Teuwinocculaire. 

Historical  Account  of  the  Campaign  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy, 
in  the  Years  179$,  and  1797-  8ro.  pp.WQ.  No  Pub- 
lisher's name.     London.     1808. 

IT  was  the  campaign  of  Buonaparte  in  Italy  which  first 
made  his  name  celebrated  in  Europe.  From  this  epoch  we 
may  date  his  military  renown.  The  author  says  that  he  has 
long  had  this  work  in  contemplation,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  published  many  years  ago,  if  he  had  not  been  restrained 
by  a  regard  to  personal  considerations. 

c  Many  persons/  says  the  author,  c  imagine  that  Napoleon  pos- 
sesses the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  ;  but  what  is  much  more  certain  is 
that  he  is  vindictive  in  the  extreme.  To  speak  of  him  without 
praising  him,  is  in  his  eyes  to  do  him  an  injury.  But  to  speak  ill 
of  him,  is  an  unpardonable  crime  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  do 
not  live  under  his  laws;  it  is  a  crime  for  which  only  the  death  of 
the  offender  can  atone.  The  fate  of  Palm  justifies  the  observation. 
I  had  therefore  to  wait  till  providence  had  placed  me  in  an  asylum 
where  liberty  is  established,  where  truth  is  respected,  and  where  the 
homicidal  hand  of  the  irascible  despot  cannot  reach." 

The  author  affects  to  depreciate  the  military  talents  of  Buo- 
naparte, and  affirms  that  he  is  more  indebted  for  his  success  to 
artifice  and  to  accident,  than  to  wisdom  and  sagacity.  He 
thinks  that  any  general,  placed  in  the  same  circumstances  and 
having  the  disposal  of  the  same  means,  would  have  done  as 
much,  or  more,  than  Napoleon  the  Great. 

1  Buonaparte/  says  he,  'was  the  same  in  his  first  campaign,  as  in 
his  last.  He  was  the  same  in  his  first,  when  he  was  a  novice. in  the 
military  art,  and  in  his  last  when  he  had  acquired  a  long  experience  ; 
in  the  first, in  which  he  was  the  servant  of  a  republican  airectory)and 
in  the  last  in  which  he  was  the  master  of  a  mighty  empire,  we  see  a 
man  who  is  full  of  boasting;  who  is  intoxicated  with  success, 
which  he  exaggerates  with  impudence ;  who  speaks  most  contemp- 
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tuously  of  his  enemies,  who  cajoles  the  people  by  fallacious  pro- 
clamations, and  who  never  regards  one  uif  the  premises  which  he 
has  made.  You  see  him  employing  the  same  perfidy  to  deceive 
cabinets,  to  paralyse  the.  vigour  of  his  enemies,  to  masque  the  most 
destructive  projects  under  an  affected  moderation. — You  see  the 
same  callous  insensibility  to  the  happiness  of  mankind;  the  same 
propensity  to  sacrifice  to  his  lust  of  aggrandizement,  the  whole 
French  people,  as  well  as  tho^e  whom  he  has  subdued,  or  may  still 
fcubdue;  spilling  Mood  like  water;  a  soul  inflated,  but  not  dignified 
by  pre-eminence  ;  of  which  prosperity  has  invig  orated  all  the  old 
\4ces,  and  produced  new.' 

The  author  says  that  his  book  is  particularly  designed  as  a 
refutation  of  a  work  printed  at  Paris  in  1797,  and  intitled 
*  Campagne  de  Buonaparte  en  Italie  pendant  lesannees  iv.  et 
v.  de  la  Kepubliquc  Francoise  ;  par  un  officier  general.'  The 
force,  which  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  could  oppose  to  the 
enemy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  fifty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  men,  though 
it  has  been  exaggerated  to  more  than  four  times  the  amount  by 
those  who  wish  to  exalt  the  courage  of  the  French  and  the 
genius  of  Napoleon.  Napoleon,  at  the  same  time,  command- 
ed an  army  of  at  least  fifty-six  thousand  men :  and  this  force 
was  perpetually  recruited  and  augmented  by  fresh  troops. 
Buonaparte  was,  at  the  same  period,  a  favoured  menial  of  the 
directory,  whom  he  had  obliged  by  a  copious  discharge  of 
grape-shot  on  the  citizens  of  Paris  on  the  fifth  of  October  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  directory,  therefore,  omitted  no  op- 
portunity to  supply  the  army  of  Buonaparte  with  every  possible 
means  «of  insuring  his  success. 

The  Italian  campaign  opened  with  what  has  been  termed 
the  battle  of  Montenotte,  in  which  Buonaparte,  with  his  usual 
disregard  to  truth,  pretended  to  have  gained  a  victory  over 
Beaulieu  in  person,  though  Beaulieu  was,  at  the  time,  fifty 
miles  distant  from  the  spot.  A  partial  conflict  was  magnified 
into  a  general  battle  and  a  feeble  opposition  into  a  sanguinary 
resistance.  Of  the  three  Austrian  generals,  Beaulieu,  Roccavi- 
na,  and  d'Argenteau,  who  are  said  to  have  been  present  in  the 
action,  the  first  was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot, 
the  second  was  disabled  the  evening  before,  and  the  third  in- 
stead of  making  a  gallant  defence,  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  battle  of  Millesimo,  which  was  an  inconsiderable  action, 
was  magnified  by  Buonaparte  in  his  dispatches  to  the  direc- 
tory into  an  affair  of  importance.  Notwithstanding  the  pom- 
pous narrative  of  Buonaparte  the  whole  honour  of  the  action 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  Austrian  general  Provera,  who 
with  a  force  of  only  fifteen  hundred  men  made  a  gallant  stand 
against  a  very  superior  body  of  the  enemy.  Provera  had 
posted  his  small  force  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Cossena, 
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where  he  sustained  the  repeated  attacks  of  Buonaparte  during 
two  whole  days,  when  he  obtained  an  honourable  capitulation. 
The   author  next  points  out  the  gross  misrepresentations  in 
the  French  accounts  of  the  battle  and   the  capture  of  Dego. 
After  the   surrender   of  the   latter  place  the  Austrians  under 
Colonel   Wokazowich  surprised  a  body  of  French  at  Spigno. 
The  French  fled  with  precipitation  ;  and   Dego  again  fc.\  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians.     The  garrison  was   struck  with   a 
panic  and  fled  without  making  any  resistance.     The  Austrian 
colonel  was  ill-supported  by  D'Argenteau,  whose  conduct  was 
a  tissue  of  treachery  or  cowardice,    Dego  was  again  invested  by 
the  French,  when  Wokazowich  having  exhausted  all  his  means 
of  defence,  determined  with  his  little  band  of  warriors  to  force 
his  way  through  the  enemy  by  the  sabre  and  the  bayonet.  The 
attempt  was  successful,  and  the  Austrians  reached  Acqui.  Buo- 
naparte in  his  dispatches  to  the  directory  made  no  mention  of 
the  enterprizing  gallantry  of  Wokazowich  ;  for,  as  the  author 
remarks,  Napoleon  never  mentions  the  exploits  of  his  enemies, 
except  when  their  intrepidity  can  serve  as  an  addition  to  the 
splendour  of  his  own  renown. 

When  General  Rusca  was  ordered  by  Buonaparte  to  sum- 
mon the  commander  of  Ceva  to  surrender  the  citadel,  he  threat- 
ened to  put  the  wfjole  garrison  to  the  sword  if  the  place  mad£ 
the  smallest  resistance.  But  the  commander,  who  was  an  old 
soldier  and  a  man  of  honour,returnedan  answer  to  this  insolent 
summons,  which  Buonaparte  took  care  to  suppress. 

'  The  citadel,  which  your  general  in  chief  summons  me  with  so 
much  arrogance  to  abandon,  and  that  even  before  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  army  to  which  I  am  to  deliver  it  up,  was 
confided  to  my  care  by  the  favour  of  my  sovereign.  I  have  sworn 
to  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity.  Ought  I  then  to  disgrace  my 
old  age  by  an  infamous  surrender  before  I  have  fired  a  gun  ?  I  will 
defend  it  as  long  as  I  am  able  ;  and  1  pledge  my  honour  to  blow  it 
up  into  the  air  when  I  can  defend  it  no  longer.  This  is  the  answer 
which  my  honour  dictates  and  I  will  not  make  any  other/ 

After  this  Buonaparte  made  no  attack  on  Ceva,  but  repaired 
to  Mondovi,  where  he  obtained  some  advantages  over  the  Sar- 
dinians under  Colli,  which  he  magnified  into  a  signal  victory. 
In  the  report  of  this  battle  which  Buonaparte  sent  to  the  directo- 
ry, he  said  that  the  entrruj  were  tzctuty  ts  one ;  and  that  General 
Colli  having  maintained  the  contest  for  two  days  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy  had  retired  on  the  second  night  to  Coni 
and  Cherasco. 

Cherasco  was  treacfterously  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
This  unfortunate  event  determined  the  court  of  Sardinia 
to  negociate  a  peace    with    the    French.      This  chang*  in 
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the  sentiments  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  Austrian  army.  Beaulieu  made  a  bold  but  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  get  possession  of  the  three  citadels  of 
Alexandria,  Tortona,  and  Valenza,  by  which  means  he  could 
have  prevented  the  French  army  from  approaching  the  Po, 
and  have  acted  on  the  defensive  till  reinforcements  could 
arrive. 

As  soon  as  an  armistice  was  concluded  between  Buonaparte 
and  the  Sardinian  general,  Beaulieu  received  peremptory  orders 
from  the  Sardinian  court  to  retire  beyond  the  Po.  Beaulieu 
had  too  small  a  force  to  defend  the  passage  of  that  river.  All 
that  he  could  do  was  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  for  a  short 
interval  till  he  could  withdraw  his  little  army  across  the  Adda 
by  the  way  of  Lodi. 

Beaulieu  had  left  a  detachment  of  less  than  four  thousand  men 
to  impede  the  passage  of  Buonaparte  over  the  Po.  This  detach- 
ment surprised  General  la  Harpe  at  Codogno.whom  he  defeat- 
ed with  great  slaughter  and  made  about  two  thousand  prison- 
ers. Beaulieu  had  entrenched  himself  with  his  rear-guard  on 
the  other  side  the  bridge  of  the  Adda, while  the  rest  of  his  army 
continued  its  march  to  the  Tyrol.  These  events  bring  us  to 
the  battle  of  Lodi,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
boasting  on  the  part  of  the  French,  and  about  which  so  many 
falsehoods  have  been  told.  It  was  at  Lodi  that  Buonaparte  had 
first  to  encounter  Beaulieu  in  person,  whom  he  had  never  seen 
before,  though  he  had  had  the  audacity  to  assert,  that  he  twice 
fought,  and  beat  him  twice.  But  Buonaparte's  contempt  for 
truth  is  hardly  exceeded  by  his  ambition.  The  account  which 
he  gives  of  the  battle  of  Lodi,  is  full  of  exaggerations  and 
lies. 

1  My  advanced  guard,' said  he,  'beat  in  the  posts  of  the  enemy, 
and  got  possession  of  a  piece  of  cannon.  We  entered  Lodi  pursuing 
the  enemy  who  had  already  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Adda. 
Beaulieu  had  drawn  up  his  whole  army  in  order  of  battle!  the  bridge 
was  defended  by  thirty  pieces  of  cannon;  I  made  use  of  all  my 
artillery  and  a  violent  cannonade  was  kept  up  for  several  hours. 
As  soon  as  the  army  reached  the  spot,  it  formed  in  close  column, 
with  the  second  battalion  of  carbineers  in  front,  and  followed  by  all 
the  grenadiers  with  shouts  of  Vive  la  Rcpublique.  They  presented 
themselves  on  the  bridge ;  the  enemy  commenced  a  terrible  fire  ; 
the  head  of  the  columns  appeared  to  hesitate.  If  this  hesitation  had 
continued  a  moment  all  would  have  been  lost.  The  generals  Berthier, 
JYlassena,  Cervoni,  d'Allemage,  the  chief  of  brigade  Lasnes,  and  the 
chief  of  battalion  Dupat,perceived  this,  threw  themselves  at  the  head 
of  the  troops  and  determined  the  uncertainty  of  the  event.  This 
formidable  column  bore  down  every  thing  before  it ;  every  piece  of 
artillery  was  taken    on  the  spot ;  Beaulieu's   order  of  battle  was 
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broken;  terror,  flight,  and  death    were   scattered  around.     In    the 
twinkling  ©fan  eye,  the  enemy's  army  was  dissipated,' &c.  &c. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  the  braggart  style  of  Buonaparte.  On 
his  side  we  have  an  instantaneous  and  splendid  victory,  on  that 
of  the  enemy  a  prompt  and  total  defeat.  The  author  does  not 
deny  that  Buonaparte  was  victorious  at  Lodi ;  that  he  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Adda,  which  was  vigorously  defended  by  nume- 
rous batteries,  and  brave  battalions  commanded  by  a  distin- 
guished general ;  but  he  maintains  that  the  French  commander 
inserted  many  falsehoods  in  his  official  reports.  He  says  that 
Beaulieu  had  drawn  up  his  whole  army  in  order-  of  battle,  when 
he  had  not  in  the  whole  more  than  ten  thousand  men  to  oppose 
trie  accumulated  force  of  Buonaparte.  What  could  Beaulieu 
do  in  such  circumstances  with  only  a  handful  of  men  ?  Aban- 
doned by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  had  given  up  his  strong 
places  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  he  adopted  the  prudent 
resolution  of  retiring  into  the  Tyrol  to  wait  for  reinforcements. 
He  would  not  have  even  thought  of  defending  the  passage  of 
the  Adda,  if  he  had  not  felt  a  cogent  interest  in  retarding  the 
progress  of  the  French,  in  order  ro  gain  time  to  rescue  the 
stores  of  the  emperor  from  their  grasp. — Beaulieu  succeeded  in 
saving  his  magazines;  this  service  was  performed  by  a  part  of 
his  army  ;  and  another  part  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  Mantua.  After  these  deductions  from  his  original  force, 
Beaulieu  had  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men  at  Lodi  ;  with 
which  he  made  a  memorable  resistance  against  a  vast  superio- 
rity of  numbers. 

Buonaparte  allows  that  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  terrible, 
but  according  to  him,  it  had  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the 
French  columns  hesitate,  or  rather  appear  to  hesitate.  But 
the  author  says  that  the  column  telt  not  only  hesitation,  but 
fear;  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  fall  back,  and  refuse  to  ad- 
vance. He  asserts  this  to  be  a  positive  fact ;  and  he  says  that 
Buonaparte  was  so  astounded, that  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem 
to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops.  He  ordered  a  republican 
flag  to  be  fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  and  pointing  out  this 
Standard  of  liberty  to  his  soldiers,  which  they  could  not  without 
shame  suffer  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  he  stifled 
the  sentiment  of  fear  by  that  of  national  honour. 

It  is  not  certain  who  it  was  that  set  up  this  flag  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bridge.  Buonaparte  has  boasted  of  this  act  of 
heroism,  which  has  been  reclaimed  by  Augereau.  Whoever 
might  be  the  author  of  such  an  act  of  bravery  certainly  deserves 
to  be  recorded  in  history.  But  what  a  little  diminishes  the 
heroism  of  the  deed  is,  that  the  bearer  of  the  standard  had  nor 
advanced  a  step  before  Beaulieu  ordered  the  fire  of  his  batteries 
to  cease.  He  thought  that  the  officer  came  to  propose  a  parley, 
and  he  directed  one  of  his  own  troops  to  go  to  meet  him,  and 
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the  fire  did  not  recommence  till  the  French  officer  had  rejbined 
his  army.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Buonaparte  in  his 
official  dispatch  does  not  mention  this  circumstance,  which  was 
a  matter  of  so  much  notoriety.  Was  he  unwilling  to  con- 
fess that  his  soldiers  were  intimidated  ? 

Buonaparte  says  that  his  terrible  column  bore  down  every 
thing  before  it,  took  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  dissipated  the 
Austrian  force  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  But  the  author 
says  that  the  Austrian  army  made  a  bold  and  vigorous  stand 
even  after  the  French  had  become  masters  of  the  bridge. 
Beaulieu  had  thrown  up  entrenchments  in  haste ;  but  the 
French  could  not  dislodge  him  from  the  position  which  h« 
occupied.  He  kept  up  a  fire  of  musquetry  and  frequent  dis- 
charges of  grape-shot  till  late  at  night ;  and  he  retreated  the 
following  night  in  good  order,  and  without  any  interruption. 
This  at  least  was  no  evidence  of  a  total  rout.  Buonaparte  says 
that  he  lost  only  a  few  mtn>  while  he  makes  the  loss  of  the 
Austrians  amount  to  two  or  three  thousand  in  killed,  wound- 
ed, and  prisoners.  It  is  the  invariable  practice  of  Buonaparte 
to  exaggerate  the  loss  of  his  enemies ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
in  this  instance  he  greatly  extenuated  that  of  the  French,  who 
sustained  a  terrible  carnage  from  the  fire  of  thirty  cannon 
which  raked  the  bridge  of  JLodi  as  they  advanced.  And  Buo- 
napa-rte  himself  allows  that  the  cannonade  lasted  several 
hours. 

The  slaughter  was  so  great  that  the  French  were  seized  with 
consternation  and  refused  to  advance,  though  they  had  lived  in 
the  midsi  of  coniiicts  and  w7ere  familiarized  with  danger. — But 
the  battle  was  not  confined  merely  to  the  attack  and  capture  of 
the  bridge ;  for  there  was  a  second  attack  after  the  bridge  was 
taken,  wliich  was  not  less  destructive  than  the  first,  particularly 
to  the  French,  who  were  more  exposed  than  the  Austrians,  as 
the  latter  were  entrenched.  Had  the  loss  of  Buonaparte  been 
as  slight  as  he  represented  it,  he  would  never  have  suffered 
Beaulieu  to  retreat  without  further  molestation.  There  are 
two  sentiments,  to  which  the  bosom  of  Buonaparte  seems  as 
entire  a  stranger,  as  any  of  those  persons  who  are  most  infa- 
mous in  history,— the  sentiment  of  humanity  and  of  truth.  He 
regards  no  waste  of  life  however  great,  no  accumulation  of 
suffering,  however  enormous,  which  can  at  all  contribute  to 
advance  his  ambitious  projects;  and  truth  is  never  heeded 
when  he  feels  the  smallest  interest  to  deceive. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  and  accumulated  spoliations 
of  the  French  troops,  the  author  says  that  only  one  French 
soldier  was  punished  for  pillage  during  the  campaign  in  Italy. 
This  man  was  condemned  to  be  shot  at  Bassano  in  the  state  of 
Venice.  When  he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution, 
he  spoke  as  follows  to  his  comrades  who  were  present  at  the 
tcene. 
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c  You  see,  ray  friends,  the  dreadful  punishment  which  I  am- about 
to  undergo.  As  I  am  afraid  that  you  are  not  all  acquainted  with 
isons  which  have  caused  me  to  he  punished  with  so  much 
severity,  I  will  explain  them  to  £qu,  in  lew  words.  It  is  because  I 
•tole  the  value  of  three  hundred  livrcs  from  the  wife  of  my  host, 
who  is  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  aid  de  camp  to  the  com- 
mander in  chief.  Beware  of  imitating  such  a  scandalous  example, 
lest  you  experience  a  similar  fate.  I  would  rather  advise  you  to 
imitate  the  conduct  of  our  generals.  They  all  rob  and  plunder, 
from  first  to  last ;  but  their  robberies  are  very  different  from  mine ; 
as  you  may  judge  from  the  -enormous  fortunes  which  they  have 
amassed  since  they  entered  Lombardy.'  When  he  had  finished 
this  harangue  he  threw  up  his  cap  in  the  air,  crying  au  diable  la 
rcpublique  ;  when  a  discharge  of  musquetry  in  an  instant  laid  him 
dead  upon  the  spot/ 

When  the  French  entered  Italy,  they  made  the  people  2 
promise  of friendship  and  fraternity,  and  engaged  to  deliver 
them  from  the  yoke  of  the  Austrian*.  But  this  friendship 
was  manifested  only  in  a  system  of  indiscriminate  spoliation. 
Buonaparte  had  even  the  cruelty  to  lay  his  rapacious  hands  on 
the  charitable  establishments  called  'Monts  dePiete,'  which  had 
hitherto  been  always  respected,  as  the  most  inviolable  property. 
But  the  conqueror  was  not  restrained  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion by  any  considerations  of  usefulness  or  humanity.  The 
bishop  of  Imola  by  his  earnest  and  repeated  supplication,  at 
last  prevailed  on  the  general  to  spare  the  Mont  de  Piete  of 
that  place.  But  Buonaparte  did  not  gr*nt  this  favour  without 
ample  compensation  ;  for  though  he  had  been  hospitably  en- 
tertained in  the  palace  of  the  bishop,  he  yet  deprived  him  of 
all  the  plate,  jewels,  crosses,  and  diamonds,  which  he  had  in 
his  possession. 

After  the  battle  of  Lodi,  Buonaparte  gave  his  troops  some 
repose,  when  he  marched  towards  the  territory  of  Venice,  but 
was  recalled  on  his  way  by  the  report  of  a  conspiracy  in  the 
states  of  Milan,  which  menaced  the  most  fatal  consequences* 
At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  which  was  medita- 
ted, the  tocsin  was  to  be  rung  in  the  towers  of  one  of  the 
churches  at  Milan,  which  was  to  be  the  signal  to  the  adjacent 
country.  But  a  Corsican  priest,  who  belonged  to  the  church, 
where  the  tocsin  was  to  be  rung,  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
conspiracy  a  short  time  before  the  time  appointed  for  the  explo- 
sion. The  priest  immediately  removed  and  secreted  the  ladder 
which  led  to  the  bell  that  was  to  be  rung,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  cut  the  ropes  of  all  the  bells.  When  the  time  arrived  for 
the  tocsin  to  sound  the  conspirators  retired  disconcerted,  they 
suspected  that  their  secret  was  discovered,  and  they  could  no 
longer  doubt  it  when  they  found  large  bodies  of  French  troops 
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parading  the  streets  of  Milan,  and  arresting  all  the  citizens, 
whose  sentiments  they  suspected. 

The  tocsin  which  could  not  be  rung  at  Milan,  was  rung  at 
Pavia  at  the  time  appointed  ;  and  a  general  insurrection  against 
the  French  immediately  commenced.  A  violent  and  bloody- 
conflict  ensued,  which  lasted  for  tbcec  days.  The  armed 
force  was  hardly  sufficient  to  quell  the  resistance  of  a  people 
who  were  reduced  to  despair  by  accumulated  ravage  and  insult. 
Euonaparte  seeing  the  danger  which  threatened  his  army,  and 
fearing  lest  the  insurgents  should  be  assisted  by  Beaulieu,  be- 
fore they  could  be  reduced,  flew  to  Milan,  where  he  forced  the 
archbishop  to  get  into  his  chariot,  and  accompany  him  on  the 
Toad  to  Pavia.  Wherever  he  met  with  any  bodies  of  armed 
peasantry,  he  ordered  the  carriage  to  stop,  and  made  the  arch- 
bishop alight  to  harangue  the  people.  An  old  ecclesiastic 
with  grey  hairs  was  an  imposing  sight ;  he  promised  the  exas- 
perated multitude  that  their  wrongs  should  be  redressed,  and 
their  rights  respected  ;  and  his  promise  was  believed.  Buo- 
naparte engaged  to  execute  what  he  promised.  The  ferment 
was  appeased  and  the  peasants  returned  peaceably  to  their 
homes.  When  Buonaparte  and  the  archbishop  arrived  at  the 
gates  of  Pavia,  the  inhabitants,  who  had  got  rid  of  the  French 
garrison,  refused  to  receive  them  within  the  walls.  Buona- 
parte was  thrown  into  the  greatest  consternation,  he  knew  that 
if  he  lost  a  moment  in  subjecting  Pavia,  the  city  would  be 
succoured  by  the  Austrians,  and  the  example  of  the  insurrec- 
tion followed  by  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  Archbishop  was 
again  employed  in  the  office  of  pacification  ;  and  his  proposals, 
which  the  French  undertook  faithfully  to  execute,  were  at  last 
accepted.  But  Buonaparte  had  no  sooner  obtained  admission 
into  the  city,  than  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  be  disarmed: 
and  abandoned  the  place  to  a  general  pillage  for  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  author  says  that  Buonaparte  erred  in  not  pursuing  the 
Austrians  after  the  battle  of  Lodi,  by  which  means  he  might 
have  cut  off  their  retreat  and  have  opened  an  easy  passage  into 
the  Tyrol.  But  his  delay  gave  time  to  Beaulieu  to  throw 
succours  of  every  description  into  Mantua,  and  to  take  a  strong 
position  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  was  enabled  to  make  an  ef- 
fectual stand  against  a  very  superior  force.  From  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  end  of  July  the  Austrians  did  not  lose  an  inch 
of  ground.  Buonaparte  sustained  a  great  loss  of  men;  and 
the  author  affirms  that,  for  a  long  time,  the  Adige  was  so 
glutted  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  French,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants refused  to  eat  any  fish  taken  out  of  that  river. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna  sent  a  new  army  into  the  field  under 
the  command  of  Wurmser.  This  army  began  its  operations 
with  success  j  and  Buonaparte  acknowledged  in  his  dispatches 
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to  the  directory,  that  he  had  experienced  some  reverses.  He  did 
not  mention  what  these  reverses  were  ;  and  this  defectjtheauthor 
of  these  pages  undertakes  to  supply.  Thearmy  of  Wurmser  con- 
sisted of  about  forty  thousand  men,  including  his  cavalry, 
which  could  not  act  in  the  ground  where  he  made  his  first 
attack.  Buonaparte  had  collected  a  superior  force.  On  the 
28th  or  29th  of  July,  Wurmser  made  an  attack  on  the  whole 
French  line,  which  was  defended  by  numerous  batteries.  The 
Austrians  forced  the  entrenchments  of  the  enemy  and  made  a 
terrible  carnage  with  the  bayonet.  The  French  gave  way  at 
all  points  and  fled  with  precipitatibn.  Night  only  put  an  end 
to  the  pursuit. 

'  Wurmser  took  almost  all  the  cannon  of  the  enemy  and  made 
eight  thousand  prisoners.  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded 
amounted  to  more  than  that,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
spent  more  than  two  days  in  burying  the  dead.' 

This,  says  the  author,  is  the  action  which  Buonaparte  mo- 
destly called  a  reverse.  The  next  day  the  enemy  raised  the 
siege  of  Mantua  ;  and  left  behind  their  artillery  and  ammuni- 
tion. But  the  French,  from  their  immense  superiority  of  num- 
bers, soon  recovered  the  advantages  they  had  lost ;  and 
Wurmser  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Tyrol,  whence  he  had 
descended  six  days  before;  but  not  till  he  had  thrown  power- 
ful reinforcements  into  Mantua ;  captured  the  artillery  of 
the  besiegers,  and  enabled  the  place  to  hold  out  for  many 
months. 

After  this,  the  basest  treachery  seems  to  have  made  its  way 
into  the  army  of  Wurmser;  for  though  the  Austrians  occu- 
pied the  most  advantageous  points  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  where  the  nature  of  the  ground  would  have  enabled 
them  to  stop  the  progress  of  an  enemy,  however  numerous, 
for  many  days,  yet  they  abandoned  those  formidable  positions 
almost  without  a  show  of  resistance.  The  author  mentions 
an  anecdote  to  this  purpose,  which  he  says  that  he  received  from 
the  marquis  Guistiniani,  an  inhabitant  of  Vicenza,  to  whom 
it  was  told  by  an  officer  in  the  division  of  Massena.  This 
officer  with  a  force  of  only  five  hundred  men  had  made  three 
thousand  Austrians  prisoners,  without  striking  a  blow.  ^  He 
mentioned  this  fact  at  the  table  of  the  marquis  Guistiniani, 
and  with  a  naivete,  which  banished  all  suspicion  of  deceit. 

c  What  would  you  think,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  if  I  were  to  as- 
sure you  that,  with  five  hundred  soldiers,  I  made  three  thousand 
Austrians  prisoners  in  the  Tyrol  ?  But  it  is  a  fact  which  I  will  pledge 
my  honour  to  be  true.  These  were  the  circumstances.  Whilst 
our  division  was  advancing  towards  Roveredo,  General  Massena 
ordered  me  to  take  five  hundred  men  and  dislodge  the  enemy  from 
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a  height  which  gave  him  great  advantage  over  us.  l  But  citiaen 
general,'  said  I,  '  would  you  have  me  with  such  a  handful  of  men 
— —  he  immediately  interrupted  me — '  obey  my  orders  instantly,1 
said  he,  *  and  I  will  be  answerable  for  the  success.'  No  sooner  said 
than  done.  I  made  my  appearance  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
and  maneuvred  like  a  man  who  meditated  an  attack.  I  did  not 
observe  that  the  enemy  exhibited  any  symptoms  of  resistance  ;  I 
suspected  that  it  was  a  stratagem  to  lead  me  into  a  snare.  I  stop- 
ped and  reflected  on  what  it  was  best  to  do.  Seeing  the  enemy 
continue  inactive,  I  detached  a  flag  of  truce  to  tell  the  Austrian 
commander  that,  if  he  had  rather  surrender  than  fight,  he  must 
order  his  men  to  lay  down  their  arms.  This  is  what  he  did,  and 
with  such  a  small  force  I  had  the  honour  of  making  three  thousand 
prisoners,  who  had  not  fired  a  shot.' 

The  author  mentions  several  other  instances  which  prove 
that  Buonaparte  was  indebted  for  his  success  at  least  as  much 
to  treachery  as  to  skill,  it  was  owing  to  this  treachery  that 
Wurmser  was  once  surprized  and  in  danger  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  ;and  that,  prevented  from  retiring  into  the 
Frioul,  he  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Mantua.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  think  that  gold  was  the  most  successful  means 
which  Buonaparte  employed  to  paralyze  the  arms  of  the  Aus- 
trians,  who  seemed  to  have  experienced  a  sudden  deprivation 
of  their  courage  and  their  strength.  It  was  gold  which 
caused  this  sudden  metamorphosis. 

Aurum  per  medios  ire  satellites, 

Et  perrumpere  amat  castra,  potentius 

lctu  fulmmeo. 

The  author  affirms  that  it  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
French  officers,  that  *  the  louis  of  France  in  the  hands  of 
Buonaparte  were  much  more  formidable  engines  of  destruc- 
tion than  his  whole  army.'  The  author  cites  the  following 
fact  as  a  proof  of  the  corruption  which  was  practised  to  dis- 
organize the  Austrian  army.  He  says  that  the  information 
was  furnished  by  a  chaplain  in  that  army,  who  had  attended  an 
Austrian  soldier  who  was  dying  in  the  hospital. 

*  This  soldier  was  wounded  in  the  village  ofMarostica,  between 
Bassano  and  Vicenza,  when  besides  other  wounds,  he  had  his  arm 
cut  off  by  the  stroke  of  a  sabre.  He  was  removed  to  the  hospital  of 
Vicenza,  where  he  died  ;  but  some  hours  before  his  decease  he  was 
asked  by  the  chaplain  who  had  ministered  religious  consolation  to 
him,  how  he  lost  his  arm,  '  Father,'  said  the  unfortunate  young 
man, *  if  I  had  received  the  blow  from  an  enemy,  I  should  have  been 
content  ;  it  is  the  fate  of  war  ;  but  the  blow  was  given  by  my  own 
pfficer,  which  rouses  my  indignation.  I  was  a  private  in  the  .artil- 
lery i  we  had  placed  six  field-pieces  in  an  advantageous  position  for 
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the  protection  of  our  troops.  The  enemy  was  advancing npidW 
upon  us.  When  they  were  wilhin  cannon  shot  ;  I  informed  my 
officer  of  it,  that  he  might  give  me  orders  to  fire;  he  told  me  to 
wait.  I  waited  till  the  enemy  almost  touched  our  battery,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  getting  possession  of  it,  when  without  soliciting 
any  direction  I  applied  the  match  to  the  cannon.  In  an  instant  I  re- 
ceived the  stroke  ol fa  sabre  on  my  arm. I  turned  round  to  see  whence 
the  blow  came,  when  I  saw  the  sabre  of  my  officer  reeking  with 
blood.  This  officer  was  a  major  of  artillery.  lie  was  made  prisoner 
with  all  my  comrades,  except  two,  who  conveyed  me  here/ 

Two  Austrian  armies  had  almost  disappeared, and  the  wreck 
of   the    second  was   shut   up  in  Mantua  ;  when. the  court  of 
Vienna  sent  a  third  under  Alvinzi  ;  but   who  possessed   not 
the  talents  of  Beaulieu,  nor  of  Wurmser.      Alvinzi   was   at 
first  successful  at  what  is  called  the  battle  of  Caldero.when  the 
French  were  vanquished, with  a  great  loss  in  killed, wounded  and 
prisoners,  though  Buonaparte  had  the  effrontery  to  assert  that 
he  threw  the  Austrians  into  confusion  as  with  a  thunderbolt, 
and  scattered  them  like  hail.     The  next  battle,  which  was  that 
of  Arcole,  was  the  most  obstinate  which  was  fought  between 
the  Austrians  and  the    French.       It  lasted  almost  for   three 
whole  days  without  any  intermission  except  during  the  night. 
It  began  at  day  break  on  the  fifteenth  of  November,  and  did 
not  end  till  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth.    The  French  could 
not  reach  the  Austrian  entrenchments  at  Arcole  without  pass- 
ing a  small  bridge  which  was  vigorously  defended.      Every 
attack  was  attended  with  an  enormous  carnage   without  pro- 
ducing any  good  effect.      The   columns  were   so  much  dis- 
mayed that  Buonaparte  had  recourse  to  the  same  stratagem  which 
succeeded  so  well  at  Lodi.       Augereau   took  the  standard   of" 
liberty  in  his  hand  and  carried  it  to  the  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
•  where  he  remained  several  minutes  without  producing  the  effect 
which  he  desired.    Buonaparte  says  that  he  repaired  thither  in 
person  ;  that  he  asked  his  soldiers,  whether  they  were  the  con- 
querers  of  Lodi ;  and  that  his  presence  so  animated  the  troops, 
as  to  determine  him  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  bridge.    But 
the  author  of  this  work,  who  was  present  at  the  battle,  asserts 
that  he  distinctly  saw  one  French  officer,  who  advanced  to  the 
bridge  with  a  standard  in  his  hand,  and  that  General  Alvinzi 
supposing  this  to  be  a  flag  of  truce,  gave  orders  to  stop  the  fire. 
But  he  says  that  he  saw  no  second  officer  follow  the  first ;  and 
that  this  could  not  have  taken  place  without  his  observation. 

Upon  the  evening  of  ihe  17th,  the  balance  of  advan- 
tages was  rather  in  favour  of  the  Austrians,  for  the  French 
had  not')et  carried  the  bridge.  They  had  indeed  passed  it  on 
the  16th,  but  they  were  soon  driven  over  again  with  great  loss. 
But  notwithstanding  this  to  the  great  regret  and  astonishment 
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of  his  army  Alvinzi  gave  orders  to  quit  the  position  of  Arcole 
and  retire  to  Vicenza. 

In  the  battle  of  Arcole  Buonaparte  is  said  by  Berthier  to 
have  been  thrown  off  his  horse  into  a  marsh,  whence  he  es- 
caped with  difficulty,  as  he  was  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  The  author  says  that  the  following  were  the  circum- 
stances of  this  occurrence  : 

'The  French  army  having  passed  the  little  bridge  which  led  (o 
Arcole,  and  having  approached  too  near  our  entrenchments,  were 
exposed  to  a  terrible  fire  of  cannon  and  musquetry.  The  terror 
was  augmented  by  a  sally  from  our  troops,  who  began  pursuing 
the  French.  Buonaparte  was  involved  among  the  fugitives.* — *  He 
repassed  the  bridge  at  fall  gallop,  and  his  horse  fell  into  a  marsh; 
his  position  was  very  critical;  he  might  easily  have  been  taken  or 
killed.' 

A  black,  who  had  entered  the  republican  ranks,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  only  soldier  who  flew  to  the  assistance  of  the 
general,  and  rescued  him  from  his  situation.  Buonaparte 
made  him  a  captain  of  horse. 

The  battle  of  Rivoli  is  the  last  which  attracts  the  animad- 
versions of  the  author.  In  this  battle  he  says  that  Alvinzi  had 
the  victory  in  his  hands  and  suffered  it  to  escape.  The  battle 
was  fought  in  the  middle  of  January.  Alvinzi  had  detached 
a  body  of  four  thousand  men  who  according  to  the  confession 
of  Berthier  had  entirely  turned  the  French  army, and  cut  off  all 
communication  between  Verona  and  Peschiera.  Buonaparte, 
finding  himself  in  this  embarrassing  situation  demanded  an 
armistice  for  an  hour, 

'  Under  the  pretext  that  in  this  interval,  he  would  he  able  to 
draw  up  propositions  for  a  capitulation,' — '  Alvinzi  ought  to  have 
returned  no  other  answer  than  that  '  the  French  must  lay  down 
their  arms  and  surrender  at  discretion.'  This  is  what  the  Austrian 
army  expected.  Even  the  soldiers  shouted  on  all  sides  -we  have 
them  fast,  ue  have  them  fast.* 

But,  contrary  to  the  general  desire  so  loudly  expressed,  Al- 
vinzi acceded  to  an  armistice  for  an  hour.  In  this  short 
space  Buonaparte  sent  an  aid- de-camp  to  confer  with  Alvinzi. 
As  soon  as  this  officer  returned,  Buonaparte  made  a 
sudden  attack  on  the  unsuspecting  Austrians,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  the  armistice  expired.  In  a  moment  the  face  of 
affairs  was  changed,  and  victory  deserted  to  the  banners  of  the 
French. 

'  The  general  opinion  of  the  army  was  that  Alvinzi  had  be- 
trayed his  trust.  This  opinion  prevailed  at  Vienna;  he  was  recalled; 
and  every  body  expected  that  he  would  lose  his  head  on  a  scaffold/ 

But  he  was  made  president  of  the  council  of  war  and  com- 
mander in  chief  of  all  Hungary  !  ! ! 
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We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  author  of  these  pages 
was  not,  as  he  professes  in  his  title,  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events  which  he  describes.  His  details  have  a  strong  appear- 
ance of  impartiality  and  truth  ;  and  they  are  curious  and 
important  from  the  light  which  they  reflect  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  enemy,  with  whom  we  seem  doomed  to  wage 
a  war  of  extermination.  It  appears  that  Buonaparte  owes  the 
splendid  success  of  his  first  Italian  campaigns  less  to  his  own 
vigour  and  skill  than  to  the  misconduct  and  treachery  of  his 
opponents;  less  to  bravery  than  to  stratagem,  to  wisdom  and 
energy  than  to  perfidy  and  imposture.  We  have  little  to  dread 
from  the  open  force  of  Buonaparte ;  but  we  have  much  to  ap- 
prehend from  his  invisible  machinations  and  his  insidious  wiles. 
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IN  the  first  volume  of  our  third  series  was  begun  (p.  481.) 
an  account  of  the  new  edition  of  Klopstock's  collective  works. 
In  the  second  volume  (p.  473.)  that  account  was  continued. 
We  invite  from  motives  of  vanity  a  reperusal  of  it.  Over  all 
these  portions  of  the  edition  which  the  author  lived  to  super- 
intend, namely,  his  earlier  odes  and  the  Messiah,  our  remarkf 
have  already  extended,  we  have  now  to  analyze  the  posthu- 
mous volumes. 

Of  these  the  seventh  is  but  an  uninteresting  one.  It  con- 
tains, first,  an  aftermath  of  odes,  chiefly  directed  against  inci- 
dents of  the  French  revolutionary  war,  which  in  its  progress 
excited  the  animosity  of  Klopstock  to  a  Burke-like  eloquence 
of  detestation. 

The  third  ode,  an  obscure  and  driftless  one,  entitledjoy  and 
sorrow,'  is  for  this  remarkable,  that  it  originally  contained  a 
stanza  in  praise  of  Nelson,  which  the  poet  has  since  degraded 
into  a  note,  saying,  that  he  retracts  the  praise,  became  Nelson 
did  not  keep  the  promise  given  by  his  subaltern,  commodore 
Foote,  and  that  whoever  knows  history,  must  feel  the  perni- 
cious consequences  of  such  conduct.  O  that  every  poet  were 
thus  lofty- minded  ;  that  he  would  weigh  his  praise  and  his 
blame  in  the  balance  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  apportion,  with 
the  equity  of  the  final  judge  of  mankind,  his  cautious  verdict ! 
So  may  true  glory  best  be  separated  from  noisy  conspicuity  ; 
and  the  love  of  fame  be  rendered  a  mighty  motive  for  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue. 

The  eleventh  ode,  entitled  '  the  new  Python,'  may  serve  as  2 
specimen  of  these  effusions :  it  is  dated  July  1800. 

1  Not  the  mountain,  but  Allegory  was  in  labor,      In  the  greenest 
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of  plains  towers  toward  heaven  a  mountain  girdled  with  flowery  trees. 
It  promised  :  I  will  bring  forth  a  paradise.  Softer  breezes  rustled  ; 
but  lo  !   a  dragon  crawled  abroad. 

'While  suckled  at  the  rills  of  the  mountain,  it  was  already  a  giant, 
and  when  its  swelling  growth  was  complete,  the  shape  of  horror  if 
it  climbed,  far-overshadowed  immense  fields. 

'  One  of  the  strangest  of  marvellous  shapes  is  the  dragon  :  glit- 
tering scales  trace  on  his  forehead  the  name  freedom;  and  when, 
rejoicing  in  mischief,  he  whistles  shrilly  and  aloud,  the  name  he 
whisiles  is  freedom. 

4  See  on  far-art  hing  spires  he  rolls  abroad  among  the  nations  (al- 
low poetry  to  make  a  nation  one  being)  and  falls  on  the  astonish'd, 
angry,  good,  people  withliot  impatience. 

*  When  he  is  about  to  attack,  the  eyes  more  sparkling  redden 
with  blood,  and  the  greedy  tongue  licks  thirsting  the  dry  gums  ; 
then  he  springs,  narrows  his  screwing  spires,  crushes,  and  swallows 
his  prey.  Thrice  happy  the  people  screen'd  from  the  monster  by 
the  loud  prohibition  of  the  almighty  ocean  !  In  vain  the  threatening 
Python  is  trying  to  swim;  every  time  the  wave  thunders  him  back.' 

The  fifteenth  ode  entitled  '  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered,* 
has  fine  passages  ;  but  is  too  full  of  individual  proper  names 
to  he  here  felt  in  all  its  historic  force,  the  four  last  stanzas  are 
especially  impressive.  / 

On  the  whole,  these  odes  fall  short  in  poetic  merit  of  the 
prior  efforts  or  the  author  in  that  line  of  composition.  They 
are  chiefly  valuable,  as  an  enduring  record  of  the  change  of 
opinion  concerning  the  French  revolution,  which  a  warm  and 
disinterested  friend  of  liberty  underwent,  from  the  progress  of 
his  observation.  In  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher,  the  ori- 
ginal exultation  and  the  eventual  discouragement  will  probably 
appear  alike  premature.  The  licentiousness  of  anarchy 
usually  diffuses  principles,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion, ripen  into  causes  of  liberal  institution  ;  for  this  grievous 
licentiousness,  the  immediate  remedy  has  been  always  the  des- 
potism of  the  leading  military  character  in  the  community. 
The  death  of  a  Cromwell,  of  a  Buonaparte,  must  be  awaited, 
before  the  real  tendency  of  an  enlightened  nation  can  be  dis- 
cerned, and  can  be  matured  into  practical  realization.  To  the 
Julius,  who  has  acquired,  may  succeed  the  Augustus,  who 
will  so  use,  empire,  as  to  render  unlimited  monarchy  a  wel- 
come form  of  sway  in  France.  But  the  insignificance  of  the 
Bourbons  may  again  be  invoked  ;  as  the  best  chance  for  found- 
ing a  chieftaincy,  quietly  hereditary,  and  too  impotent  to  dis- 
obey the  overawing  authority  of  a  senatorial  and  a  represen- 
tative body.  Despotism  seems  to  us  not  to  have  struck  root 
in  France  ;  it  is  maintained  by  the  treasury  of  its  rapacity,  by 
the  income  of  its  plundering  exactions,  by  a  power  of  recom- 
pense, in  short,  which  any  retrogression  of  conquest  or  any 
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permanence  of  peace  would  suspend,  and  thus  endanger.  It 
is  not  systematically  supported  by  the  aristocracy  of  property, 
which  is  perhaps  an  incoercible  force  ;  still  less  by  any  diffu- 
sive superstition,  whose  advocates  cohere  ;  or  by  any  select 
legion  of  intellect,  who  would  not  betray  the  public  interest  for 
a  day  longer  than  exigency  compelled. 

To  the  odes  succeed  a  collection  of  hymns  altered,  for  the 
purposes  of  public  worship,  from  those  of  Luther,  and  the 
other  Sternholds  of  Germany.  An  aesthetic  dissertation  is  pre- 
fixed, tending  to  evolve  the  theory  of  religious  songs.  It  is 
justly  inferred  that  the  hereditary  popularity  and  traditional 
veneration,  of  which  the  Jewish  psalms  are  possessed,  render 
it  expedient  and  necessary  to  imitate  their  forms,  which  are 
habitually  and  generally  associated  with  pious  impressions,  ra- 
ther than  those  of  the  moral  odes  of  Horace  and  other  heathen 
poets.  Care  however  should  be  taken  to  suppress  and  obli- 
terate the  traces*  of  those  harsh,  hostile,  and  vindictive  passions, 
which  David,  Jeremiah,  and  the  other  contributors  to  the 
psalms,  have  too  frequently  expressed  in  all  the  bitterness  and 
nakedness  of  barbaric  feeling.  The  christian  hymnist  should 
infuse  the  tender  passive  philanthopic  sentiments  of  Jesus, and 
write  as  the  authors  of  the  psalms  would  have  written,  had 
they  profited  by  the  suavity  of  his  instructions. 

Klopstock  observes  that,  if  the  psalms  be  divided  into  those 
of  a  lofty  and  those  of  a  gentle  cast,  the  sublimer  will  com- 
monly be  found  to  require  the  bolder  changes.  The  Jehovah 
of  the  Jews  is  described  as  a  god,  who  interferes  habitually  with 
the  order  of  nature,  who  by  special  interposition  is  the  cause 
of  tempests  and  hurricanes,  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
who  maketh  the  wind  his  messengers,  who  toucheth  the  hills 
and  they  smoke.  To  him  pestilence  and  famine,  to  him  wealth 
and  victory  are  ascribed,  with  a  reliance  and  an  immediateness, 
tending  to  intercept  the  requisite  human  precautions  in  such 
•cases.  Correcter  ideas  of  the  real  constitution  of  the  universe 
must  be  substituted;  yet  there  is  a  loss  of  fear  and  hope  and 
sympathy  to  be  apprehended  from  such  changes,  which  in  our 
present  circumstances  renders  the  gentler  psalms  of  preferable 
application.  These  are  not  susceptible  of  equal  poetic  gran- 
deur, but  the  poet  is  to  consult  utility  at  the  cost  of  admiration, 

*  Let  it  not  be  supposed,'  continues  Klopstock,  '  that  I  disap- 
prove the  attempt  to  compose  serious  and  sublime  parodies  of  the 
loftier  Jewish  -odes,  and  to  colossalize  those  confined  idea?,  which 
occasionally  appear  in  them,  into  conceptions  worthy  of  our  now 
enlarged  knowledge.  I  only  say  that,  for  purposes  of  public  wor- 
ship, such  poems  are  ill  adapted  ;  our  own  vulgar  can  seldom  tal- 
low them.  Pious  feeling  and  moral  sentiment,  plainly,  naturally, 
and  neatly  expressed,  constitute  the  more  operative  aVJ  useful  por- 
tions of  church  songs, 
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*  Nor  would  I  much  encourage  those  poets  among  us  to  re- 
form our  hymns,  to  whom  religion  is  but  a  secondary  concern, 
but  an  opportunity  the  more  for  placing  rhymes  and  displaying 
genius  or  art,  or  even  by  an  instrument  of  morality.  There 
are  little  touches  in  the  poems  of  such  men,  which  the  critic, 
which  the  philosopher  might  applaud,  but  which  interfere  with 
those  pious  associations  of  idea,  with  that  entirety  of  holy  feeling, 
in  which  the  comfort  of  a  christian  man  consists.  Great  is  the 
difference  between  merely  imitating  devotion  and  inspiring  it. 

*  The  contents  of  a  hymn  ought  however  not  to  be  doctrinal 
dissertation.  Short  dogmatic  propositions  may  at  most  be  toler- 
ated. I  advise  every  poet  to  write  down  his  composition  in  plain 
prose,  he  will  then  become  aware  how  much  he  has  sacrificed  to 
partialities  of  opinion,  and  how  much  to  metrical  embellishment. 
Above  all  things  the  soul  is  to  be  moved  :  more  men  are  made  for 
feeling  than  for  reflection  :  true  piety  is  rather  heart  than  head. 
Complaints  of  our  sorrows  and  sufferings  should  seldom  be  in- 
dulged; gratitude  ought  to  be  the  predominant  emotion  ;  for  God 
is  good. 

The  deeds  of  Jesus  ought  more  frequently  to  be  celebrated.  Lyric 
narrative  is  among  the  most  difficult  entenprizes  of  poetry.  The 
orderly  plainness  of  the  ballet  would  degrade,  the  bold  transi- 
tions of  the  ode  would  bewilder.  It  is  in  this  line  of  hymn  espe- 
cially that  our  literature  is  without  model.  A  freer  use  of  what 
may  be  called  christian  mythology,  of  ominous  marvels  and  ange- 
lic appearances,  could  be  made  in  such  lyrical  narrations.  As  the 
catholic  painter,  so  the  protestant  poet,  may  venture  to  describe; 
the  decorations  of  fancy  do  not  rob  the  surrounding  scene  of  its  im- 
pression of  reality. 

*  Nor  is  it  only  the  poetry,  the  music  of  our  liturgic  songs  admits 
and  requires  much  amelioration.  For  concerts  and  operas  alone 
shall  the  symphonist  employ  his  talent?  Perhaps  it  might  be  ad- 
visable more  commonly  to  compose  our]  hymns  with  chorusses, 
and  to  employ  the  masses  of  singers  in  a  congregation  only  to  sup- 
port the  burden.  Many  of  the  Jewish  psalms  are  evidently 
written  on  this  plan.  I  have  inserted  several  hymns  in  the  fol- 
lowing collection  composed  in  a  form  not  unlike  dialogues,  where 
the  responses  only  are  intended  for  the  multitude  to  join  in.* 

After  other  similar  remarks,  follows  a  set  of  spiritual  songs. 
Some  are  in  rhyme ;  some  in  blank  stanzas ;  many  arc 
written  to  be  sung  unitedly  ;  a  few  are  separated  into  song  and 
chorus.  All  are  preciously  anointed  with  the  nard  of  holiness; 
and,  if  they  are  sometimes  childish,  they  are  always  christian. 
In  variety  of  form,  and  in  occasionally  rising  above  the  scrip- 
tural model  kept  in  view,  they  may  excel  the  hymns  of  Dr. 
Isaac  Watts  ;  but  not  in  sweetness  of  sound,  in  natural  range 
of  idea,  or  in  moral  worth  of  sentiment.      Both  poets  are  too 
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doctrinal  ;  yet  Watts  leans  more  to  orthodoxy  and  Klopstock 
more  to  mysticism.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  unmeaning  excla- 
mation, of  rhapsodical  phrase,  of  idle  interjection,  of  driftless 
invocation,  of  Hebrew  gibberish,  the  long  litanies  of  vain  repe- 
tition, with  which  no  rational  ideas  can  be  connected,  is  here  so 
considerable,  as  to  be  derogatory  to  the'good  sense  of  Klop- 
stock. One  would  think  he  placed  the  comfort  of  a  christian 
man  in  exhaling  inanity.  To  the  endearing  but  irrational  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement  Klopstock  is  anxiously  attached;  but  he 
is  no  where  so  glowingly  successful,  as  in  painting  the  exulta- 
tions of  resurrection.  Die  Geistliche  Auferstthung,  Die 
jjufcrstehung,  Die  Jluferslehung  Jesu,  fyc.  seem  written, 
like  the  hundred  and  forty-ninth  psalm,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  accompanied  with  dance.  An  oratorio  made  out  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  called  ■  the  Seven  Churches,'  deserves  notice 
for  its  singularity :  it  is  well  adapted,  both  by  its  formal  struc- 
ture, and  by  the  aptness  of  the  matter,  to  be  performed  at  one  of 
those  anniversary  guilds  of  the  sectaries,  when  the  ministers, 
chief-singers,  and  lay-elders  of  different  congregations,  assemble 
to  display  their  spiritual  gifts  in  amicable  rivalry.  For  moral 
value,  the  hymn  entitled  '  Sinai  and  Golgotha/  merits  in  our 
judgment  the  preference.  It  is  in  fact  a  versification  of  the 
decalogue,  nearly  as  fortunate  in  its  way  as  Pope's  universal 
prayer ;  where  every  sentence  of  the  scriptural  model  drops 
mended  from  the  pen  of  the  poet.  Yet  the  concluding  stanza 
Der  Gottmensch  kirtgy8cc.'is  incoherent  and  superfluous.  These 
hymns  of  Klopstock  are  not  worthy  of  so  capacious  a  mind  ; 
they  fall  very  short  of  that  idea  of  perfection,  which  he 
sketches  in  the  prefatory  dissertations,  nor  is  his  idea  itself 
conspicuously  just  and  beautiful.  The  object  of  public  wor- 
ship is  public  instruction  ;  the  use  of  song  and  eloquence  is  to 
draw  attention:  but  when  they  are  employed  only  to  excite  a 
mechanical  fervor,  and  to  detain  notice  on  insignificant  propo- 
sitions, they  preoccupy  uselessly  the  memory,  and  intercept  the 
exertion  of  intellect. 

Sixty-seven  epigrams  fill  the  remainder  of  the  volume. 
They  seem  to  have  been  provoked  by  captious  reviewers,  for 
they  mostly  relate  to  some  points  of  criticism.  Many  of  them 
contain  striking  sentiments  ;  but  they  have  neither  wit  enough 
nor  conciseness  enough  to  rank  highly  among  the  models  in 
this  form  of  composition  j  the  Xenia  of  Schiller  and  Gothe 
are  livelier  far. 
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Aut.  IX. — UHonneur   Franqais,  #£. 

An  Account  of  such  Personages  as  have  contributed  to  the 
Honour  of  the  French  Name  from  1789  to  the  present  Pt> 
riod.  2  Vols.  Svo.  A  Paris,  chez  Leopold  Collin  et  le 
Normant.      1808. 

*  ONE  of  the  most  precious  advantages  of  honour,  considered  as 
a  political  engine  in  the  hands  of  government,  is  to  create  public 
spirit  in  the  breast  of  the  nation,  or  in  other  words,  to  dispose  all 
minds  to  a  perfect  and  unanimous  concurrence  in  every  measure 
which  can  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  to  induce  them  to 
confound  all  selfish  or  individual  objects  with  the  common  inter- 
est/ 

This  definition  of  honour,  assumed  by  the  author  as  the  text 
upon  which  he  enlarges,  differs  in  some  measure  from  what 
Montesquieu,  in  his  Spirit  of  Laws,  has  advanced  respecting 
the  same  principle,  considered  as  an  engine  in  a  monarchical 
government.  So  far  from  considering  it  as  proper  for  creating 
public  spirit  in  the  minds  of  men,  we  may  rather  conclude 
from  what  he  says,  that  it  can  serve  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  dividing  the  citizens.,  and  keeping  alive  hatred  and  jealousies* 
*  The  nature  of  honour/  he  tells  us,  '  is  to  demand  preferences 
and  distinctions;  of  necessity,  therefore,  it  belongs  to  a  mo- 
narchical form  of  government.'  If  this  were  the  case,  it  would 
perhaps  be  easy  to  calculate  the  sum  total  of  honour  which 
exists  in  a  government  from  the  mass  of  distinctions  and  re- 
wards at  the  sovereign's  disposal. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  great  name  of  Montesquieu, 
it  will  probably  appear,  upon  reflection,  that  the  primary  idea 
upon  which  he  has  founded  his  system  is  not  rigorously  just. 
Kay,  his  opinion  has  been  clearly  refuted  by  authors  of  cele- 
brity equal  to  his  own.  His  avowed  panegyrist,  d'Alembert 
himself,  in  analyzing  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  has  not  adopted  the 
opinion  of  his  friend  without  restriction  ;  it  is  true  that  he  art- 
fully dissembles  what  he  evidently  conceives  to  be  unpalat- 
able in  the  principle  laid  down  by  Montesquieu  ;  he  does 
not  ascribe  to  honour  the  base  motives  of  self-interest  as- 
sumed by  the  above  writer  ;  but  merely  defines  it  to  be  the 
ambition  and  love  of  esteem. 

It  is  strange  that  Voltaire  who  has  entered  the  lists  with  a 
view  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  Montesquieu,  should  have 
apparently  given  way  to  the  opinions  of  his  antagonist  in 
the  midst  of  the  struggle.  Voltaire  tells  us  that  there  is 
less  honour  about  courts  than  any  where  else,  and  he  quotes 
some  Italian  verses  of  Pastor  Fido  as  his  authority  !     Bus 
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if  it  is  not  all,  with  all  the  vanity  peculiar  to  the  dictator 
of  Ferney,  he  a  Ids  some  verses  of  his  own,  by  way  of 
summing  up  the  evidence. 

The  lines  are  not  bad,  however,  .and,  as  the  author  assues 
us  they  contain  his  real  sentiments,  they  are  perhaps  worth 
giving. 

Ram  per  avec  ba'-sesse  en  aff  ctant  l'audace 
S'engraisser  de  rapines  en  attestant  les  l^is, 
Etoufferen  secret  son  ami  qu'  on  embrasse 

Voila  Vhonneur  qui  regne  a   la  suite  des  rois. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  celebrated  saying  of  the  re- 
gent Orleans  ;  .C'est  uu  f>  itj'uit  com  than  ;  it  n  a  ni  humeur 
ni  honneur.  In  Voltaire's  opinion  this  erroneous  acceptation 
of  the  word  honour  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  destroy  the 
credit  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  honour  regarded  by  Montesquieu, 
as  forming  the  principle  of  monarchies,  bears  no  analogy 
whatever  to  the  •  old  morality,'  which  actuated  the  heroes 
of  the  ages  of  chivalry  in  Europe.  Chevalier  Bayard,  Conde, 
and  Turenne,  would  never  have  assumed  the  word  honour 
as  their  device,  if  they  considered  it  as  equivalent  to  the 
words  ambition  and  st/f*irttertit. 

Montesquieu  subsequently  admits  that  honour  is  capable 
ol  inspiring  the  mosr  praiseworthy  actions,  and  that  when 
united  with  energetic  laws,  it  may  be  equally  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  government  with  virtue  itself.  Here  then  we 
have  a  different  kind  of  honour,  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
and  the  reader  remains  in  doubt  from  which  point  he  ought 
to  set  out.  It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  when  we  esta- 
blish systems,  and  when  these  systems  are  like  Montes- 
quieu's reduced  to  formula:  to  give  a  precise  and  rigorous 
definition  of  the  terms  employed  ;  words  which  express  me- 
taphysical and  moral  ideas,  being  generally  susceptible  of  an 
infinite  variety  of  acceptations. 

But  if  the  author  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  has  ascribed  but 
a  bastard  kind  of  principle  to  monaichies,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  supposes  a  very  sublime  and  lofty  idea  to 
pervade  democracies.  Perhaps  we  may  ask  what  he  here 
means  by  virtue,  for  he  does  not  explain  it,  although  he 
endeavours  to  make  his  readers  understand  it,  when  he  says 
(Chap.   v.  book  iii.) 

•   4   monarchy  subsists    indeprnd  ntly  of   the    love    of  country, 
of  the  desire  ot  true  «l.»ry,   of    the    renouncing    of  sc'f-interrsr. 
the   sacrifice  ol*  our  dearest  interests,  and  of  all  those  heroic  virtues 
which   we  meet  with  among  the  ancients,  and  winch  we    knuv 
mine  only.! 

App.   Vol.  16.  Mm 
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Thus  virtue  comprehends  the  love  of  country,  the  sacrifice 
of  selt-interest,  and  this  principle  only  existed  among  the 
ancients.  Here  we  have  the  effects  of  rooted  prejudices  in 
this  blind  admiration  of  the  ancient  republics.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  been  exalted  beyond  all  bounds,  but  if 
those  who  have  been  their  panegyrists,  and  Montesquieu 
among  the  rest,  had  seen  the  effects  of  the  French  republic 
in  modern  days,perhaps  their  declamation  in  praise  of  the  an- 
cients, would  have  been  'less  seductive,  and  their  unfortunate 
disciples  less  numerous. 

It  is  but  too  true  that  the  pages  of  the  ancient  historians 
are  interlarded  with  the  high  sounding  words  virtue,  patrio- 
tism, and  magnanimity,  while  the  facts  they  record  are  con- 
tinually giving  the  lie  to  the  pompous  qualifications  of  their 
heroes.  Where,  we  may  ask,  was  the  disinterestedness  of 
those  ancient  republics,  in  which  the  patricians  and  ple- 
beians waged  continual  war  against  each  other :  the  former 
that  they  might  preserve  their  authority  unbroken,  and 
the  latter  that  they  might  snatch  a  few  rays  from  their  splen- 
dour ?  Where  was  this*  amor  patrise  when  the  tribunes 
permitted  the  approach  of  enemies  to  ravage  the  Roman 
territory,  and  even  refused  to  co-operate  in  the  levying  of  the 
troops  until  their  demands  were  complied  with,  and  when 
the  hollow  expedient  of  the  agrarian  law  was  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  entrap  the  people  ? 

These  are  considerations  which  render  somewhat  questi- 
onable the  claims  of  the  Romans  to  that  stern  virtue  as- 
scribed  to  them    by  schoolboys  and  their  teachers. 

The  author  of  this  Biographical  Collection  seems  to  be  fully 

impressed  with   the   idea    of   the  superiority    of  the  French 

nation,  over  every  other  in  the  world,   ancient  or   modem. 

This  is  a  sweeping    declaration,  but  we  are    surely  justified 

"in  our  conclusions  by  the  following  quotation. 

After  a  rhapsody  about  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians, 
our  author  exclaims : 

4  L  t  us  not  be  seduced  then  by  vain  declamations,  let  us 
consider  things  in  Inert  true  light;  let  us  consult  our  own  his- 
tory ;  but  abive  all  the  collection  now  published,  and  we  shall 
find  thnt  what  we  term  Vhonneur Franqois,  has  produced  as  many 
and   as  magnanimous  actions  as  the  viitue  of  the  ancient  Romans/ 

An  extent  of  signification  is    given    to   the  word  honour, 
which  is  perhaps  equally  incompatible  with  the  claims  of  other 
nations,  as   it  is  vague  and  indefinite  when  applied  to  France 
He  refers  to  this  principle  not  only  the  great  actions  which 
have  so  widely  extended  the  fame  of  the  imperial  Corsictn 
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eagles,  but  also  every  thing  relating  to  arts  and  science,  let- 
ters, commerce,  and  industty. 

Leaving  the  work  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  with  this 
short  sketch  of  its  general  tendency,  we  shall  briefly  notice 
the  arrangement  adopted.  * 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  military  and  civil 
department. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  detail  of  the  notable  ex- 
ploits of  Napoleon,  where  of  course  we  meet  with  little  else 
except  fulsome  panegyric.  There  is  some  interesting  matter, 
however,  when  his  civil  and  military  talents  are  discussed. 
It  is  neatly  enough  said  of  him  that  he  has  secured  the 
glory  of  France  abroad,  and  healed  her  dissentions  at  home. 

The  succeeding  chapter  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  in 
the  work  ;  it  treats  of  the  operations  of  the  French  armies  ; 
the  most  memorable  events  which  have  signalized  the  various 
campaigns  from  1792  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  are  detailed  in 
a  manner  which  does  credit  to  their  historian,  while  his 
claims  as  a  biographer  are  no  less  equitable  when  he  records 
the  names  of  the  military  characters  who  distinguished  them- 
selves on  these  occasions.  To  this  part  of  the  work  are  added 
the  names  of  the  different  corps  and  their  officers,  with 
notices  of  the  men  of  genius  and  learning,  who  accompa- 
nied the  French  expedition  to  Egypt.  In  the  introduction  to 
this  chapter,  the  author  brings  in  review  before  his  readers, 
the  generals  and  other  superior  officers  who  have  died  in  the 
field  of  battle. 

The  third  chapter  relates  to  the  war  in  La  Vendee  which 
is  detailed  with  great  impartiality.  The  chiefs  of  the  re- 
publican, and  of  the  royal  parties  are  alternately  held  up 
to  public  admiration  for  their  bravery  and  other  magnani- 
mous qualities. 

A  subsequent  chapter  contains  an  account  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  French  navy,  and,  as  an  English  reader  will  na- 
turally conclude,  the  details  are  compressed  within  a  very 
narrow  compass. 

The  medical  officers  attached  to  the  French  armies  are 
consigned  to  public  gratitude  in  the  concluding  chapter  of 
the  volume. 

The  civil  department  of  the  state,  is  the  subject  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  work.  It  treats  of  the  magistrates,  of 
commerce,  of  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  of  discoveries,  in- 
teresting to  humanity,  the  sciences  or  learning,  and  finally 
of  voyages  and  travels  undertaken  by  order  01'  the  French 
government,  and  of  the  progress  of  French  industry. 
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Art.  X. — Lettreset  Pensees,  #<% 
Letters  and  Reflection*  of  the  Marshal  Prince  de  Ligne, 
published  by  Madame  the  R*:rones$  of  Stael  Holstein,  con- 
taining unpublished  Anecdotes  of  Joseph  if.  Catharine  If. 
Frederick  the  Great,  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  $c«  fyc  and  inte- 
resting Remarks  on  the  Turks,  \<Zmo.     2  vols.      Dulau. 

MADAME  de  Stael  has  prefixed  to  this  collection  an  elogc 
oF  the  author,  written  in  her  own  sprightly  manner  ;  but  from 
which  we  iearn  little,  except  that  the  Prince  de  Ligne  was 
distinguished  by  a  chearfulness  of  temper  and  liveliness  of 
conversation,  which  made  his  company  to  be  much  sought 
after  by  the  most  exalted  personages  of  his  time  \  and  that 
he  possessed  a  n  :'iv  te,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is 
very  unusual  among  courtiers.  He  was  a  general  in  the  Aus- 
trian service,principally  under  Maria  Theresa  and  her  successor 
Joseph  It.  The  editor  has  given  us  very  little  information 
concerning  the  writer  ;  the  two  most  interesting  traits  which 
we  have  met  with  are,  that  he  lost  a  large  fortune  wich  great 
composure,  never  troubling  himselF  to  take  any  steps  to  repair 
his  misfortune  ;  and  thar  the  evenness  of  his  temper  was  never 
dis'urbed,  but  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  who  was  killed  in 
bat  le  We  are  pleased  by  observing  that  the  feelings  of  na- 
ture cannot  be  extinguished,  in  the  breast  even  of  a  courtier 
and  a  warrior. 

Frederic  II  and  the  emperor  Joseph  had  an  interview,  and 
passed  some  days  together  at  Newst  dt  in  Moravia  in  1770.  The 
Prince  de  Ligne  made  one  of  the  party,  and  writes  an  account 
ot  what  passed  Hftcen  years  after  wards  to  the  king  of  Poland. 
Accident  brought  these  r  wo  sovereigns  near  to  each  other;  the 
emperor  who  was  young  and  enthusiastic,  seized  the  opportunity 
of  indulging  his  personal  admiration  For  the  king  ;  and  the  old 
fox  humoured  him,  probabiy  to  forward  his  own  selrlsh  puN 
poses  Though  there  was  much  civility  and  abundance  of  pro- 
fessions there  was  Utile  confidence  on  either  side.  T he  only 
effect  of  the  meeting  was -to  sour  them  against  each  other  ;  a 
con  mini  con  ecjuence,  says  Philip  de  Comities  of  the  interviews 
of  sovereigns 

4  i  in-  king,'  >a\s  cmr  author,  *  was  sometimes  too  ceremonious 
which  wa*  nis;.gi>eal<ie  U«  th<r  emperor.  For  example,  whether  ihe 
motive  was  to  stMtw  h<.w well  disciplined  *n  elector  he  was,  when 
th«  emperor  put  his  t«ot  in  the  stirrup,  the  king  took  h-'dd  ol  his 
horse'S  bridle  ;  ami  when  the  emperor  passed  his  leg  over  the  saddle^ 
tin-  king  put  his  tool  into  the  stirrup  and  so  on.  ihe  emperor  had 
fliosttheair  of  sincerity,  in  paying  him  much  attention*  a*  vvab  oe* 
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coming  in  a  young  prince  to  an  oid  king,  and  in  a  y  >ung  captain  to 
the  first  general  of  ihe  age.' 

Frederic,  philosopher  as  he  was,  had  manv  foibles  Ho 
was  a  great  talker  ;  and  Lucchesini  artfully  contrived  to  secure 
his  favour  by  leading  the  conversation  to  subjects  on  which 
the  king  liked  to  hear  himself  talk.  He  knew  too  how  to 
listen,  a  thing  not  very  easy,  and  in  which  fools  always  fail.. 
Frederic  was  abundantly  vain,  and  did  not  readily  forgive  those 
who  reminded  him  of  things  he  wouid  rather  have  forgotten. 
An  Austrian  officer,  M  deKied, spoke  to  him  or  the  cap  ureof 
Berlin  by  Marshal  Haddick  ;  and  the  king  could  never  hear 
him  afterwards.  The  prince  de  Ligne  hid  m  >re  discretion. 
He  took  care  to  conceal  from  him  that  he  had  him  elf  cnr<  red 
Berlin  with  the  troops  which  took  possessio..  of  if  in  1760 
under  the  orders  of  M  de  Lacy  Frederic  the  Grer,  the 
prince  de  Ligne  seems  to  think  one  of  the  first  of  mortals. 
Doubtless  he  was  a  very  great  king  But  how  far  distant  is 
this  from  being  a  very  great  man  ? 

On  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Joseph  and  the  Empress  Catha- 
rine met  to  plot  the  partition  of  the  Turkish  empire,  after  the 
example  of  the  recent  partition  and  plunder  of  unhappy  P  oland. 
No  wonder  that  the  French  revolution  was  so  odious  to  crown- 
ed heads,  since  it  crushed  in  the  embryo  this  pioject,  and  dis- 
solved as  a  mist,  many  a  dream  ofunpiincipled  ambition  The 
prince  de  Ligne  was  again  in  the  suite  of  his  imperial  masters, 
and  reports  in  a  very  agreeable  style  wi.at  passed,  to  his  cor- 
respondent at  Paris,  a  French  marchioness,  t  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  an  adorer.  The  conversation  seenm  to  have 
been  little  more  than  the  tittle-tattle,  which  may  be  supposed  to 
pass  in  any  polite  drawing  room.  1  he  observations  he  makes 
on  men  and  manners  are  slight  and  superficial.  But  thete  arc 
some  which  have  given  us  pleasure.  Among  these  we  shall 
select  the  following  on  civilization,  a  condition  of  society 
which  every  community  arrogates  to  itself;  an^  wishes  'odeny 
to  all  whose  customs  differ  fiom  their  own  'i  e  Greeks 
called  all  other  nations  barbarians.  Europeans  in  general  con- 
ceive that  civilization  does  not  exist  in  other  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  Esquimaux  too  believe  themselves  to  be  -he  o  ly 
civilized  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Let  us  attend  tu  the 
testimony  of  an  impartial  witness, 

1   CafTa,  thcantient  Theodora. 

<  The  charm  still  continues,  but  is  about  to  be  dissolved,  litre 
is  h  large  city,  remarkable  for  its  mosque*,  its  baih>,  its  ancient  tem- 
ples, its  ancient  commercial  inagaaine*,  its  port,  n»  a  word,  by  the  re- 
x:uins  of  grandeur,  which  is  about  10  be  renewed, 

*  I  have  gone  into  many  coffee-homes,  and   shop*.     Here  are  to 
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be  found  strangers  from  the  most  distant  countries ;  Greeks,  Asia- 
tick  Turks, manufacturers  of  arms  from  Persia  and  Caucasus.  There  is 
no  civility,  said  I,on  seeing  them, but  among  those  who  are  not  civiliz- 
ed. Their  manner  of  address  is  gentle  and  respectful.  Their  lan- 
guage is  as  noble  as  the  Greek,  oi  the  Spanish.  It  has  neither  the 
lisping,  nor  the  grossness.  nor  tjie  drawl,  nor  the  singing,  which  dis- 
figure the  languages  of  Europe.  A  Tartar  would  be  much  asto- 
nished on  arriving  in  a  city,  the  very  seat  of  urbanity  and  grace, 
to  hear  on  the  Boulevard  a  coachman  speaking  to  his  horses,  or,  at 
la  Place  Maubeit,  a  market-woman  talking  with  her  neighbour. 
What  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  insolence,  the  avarice, 
and  the  filthiness  of  the  European  nations,  and  the  civility,  and 
cleanliness  of  this  !  Nothing  is  done  here  without  being  prec 
or  followed  by  libations.  The  libation  of  the  hair-dressers  regales 
their  customers,  and  is  a  little  extraordinary.  They  take  the  head 
between  the  knees,  and  pour  one  of  their  fountains  over  it. 

*  I  have  seen  only  a  single  woman.  She  was  a  princess  of 
the  blood,  the  niece  of  the  late  Sultan  Saym  Gheray.  The  empress 
made  me  hide  myself  behind  a  skreen,  before  the  princess  unveiled 
herself;  she  was  as  beautiful  as  the  day,  and  had  more  diamonds 
than  all  our  ladies  of  Vienna  together,  which  is  a  great  deal.  Be- 
tides these  I  have  seen  no  other  faces,  but  those  of  a  battalion  of 
Albanian  women,  from  a  little  Macedonian  colony  settled  at  Bala- 
clave  ;  a  corps  of  two  hundred,  pretty  women  or  girls,  with  fusees, 
bayonets  and  lances, with  the  breasts  ofAmazonsand  long  hair  grace- 
fully woven,  came  to  meet  us  in  order  to  do  us  honour,  but  not 
from  curiosity.  There  are  no  gapers  in  this  country.  Gaping,  as 
well  as  impertinence  and  flattery,  belong  to  civilization.  The  people 
neither  run  alter  us,  nor  fled  from  us.  We  were  looked  upon  with 
indifference,  without  disdain,  and  even  with  a  sort  of  benevolence 
when  we  stopped  to  make  any  enquiry. 

4  If  they  were  not  beginning  to  persecute  the  monks  in  the  coun- 
tries of  philosophers  under  the  colour  of  toleration,  I  should  fcay 
that  here,  thank  God,  there  are  neither  beggars  nor  capuchins.  The 
worst  bed  of  the  poorest  Tartar,  none  of  whom  neither  ask  or  have 
need  of  charity  is  a  good  Turkey  carpet,  with  cushions,  extended 
upon  a  large  board.  The  new  population  of  this  superb  amphithe- 
atre upon  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  will  be  very  happy  ;  the  an- 
cient which  inhabited  the  environs  of  salt-marshes,  was  constantly 
exposed  to  the  plague.  If  ennui,  which  insensibly  invades  the  best 
of  societies,  if  this  ennui  becomes  too  powerful  at  Paris,  even  in  your 
drawing-room,  fly  hither,  dear  Marchioness;  I  will  receive  you 
much  better  than  my  predecessor  Thoas/ 

Of  the  savage  ferocity  of  Prince  Potemkin  we  have  the  fol< 
lowing  trait.  Nor  does  the  gaiety  with  which  de  Ligne  speaks 
of  the  transaction  correspond  with  the  character  for  huma- 
nity, which  he  has  received  from  the  editor. 

1  Although,'  (he  is  writing  to  his  master  the  emperor  Joseph  II.) 
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*  there  is  not  a  syllable  in  all  this  to  provoke  a  laugh,  the  following 
anecdote  gare  me  a  strong  inclination.  Our  Cossacks,  by  their  ex- 
traordinary speed,  had  taken  four  rascally  Tart..:  not 
the  honour  to  be  Turks-  The  prince  sent  for  me  ;  they  were  be- 
fore him  with  an  air  of  consternation.  ■  At  first  I  tremble,  but  soon 
after  that  I  hope  that  he  is  too  humane  to  cut  off  their  hea 
men  partook  of  my  fears,  with  partaking  of  my  hopes.  The  prince 
ordered  them  to  be  seized.  I  tremble  still  more,  but  see  no  sabre 
raised.  In  an  instant  they  are  precipitated  into  an  immense  tub 
which  I  had  not  remarked.  Thank  heaven,  said  the  prince,  the  Ma- 
hometan* are  baptized  by  our  Greek  immersion.  And  well  soused, 
said  I,  but  God  be  praised.' 

This  monster,  too,  conceived  himself  to  be  under  the  pecu- 
liar protection  of  Heaven. 

1  Prince  Potemkinsaid  to  me,  let  us  go  to  see  a  trial  of  some 
new  mortars.  I  have  ordered  a  sloop  to  conduct  us  to  a  vessel  on 
which  the  experiment  is  to  be  made.  We  go  down*to  the  banks 
of  the  Limon  ;  there  was  no  sloop;  they  had  forgotten  to  order 
one.  The  experiment  begins  and  succeeds.  But  some  sloops  of 
the  enemy  are  perceived,  fastened -by  rings,  under  the  walls  of  the 
place  :  they  are  let  loose  in  order  to  approach  us.  Measures  of  de- 
fence are  taken  ;  they  forget  that  there  is  some  powder  on  the  bridge 
slightly  covered.  Some  is  taken  without  any  care  to  discharge  on 
the  barks,  which  seemed  at  the  first  dawn  of  day  to  be  advancing. 
The  powder  takes  fire.  The  vessel,  a  lieutenant  colonel,  a  major  and 
sixty  men  are  blown  into  the  air,  under  our  eyes,  and  the  prince  and 
myself  should  have  suffered  the  same  fate,if  heaven, as  he  immediately 
observed,  with  as  much  confidence  as  devotion,  had  not  taken  him 
under  its  special  protection,  and  did  not  watch,  night  and  day,  over 
his  preservation.' 

After  this  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  Alexander  seriously 
thought  himself  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon ;  and  we  dare 
say  that  Buonaparte  too  is  firmly  persuaded  that  his  fortune 
was  a  sort  of  guardian  angel,  which  protects  him  night  and 
day. 

Among  other  grand  qualities  Potemkin  is  praised  for  his 
humanity.  How  excellent  a  judge  the  Prince  de  Ligne  was  of 
humanity  our  readers  may  collect  from  the  following  passage  : 

'  As  I  thought  they  were  going  to  employ  means  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  place,  that  is  to  say,  either  an  assault  or  a  regular 
siege,  which  would  have  been  a  business  of  eight  days,  I  was  eager 
to  be  present  at  the  skirmishes  as  I  had  never  seen  the  Spahis.  Oar 
Circassians  killed  some  of  them  with  arrows.  That  -ccas  vtry  amus- 
ing. 

The  Prince  de   Ligne  excels  greatly  in  the   delineation  of 
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characters.  The  following  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Paul 
was  so  completely  verified  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  it 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  and  skill  of  the  painter. 

'  May  God  preserve  to  us  the  immortal  empress;  but  as  she 
will  be  so  only  in  history,  I  think  it  essential  to  attend  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  who  in  reforming  a  million  of  abu>es.  will  create  others  ; 
laborious,  changn:;  too  ofu-n  bis  opinion  aivi  his  trends  to  have  a 
favourite,  a  counsellor  or  a  mistress;  prompt, ardent,  irregular,  he 
will  one  day  perhaps  excite  terror,  if  his  mother  leaves  him  vhe 
empire  ;  but  I  believe  if  shtj  has  time,  she  will  make  her  grands  n 
Alexander  her  heir  ;  for  she  removes  her  sun  tr  iv  political  matters 
and  givts  all  her  confidence  to  her  grandson.  Young  as  he  i*,  she 
herself  forms  him  for  the  afTiirs  of  government.  Mis  father  is  at 
this  moment  wholly  Prussian  ;  but  he  is  only  so  perhaps  as  the 
Dauphin  was  a  devotee,  because  Louis  XW  v«.as  not  so. 

'  In  addition  to  the«e  traits,  he  is  wrong-headjd ;  his  heart  is 
upright;  he  judges  wholly  at  random  ;  he  is  suspicious,  susceptible, 
amiable  in  society,  intractable  in  affairs,  disposed  to  equity,  but 
carried  away  by  his  passions,  which  do  not  permit  hjm  to  see  the 
truth,  grumbling,  pretending  to  be  persecuted,  because  his  mother 
wishes  the  people  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and  gives  him  every 
opportunity  to  amuse  himself  ?.s  much  a>>  he  pleases.  Wne  to  his 
friends,  to  his  enemies,  to  his  allies,  and  his  subjects  !  Besides,  he  is 
very  fickle;  but  as  long  as  he  de-irps,  or  loves,  or  hates,  it  is  with 
the  greatest  violence.  Ha'tietests  his  nation,  and  said  to  me  once 
at  Gatschina  things  which  I  cannot  repeat.' 

Unhappy  is  it  for  the  human  race  that  the  well-being  of 
millions  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  personal  character  of  an 
individual,  whom  the  accident  of  birth  has  placed  upon  a 
throne.  Unhappy  too  for  the  individual  to  be  called  to  an 
office  for  which  nature  has  denied  him  the  proper  qualifications. 
But  in  human  society,  we  are  obliged  to  select  out  of  a  choice 
of  evils  ;  and  of  the  mass  this  is  perhaps  far  from  the  greatest. 

The  prince  de  Ligne  seems  to  have  been  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  sovereigns  of  his  day  ;  and  to  have  correspond- 
ed or  to  have  received  personal  favours  from  most  of  them. 
The  emperor  Francis  1.  was  his  patron,  at  whose  court  he  was 
fixed,  it  would  seem,  by  the  charms  of  love,  and  the  bounty  of 
his  master.  The  emperor  Joseph  II.  continued  his  kindness 
to  him,  though  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  with  all  their 
high-sounding  professions  there  was  little  real  confidence 
between  them.  During  the  commotions  in  the  Netherlands 
Joseph  entertained  the  strongest  suspicions  of  the  prince's 
fidelity.  From  the  emperor  Joseph  he  had  a  mission  to  the 
court  of  France,  became  a  favourite  of  the  Count  d'Artois, 
and  the  unfortunate  queen  Maria  Antoinette  ;  and  subsequently 
of  prince  Henry  of  Prussia.     The  consequence  of  this    last 
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acquaintance  was,—'  acts  of  goodness  from  the  one,  a  zealous 
attachment  from  the  other, astrict  correspondence  and  meetings 
at  Spa  and  Rheinsbcrg.'  Next  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederick 
II.  perceived,  as  he  expresses  himself,  his  adoration  of  great 
men,  and  invited  him  to  Berlin,  *  where  the  esteem  and  kind- 
ness of  the  first  of  heroes  overwhelmed  him  with  glory.'  He 
enjoyed  also  the  rare  felicity  of  being  as  grateful  to  his  nephew 
and  successor,  at  that  time  prince  royal,  as  he  was  to  the 
uncle.  The  two  othei  kings  of  the  north  were  not  suited  to 
his  taste:  the  feebleness  of  the  one  (Denmark)  and  the 
vivacity  of  the  orher  (Sweden)  were  equally  inattrartive  ;  and 
he  escaped  the  endless  insipidity  of  a  journey  to  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm,  bv  giving  some  fetes  to  one  of  these  kings,  and 
receiving  some  from  the  other. 

Some  money  matters  of  his  son,  who  had  married  a  Polish 
lady,  gave  him  pretenrons  upon  the  court  of  Russia.  In  his 
way  he  passed  through  Poland,  became  a  Pole,  intrigued  in 
behalf  of  a  king,  who  owed  his  security  to  a  tissue  of  intrigues, 
like  all  kings  whose  thrones  depend  upon  the  pleasure  either  of 
their  neighbours  or  their  subjects :  finds  him  good,  amiable, 
and  attractive,  and  forms  with  him  the  strictest  intimacy. 
At  Petersburg  he  was  received  with  so  much  atrention  that  he 
forgot  the  object  of  his  journey,  thinking  it  indelicate  to  con- 
vert the  kindness  of  his  entertainment  to  the  obtaining  of 
favours  ;  and  the  confiding  and  seductive  simplicity  of  Catha- 
rine the  Great,  wholly  captivated  h-s  heart. 

Such  is  the  writer's  account  of  his  success  with  the  great 
men  of  his  day.  If  then  piincipibus  pktfuisse  viris  Huh  ultima 
iaus  est,  the  princede  Ligne  must  be  assigned  the  palm  of  having 
been  the  foremost  in  this  career  of  honour.  What  were  the  arts 
by  which  he  out  stripped  so  many  competitors  ?  Perhaps  some- 
thing m^y  be  attributed  to  the  candid  description  he  has  gi^en  of 
himself.  '  I  have  more  friends  [says  he)  than  most  men,  because, 
havingno  peculiar  pretensionsofany  kind, my  history  has  nothing 
extraordinary,  and  my  merit  nothing  alarming.'  In  this  there  is 
something,  but  it  cannot  have  been  all.  Effects  must  have  ade- 
quate causes ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  art  of  pleasing  his  su- 
periors was  the  great  study  of  his  life.  He  confesses  in  one 
place,  that  he  had  learnt  Frederic's  dull  poem  on  the  art  of 
war  by  heart,  and  took  due  occasions  to  quote  it  before  him. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  all  his  measures  were  so  innocent. 
He  had  been  a  tool  of  the  nephew  (William  Frederic  II.) 
even  before  he  had  seen  him.  '  Some  little  commissions  of 
love,  confidence,  money,  and  acts  of  friendship  to  a  woman 
whom  lie  loved,  had  united  us  at  a  distance.'  And  yet  he 
assures  us  he  disliked  restraint,  and  that  honours,  money,  and 
favours,  had  no  attractions  lor  him  ;  and  wonders  how  in  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  he  could  have  passed  his   life   at   court  in 
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every  country  of  Europe.  He  probably  deceived  himself; 
but  if  he  has  described  himself  faithfully,  there  must  have 
been  another  passion  at  the  bottom  ;  which  seeks  for  gratifica- 
tion as  steadily  as  avarice,  ambition,  or  pride :  it  is  vanity. 
But  in  these  pages  we  see  no  more  than  the  polished  exterior 
of  the  Prince  de  Ligne.  He  may  have  been  every  thing  that 
his  editor  assures  us  he  was,  polite,  humane,  and  amiable.  We 
do  not  wish  to  go  beyond  the  record  ;  nor  to  seek  for  mean- 
nesses, foibles,  or  vices  of  which  we  have  received  no  evi- 
dence from  the  documents  before  us. 
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Collection  of  Tragedies  atid  Comedits  as  at  present  acted 
on  the  French  Stage,  intended  as  a  Continuation  to  the 
Stereotype  Editions  of  Cortieille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Rey- 
nard* Crehillotiy  and  Voltaire,  ziith  biographical  'Notices 
of  the  Authors,  a  List  of  their  Pieces,  zcith  the  Dates 
of  their  first  Representations.  8  Vols,  in  \8mo.  A  Pans 
chez  Nicolle  et  le  Normaut.     1809. 

WE  believe  the  above  to  be  the  first  attempt  made  to 
collect  the  works  of  the  minor  French  dramatists  ;  the  edi- 
tors do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  been  indiscriminate  in 
the  choice  of  the  materials  for  their  volumes,  and  their  no- 
tices of  various  dramatic  authors,  and  of  their  productions, 
exhibit  appearances  of  being  dictated  .by  a  correct  and  ele- 
gant taste  for  polite  literature. 

If  we  can  pardon  the  unblushing  national  vanity  displayed 
in  the  following  introductory  remarks,  they  contain  some 
tTuths  which  have  been' but  too  much  overlooked  by  the  Eng- 
lish dramatists  of  modern  times, 

1  Our  theatre  exhibits  the  most  brilliant  portion  of  our  lite- 
rary glory.  The  various  geniuses  who  have  contributed  to  its 
lustre,  have  equalled  the  ancients  in  the  exhibition  of  the  passions, 
and  have  almost  always  excelled  them  in  the  management  of  the 
fable;  it  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  as  an  incontrovertible 
truth,  that  in  this  latter  department  of  the  drama,  they  have  only 
followed  the  Uuly  regular  pieces  of  the  Greek  authors,  which  are 
but  few  in  number,  while  none  of  the  productions  of  our  modem 
French  dramatists  wander  from  these  severe  rules,  which  are  no- 
thing else  than  the  term  of  perfection  to  which  good  sense  and 
experience  must  inevitably  bring  all  the  arts  and  sciences  by  de- 
grees :  in  short  these  rules,  against  which  some  neighbouring  na- 
tions have  so  absurdly  declaimed  that  they  almost  deserve  the 
epithet  of  barbarians,  are  merely  the  result  of  the  constant  com- 
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pavison  which  we  usually  make  between  objects,  represented  with 
a  view  to  please,  and  the  more  or  less  pleasure,  which  these  imi- 
tative representations  afford.  Productions  which  have  at  once 
charmed  the  ignorant  and  the  learned  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
conditions  have  necessarily  been  regarded  as  of  superior  excellence, 
this  has  been  uniformly  demonstrated  by  an  effect  equally  constant 
in  proportion  to  the  correctness  of  the  relations  kept  up  by  the 
author  with  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  human  mind  ;  it  has 
been  from  this  incontestible  experience,  that  correct  and  pene- 
trating minds  have  long  meditated  upon  literary  productions  of 
celebrity,  for  the  sake  of  unravelling  the  causes  of  the  numerous 
profound  and  lasting  impressions  which  they  have  made  upon  the 
human  mind  in  general.  Dramatic  rules  are  nothing  else  than  an 
exposition  of  these  latent  causes,  which  they  have  brought  up 
from  the  recesses  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  according  to  this  de- 
finition which  cannot  well  be  contested,  we  may  lay  it  down  as 
a  principle,  (the  rules,  so  foolishly  ridiculed  by  ignorance  and 
bad  taste  being  simply  founded  upon  the  observation  of  nature), 
that  we  lose  sight  of  what  is  true  and  natural,  when  we  refuse  to 
submit  to  her  dictates  without  reservation  or  restriction.  These 
were  the  opinions  which  regulated  .Aristotle,  Horace,  Longinus, 
end  Quintilian,  and  to  adopt  a  different  way  of  thinking,  would 
be  to  renounce  from  mere  wantonness,  the  first  elements  of  com- 
mon sense.' 

The  author  of  this  introduction  then  proceeds  to  express 
his  surprise  that  with  these  great  truths  constantly  before 
their  eyes,  the  English  should  continue  to  tolerate  what  he  is 
pleased  to  call  the  literary  monstrosities  of  Shakespeare ; 
here  we  discover  the  malignity  of  a  pupil  of  Voltaire,  and 
whose  ignorance  of  the  genius  of  our  language,  is  perhaps 
more  to  be  censured  than  the  nationality  peculiar  to  the 
French  character.  He  proceeds  to  exult  over  our  barbarism 
in  a  strain  of  affected  liberality  of  sentiments,  although  no- 
thing can  exceed  the  charlatanerie  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
following  passage. 

1  We  must  search  for  the  causes  of  such  prodigious  contra- 
dictions, elsewhere  than  in  the  vices  of  the  mind,  in  fact  it 
would  be  absurd  to  refuse  good  sense  and  judgment  to  whole  ge- 
nerations, or  to  assert  that  men  who  have  shewn  themselves  to 
be  rational  in  many  departments  of  literature  should  become  ex- 
travagant on  one  particular  subject.  A  mystery  like  this  can  only 
be  explained  by  referring  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  heart,  it  is  in  the 
humiliation  of  their  national  pride,  it  is  from  the  vexation  of 
being  left  at  such  a  distance  behind  us,  that  they  can  never  ex- 
pect to  become  our  rivals,  it  is  this  despair  and  consciousness  of 
their  inferiority,  which  has  induced  them  to  seek  for  consolation, 
by  inventing  frivolous  systems  against  which  their  reason  must 
revolt  every  moment/ 
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After  consigning  the  English  stage  to  a  state  of  eternal 
infancy  and  imbecility,  we  find  some  well  written  panegyrics 
upon  Corneiile,  Racine,  and  Moliere,  the  fathers  of  the 
French  stage,  and  in  which  all  men  of  taste  *ill  cheerfully 
concur,  notwithstanding  the  depreciation  in  which  our  im- 
mortal  bard    has  been   uniformly  held  by  tie   French  critics. 

In  hiszeal  for  th«  superiority  of  the  French  theatre,  over  all 
others,  our  author  tells  his  readers,  that  even  ihe  dramatic 
works  in  his  collection,  which  may  be  regarded  as  below  me- 
diocrity in  France,  possess  an  incontestible  superiority  over 
the  most  celebrated  foreign  dramas,  particularly  in  the  essen- 
tials of  the  conduct  and  composition  of  the  tabic.  It  is  but 
justice,  however  ro  admit  that  the  selections  beiore  us  teem 
with  varieties  of  every  description.  In  the  comic  deparrme  it, 
we  find  correct  and  lively  pictu  es  ot  manners,  and  the  dia- 
logue is.  generally  spirited' and  casv  :  while  the  national  >pti- 
tude  for  intrigue  is  not  more  strikingly  displayed  in  any  depart- 
ment of  French  literature,  than  in  the  select  effusions  ot  the 
comic  muse. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  sublimities  f  Corneiile 
and  Racine  will  be  struck  with  a  lan.entat  le  tailing  off  in  the 
tragic  productions  ot  their  successors  as  exhibited  in  the  selec- 
tions before  us  With  respect  to  tragedy,  the  age  of  chivalry 
teems  to  be  gone  in  France  as  well  as  throughput  Europe. 

The  principal  modern  tragedies  given  to  the  public  through 
the  medium  of  the  above  publication  ire  the  I  trioie  >us  of  La 
Harpe  ;  the  Mattap/ia  and  Zcart^v  of  Champfi  >rt  and  the  iri- 
sersof  Poinsinet.  Of  this  last  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  fa- 
ble is  romantic,  but  the  sentiments  are  often  diutnguisnable 
for  great  beauty  :  in point  of  style  it  approaches  nearer  to  the 
grear  models  of  Corneiile  and  Racine  than  any  of  the  selec- 
tions, which  we  have  perused. 

The  admirers  of  Thalia  will  find  about  thirty  comedies  in 
these  volumes,  which  at  this  moment  enj-y  great  celebrity  on 
the  French  stage.  Of  these  the  most  cl  ssical  are  the  h'nwr- 
geoiiet  a  la  mode  of  Dancoun,  the  Uartagt  sta  e  ,  of  Des- 
fauchcrers,  the  Vhiluita  ofF'abre;  ihc  hmmrjulouse  of  %>€s- 
forges  an, i  the  tin  bier  de  SiiiUe  of  Beaurnar(chais.  Besides 
these  we  rind  almost  the  whole  of  the  dramatic  works  ot  Collin. 
d'Harleville  who  is  described  as 

'  A  pl*)ful  Hn-i  spirited  author,  with  an  eloquent  and  graceful 
s»\le,  hi»  imagination  being  more  conspicuous  ib.in  Ins  talent  tor 
obsf  rvation^n.i  possessing  the  real  quality  oi,  being  amiable,  evm  in 
his  (a  u It-.' 

The  volumes  of  which  we  have  given  the  present  sketch  are 
stereotyped  in  Didot's  best  manner, and  are  so  arranged  that  the 
works  ot  any  particular  author  may  be  detached  from  the 
whole,  and  bound  up  separately. 
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Art.  XI!.—  J'ertheidigung des grower  Colin. 
Defence  of  the  (J  it  at  (v  hi,  Sro.     Cologne.     1808. 

UNDER  the  title  '  Vienna  and  Berlin,'  a  travelled  noble- 
man, named  Von  Colin,  published  a  series  of  letters,  describing 
his  tour,  and  criticising,  with  offensive  sincerity,  the  places 
and  people  he  fell  in  with.  The  satirical  character  of  his  re- 
marks, the  unusual  inurbanity  of  his  notices,  procured  him 
readers  of  the  coarser  sort.  And  now  a  critic  starts  up,  who, 
under  pretext  of  apologizing  for  this  abusive  traveller,  in  fact 
composes  a  pasquinade  against  the  original  work  ;  which  is 
here  dissected  letierby  letter,  and  made  to  supply,  as  Black- 
more  in  Pope's  essay  on  tlie  Bathos,  a  series  of  examples  of  the 
art  of  sinking  on  the  road.  His  cynicisms,  his  military  cri- 
ticisms, his  various  personalties,  and  his  topographic  libels,  are 
successively  ridiculed  ,  bui  by  no  means  in  so  lively  a  manner 
as  Sir  John  Carr  in  the  Pocket-bn;ok 

The  locality  of  this  work  renders  al!  ex  ract  preposterous; 
it  betrays  the  displeasure  of  a  Berlin-man,  who  is  piqued  at 
the  preference  given  to  Vienna,  and  at  the  ridicule  cast  on  his 
own  metropolis.  One  ludicrous  anecdote  of  ignorance  can  be 
understood  here.  Among  h«  errata  in  Voa  Coin's  book  oc- 
curs the  following: 

For  AdjeU  HOdtmarehont  un  g/oirc,  read  Jajeu  //«//?  mar- 
ehons  au  gbnre  where  the  very  correction  leaves  one  blunder 
in  adieu  and  another  in  the  gender  of  giuirc. 


Art.  XIII. —  Levari  a  or  Erziehnn^slehere  von  Jean  "Paul. 
Levuna,  or  the  doctrine  of  Education,  hy  John  l\i>jl,  'i 
Vols.     Brunswick.     \U>J 

THIS  comprehensive  subject  is  discussed  by  Mr.  Paul 
under  the  following  heads,  which  constitute  the  content*  ot* 
the  work. 

■'  Importance  of  education.  Declamation  against  its  influence. 
Declamation  for  it:>  influence.  Spirit  an  I  principle  of  education. 
The  individuality  of  the  ideal  m  i  .  On  the  spirit  of  ilie  times. 
Religi  ;u,  cuiturr.  Digression  lithe  .>r:g:n.  of  mauand  of  tslucation. 
Gaiety  oi  children.  Sports  ol  cml  trtn.  flUncing  Music.  Commands, 
prohibitions.  Punishment*,  dying  »»l  chiidn-n.  On  ih»  credulity 
of  children-  On  phy»icfci  ediwati-m.  Inmate  education.  Madame 
Jaqueli  tie's  confession  respectiDgeducatiun.  Destination  of  the  feiuaU 
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sex.  Nature  of  women  ;  proof  of  their  transcendaut  purity  of  heart. 
Female  culture,in  respect  to  the  rational  faculty; — to  purity  ofheart ; 
— to  benignity  of  disposition  ; — to  domestic  economy  ; — 10  know- 
ledge and  accomplishments; — to  captivations  and  dress  ; — to  sere- 
nity of  mind.  Private  instructions  of  a  prince  to  the  chief  gover- 
ness of  his  daughter.  Education  of  a  prince.  Letter  on  the 
education  of  a  Prince.  Moral  education  of  boys.  Moral  strength 
or  dignity.  Physical  corrrborants.  Admiration.  Injurious  in- 
fluence of  fear.  Love  of  life.  Insufficiency  of  passion.  Necessity 
of  a  virtuous  ideai.  Veracity.  Culture  of  benevolence.  Means 
of  exciting  it.  Benevolence  to  animals.  Dependence  of  the 
accomplishment  on  moral  culture.  Miscellaneous  cousolatory  rules. 
Danger  of  the  premature  excitement  oi  shame,  an  1  on  the  mo- 
desty of  youth.  More  imu.ediaie  object  of  education.  Language 
and  writing.  Attention  and  imagination,  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy. Cultivation  of  wit.  Culture  of  reflection,  abstraction, 
self-consciousness.  'On  the  improvement  of  the  memory.  Improve- 
ment of  the  taste.  Beauties  determined  by  the  external  senses, 
by  the  internal  sense.     Classical  culture.     Conclusion.' 

On  these  topics  the  author  sometimes  favours  us  with  sa- 
gacious and  pertinent  observations  ;  but  his  ideas  are  often 
involved  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  metaphysical  obscurity  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  out  his  meaning;  the  idiom  of  thinking 
among  the  literati  in  Germany  is  so  very  different  from  that 
in  this  country,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  close 
version  of  what  they  say,  so  as  be  intelligible  to  the  common 
reader. 

The  author  tells  us  that  he  has  not  read  all  the  authors 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  education  \  but  the  Emi- 
lius  of  Rousseau  appears  to  have  engaged  his  attention  more 
than  any  other*  work.  He  thinks  that  no  preceding  works 
can  be  compared  with  his,  and  that  the  succeeding  are  ra- 
ther copies  than  originals.  It  is  not  says  he,  the  particular 
rules  of  Rousseau,  of  which  many  may  be  incorrect  with- 
out injury  to  the  whole,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  education, 
which  pervades  and  animates  his  performance,  that  produced 
a  salutary  change  in  the  schools  of  Europe,  even  down  to 
the  nursery.  In  no  previous  work  on  education  were  theory 
and  practice  so  beautifully  combined  as  in  his  ;  he  was  a 
man  who  could  readily  transform  himself  into  a  child  \  and 
thus  he  could  best  protect  and  explain  the  nature  of  chil- 
dren. 

1  No  age,'  says  the  author,  has  said  and  advised,  and  done  so 
much  with  respect  to  education  as  ours,  and  no  country  so  much 
as  Germany,  where  the  winged  seeds  of  the  philosophy  ot%  Rous- 
seau have  been  wafted  from  Fiance,  and  cultivated  wherever  a 
genial  toil  was    found.     The   Ancients  wrote  and  did  little  on  the 
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subject  ;  their  schools  were*  more    for  young  mei 

ami  in  the  philosophical  schools  of  Athens,  the  scholar  \v;»s  fa  ol  I 
as  the  teacher.  Sparta  was  a  g£trr!son>school  both  for  ol  I 
men  and  hoys.  The  Romans  had  Grecian  slaves  for  their  school- 
masters, without  the  children  becoming  either  Greeks  or  si; 
In  those  times  when  the  great  and  splendid  achievements  of  chris- 
lendom  and  of  chivalry  arose  like  stars  in  the  dark  horizon  of 
Europe,  the  schools,  which  were  scattered  about,  were  only  damp, 
t>mal^  gloomy  hovels,  or  monkish  cells.' 

The  above  remarks  occur  in  the  harangue  which  the  au- 
thor delivers  on  the  practical  incompetence  of  education. 
This  harangue  is  succeeded  by  another  on  the  advantages  of 
education,  in  which'  we  find  the  following  remarks; 

'No  preceding  period  nor  people  since  the  invention  of  print- 
ing can  be  compared  with  this,  for  since  that  period  there  is  no 
longer  any  state  which  is  excluded  from  all  communication  with 
the  rest,  and  consequently  no  state  which  can  concentrate  ad- 
vantages of  which  the  rest  have  no  participation.  '  Books  esta- 
blish an  universal  republic,  an  aggregate  unity  of  nations,  or  a 
soeietas  Jesu  in  a  better  sense,  which  constitute  a  second  Europe 
that  like  London  branches  into  several  counties  and  jurisdictions.' 

We  select  the  following  passage  from  the  chapter,  '  ueber 
den  geist   der  zeit,'  on  the  spirit  of  the  times : 

1  One  religion  after  another  sinks  into  oblivion,  but  the  reli- 
gious feeling  which  gave  birth  to  them  all  cannot  be  extinguished 
in  the  human  heart."  u  As  long  as  the  word  GOD  is  retained  in  a 
language,  it  will  elevate  the  nine)  of  man  to  something  above  the 
earth.''  "  The  present  times  are  indeed  both  criticising  and  cri- 
tical, fluctuating  between  the  wish  and  the  incapacity  to  believe  ; 
a  chaos  of  conflicting  elements  ;  but  event  a  chaotic  world  must 
revolve  on  a  centre,  and  be  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  pure  unqualified  disorder  and  strife,  for  each 
state  supposes  its  opposite,  if  only  to  receive  a  beg'tnning.  The 
present  religious  wars,  which  are  carried  on  on  paper,  and  in  the 
brain,  are  different  from  the  preceding,  which  were  storms  mixed 
with  flame,  wind,  and  desolation  ;  they  are  more  like  northern 
lights,  storms  in  a  higher  and  a  colder  region,  full  of  tumultuous 
coruscations,  of  varied  and  capricious  forms."  *'  It  is  a  surpris- 
ing but  a  constantly  recurring  phenomenon,  that  every'  aoe  con* 
siders  every  new  burst  of  light  as  a  flame  injurious  to 
though  every  age  finds  that  it  rises  a  step  higher  in  the  scale  oi 
knowledge,  than  the  preceding  witbooj  any  detriment  to  the  heart. 
As  light  travels  more  rapidly  than  heat,  is  the  illumination  of  thjs 
head  more  readily  performed  than  ^be  amelioration  of  the  heart? 
and  does  the  sudden  burst  of  intellectual  light  appear  injurious 
to  the  heart,  which  is  not  previously  prepared  to  receive  it  ?" 
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present  r.ge  is  characterized  by  exuberance  and  mutability  of  opt, 
nions,  and  at  the  same  time  by  indifference  to  opinio***.  But  the 
last  svmptom  cannot  proceed  from  t lie  first,  for  throughout  the 
whole  space  of  corrupt  Europe,  there  is  no  one  who  can  be  in- 
different to  truth, as  truth  ;  but  individuals  have  been  tendered  cold 
and  suspicious  by  the  numerous  teachers,  and  preachers  of  error 
in  thegaib  of  truth.''  u  the  present  slate  of  intellectual  activity, 
promises  any  thing  rather  than  a  slate  bf  stagnant  quiescence  ; 
but  it  is  only  this  last  which  produces  and  eternizes  evil;  as  storms 
and  tempcsls  break  on  the  breathless  air.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  foresee  in  what  manner  a  period  of  more  luminous  serenity, 
th»Q  the  present  will  emerge  from  this  cloudy  ferment  m  which  we 
ar%0viugt  Tor  every  change  in  the  times  is  only  a  new  soil,  for 
jnteileelu  .1  culture  ;  but  v\e.  know  not  what  extraneous  seed  the 
winds  may  scatter  over  the  ground.' 

As  religion  is  no  longer  a  national,  so  much  as  a  do- 
mestic divinity,  the  author  thinks  that  we  should  take  more 
pains  to  make  the  hearts  of  our  children  a  house  of  prayer 
wherethey  may  reverence  the  INVISIBLE  with  folded  hands 
and  bended  knees*  it  we  believe  in  a  religion,  and  separate 
it  from  n;orality. 

*  But  what  is  religion?  The  devout  answers,"  belief  in  God,'"  but 

if    the   question  be  asked,    what  <1<>  you  mean  by   the   WOJKj    God,  I 

i  xvill,'     sh)s    the  author,    '    let    an    old   German,  Sebastian    Frank 

•n>wer  lor  me,*  "  God  is  an  inexpressible  *igb,at  the  bottom  of  the 

keart/" 

We  have  not  space  for  further  selections,  and  the  book 
is  hardly  worth  noticing  a  second  time. 


Digest  of  English  Literature,  for  the  last 
four  months. 


HISTORY. 

The  Chronicle  of  thtfCid,  of  which  the  industry  and  the 
taste  of  Mr.  Southev  have  presented  us  with  an  excellent  trans- 
lation from  the  Spanish,  isaninterestingperformance.  Though 
in  this  work  historical  facts  may  be  blended  with  theembellish- 
ments  of  fiction,  yet  the  whole  forms  a  pleasing  pir-fure  of  the 
state  of  chivalry  in  Spain  during  the  eleventh  century.  Hie 
heroism  of  the  Cid  while  it  excites  our  admiration,  interests 
our  affections  from  the  softer  qualities  to  which  it  is  attached, 
and  the  domestic  virtues  with  which  it  is  entwined.     There 
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is  a  degree  of  pathos  in  some  paitsof  the  narrative  which   • 
make  its  way  to  every  heait.      Fur  a  proof  of  fhi*  m\y 

refer  to  the  passage  which  describes  the  p-ircin^  of  the 
from  his  wife  Donna  Xi-mcna,  and  his  daughters,  which  we 
quoted  in  p.  16  of  this  volume.  The  character  of  the  Cid 
presents  altogether  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures  ofchivgk 
rous  virtue,  with  which  we  are  acquainted — The  historical 
account  of  the  Charter  house,  by  Mr.Smythe,  will  probably  be 
gratifying  to  Carthusians;  but  its  value  might  have  been  in- 
creased if  the  author  could  have  obtained  permission  to  con- 
sult the  original  records  of  this  excellent  institution  ;  and  il 
had  at  the  same  time  been  enriched  with,- biographical  notices 
of  all  the  men  of  genius,  of  learning,  and  sc:e'ice,  whom 
that  seminary  of  education  has  produced.— The  narrative  which 
Dr.  Vaughan  of  Oxford,  has  published,  of  the  siege  of  Z 
goza,  exhibits  a  simple  and  luminous  detail  of  that  ever  me- 
morable event.  The  instances  of  patriotic  devotion,  vhich  it 
records,  are  sufficient  to  kindle  emotions  of  enthusiasm  in  the: 
coldest  breast.  This  small  performance  is  at  this  time, 
ticularly  valuable,  because  it  shows  that  the  genius  of  liberty 
can  create  resources  in  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  and 
that  if  the  same  spirit,  which  inspired  the  citizens  ot  Zaragoza, 
had  been  felt  in  the  other  towns  in  Spain,  every  Frenchman 
would  long  since  have  been  put  to  the  sword  or  expelled  from 
the  peninsula. — Mr.Chatneid  s  Review  of  the  State  of  Hindos- 
tan  is  a  highly  judicious  and  erudite  performance.  It  bears 
ample  testimony,  to  the  learning,  the  discrimination,  and  the 
philanthropy  of  the  author  ;  and  it  exhibits  an  instructive  and 
agreeable  account  of  the  politics,  the  commerce,  and  the  man- 
ners of  Hindostan  from  the  earliest  times. — The  history  of 
Cleveland  in  the  north  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  which 
has  ^becn  written  by  Mr.  Graves,  contains  no  large  portion 
either  of  instruction  or  amusement. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Of  the  works  which  we  have  to  notice  in  the  biographical  de- 
partment— the  first  is  Lord  Woodhouselee'sLifeot  Lord  Karnes. 
This  ample  work  is  a  mine  which  contains  a  grtat  deai  of  pure 
ore,  though  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  matter  ot  a  less  valu- 
able kind.  It  comprehends,  in  some  measure,  a  literary  his- 
tory of  Scotland  during  more  than  half  a  century.  We  have. 
noticed  a  few  of  the  delects  in  the  copious  account  which  wc  have 
given  of  the  work  itself,  and  we  shall  not  enlarge  on  them 
here.  We  have  always  more  pleasure  in  commending  ex- 
cellences, than  in  censuring  detects  ;  and  the  two  well  fur- 
nished volumes  of  Lord  Woodhouselee  contain  much  more 
that  deserves   eulogy  than  blame,—The  Memoirs  of  Robcr. 

App.  Vol.  16.  N  n 
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Cary,  carl  of  Monmouth  written  by  himself,  and  the  history  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  favourites,  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  con- 
tain striking  and  characteristic  pictures  of  the  times. — Ban- 
croft's life  of  General  Washington  contains  few  particulars 
which  were  not  previously  known,  but  it  is  perhaps  not  inferior 
in  execution  to  any  of  the  accounts  of  that  truly  great  and 
amiable  man  which  have  hitherto  appeared. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  picture  of  Valentia,  by  Christian  Augustus  Fischer,is  a 
lively  description  of  this  enchanting  part  of  Spain. — M.  Fischer 
is  qpe  of  those  travellers  who  seldom  suffers  the  attention  of  his 
reader  to  become  languid  and  inert  \  he  makes  him  in  general 
a  spectator  of  the  scene,  and  communicates  a  portion  of  the  in- 
terest which  he  himself  felt.  His  diction  is  rather  too  florid, 
and  his  colouring  too  warm  ;  but  these  defects  arc  perhaps 
more  excusable  in  this  than  in  most  other  species  of  composi- 
tion. The  rich  views  of  nature,  or  the  varied  works  of  art, 
when  the  sensation  of  novelty  is  added  to  the  interest,  will 
cause  the  spectator  when  he  endeavours  to  invest  his  ide^s  in 
the  drapery  of  words,  to  employ  those  which  are  perhapsmore 
gorgeous  and  resplendent  than  a  correct  taste  would  admit,  or 
than  the  subject  required. —  Sir  J  ohn  Carr's  Caledonian  Sketches, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  copious  account,  contain  a  va- 
riety of  amusing  particulars  which  will  render  his  book  a  plea- 
sant lounge  in  an  idle  hour. — In  Burgoing's  Modern  State  of 
Spain^  we  find  a  large  mass  of  information  relative  to  a 
country  which,  till  the  recent  revolution,  excited  but  little  inte- 
rest, and  was  but  little  known  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

POLITICS. 

Comber's  '  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  national  Subsistence,'  is 
a  sensible  and  useful  work.  It  throws  considerable  light  on 
some  very  intricate  questions  in  political  economy,  and  it 
proves  in  opposition  to  the  anti-commercial  theory  that  the  sup- 
ply of  food  is  most  defective  and  irregular  in  those  countries 
which  are  purely  agricultural.      The  letter  which  Sir  Richard 

:  Phillips  has  addressed  to  the  livery  of  London,  contains  much 
useful  instruction  to  those  who  are  destined  to  execute  the  im- 
portant office  of  sheriff.  The  author  has  developed  various 
abuses  in  trie  prisons  of  the  metropolis,  and  has  recommended 
some  useful  reforms,  of  which  wc  hope  to  see  the  accomplish- 
ment for  the  honour  of  the  country  and  for  the  alleviation  of 
the  sufferings  of  those,  whose  misery  is  usually  most  destitute 
of  solace,  and  whose  distress  is  always  attended  with  circum- 

%SrlCflortetk»^^^t!6^-i-fh'  oar  number  for  March  we 
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paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  Mr.  Wyvill's  pamphlet  on  in- 
tolerance ;  and  we  embraced  that  opportunity  of  explaining 
the  ecclesiastical  reformation  which  was  patronized  by  the  court 
in  the  glorious  reign  of  King  William  III.  but  of  which  the 
execution  was  frustrated  by  the  bigotry,  the  selfishness  and  the 
malice  of  some  narrow-minded  priests  Mr.  Wyvill  deserves 
no  common  praise  f>r  the  constancy  which  he  has  exhibited 
amid  numerous  mortifications,  violent  opposition, and  heart-rend- 
ing disappointmeits,  in  defending  the  cause  of  that  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  reform  which  would  perpetuate  the  constitution 
both  in  church  and  state. 

PHILOSOPHY,   MOR*L,   PHYSICAL,  AND  META- 
PHYSICAL. 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1808,  Parts  T.  and  II. 
will  be  found  analyzed  in  'his  volume.  Many  of  the  papers 
are  important,  and  do  honour  to  that  truly  venerab'e  society. 
We  have  given  particular  attention  to  those  of  Mr.  Davy, 
because  they  contain  facts  which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant of  any  which  modern  chemistry  has  brought  to  light. 
They  open  new  views  in  all  the  sciences  connected  with  analy- 
tical researches  ;  and  they  will  assuredly  confer  immortality 
on  the  author,  who  is  equally  modest,  industrious,  and  acute. 

MEDICINE. 

Dr.  Reece's  «  Medical  Dictionary,'  will  be  found  a  tiseful 
manual  even  by  professional  men  for  occasional  reference  and 
consultation  ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  the  use 
of  the  clergy  and  other  benevolent  persons  who  reside  in  the 
country,  and  are  anxious  to  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of 
pharmacy  to  enable  them  to  minister  relief  to  their  sick  and 
suffering  fellow- creatures.  Dr.  Uwins's  '  Modern  Medicine/ 
does  not  contain  any  novelty  of  information  ;  but  the  author 
is  an  agreeable  writer,  and  never  provokes  our  contempt  by  his 
shallowness,  though  he  does  not  excite  our  admiration  by  his 
profundity. — In  his  remarks  on  diseases  and  particularly  con- 
sumption, Dr.  Woolcombe  has  brought  together  a  good  deal 
of  important  information.  He  has  displayed  much  industry 
and  research,and  has  evinced  a  degree  of  candour  and  a  love  of 
truth,  which  are  creditable  to  his  understanding  and  his  in- 
tegrity. —  Dr.  Kentish  deserves  our  praise  for  his  '  Essay  oa 
warm  and  vapour  Baths, 

POETRY. 

The  author  of 'Fowling,'  has  produced  a  very  pleasing  poem* 
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which  is  not  only  free  from  any  infection  of  the  prevail- 
ing bad  taste,  but  is  distinguished  by  many  true'a>>d  legitimate 
beauties.  The  author  who  is  siid  to  be  a  young  man  has  fur- 
nished an  attractive  specimen  of  poetical  powers,  which  we 
hope  that  he  will  not  suffer  to  wither  in  neglect  but  culti- 
vate with  trnf  constant  care  without  which  permanent  excel- 
lence is  seldom  attained. — The  poems  of  Miss  Evance  mani- 
fest sensibility, delicacy, and  taste. — Mr  Cromek's  Rdiques  of 
Robert  Burns  will  undoubtedly  grasify  the  numerous  admirers 
of  that  enthusiastic  son' of  song  ,  though  ti  ey  will  not  make 
anv  addition  to  his  stock  of  fame.  We  do  not  always  approve 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  scraping  together  every  line  which 
,  ev  n  genius  wrote.  The  object  is  often  not  so  much  to  do  ho- 
nour to  the  departed  author  as  to  make  money  by  the  impress  of 
his  name.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  this  is  the  motive  with 
Mr.  Cromek,  but  the  practice  is  too  common  not  to  deserve 
pointed  reprobation. 

NOVELS. 

In  Amphlet's  Ned  Bently  some  of  the  characters  are  well- 
drawn,  and  the  author,  though  he  has  lost  sight  of  probability 
in  many  parts  of  his  fiction,  has  preserved  a  strict  and  scrupu- 
lous delicacy  in  his  love  scenes. — Geraldine  Fauconberg  is 
a  correct  and  faithful  picture  of  genteel  life,  and  of  what  gen- 
teel life  ought  to  be.  The  characters  are  easy,  natural,  and 
well-drawn  ;  the  lights  and  shades  are  properly  varied,  and 
the  whole  picture  displays  good  keeping.  We  can  with  a  safe 
conscience,  recommend  to  our  young  female  friends  the  imi- 
tation of  the  amiable  Geraldine.  Her  winning  gentleness, 
Jier  miring  elegance,  her  steady  judgment,  exhibit  an  excellent 
example  -In  her  '  Ida  of  Athens,'  Miss  Owenson  has  deli- 
neated the  character  of  her^  heroine  with  a  just  and  glowing 
pencil  ;  but  we  again  request  this  ingenious  lady  in  her  future 
productions,  to  repress  the  luxuriance  of  her  fancy,  and  to 
guard  against  those  vices  of  style  which  we  have  reluctantly 
noticed  in  her  present  performance. — In  a  work  entitled  'Coe- 
lebs  in  search  of  a  w  fe'  we  have  noticed  some  trivial  defects, 
but  they  are  greatly  out-numbered  by  the  general  merits  of 
the  performance.  Some  of  the  theological  tenets  are  such  as 
do  not  coincide  with  our  own,  but  we  cannot  but  highly  com- 
mend any  sincere  attempt,  such  as  this  appears  to  be^  to  check 
the  progress  of  tasi.ionable  dissipation  and  to  promote  the  in- 
terest of  virtue,  and  of  piety. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

(      The  work  entitled  '  Juvenile  Dramas'  is  a  pleasing  perform- 
atice.     The  characters  arc  delineated  with  delicacy  and  discri- 
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ruination  ;  and  exhibit  that  refinement  of  manners  and  sobriety 
of  thought,  on  what  may  be  termed  family  matters,  which  it  is 
of  essential  importance  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  youth  of 
the  softer  sex  —  -Hamilton's  Parliamentary  Logic  proves  that 
the  author  was  Well  acquainted  with  those  qualifications  which 
are  requisite  to  enn  ntute  an  accomplished  and  dexterous  de- 
bater. In  our  account ot  this"  oik  we  made  an  ample  selec- 
tion of  the  rules  which  it  contains.  Many  of  the  observations 
are  as  acute  as  they^are  just.— In  his  '  Institutes  of  Latin 
Grammar,' Mr.  Grant  has  evinced  much  thought,  judgment, 
and  experience. 


In  this  Appendix  we  have  omitted  the  '  Digest  of  Politics, 
in  order  to  devote  the  space  which  it  occupied,  to  what  more 
immediately  constitutes  the  office  of  a  literary  Review, 
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Amphlet's  Ned  Bently,  a  novel,         89 
Au   analytical  abridgment  of    Locke's 
essays  on  human  understanding,    219 
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cil*                                                  327 
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Blair's  answers  to  objections  against  the 
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479 
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178.  Fatal  operation  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Mesta,  180.  Royal 
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Bragur,  486 

British  Flora,  106 
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Hawker,  Evans's  letter  to  Dr.  432 

Hindustan,  Chatfield'*  view  of.  Com- 
merce of  the  East  in  the  earliest 
periods,  351.  Alexander's  no-ion 
respecting  the  commerce  of  the  East, 
352.  Arrival  ot  Vasques  deGama, 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  in  1497.  Por- 
tu;ujse  dispossessed  of  the  r  acquisi- 
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Memoirs  of  Thomas  Brand-Hollis,  Esq. 
405.  Mr.  Brand  born  in  1719,  edu- 
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assumes  his  name,  406.  Mr.  B. 
Hollis  convicted  of  bribery  at  an  elec- 
tion, 407.  A  letter  to  B.  Hollis  from 
Mr.  Adams,  afterwards  president  of 
the  United  States,  41  1 

Memoirs  of  the  earl  of  Monmouth,  vide 
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Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  writings  of 
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and  of  Lord  Chatham,  40.  In  1741. 
he  marries,  Mirs  Drummed  Ac- 
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